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PARGA.* 

Pabga, whicb General Vaudoncourt conjectures, upon slight enough 
grounds, to be the ancient Ephyra — is situated on the coast of Epirus, at the 
foot of the mountains of Albania, and contained a population of about five 
thousaad souls. No unequivocal remains of Grecian art have been found, 
we believe, within its narrow district, though a few coins of the lower em- 
pire have been picked up ; and the traces of antique buildings may be dis- 
tinguished at the place slill popularly known by the name of Ancient Parga 
[UethMo rictf^et) . In the decline of the Roman power, the new city was 
built on a rock, washed on three sides by the sea, and backed by a preci- 
pitous cliff, on the summit of which is placed its impregnable citadel. It 
commands, of course, a very magnificent prospect, including on one hand 
the whole territory of Parga and the mountains of Albania, by which it is 
bounded from east to west ; in a southerly direction, the eye ranges over a 
part of the Ionian Sea ; on the left are seen the Isle of Santa Moro and the 
famous Sapphic promontory of Leucadia ; further on. 

Jam medio apparetftuciu nemorosa Zacyntho^ 
Dulichiumque Sameque et Neritos ardua saxis^ 

together with the dark mountains of Gephalonia ; on the right, at the distance 
of twelve miles, are the Islands of Paxo and Antipaxo. The country is 
extremely fertile and salubrious, abounding with springs and rivulets, and 
exhibiting, in its slopes and hollows, innumerable groves of oranges, olives, 
cedars and cypresses. The people were agricultural, and very warlike both 
by land and water. Without this last quality, indeed, they could not have 
enjoyed an hour of independence ; for they were surrounded on all sides 
by lawless and ambitious neighbours ; and the lofty mountains which divide 
them from the Albanian clans and the Turkish frontier, were for four hun- 
dred years the scene of almost daily contentions. 

It would be useless, and not very easy, to inquire into the history of this 
little settlement, anterior to its connexion with Venice. But, in the year 
UOl, it was confederated with that proud republic; and continued to enjoy 
honourable and entire independence in that alliance, till the subversion of 
the greater state in 1797. It is well known, that from the time of Ma- 

* 1. *IffT0(3iflt "^ovXiott xetiHeioyttfj fft^it%oviA TUT Xf o^o^oy**" Jt**' '^^^^ etvrSv ToXtfiiovc 
fitri Tov* AiMTJemeLi viz. The History of Suii and Parga, containing their Chronology as well 
as their Wars against Ali Pacha. Venice, 1815. 2. A Series of Historical and Political au- 
thentic Documents, beginning from the year 1401 and ending with the year 1818, to be presented 
to the Parliament of Great Britain in behalf of the Citizens of Parga. 3. Proceedings in Parga 
and the Ionian Islands, with a series of Correspondence and other justificative I>ocuments. By 
Lieutenant- Colom*! C. P. de Bosset. London, 1819.— Vol. xxxii. page 363. October, 1819. ^ 
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2 SELECTIONS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

hornet II., Venice was not only the great bulwark of Christendom against ihe 
growing power of the Turks, but exercised an almost unlimited authority 
over the eastern shores of the Adriatic^ and the maritime and insular cities 
of Greece. For this dominion they were indebted far more to their policy 
than their arms : for, taking advantage of the dissensions that always pre- 
vail among such small communities, they offered themselves first to one, 
and then to another, in the imposing character of mediators or allies ; and, 
entering into treaties of perpetual friendship and federation, were gradually 
converted from generous protectors to absolute masters and tyrannical op- 
pressors. 

With Parga, however, they comported themselves differently : and the 
determined valour of its inhabitants concurring with their own obvious in- 
terest to preserve one willing and well-affected ally in that turbulent neigh- 
bourhood, insured from them the faithful observance of stipulations which, 
in other circumstances, they wore accustomed fa violate with very little 
scruple. On the 21st day of March, lAOl, the treaty of federation, thus 
singularly fulfilled, was first subscribed and sworn to between the two Stales. 
For the protection of the weaker power it was agreed, that the Vene- 
tians should maintain a body of Italian or Sclavonian troops within the walls 
of Parga; — but, to prevent the abuse of a power thus dangerously posted, 
it was solemnly stipulated, that the Pargiots should govern themselves 
freely and independently, according to the laws and constitutions of their 
ancestors, and by judges and magistrates of their own election; — that they 
should not be liable to serve by sea or land, in the militia or galleys of 
Venice, — nor to engage in any war but in defence of their own territory and 
the Venetian settlements in Albania ; — that they should pay no taxes nor 
customs on ejfport or import, and be chargeable only with half the ordinary 
duties when trading to the ports of Venice. This treaty was again confirmed 
with the same solemnities in August, 1AA7, — and observed, to the mutual 
satisfaction of both parties, till the end of that century. In 1500, in spile of 
the Venetian assistance, the city was burned by the Turks — and again in 
1560. On this last occasion, the inhabitants were massacrexl or dispersed, 
and the whole territory laid waste and desolate. The scattered remnant of 
its people took shelter among the wandering tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains, but, by little and little, ventured back to tlieir ancient posses- 
sions ; and after several years, came at length to rebuild their houses and 
temples on the spot where their ancestors had fallen. They then sent de- 
puties to Venice to demand their assistance, and the renewal of their ancient 
alliance ; requesting, among other things, that Uie Senate should assist in 
fortifying their city, and should also lend them a sum of money to enable 
the poorer pait of the citizens to rebuild their habitations. The Senate was 
not only just, but generous. It undertook the whole expense of erecting 
the fortifications ; and, instead of a loan from its treasury, it ^ent, as a free 
gift, the requisite materials for the construction of their houses. When the 
particular points of the embassy were adjusted, a new charter, ratifyiag and 
confirming all the former treaties, was regularly signed on the 5lh of Fe- 
bruary, 1571. It was afterwards repeatedly renewed; and was always 
religiously fulfilled, not only in its letter, but its spirit, till the final extine*- 
tion of Venice by the ambition of France and Austria in 1797. 

To explain the interest which concurred with the spirit of the people to 
produce this exemplary and unexampled fidelity to its engagements in a 
powerful ally, it may be necessary to consider for a moment the nature of 
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the Venetian posBessions to the east of the Adriatic, and the condition of the 
countries in their immediate neighbonrhood. This great trading and poli- 
tical republic, it will be recollected, was mistress of the Ionian islands, and 
of various other islands and continental cities beyond them, — the secure 
possession of which was not only necessary to her maritime and political 
greatness, but essential to her commercial prosperity. The Turk had by 
this time spread himself over Greece, and was pressing heavily upon the 
Christian frontier both by land and water. To supply her insular settle- 
ments with provisions, it was necessary, at all events, that Venice should 
hold a variety of places on the shore of the Continent ; and, by a judicious 
selection of these, she had also the prospect, from the singular situation of 
the country, of holding in check, and preventing the further progress of the 
Ottoman. On the coast of Albania she had therefore established five forti- 
fied settlements; — Bucintra, anciently Buthrotum, the most central and 
convenient access to the interior of the country ; — GomenitzUy a large town, 
and the chief market of the vicinage, from which, up to this day, Corfu, 
derives its principal supplies ; — Prevesa, a very strong place, and com- 
manding the whole channel leading to the gulf of .^r^a; — Voniiza, an- 
ciently called //i«nfi<ea, considered as the key of Acarnania; — and, in the 
middle of these four, abd as it were the keystone of the whole range, Parga, 
such as it has been already described. It was of importance that the at- 
tachment of a place so strong, and so situated, should be secured ; and it 
was soon discovered that this could not be done without giving the inha- 
bitants an interest in their fidelity, and making the power and tranquillity 
of their protectors the basis of their own prosperity and independence. If 
Pai^ was hostile, the other cities on the coast could not be maintained ; and 
if they were all abandoned, not only would the insular dominion of Venice 
and her commerce be exposed to the greatest disadvantages, but the most 
effectual barrier against the Turk would be in a great measure destroyed. 
To ui)derstand this, it will be convenient, and we think not uninteresting, 
to cast an eye (m the condition and extraordinary history of the district now 
called •Albania, which has so long served as a frontier against the advance 
of the Mahometans. 

It is very singular, that this mountainous but populous region, placed as 
it is in a very favourable climate, and surrounded from the earliest times by 
the most warlike as well as the most civilized nations of the earth, has never 
to thisday been either conquered or civilized ; but continues to the present 
hour lo exhibit the same extraordinary picture of untamed and unpolicied 
life — the same eternal dissensions of hostile clans — the same scenes of preda- 
tory war and piracy, and contempt of art and industry, by which it appears 
to have been distinguished from the remotest periods of history. Though 
its natives have taken part in almost all the great revolutions to which human 
affairs have been subjected in the old world, and have frequently contributed 
materially to their success, they have never been an united, a polished, or even 
an agricultural people. From the first to the last, their occupation has been 
yif^x — individual, predatory, mercenary and vindictive war; and the only 
habits they have cultivated are those that belong to thatvocation. In the most 
ancient times, they furnished a part of the first grand piratical expedition of 
the Argonauts ; and fought among the Myrmidons under the walls of Troy/ 
They invaded the territory of infant Rome with Pyrrhus — and that fH 
Greece in her glory with Philip. They formed a considerable part of the 
armies with which Alexander conquered the world. In later times, under 
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their famous countryman George CastrioUo, better known by the name 
of Scanderheg, they checked the proud arms of the Ottoman, and drove 
him back from the shores of the Adriatic ; and in the following age, followed 
a still more formidable chief of their nation, the warlike Abraham, in his 
rapid career of conquest over Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia. In more 
modern times, they have repeatedly supported the Porte against the roost 
formidable assaults of its rebellious Pachas, and still more frequently ena- 
bled these rebels to set at defiance the utmost eiforts ,of their masters. In 
our days, they contributed mainly to the defeat of our second descent 
on Egypt, by their sanguinary attack on our forces at Rosetta. It was by 
their means that AH extended his conquests over the greater part of Greece, 
and they are at this moment busy in endeavouring to secure the sovereignty 
of Egypt for Mahomed Ali. In all these different scenes and periods, the 
character and habits of the Albanian have been as unvaried as they are re- 
markable ; and the striking picture which Mr. Hobhouse has drawn of them 
would have been equally true, we believe, 3,000 yearsago,as it is atthisday. 

'' They are distinguished, even in a land of barbarians, for the singular 
crueltyand i^^)lacability of Ibeir disposition. The men of one mountain 
watch those of a neighbouring hill, and neither sow nor reap, nor tend their 
flocks, singly or unarmed. Should one of them wander beyond the precincts 
of protection, he would be stalked like a deer, — ^and that without seeing his 
enemy. In many parts of the country the sowing and reaping of the har- 
vest is delegated to the women, the old and the infirm ; and only those la- 
bours which require the strength and skill of man, such as the felling of 
timber, and the cultivation of the vineyard, fall to the lot of the young moun- 
taineer. Averse from every habit of active industry, it is with less unwil- 
lingness that they wander on the mountains, or in forests, with their flocks 
and herds : for the life of the shepherd is a life both of laziness and peril. 
But the delight of an Albanian, when unoccupied by the wars of his Pacha, 
or his' village, is to bask in the sunshine, to smoke, to doze, or to stroll 
slowly round the garden of his cottage, tinkling his tuneless lute. Yet 
though idle, he is still restless and ready to seize his gun, and plunge into 
the woods at the first summons of his chief. In the pursuit of riches, there 
is no toil or danger which they will not encounter ; but they prefer the life 
of the soldier tothatof the husbandman, and with much greater alacrity sup- 
port the labours of war than those of agriculture." 

Even the civilizing conquests of Rome passed over them in vain. Fia- 
minius, when he effected his famous settlement of Greece, attempted to give 
them civil institutions, and to raise them to he rank of allies,---but abandon- 
ed the project as impracticable ; and he and his successors were satisfied 
with occupying the passes to their country, and shutting them up in their 
mountains, to wreak their predatory rage on each other. The issue of the 
servile war under Spartacus, and the expedition of Pompey against the pi- 
rates of the Mediterranean, greatly increased the population of this colony of 
outlaws, and made it of course still more necessary to watch, and still more 
hopeless to subdue them. In later times, the sanguinary conquests of the 
Turk had a similar effect; and among the Christian fugitives who were 
swept from Greece by the desolating advance of the Infidel, may be reckon- 
ed the first founders of Praga. 

• At the period of the French Revolution, the country may be said to have 
belonged partly to the independent clans of the mountains, partly to the 
Turkish Beys and Pachas really or nominally tributary to the Porte, and 
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partly to the Republic of Venice. The independent clans have always fol- 
lowed, avowedly and almost exelusively, the trade or occupation of robbery ; 
and the name of KAs^nf^ is given and a8sumed.among them without the idea 
of reproach. On the bordersofDalmatia they are mostly Christians ; — some 
Catholics; but the greater part of the Greek chorcli. They speak Sclavo- 
nian ; have no chief or judge but their bishops ; and have always adhered 
to the interests of Russia. In the central parts of the country the indepen- 
dent clans speak the Arnaut, which is unqueslionalily the oldest, and pro- 
bably the primitive language of the country; and generally profess Islamism 
— though without any very rigid observance of its rites or injunctions ; and 
often beat and insult their Dervises as freely as the Papas of their neigh- 
bours. On the frontiers of Greece, «gain', all the independent- clans are 
Christians; and very zealous votaries of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
They are more skilful warriors, perhaps, and more determined robbers, than 
any of the rest ^ and, until their independence was broken, and their num- 
bers' thinned by the* sanguinary conquests of Ali Pacha, were the most for- 
midable disturbers of the peace, and the most bloody persecutors of the un- 
believers, that ever existed even in this turbulent region. Thepart of Albania 
which is claimed by the Porte is ruled, like the greater part of ilB outlying 
provinces, by Pachas and Beys, wtio, while they profess a nominal subjec- 
tion to its authority^ actually govern as absolute princes, and are engaged in 
perpetual wars with each other, for the extension or defence of their terri- 
tories. The victors are generally native chiefs, who employ their heredi- 
tary influence against those who are setit from Constantinople, and then 
bribe the Divan Vo wink at their usurpations, with a part of the booty of the 
vanquished ; — a policy, which seldom fails with that venerable cabinet, es- 
pecially when backed by the consideration, that it might not be quite safe 
or easy to|[chastise their rebellion, and that those eternal wars among the 
Pachas probably preventany one from obtaining such an ascendancy as might 
encourage him openly and entirely to throw «ff the pretence of subjection — 
and thus put an end to the chance either of tribute or of bribes. The portion 
of the country under the dominion of Venice has been already sufficiently 
described. 

The ultimate fote of this singular region, and especially of the little State 
whose extinction we mean to record, forms a part of the history of Ali Pacha, 
and of his relations with the French Revolution. That celebrated chief, 
indisputably the greatest of th'fe Turkish viceroys, and the most brutal bar- 
barian of his age, has been rendered interesting, and in some measure fa- 
miliar to English readers, by the lively and detailed accounts of him that 
have lately been given to the public, boih by Mr. Hobhouse and Dr.Holland. 
Yet his early history, and the !unprincipled ferocity of his character, have 
neither of them been well understood: and our readers, wo believe, will, 
easily excuse us for presenting them with the following brief sketch of them, 
which we have had the means of obtaining from persons of the best infor- 
mation. 

His ancestors were chiefs of the independent clan of the Toczidesr— Ma- 
hometans settled in Tepeleni. His grandfather, in the capacity of a Bey 
appointed by the Porte, ruled over a pretty extensive district, adjoining to 
his hereditary domain, and fell at the siege of Corfu. His son, however, 
was not allowed to sueceed to his cominand, and was plundered by the 
neighbouring Paehas of almost all his possessions. On his death, the young 
Ali, who was born about 1750, found himself under the guardianship of a 
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mother, Gerce, proud and warlike as any of her tribe, — and easily preTaiied 
oil her, when ooly in his sixteenth year, to commit to him the eommand of 
that faithful domestic band, by the help of which the Albanian widow had 
imperfectly (preserved her indepeadenee. With those household troops, the 
youth repeatedly attempted to make reprisals on some of his oppressors, but 
was singularly unfortunate in all his early enterprises. In his very first 
campaign, he was completely routed, and taken prisoner by the Vizir 
Kourd Pacha, who was so onich strudi with his beauty, vivacity and appa- 
rent gentleness, that be was induced to look on the whole affair as a piece of 
youthful folly, and to send him away with a paternal rebuke. In less than 
a year, however, he was again in arms, and again defeated ; and his mo- 
ther's hoards being by this time exhausted, he betook himself to the voca- 
tion of a robber, to collect funds for a larger army*. Even in this laudable 
pursuit, however, he had neither hick nor conduct,'-^but was speedily dis- 
comfited and made prisoner by the Vizir of Joannina, who was urged by all 
the neighbouring chieftains to leave the young bandit to the last sentenee of 
•he law. But the Vizir was desirons of finding oodapation for those tur- 
bulent chiefs, of whom be was very reasonably jealoosr and therefore 
thought fit not only to dismiss his prisoner, but secretly to supply him with 
the means of carrying on his depredations. He was tlestined, however, to 
acquire his military skill in the school of adversity. He was again attacked, 
and so totally routed, that he was ohRged to seek refuge alone among the 
rocks of the mountains, and actually to pledge his scimitar to buy himself a 
meal. On his return in this low condition to his mother's house, he was 
received by the Amazon with a Spartan spirit of disdain, aad told that he 
should put on the habit of a woman, and confine himself to the tasks of 
tlie Haram. He found means, howsever, to appease her fiery temper, and 
again took the field at the head of 600 men. But his adverse star was still 
in the ascendant, — ^and he was again defeated and forced to fly in the night 
with the broken remnant of his forces. In this disastrons state, he went 
into a ruinous building to rest himself, and meditate on his cheerless pros- 
pects, and remained a long time buried in deep thought, and scoring the 
ground unconsciously with the stick which he held in his hand ; when it 
was slopped in its motion by something solid just under the surface, — and 
on stooping to examine the nature of the obstacle, he found a casket con- 
taining a large quantity of gold. This anecdote he himself communioaled to 
General Vaudoncowrt ; and the occurrence was too critical as well as ex- 
traordinary, to be readily forgotten. With the money thus strangely ob- 
tained, he raised a force of 2000 men, turned suddenly on his pursuers, gained 
bis first victory, and returned in triwnph to Tepeleni. 
. From this period he has been almost uniformly successful, — ^but has as 
uniformly stained his successes by the most incredible treachery and cruelty. 
The very day of hisreturn tohis home, he persuaded the chief men of his fol- 
lowers, that his brotlier had acted perfidtously, and been in correspondence 
with their enemies, and immediately went with them to his apartment, and 
with his own hand stabbed him to the heart before them. Next day, how- 
ever, he laid the blame of the murder on his mother; who he said had 
poisoned his unhappy victim, to deliver him from a dangerous rival, — ^and 
then rewarded this imputed excess of maternal partiality, by deposing her 
from the authority she had hitherto exercised, and shutting her up a close 
prisoner in the haram, — where she speedily died of rage and vexation. 
To maintain and employ his troops, he now resumed his occupation of 
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robbery on a more exteoded scale, and laid under contribution the whole 
country of Epirus and Macedonia, and blockaded the roads leading from the 
declivities of Pindus into Thessaly. His ravages at last excited the atten- 
tion of the Divan; and Uie Dervebdgi Pacha (or Protector-General of the 
High Roads) was^ ordered to march out against him. The wily robber, 
however, contrived first of all to defeat his advanced parties, and then to 
proffer his assistance against the Vizir of Skutari, at that time in rebellion 
against the Porte. The offer was accepted ; and the rebellious Vizir being 
brought to submission, the services of Alt were represented in such advan- 
tageous colours to the Divan, that he was not only forgiven, but received into 
especial favour; — under the shadow of which he speedily recovered all that 
had been wrested from bis father, and pillaged and plundered at his pleasure 
the Beys who had united against him. He was still but twenty years of age, 
when, after all these Bxploits, he obtained in marriage the dau^terof the 
Pacha of Argiro Castro. Soon after, a quarrel arose between two of his 
brothers-in-law, which he thought would be best terminated by instigating 
the younger to assassinate the elder — which was accordingly done, and gave 
rise to a civil war ; from which, however, the abhorrence of the people pre- 
vented him from deriving all the benefits he expected. In consequence, 
however, of a subsequent feud, he obtained possession of the town of Char- 
mova, where he stabbed the governor, massacred the inhabitants, and sacked 
and ruined the placed He next attacked the Greek clans of Liebovo, and 
subdued them after a sanguinary resistance; and by these two conquests 
made himself master of the whole valley of the Chelydnus. 

A little time after, ^e Porte wished to rid itself of Selim Pacha of Del vino; 
and All took charge of this commission, on condition of being named Pacha in 
his [dace. Accordingly, he insinuated himself into his confidence, as well as that 
of his son Mustapha, and was enabled to surround them with his own satel- 
lites. He then caused the father to be beheaded, and the son to be arrested ; 
but, in spite of these vigorous and judicious measures, he was compelled to 
fly from the indignation and vengeance of their subjects. The merit of bis 
conduct, however, was not overlooked at Constantinople ; and the Porte con- 
sidering him as a skilful and intrepid servant, named him Lieutenant of the 
Dervendgi Pacha. The principal, a native of Constantinople, being quite 
ignorant of the country, was dazzled by the hope of dissipating the brigands, 
by taking for his lieutenant the most celebrated of their number. Ali pro- 
vided them with diplomas; and the chiefs of the robbers became legitimate 
conquerors. This traffic and his own exactions brought him in a large sum 
of money. The Divan, however, finding at last that no road in European 
Turkey was free, divested the Dervendgi Pacha and his Lieutenant of their 
office. Thj3 first, on his return, was regularly beheaded at Constantinople : 
but Ali having prudently sent a good share of his plunder to some of the 
principal ministers, and followed this up with an offer to join the Grand Vizir 
in the war broken out at this period (1787) between Austria, Russia and 
Turkey, was not only pardened, but praised and promoted . During the war, 
his military experience, and the iwlour of his Albanians, obtained for him ge- 
neral esteem, and at the same time tended greatly to enrich himi But in 
order to secure to himself a retreat in case of disasters, he entered into a se- 
cret and treasonable correspondence with Prince Potemkin, under the pre- 
text of negociating for the release of one of his nephews who had been made 
prisoner. He has still the imprudent vanity to show a watch set in diamonds 
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presented to him by Potemkin, in testimony '' of esteem for his bravery and 
talents." 

After the peace, being possessed, of considerable riches, he began regu- 
larly to entertain agents at Constantinople, in order to watch the rising or 
declining power of the ditTerent ministers, and bribe their patronage. By 
these means he obtained the title of Pacha of Trikala, a small district in 
Thessaly. His vicinity terrified the Greek merchants of Joannina, who 
feared his exactions. A complete anarchy, however, reigned at that time 
in the town ; the government of which was vacant, and the subject of bitter 
contentions and busy intrigues, both among the inhabitants and the neigh- 
bourmg Beys. The fear of Ali, however, composed all differences ; and 
the people, and the various- competitors for the rule, sent a joint supplication 
to the Bivan, that they might have any Pacha but. this dreaded freebooter; 
and actually obtained ^firman prohibiting him from entering the city. By 
means of his agents, Ali was apprised of this order before those who had 
obtained it ; and took his measures with the promptitiide and audacity which 
belonged lo his character. He presented himself with his troops at the 
gates of the city, and exhibited a /r97»a» from the Grand Signipr, appoint- 
ing him Dervendgi Pacha, and ordering him to enter Joannina without 
delay. The inhabitants, though stunned with this intelligence, did not dare 
to refuse obedience ; and Ali and his forces were quietly garrisoned in the 
citadel. His firman, the reader will easily understand, was a daring forgery 
of his own, — and aImost4mmediately delected. But being now in the mi- 
litary occupation of the city, he compelled the inhabitants, under threats of 
a general massacre, to subscribe an urgent petition for his appointment as 
their governor ; and this petition being forwarded to Constantinople along 
with a large sum of money extorted by him from Uie subscribers, produced 
such an effect, that he was confirmed in the governiQent, and thus became 
master of the place, which has since been distinguished as his capital. Not 
being quite sure, however, of the forgiveness' of the Porte, when all things 
^ouid be known, he thought it as well to make himself strong by alliance, 
and secured the interest of the French resident at Prevesa, through whom 
he afterwards endeavoured, though without success, to open a correspon- 
dance with Louis XYI. in the character of an independent sovereign. 

Such was the career of Ali up to the era of the French Revolution. The 
increase of his power, and the boldness and desperation of his character, 
had long given the greatest uneasiness to the Venetians, upon whose conti- 
nental settlements he scarcely disguised his pretensions. All they could 
do was to find work for him in the interior, and to foment insurrections 
among the clans and chieftains whom he had subdued, and was oppressing. 
Though nominally a subject of the Porte, they knew well that his conduct 
was looked upon with jealousy by that government, and found little diffi- 
culty in stipulating with them, *' that Ali should not be permitted to erect 
any fort on the continent within a mile from the coast,'' — ^a stipulation so 
rigorously enforced, that^ while Venice had an existence, he was never able 
even to fortify his custom-house at Salamora, though at the very bottom 
of the Bay of Arta. It was the possession of Parga that enabled the repub- 
lic to maintain this control' over the most faithless and daring of barbarians. 
Impregnable from its position and defences, it was closely connected by the 
ties of religion, and the relations of trade, with all the Christian tribes in the 
heart of Albania ; and naturally became, not only the asylum of all who 
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were driven from their homes by the violence of AH, but the seat of those 
plots and cabals by which his government was continually menaced and 
disturbed. The Venetians winked at all those proceedings, and even en- 
couraged them ; but, being at peace with the Turk, they never allowed 
their garrison to take arms against its pretended sabjects ; and Represented 
tlie hostilities in which tlie Pargiols were perpetually engaged with the 
forces of All, as mere acts of self-defence against the assaults of a banditti, 
whom no regular government could possibly avow. Ali, in his turn, could 
not but feel the importance of this little settlement; and openly avowed his 
aoimosity to its brave possessors. No stranger went to see him at Joannina, 
to whom he did not pour out his abuse of the Pargiots. According to him, 
they were mere robbers and harbourers of outlaws ; and no part of ma- 
ritime Greece could be at peace till they were exterminated. Mr^ Hob- 
house seems to have been somewhat inQuenced by those invectives, in the 
account he has given of this warlike community; but both Col. de Bosset 
and Mr. Dodwell, who had far better opportunities of observation, vindicate 
theo) from those aspersions, and represent them as remarkably industrious, 
gay, and hospitable — the men handsome and sober, with more than the 
characteristic bravery of the climate — and the women chaste and un- 
watched, and cheerfully devoted to their primitive tasks and pastimes. All 
observers indeed concur in stating, that the smiling aspect of this little ter- 
ritory, and the busy prosperity of its inhabitants, formed but lately a strik- 
ing contrast to the wastes and ruins with which it was everywhere sur- 
rounded. And now it is the very centre and seat of desolation ! The voice 
of gladness has everywhere ceased in its fields; and it is more waste and 
ruinous tlian any other spot in this region of havoc and oppression ! But 
we must resume the thread of our narrative. 

In 1797, Venice fell before the arms of France — and the Ionian Isles 
passed of course under their dominion. The ready treachery of Ali had 
already made overtures to Bonaparte, and offered to join him against the 
Turk, provided he would engage for his ultimate protection. The con- 
queror received these proposals favourably, and allowed him to embark 
troops, and transport them to different points of the coast; and, at the same 
time, furnished him with engineers to conduct his sieges, and repair his 
forliOcation. In 1798, the Porte having declared war on France on ac- 
count of the invasion of Egypt, the sincerity of Ali was brought to the test. 
He accordingly recruited his forces, and. drew out all his powers; and, 
assuring the agents of Bonaparte that he was waiting for a favourable mo- 
ment to strike a fatal blow at the common foe, he demanded instant pay- 
ment of 80,000 livres as the value of provisions which he said had been 
furnished by him to Admiral Bruix. The Governor of Corfu having no 
money to make payment, presented him with battering cannon in exchange ; 
and the double traitor having made all he could of his dissimulation, wrote 
to the French Adjutant-General Roze to come over to him without delay, 
that they might confer upon the best means of opposing the Russian and 
Turkish fleet that was advancing against them. Roze, who was the inti- 
mate friend and frequent guest of AH, went without suspicion or attendants ; 
when he was instantly seized, thrust into a dungeon, tortured to extort in- 
formation, and then sent mangled to Constantinople, where he speedily 
died. 

Having thus taken his part in the quarrel, he proceeded instantly to 
bcsioge all the French (formerly Venetian) settlements on the mainland ; 
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and, by prodigious superiority of numbers, and the arms which he had thus 
treacherously obtained, he speedily succeeded with the most of th^n. Bii- 
cintro foil tne first — ^and he proceeded with near ten thousand men to 
Prevesa. This position was more defensible — and the French engineers 
were busy erecting batteries to protect its approaches, when the natives 
insisted that it would be much better lo dig through a narrow isthmus by 
which the enemy must advance — and, although it was explained to Ihem 
^ that this operation could not possibly be accomplished in time to be of service, 
* they all deserted the batteries, and rushed out to work at the excavation. 
All was upon them before any thing effectual was done — and, althongh the 
defence was obstinate, and the victory most sangutnary, he forced his way 
at last over the dead bodies of his opponents. He took brutal and bloody 
vengeance for their resistance. On the day of the assault, men, women, 
and children were butchered till night-fall — ^and the next morning all the 
inhabitants fit to bear arms, were marched out to the edge of the great ditch 
they had begun to dig on the isthmus, and there barbarously slaughtered. 
The city itself was set on fire. The very day of this exploit, the conqueror 
addressed the following letter, the original of which, written in Romaic, 
with a mixture of Albanian, now lies before us, to the inhabitants of Parga. 
*' Learn, men of Parga, the victory of this day, and the fate of Prevesa. 
In now writing to you, I would have you to understand, that being my 
neighbours, I do not desire war with you— but only that two or three of 
you should come to me, that we may confer about making you fellow- 
subjects of my sovereign. Whatever form of government you wish, I will 
grant to you. But if you refuse, I will deal with you as. enemies— -and the 
blame be on your own heads. " The Pargiots made no answer ;•— ^nd another 
letter was sent the day following — omitting the proposal of subjection to the 
Turk, but requiring them to massacre or drive out the French garrison 
among them. The following answer, which we thing was read to the 
House of Commons by Sir Charles Monck, was instantly returned. 

** To All Pacha. We have received your two letters, and we rejoice 
that you are well. The compliance which you require of us, you will not 
easily obtain ; because your conduct, exhibited to us in the fate of our neigh- 
bours, determines us all to a glorious and free death, rather than to a base 
and tyrannical subjugation. You write to us to fall upon and slay the 
French. This is not in our power ; but if it were, we would decline to do 
it; for our country has boasted her good faith for four centuries past, and 
in that time often vindicated it with her bl6od. How then, shall we now 
sully that glory? Never. To threaten us unjustly is in your power; but 
throats are no characteristic of great men ; and, besides, wo have never 
known what it was to fear, having accustomed ourselves to glorious battles 
for the right of our country. God is just ; wo are ready ; the moment 
comes when he who conquers shall be glorified. So fare you well. Parga, 
Oct.. 16, 1798-." 

Aii stormed at this reply; but the place was too strong lo be attempted 
by force, and ho set himself to assail it by art and intrigue. The united 
arms of the Turks and the Russians had now effected the conquest of the 
Seven Islands; and it became necessary for them to settle their future 
government. By the treaty of 1800, they were erected into an independent 
republic, under the special protection of the two allies ; — but unluckily for 
Parga, and the olhor continental towns which had hitherto formed a part 
of them, Ali found means to have it settled that these should all be given 
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up to the Porte. Thai all these places, with the single exception of Parga, 
had already been won by the arms of AH, was, no doubt, an apology for 
ihis anrangement — and the jealousy whieh existed between the two allied 
powers of Rnasia and Turi^ey, made it difficult to come to any very satis- 
factory arrangement. But there is no doubt that, in consenting to this 
cession, the Russian negociators trusted too much to the chapter of accidents, 
and reckoned too securely on the opportunities which the petfidy and 
oppression of Ali would afford for resuming possession of those continental • 
settlements-^by the asatstance especially of the Suliotes, whose territory 
lay inunediatdy behind that part of the coast, who had always been faithful 
to the interests of Russia, and upon whose mountain retreats Ali had never 
been able to make any serious impression. 

The result showed but too fatally the errors of this sanguine calculation, 
—the occupation of the coast having enabled the ferocious Ali in a very 
few years utterly to exterminate the heroic warriors of Suli, over whom, 
till he obtained that commanding position, he had never gained any decided 
advantage. There never was a more bloody or brutal course of warfare than 
that which is detailed by a native of Parga, in one of the works before us, 
as terminating in the extirpation of his brave brethren of Suli ; — we can 
only afiford to. give the closing scene as a specimen. The scaqty remnant 
of the Sullote warriors occupied a strong position on a mountain, where for 
six dayg they maintained theoMdVes against the desperate attacks of the 
Mussuloians, under fiie command of an heroic ecclesiastic of the name of 
Samuel, who had acted as their leader for nearly three years. Their pro- 
visions and water being cut o^, they were at last obliged to capitulate, and 
obtained leave to retire to Parga ; and Samuel with four of his officers 
remained to deliver up therr. stores and ammunition to the commissioners of ^ 
Ali. They had no sooner entered the place, however, than he set fire with 
his own hand to the magazine, and blew himself and the whole party to 
aloms. The greater part of those who were retreating to Parga, were 
massacred, without distinction of sex or age— a group of women who were 
pursued to the brink of a precipice, dashed their children over the cliffs, 
that they might not live in servitude to the infidels. One family of eight 
women and three infants — for all the men had fallen in battle — had obtained 
from one of the sons of Ali a promise to be allowed to remain unmolested 
in the dwelling they then occupied; but, a few days after, a party of his 
soldiers came and insisted on carrying off the younger women, and threat- 
ened the older ones with death. The desperate inmates having obtained 
a short time for preparation, brought out three barrels of gunpowder which 
had been secreted in the house, and drew in a circle round them. The 
younger women calmly recited their prayers ; and the mother, after blessing 
her unpolluted daughters, and 4he infant orphans of her sons, set fire to the 
train, and blew the whole in the air ! The Pargiots collected their bones, 
and interred them honourably, with an inscription commemorating the 
manner of their death ; and thus was the tribe of the Suliotes exterminated 
in 1803 ! But we must return to the treaty df 1 800 . 

The Pargiots, after many vain entreaties to be incorporated with the new 
republic, succeeded at last in having certain conditions inserted into the 
treaty, by which the sovereignty, or patronage rather, of their State was to 
be ceded to the Ottoman. The chiefs of the Seven Islands, who knew that 
their subsistence depended chiefly on that community, and the Russians, 
who were far from wishing to put them thus at the mcfcy of the Porte, 
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exerted themselves in support of their just pretensions. And it was at last 
solemnly stipulated in the dQiinitive treaty, ''That they should retain all 
the privileges they had enjoyed of old under tlie Venetians — tJtat no mosque 
should be built within theiir territory, nor any Mussulman be allowed to 
settle or hold land within it — that they should pay no taxes but those which 
had been anciently paid to Venice, and should enjoy their laws both civil 
and criminal exactly as before — ^and, finally, that to secure the political 
rights of the new sovereign, a bey or officer of rank should be sent from 
Constantinople, whose functions, and the place of his residence, should 
be determined with the advice, and to tlte entire satisJUction of the republic 
of the Seven Islands.^ 

This treaty, and the course of succeeding events, were found sufficient 
to control the violence and perfidy of Ali,. and to exclude the Turks from 
the territory of Parga, till the possession of it was ceded to the English, and 
its fate referred to the Congress of Vienna. An Aga, but without any 
troops, occasionally resided in the place; and a Bey on the neighbouring 
coast rather helped to keep Ali faithful to his engagements, than assisted 
him to infringe them. There can indeed be no better or more practical 
proof of their independence, than that they were allowed, three years after, 
to give refuge to the remnant of the Suliotes when driven finally from their 
territories by the arms of Ali. 

The power of this ferocious chief, however, was now greatly augmented. 

The Divan, in its dread of the establishments of Russia in the islands, lost 

for a time its jealousy and distrust of the most powerful and faithless of its 

subjects, and appointed him Governor-General of the whole of Romelia, 

with supreme authority over all the Pachas of the Grecian provinces. This 

great power he rendered immediately subservient to his ruling passions of 

avarice and revenge. He kept two-fifths of the contributions he levied for 

government, for his own use — and punished the least delay of payment by 

brutal and bloody plunder. On one occasion he is said to have extorted in 

this way upwards of ten millions of piastres — and added 20,000 sheep to 

his numerous flocks. In the midst of this wealth and grandeur, however, 

he found time to avenge on the unfortunate inhabitants of Gardiki, an affront 

which some of them had put upon his mother and sister about forty years 

before. lie surrounded (heir city with his forces, and starved them into a 

capitulation, promising solemnly that they should not be reduced into 

slavery. When he entered the place, he ordered all those who had beon 

concerned in this antiquated offence, and their descendants, (o be brought 

before him. Most of the actual delinquents, of course, were dead — but 

their progeny appears to have been numerous ; for when their numbers 

were counted, it appeared that there were no fewer than 739 males, and 

nearly as many of the other sex. The males were bound and fastened in 

regular ranks, in an enclosed area; and the women round the outside of the 

walls. Ali then entered the enclosuie, and immediately blew out the brains 

of the first man he came up to. His attendants followed his example; and 

the whole were butchered on iliospot, in the hearing of their wives and 

daughters. They were allowed to rot where they fell — and their bones 

are there yet ; — the monster merely shutting up the enclosure, and putting 

an inscription over the door, signifying that it was not to be opened again 

till his agents, who had been despatched all over Greece for that purpose, 

bad collected more of the ofTenders, to share the fate of their associates. 

He looked, however, with unfeigned terror, on the growing strength of 
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the Russians; and, after the battle of Austerlitz, and the peace of Presburg, 
had restored the ascendency of France, he had the audacity to renew his 
overtures to Bonaparte — who sent to him, in the capacity pf consul general, 
a certain M. Pouquevilie, who, in a gasconading book of travels, had en- 
larged very freely on the vices and infirmities of the Pacha. The English 
consul, in hopes of producing a quarrel, contrived that Ali should hear of 
this book; but a Mussulman laughs at printed abuse, and Ali did not chuse 
at that moment to hazard a rupture with France for the pleasure of decapi- 
tating M. Pouqueville. From this time his dependence on the Porte may 
be said to have been merely nominal; for though, in his intercourse with 
(he Divan, hestillassumes the style of a delegate, he has not only acted in 
all things at his own discretion, but has quietly retained all his dignities, 
without seeking any confirmation of them from the successive Sultans he 
has outlasted : — and though he finds it convenient to send large sums of 
money every now and then to Constantinople, it is rather in the capacity 
oflhe munificent ally of every new vizier, than of a tributary of the Empire. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more wretched than the anarchy, or more 
despicable than the feebleness, that had now overtaken this great State, and 
paralyzed even its most meritorious exertions; — insomuch, that, when a 
great force was levied, with the popular approbation, to repress the insults 
of the Russians, the forces, upon reaching the Danube, actually found them- 
selves without a leader or instructions — and so thought the best thing they 
could do was to enlist, in pretty equal moieties, in the ranks of the Ayan of 
Schccunla and the Pehluvian Aga, who were very eagerly desolating their 
country with civil war, in the very face of the common enemy. Ali, in 
this stirring scene, endeavoured to take advantage of all parties; and, in 
order to come at their secrets, made it a practice to open the despatches of 
all the diplomatic agents in his neighbourhood. In 1807 alone, he assas- 
sinated three couriers; and then, to clear himself of blame, hanged the 
wretches by whose agency the crime had been committed. He was espe- 
cially anxious, however, to stand well with Napoleon — and not quite liking 
the tone of M. Pouqueville, despatched Mahomet EfTendi to him in the 
capacity of his ambassador. This worthy Mussulman had been formerly 
a Dominican friar, and head of the Inquisition at Malta. When he took 
that island in his way to Egypt, Bonaparte had carried the good father along 
with him as an interpreter. On his return home, his reverence was un- 
luckily captured by a Corsair, who gave him in a present to Ali : and he, 
finding in him a decided vocation to Islamism, placed him at the head of his 
Divan. He danced attendance on Bonaparte through the campaign which 
terminated at Tilsit — and struggled hard to get the Ionian islands for his 
master at the peace. But it pleased the high contracting parties, at this 
lime, to spare the young republic; and the eloquence of Mahomet was in 
vain. BaAled in this great object, Ali insisted that Parga at least should be 
delivered up to him, in terms of the treaty of 1800, as the only represen- 
tative of the Ottoman Porte on the spot : — for the Bey, who had faithfully 
CulGlled that treaty, had been obliged to remove before the advance of the 
Russians ; and at one time an order was issued to comply with this request. 
But, on further consideration of the matter, Bonaparte instructed his ambas- 
sador to reply, with more regard both to truth and justice than was after- 
wards shown by the Congress, **thal Ali having violated all the clauses of 
the treaty of 1800 in favour otlhe ex- Venetian towns, the whole stipulations 
of that treaty, as to those towns, must be held as annulled ; and that neither 
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he nor the Porte had now any claim to the military occupation of Parga.' 
In reality, every one of those stipulations had been disregarded as to all 
the townd of which Ali had got possession ; and it was merely because 
he had not been allowed to enter Parga, that its rights had been respected. 

Disappointed in his hopes from France, he now paid his court to the 
English ; and certainly did receive from us more countenance than either 
his character or services deserved. Lord Gollingwood at one time relied on 
his co-operation in our expedition against the French forces in the Seven 
Islands ; but it was soon found that he was not to be depended on ; and in 
fact he never did any thing for us whatever, except supplying us with pro- 
visions at a dear rate — a favour which he extended at the same time to our 
enemies, even in violation of our blockade. The notice we took of him, 
however, induced Bonaparte to show him a little more attention — ^after his 
fashion ; and accordingly, he sent him several engineers to fortify his sea- 
ports, who took the opportunity to make a survey of his strength, and to spy 
out all the vulnerable points in his positions. 

At last Bonaparte was overthrown ; and the French power no sooner ceased 
to be formidable, than Ali darted at once like a raven on his prey, and so 
early as March, 181A, surprised the little town of Agia, which is in the ter- 
ritory of Parga ; massacred all the inhabitants: sent the women and children 
to the slave market ; raised a fort to maintain his conquest, and marched in 
open hostility against Parga itself. The French, as successors to the Vene- 
tians, had a garrison of 200 men in the citadel, to whom the inhabitants 
instantly applied for assistance against this assault. But the commander, an 
Arab who had entered the French service in Egypt, pretended that France, 
being at peace with the Porte, could not fight against a Turkish commander, 
and declared that he could take no part in the business. The inhabitants, 
thus left to themselves, went out, men and women, to meet the invaders ; 
and kept up so hot a fire on their ranks — the women charging and handing 
their muskets to the men-— that after a sanguinary struggle, in which one of 
his nephews was slain, Ali was forced to retire, and betake himself to nego- 
ciation with the French, who being at that time blockaded by us at Corfu, 
he thought could easily give up this more insignificant position to purchase 
his assistance against us. It rather appears, however, that his propositions 
were rejected. But the most material fact to be noticed is, that the Pargiots 
now made an application to our commanders to be tiaiken under British pro- 
tection, and, after some hesitation. General Campbell sent an aid-de-camp 
to hold a conference with their deputies at Paxo, where, being joined by 
Captain Uoste of the Bacchante, and Captain Black of the Havannah, it was 
agreed, that they should be taken tinder the protection of Great Britain j and 
Bhareihefate of the Senen Islands ; provided Ihey would, in the first place, 
send a written declaration, signed by the principal inhabitants, that this was 
their own wish ; and, secondly, they should themselves displace the French 
flag, and mount that of England on their citadel, as soon as the two frigates 
appeared before the town. The deputies agreed to these terms, and got a 
flag, with which they succeeded in getting ba^L to their city in the nighl ; 
and inpiraediately assembled a meeting of (he principal inhabitants, to deli- 
berate on the propositions which had been made to them. Among these 
was an aged citizen, regarded among them with great veneration, on account 
of his steady patriotism and extensive knowledge, — ^though his great age and 
austere disposition had for many years withheld him from taking any very 
active part in their aflairs. After listening to the statements of the deputies 
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tod other citizens, he is said to have delivered the foilowingvery remarkable 
speedi, of which we shall endeavour to present our readers with a literal 
translation from the vulgar Greek, in which it is printed in the volume of 
documents before us. In point of political wisdom and manly vigour, as 
well as in its general tone and manner, it seems to us to bear a very striking 
resemblance to the business, speeches we meet with in Thucydides ; while in 
some points, on which it would be painful to dwell, the speaker seems to be 
inspired with something of a prophetic spirit. 

' *■ Fellow Citizens — The expulsion of the French appears (o me to be so 
necessary, that I will not waste words in recommending it. But I exhort 
yon well to consider, before you yield yourselves up to the English, that the 
King of Ei^land now has in his pay all the Kings of Europe, — obtaining 
money for this purpose from his merchants ; so that in that country the 
merchants and the King are but as one : whence, should it become advan- 
tageous to the merchants to sell you, in order (o conciliate Ali, and obtain 
certain commercial advantages in bis harbours, the English will sell you to 
Alt, If, however, you still persist in surrendering yourselves (o England, 
beware how you confide in the promises of military men, whose trade, 
whatever may be their dignity, is but that of a servant; therefore, being 
taught only to obey, they seldom have wisdom to weigh their promises, and 
never have power to fulfil them — as you do, because you are all free men. 
But go and present yourselves before Iheir King : if he mean to be (he mas- 
ter of this city, let him swear it upon the Gospel of Christ. Yet I would 
not entirely trust even him. Wr within these twenty years, Christian princes 
have openly turned their subjects and friends into merchandize, and have 
shown but little regard to the Gospel. But suppose you are once in the 
hand of England — you may be governed well, or you may be governed ill. 
But the well is uncertain; and if tV/, you will have bereft yourselves of all 
remedy. The King of England has not that sword of justice in his hands, 
that he can like Napoleon, Alexander, or the SuKan, decapitate the mis— 
governing Pachas of his distant provinces. On the contrary, his justice isj 
feeble; because, being surrounded by contending parties, he is compelled to 
lean for support upon one party to-day, and to-morrow upon another, and 
yet to pay regard to all ; while each party, in its turn, conceals as much as 
it can; defends and often praises the blunders of its partisans; so- that a 
governor may treat you as slaves, and yet be fearless of punishment. Nor 
would you, O men of Parga, — I say you, because I hope soon to lay me 
down in the peace of God, and be buried by your hands in this church, — nor 
would you be able to obtain redress. This our city is small and poor, and. 
simple and ignorant: whence then shall it have power, h-owdnd money? 
and where the learned citizens, who being sent to Ihe King of England, 
might show him the truth? However, this Parga still possesses those arms 
which have, fcH* so many generations, prevented a single armed Mussulman 
from entering her walls. I say not this that you should be proud of the 
defeat which that butcher of the Christians lately sustamed at your hands ; 
for that victory came from God, — God who will not cease to protect you as 
heretofore, and who can do so because he is just, and because he is almighty; 
whilst the Russians and the French, just and unjust, powerful and weak, by 
turns, have, as the fruit of their protection, exposed you to inconceivable 
perfls, and kept you for several years in perpetual anxiety. These ^glish 
too are but men : and may you not live to see them expelled from all coun- 
tries which they have no longer money to pay, caged up in their island, and 
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preying upon each other from want? Why then recur to foreign aid ? 
Parga is sufficient both to nourish and to defend you. Aii cannot take her 
by land : hecannot blockade her l)y sea, by which your countrymen in tho 
Islands can always supply you with food, and which, in case of extremity, 
will always afford you an easy escape; though 1, for my part, let the danger 
be ever so great, would never exhort you to go forth vagrants and beggars, 
with your wives and children, into a foreign land. Let us all die here at 
home ; and when no way of safety remains for the city, set it on fire, that 
these Infidels may only triumph over our ruined houses and mangled car- 
casses. However, this danger cannot last long : for as much as Ali is now 
old, and his head is always under the sword of the Sultan, whose wTath, 
though it has so long slept, should it at length awake, no Turk will be able to 
escape. At all events, as long as you remain masters of your own city, so 
long will you be able to follow that line of conduct, which, under the mercy 
of God, circumstances may render fit. The Infidels, indeed, may force you 
to give them battle, and reduce you to great extremity: yet you will slay 
many of them to appease the blessed souls of so many Christians slain by 
them. But, once garrisoned by strangers, you will be sulject to the will of 
another; you will not be able to use good fortune, should it ever befal you ; 
and you will for ever lose the right of defending your country, and oven of 
burying yourselves beneath its ruins near your dear forefathers." 

In spite of this remonstrance, the majority of the meeting resolved to 
accede to the propositions of the English, and to sign the declaration re- 
quired ; upon which the old man, refusing to set his hand to it, finally 
reminded them to be careful in enforcing the condition expressed in the 
English offer, that they should follow the fate of the Seven Islands. '' For 
you may be sure," added he, *' that the English will employ every art of 
sophistry to subject as much as they can of Greece to the Porte, in hope of 
strengthening it against the dreaded preponderance of the Russians. Per- 
haps when they have once acknowledged your natural dependenceupon Corfu, 
they will be unable to betray you, without sacrificing at the same time all 
the Seven Islands to the Infidels; a sacrifice which would cover them with 
infamy, — although in proportion as men are powerful, they care less for 
dishonour." He then made his admonition be recorded in the archives of 
the city ; and the assembly, coming out of the church before daylight, drew 
up and addressed to the English commander the following explicit decla- 
ration. 

** We, undersigned Primates of Parga, engage, on behalf of the popula- 
tion, that at the moment when the frigates of his Britannic Majesty shall 
appear before our fortress, we will subject our country and territories to the 
protection of the invincible arms of Great Britain, and will plant on the walls 
of our fortress her glorious flag — it being the determination of our country 
to follow the fate of the Seven Islands, as we have always been under the 
same jurisdiction. — 17th March, 181A." 

In the course of the day, the Bacchante appeared in the roadstead ; and 
the British flag displayed, not from the ramparts of the citadel, but from a 
low spot near the shore. Our officers were not satisfied with this ; and, 
after some negociation, intimated, that unless the inhabitants hoisted the 
British flag on the proper flagstaff of the citadel, they would make sail the 
day after, and leave them to their fate. The French commander had 
threatened to blow up the town by firing the magazine, if any attempt was 
made to dislodge him ; and some speedy and decided measure therefore now 
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became neceBsary. Next morning very early, a widow, pretending busi- 
ness with the commander, went into the citadel with the flag concealed 
under her clothes. She was followed by a lad who used to sell fruit and 
vegetables to the soldiers, and was accordingly admitted without suspicion. 
After ascertaining that everything was in the situation on which his friends 
had reckoned, he gave the signal, by pronouncing, as in the course oL 
crying his vegetables, a Greek word on which they had previously agreed ; 
and instantly the sentinels were knocked down, and a crowd of armed citi- 
zens sprung at once upon every point of the works, some mounting by 
escalades, and others by different passages. In a few minutes they were 
complete masters of the place, and the British flag was triumphantly hoisted 
on the top of the castle. The Bacchante immediately came up to the fort. 
The French garrison were allowed to capitulate honourably ; and, on the 
22d of March, Sir Charles Gordon landed with his detachment, sent off the 
French to Corfu, and with his troops took full and solemn possession of the 
place. Some time after, Lord Bathurst, by the command of the Prince 
Regent, expressed to the King's commissioners for the government of the 
Ionian islands, the royal approbation of what had been done in regard to 
(he occupation of Parga. 

We come now to the last act of the tragedy. The Congress of Vienna 
was in session when this little repubhc, and the greater part of the Ionian 
islands, had been thus taken possession of by the English ; and their policy 
in 181A being to strengthen Austria, as a counterpoise both to France and 
to Russia, all those places would probably have been made over to that 
power, along with the Istrian, Dalmatian, and Venetian provinces that were 
then assigned to her. But after the return of Napoleon, the tardiness of 
Austria, and the great influence acquired by Russia in the Congress of Paris 
after the victory at Waterloo, led to a different, and, in so far as the Pargiots 
were concerned, much more fatal arrangement. The islands were left to 
us : but it was agreed, in pretended conformity with the treaty of 1800, 
that the ex-Venetian towns on the coast should be given up conditionally, 
and in full sovereignty to the Porte — or, in other words, to Ali, who took the 
title of its officer, and was already in possession of all of them but Parga. In 
conformity with this arrangement, Parga was totally extinguished, and its 
bare and deserted walls delivered over to the barbarian by the agents of that 
free government to whose honour it had committed itself I By what motives 
our negociators were induced to consent to this miserable sacrifice, it would 
now be idle to enquire. The common opinion on the Continent is, that 
Lord Castlereagh was cajoled into it by the Russians, who wished to abase 
our national clukracter, and to embroil us vnth the Turks, by making us 
dependent on such a neighbour as Ali for the provisioning of our forces in 
the Islands. But for our parts, we have no great faith In those refinements 
of Machiavelian policy ; and are of opinion, that the worst and most fatal acts 
of public men are far more frequently the fruit of mere ignorance and inat- 
tention, than of deep-laid schemes of perfidy or ambition. We think it by 
no means unlikely that the Noble Lord was actually ignorant of the com- 
pact made between our officers and the Pargiots, and are almost certain, 
that he was not at all aware of the vast importance of that place for the vic- 
tualling of the islands which we were to retain ; — while it is difficult to 
imagine, that he was correctly informed either as to the tenor of the treaty of 
1800, on which he professed to act, or as to the events that had subsequently 
occurred to discharge all claims under it. Sudi ignorance, we certainly 
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think, is not less criminal in a minister, than the intentional violation of hi«( 
duties, whidi leads to the same results ; but it is rather more credible ; and 
requires to be even more loudly reprobated, both as more likely to recur, 
and more possible to be prevented. 

We have spoken of all those occurrences in the calm and dispassionate 
tone of history ; and trust we shall not be thought to deviate from it when 
we add, that an arrangement more ungenerous, cruel, and unjust to those 
who were the objects of it, and at once more dishonourable and injurious 
to those who conducted it, cannot well be imagined, than that we are now 
considmng. In tbejlmt place, it was most Impolitic and injurious to our 
interests, as possessors of the Ionian Islands ; because Parga was almost the 
only remaining channel through which they could be supplied with pro- 
visions ; — and the Turk, viiio was known to be thirsting to regain them, 
would Uius not only have a prodigious advantage in the event of hoa^ities, 
but would be constantly tempted to seek a pretext for hostility, in order to 
make use of this advantage. In the seamd place, it was in die face of a 
treaty recently entered into by our officers, and subsequently approved of 
by our commissioners in the islands, and by the Lord Bathurst, in name of 
the Sovereign. We know very well that it may be argued, that our officers 
had no proper powers to enter into such a treaty ; and that the approbation 
of the Prince Regent, however generally expressed, should be understood 
as applying only to the military occupation of a place previously held by 
the French. But when it is considered, that the place had actually been 
delivered up to us on the faith of that treaty, and retained, to our great 
profit, for upwards of a year, without the least surmise that any of its articles 
were to be objected to,— and especially that the consequence of our tardy 
disavowal of it was, not to replace things «fi statu quo, as ought to have been 
done upon the most rigorous application of the rules of diplomacy — ^but to 
make over to their bitterest enemy, as a property or conquest of our own, 
that which, but for such a treaty, we should never have had the power to 
dispose of — ^it must appear that there never was a case in which this special 
pleading, or quibbling rather, on the law of nations, could be resorted to 
to with so ill a grace or so little plausibility. — But, in the third place, the 
treaty of 1800, to which we pretended to recur, had been annulled and aban- 
doned by all the parties to it, and especially by the Turks, over and over 
again, from the year when it was adopted down to the year 1815. The 
leading stipulation in that treaty was the establishment of the Seven Islands, 
under the joint protection of the Porte and Russia. But, so early as 1802, 
the Porte admitted Great Britain as a guarantee of their independence ; and, 
after the peace of Tilsit, they were all turned into French Colonies, with 
the assent of Russia. It was sufficiently manifest, then, that the whole oi 
that original treaty was abrogated and gone. If any thing more, however, 
was wanting, it was supplied by the transactions of 1809, when the Turks 
themselves concluded a peace with Bonaparte, by which they confirmed to 
him the whole of those conquests, including Parga, in which he had placed 
a garrison. Soon after. Lord Collingwood took from him Zante and Cepha- 
Ionia ; and the Turk then piofessing neutrality, our ambassador at Constanti- 
nople solemnly protested, "that some of the Ionian Islands having been 
delivered from the French by our arms, without the assistance of any of the 
other powers by whom they^shoold have been protected, his Majesty has a 
right to proceed to the settlement of those islands vrithout consulting them — 
and that he will accordingly do so, if the Porte will not now renew its gua- 
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rantee for their protection ;" and not only was Ihis guarantee refused, 
but Iheir pretended neutrality openly violated — not only by supplying 
the enemy at Corfu with stores and provisions, in defiance of our blockade, 
but by allowing our merchantmen to be taken and condemned as prizes 
by the French privateers within the bounds of the Ottoman ports and har- 
bours. Possession was accordingly retained of these conquests, and of the 
others made in 181 A, without any reclamation or complaint on the part of 
the Turks. In the Congress of that year, the basis of the whole proceeding 
was, that all conquests made from France by any of the allies should be at 
the disposal of the whole powers armed against her; but the Porte was not 
of this number, having all along remained at peace with Napoleon, and 
therefore had no right nor interest in any partition of those conquests. Ac- 
cordingly, the independence of the Seven Islands, and of their dependencies, 
was expressly stipulated by several treaties signed with Russia, Austria, and 
France ; and, in the Congress of Paris in 1815 and 1816, the Turk had no 
mioisler or accredited agent, and was no party to their proceedings — so that 
nothing could be more preposterous and unmeaning, than to refer, as to a 
document of binding authority, to a treaty long ago and repeatedly annulled 
by all the parties to it — and to a stipulation in it, introduced solely for the 
benefit of a power that was in fact making no claim — and of whose claims 
it was at any rate impossible to take cognizance, without utterly disregard- 
ing the very basis and foundation of the whole scheme of adjustment. If 
we had any right at all to dispose of Parga, it was on the supposition that 
we had taken it by force of arms from France-, — but all conquests from 
France were to be distributed among the powers allied to control her — and 
the Porte neither was one of these powers, nor one of the parties assembled 
to deliberate on the partition. She neither had any right, nor pretended 
to any. 

But in ^<^ fourth place, and finally, — if all these things had been other- 
wise — if we had had no interest to keep Parga from the Turks — if they had 
never renounced and annulled the treaty of 1800 — if they had been belli- 
gerents allied against France, and parties to the Congress which was to 
dispose of what that alliance had wrested from her ; we say, with the moat 
unlimited confidence, that all this would have afibrded no justification, or 
apology even, for the act of which we are now speaking, and would still 
have left it, though stripped, no doubt, of some aggravations, one of the 
roost flagrant instances of impolicy and oppression of which history has 
preserved any record ; — and that because what was then done in pretended 
implement of the treaty of 1800, was no implement of that treaty^ but a 
mere sanction to the Porte to violate it in all that gave it a colour of justice, 
as it had already shown its determination to violate it. That treaty, no 
doubt, after stipulating as Its main object for the independence of the Seven 
Islands, did also provide that the political dominion or patronage of the ex- 
Venetian towns on the coast should be given up to the Porte ; — but then it 
was an integral part and express condition of this stipulation, ''that no Ma- 
homedan should acquire property or settle in any of those towns — nor build 
mosques within their territory — nor change their laws or internal polity, 
nor levy taxes or duties beyond those that were payable of old by the Ve- 
oelians ; — and that the powers and functions of the bey or officer who ^as 
to attend to the interest of the Ottoman in the place, should be determined 
to the entire satisfaction of the republic of the Seven Islands." — ^These were 
the stipulations of the treaty of 1800 ; — ^but when we thought fit to revive 
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that treaty in 1815, and to plead the necessity of adhering to it, as a 
reason for disavowing the compact by which, and by which alone, we had 
got possession of the place in question, we didjtot think Jit to renew any 
<me of these stipulations — ^but gave up those who had trusted every thing 
to our generosity and honour, without even a recommendation to the mercy 
of their most inveterate enemy. Nor «ould we possibly suppose that these 
conditions would, without express stipulation, be fulfdled for Parga, which 
had been broken in every other quarter. Ali had taken possession of the 
other towns referred to in the treaty of 1800, not in virtue of that treaty, 
but by force of arms — and all, except one, before the treaty had been 
thouglU of. It was notorious fiiat he had dealt with them all like con- 
quered places — built mosques and seraglios within them^ — subverted the 
laws, alienated the property, and enslaved the people. He had afterwards 
made the same attempt repeatedly on Parga — ^and had only been prevented 
from reducing it to the same condition, by the valour of its inhabitants, and 
the extraordinary strength of its position. In these we have seen that the 
wisest of its citizens were still for confiding, when it was given up to us, 
and to our promises of protection, in i81A — and in less than two years dfter, 
it was transferred unconditionaliy to Ali, who never disguised his if^tenlion 
to treat it like a conquered place, nor pretended the least regard to the sti- 
'pulation in its favour contained in that treaty of 1800, in conformity to 
which we held ourselves bound to place it at his disposal ! — Nothing, we 
think, but utter helplessness could have extorted from us a sacrifice so la- 
mentable and degrading ; — and if England, in the Congress of 1815, to which 
the Turk was not so much as a party, had actually been in siich dread of 
the .Turk as to be obliged to do an unjust and dishonourable act to appease 
him, we cannot help thinking, that it would have been less humiliating to 
have made the melancholy submission directly and openly, than to seek to 
disguise it under the pretence of fulfilling a treaty no longer in existence, 
and which we did not even attempt to enforce, in those reciprocal conditions 
under which alone the party to whom we yielded could ever have pretended 
a right to its fulfilment. 

If minor considerations could have any chance of being listened to, when 
those higher ones had failed, it might also, one would think, have occurred, 
that the Porte could not be very seriously desirous iq increase the power of 
a subjet already so formidable — ^and that the whole history of Ali had 
shown, both that concessions increased his insolence, and that he could 
never be a good neighbour to those of whom he did not stand in awe. It is 
true that, like other savages, he hales those whom he is compelled to fear; 
but it is not less true, that fear is the only feeling by which his ferocity can 
be controlled. The Russian commanders always treated him with insult, 
and were always flattered and courted in return. One of them struck one 
of his Beys in his presence, upon which the tyrant quietly withdrew, and 
propitiated the offender with presents. In the same way, after murdering 
General Roze, who had treated him with uniform kindness, he submitted to 
the daily checks and menaces of Pouqueville, by whom he was replaced. 
The instances of his abusing the good nature of the English are innume- 
rable. Having been permitted by Sir Hudson Lowe to repair two custom 
hqjuses on a point opposite to our island of Santa Moro, he instantly changed 
them into two strong forts, with batteries commanding the island, and ca- 
pable any day of reducing it. On another occasion, he seized on a citizen 
of Prevesa, who was brother to the contractor who supplied our troops in 
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Santa Mora with bread, and threatened to roaai him alite if the contractor 
would Aot give up his son to serve as an eunuch in his seraglio. This bru- 
tality was notorious in our quarters ; but it was not thought fit to interfere 
— and the poor man was obliged to sacrifice his child to save the life of his 
brother. One of our own officers was afterwards fired at, and grievously 
wounded, by three of his soldiers — and we were satisfied with having the 
assassins, delivered up at Parga, — ^tp be immediately returned to their master, 
who eontinued them in his service^ and employed them on the same frontier 
which they had polluted by so base a crime. 

This strange forbearance of the English-^the resort of travellers of our 
nation to his court — the formed visits paid him by his Majesty's commis- 
sioners, and not returined, gave an unfortunate plaus'^bility to the false 
reports which he industriously circulai:ed as tg the entire devotion of our 
gov^ninent tp his views, and the briery by w|iich he had secured the good 
offices of all our commanders on the spot. He had even the audacity to print 
in hs gsizetfes, that Sir Thomas Maitland had been invested withtheorder of 
the Greseeat, entirely-Uirough \in^ influence, and omiccount of his attachment 
to him and to the interests of the Porte. When it was first rumoored, 
therefore, at Parga, that they were to be delivered up to their ancient enemy, 
the ta^ dreadful apprehensiOB& were entertaiued,, — and an earnest suppli- 
catiQa addressed to the British commander in die garrison, who answered, 
in March, 1817, by orders of Sir Thom^ MaiHand, that as he had not yet 
receive<| the regujar instructions of his government, hje co)ild give them no 
definitive answer ; but that they might depend on his doing all in his power 
for their advantage, provided they did not forfeit theiir .claim to hi» protection 
by any violence or bloodshed on their own part. 

The substance of the arrangement was now generally known ; and as no- 
body doubted, or affected to doubt, of the mann^^r in which Ali was to treat 
the place when made over to him, the humanity and honour of our commis- 
sioners could suggest nqthing farther ihaa to offer an asylum in the islands 
to such of the citizens as mi^t not be disposed to remain, and to stipulate 
that All, on behalf of the Turkish government, should pay a fair price for 
the lands, buildings, and plantations that might be thus deserted by their 
owners; — and Sir Thomas Maitland accordingly authorised the British com- 
mander to exhibit a letter, in which '' he pledged himself that the place 
shoddy DOt be yielded up till the property of those who might choose to 
emigr^e should be paid for, and they themselves transported to the Ionian 
Islands;" and a proclamation was afterwards published at Parga, in which 
the saoie obligations are expressly undertaken in name of the British go- 
vernment. Ali did not venture openly to oppose a measure of justice, thus 
powerfully supported and enforced ; and appointed Hamed Bey to act as his 
commissioner in making the necessary sarveys and valuations along with 
Mr. Cartwright, who was named on behalf of our Government But he 
had recourse to every resource of intimidation and chicane to prevent it from 
being brought to a conclusion. Mr. Cartwright applied to the British com- 
mander in the citadel, to give him a general idea of the total value of the pos- 
sessions that might be left ; and wasanswered, that, on the supposition that the 
whole people were to emigrate, it would probably amount to between 
A00,000 and 500,000/. sterlihg. The commander afterwards directed a 
particular survey and valuation to be made of the lands, houses, and plan- 
tations, and found that the total considerably exceeded the largest of the sums 
which w^ have mentioned. These valuations, however, were objected to/ 
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as having been made wilbout proper authority ; and something less than a 
third part was ultimately awarded. In the mean Hme^ Ali surrounded the 
city with his troops— insisted on his commissioner being received with fifty 
horsemen — and not only did all he could to seduce some of the lower cili- 
zens to rise upon the English garrison, and admit him unconditionally into 
the town ; but proposed to them to poison our water and provisions ; and 
reported to every one» that he never would pay one farthing, but would 
shortly make good his entry by force, and that the Divan had agreed with Sir 
Robert Listen to give our generals 60,000/. to put a stop to the plan of emi*^ 
gration ; and this produced such a panic and alarm in the settlement, that 
scarcely any one would proceed with the cultivation of his fields : and a 
great proportion sold their neglected lots at an undervalue to greedy adventu- 
rers. The commissioners, however, at last met in June, 1816, and soiOn 
after published each of them a proclamation,— ours repeating so far the as- 
surances of a safe-conduct and fair compensation for the property of those 
who might ohuse to emigrate, but leaving the question of emigration to their 
own free and unbiassed determination — and that of Hamed urging the citi- 
zens to remain in their native town, and declaring that they should enjoy 
all liberty, security, and comfort ; — although, when urged by our officers, 
as well as the Pargiots, to put his name and seal to .this declaration, 
he positively refused to do so, and would give no further explanation. 
After these proclamations had been circulated for some day», all the 
citizens of Parga were brought, one by one, before the two commission- 
ers, and called upon, with much solemnity, to declare their final resolu- 
tion, — when they every one answered, ** that they were resolved to 
abandon their country, rather than stay in it with dishonour ; and tliat 
they would each disinter and carry along with them the bones of their 
forefathers." 

The commissioners then proceeded to their surveys and valuations ; but 
they soon differed with each other, and with the Governor, and were respec- 
tively superseded. A conference then took place between Ali and General 
Maitland in October, which resulted in a suspension of all procedings till 
May, 1818, when a new commissioner was appointed on our part, before 
whom, and the agent of Ali, the whole citizens again repeated their fixed 
determination to leave their country, in the same terms as in the preceding 
year ; and new disputes arose about the mode of valuing the churches, public 
buildings, and property belonging to incorporations. The Pargiots, who were 
now reduced to Uie.greatest distress, sent over a statement of their case, 
with the necessary documents, to be laid before the British Parliament ; but 
having addressed them to a person who was not a British subject, he did 
not think himself entitled to make any formal application in their name, 
though we have reason to believe, that the notice which has been taken of 
their case in Parliament originated in this communication. In the mean 
time, the proceedings went tardily on ; and at last, in June, 1819, General 
Maitland, in consequence of the depreciation of property by the neglect and 
despair of its owners, finally declared the compensation to be paid by Ali, 
for the Turkish government, to be l42,A25/sterUng; and, shortly after, 
intimated to the cKizens, that he was ready to provide for their transpor- 
tation to the islands. 

As soon as this notice was given, every family marched solemnly out of 
its dwelling, without tears or lamentation; and the men, preceded by their 
"priests, and followed by their sons, proceeded to the sepulchres of their fa- 
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Ihers, and silently onearthed and collected their remains, — ^which they placed 
upon a huge pile of wood which they had previously erected before one 
of their churches. They then took their arms in their hands, and setting 
fire to the pile, stood motionless and silent around it, till the whole was 
consumed. During this melancholy ceremony, some of All's troops, im- 
patient for possession, approached the gates of the town ; upon which a 
deputation of the citizens was sent to inform our Governor, that if a single 
InGdel was admitted before the remains of their ancestors were secured from 
profanation, and they themselves, with their families, fairly embarked, they 
would all instantly put to death their. wives and children, and die with their 
arms in their hands, — ^and not without a bloody revenge on those who had 
bought and sold their country. Such a remonstrance, at sach a moment, 
was felt and respected as it ought by those to whom it was addressed^ 
Genera) Adam succeeded in stopping the march of the Musulmans. Tho 
pile burnt out, and the people embarked in silence; and free and Ghristlaa 
Parga is now a stronghold of ruffians, renegadoes, and slaves. 



PARTITIONS OF POLAND.*, 



The three works which are now before us contain particulars of ttiePar- 
tilions of Poland which have not hitherto been made public in our language, 
and which, besides their importance to the general readers of history, seem 
to us peculiarly interesting in the present slate of £urope. We shall there- 
fore take (his occasion to lay before the public an abridged statement of some 
of the most important of these particulars ; after premising a short account 
of the witnesses on whose testimony our narrative will principally be 

founded. 

The Memoirs of M. V. Dohm begin in 1778, and are meant to reach till 
1806, during the whole of which time he filled a secondary, but not unim- 
portant, office under the Government of Prussia. After the French conquest 
in 1806*, he became a subject of the short-lived kingdom of Weptphalia, 
under which he held office (as he now tells us) unwillingly till 1810, when 
he obtained permission to retire, and employed his leisure in the composi- 
tion of these Memoirs, of which the Part hitherto published extends only 
to the death of the Great Frederic in 1786,— the least interesting and best 
known portion of the period in Prussian history which the work is designed 

to comprehend. 

No. 2. is a History of the Three Dismemberments of Poland, by M. Fer- 
rand, formerly a magistrate of the Parliament of Paris, one of the most 
zealous Royalists of the old school, an enemy of liberty, but a friend of na- 
tional independence, who, though a warm admirer of the Holy Alliance, 
yet honestly, but not consistently, reprobates the Partition of Poland as the 
first step towards the dissolution of the European system. The most valu- 
able part of this publication consists in extracts from the Notes and Col- 
lections of Rulhieres, which were intended by that writer as materials for 

* 1. Deokwurd^keiteu MeinerZeit Von C. W. V. Dohm 6 Vol*. 8vo Lemgo u HanoTer. 
1814—1819. 2. ffistoire des liow Wmembremens de 1» Pologne. Par M. Ferrand. S Vote. 
8fo Paria, 1820. 3. M^moiren et Acle« AuthentiquM relatifs aux N^g<g»tiOM qm ont prt- 
Sd^ te Srtw de la Pologne. (Without the name of the Author, or the Place of PublteationJ 
1 Vol. 8to. 1810.— Vol. xuvii. page 462. November, 1882. ..^ ,» 
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the contiDuation of his hrillant work. The value of these extracts, and of 
th9 general narration, would have been greatly increased, had the author 
deigned minutely to quote authorities, and to particularize the dates of events ; 
securities for literary probity which we have seldom found in modern French 
histories, except in the works of M. Sismondi, and in the invaluable History 
of Venice, by M. Daru ; a book which contains more information, new to 
roost readers, than has been presented to the public by any European his- 
torian of late years. 

No. 5. is a Collection of Diplomatic Correspondence between (he three 
Governments who partitioned Poland, from 1771 to 177A, published anony- 
mously at Weimar in 1810, by the Count de Goertz, f<^ many years 
employed in some of the eminent stations of Prussian diplomacy. The 
authenticity and importance of these documents are equally indisputable. 

Little more than fifty years have passed since Poland continued to occupy 
a high place among the powers of Europe. Her natural means of wealth 
and force were inferior to those of few states of the second order. The 
surface of the country exceeded that of France; and the number of inhabi- 
tants was estimated at fourteen millions — ^a population probably exceeding 
that of the British Islands, or of the Spanish Peninsula, at the era of the first 
Partition. The climate was nowhere unfriendly to health, or unfavourable 
to labour ; the soil was fertile, the produce redundapt : a large portion of 
the country, still uncleared, afforded ample scope for agricultural enterprise. 
Great rivers afforded easy means of opening an internal navigation from die 
Baltic to the Mediterranean. In addition to these natural advantages, there 
were many of those circumstances in the history and situation of Poland 
which render a people fond and proud of their country, and foster that na- 
tional spirit which is the most effectual instrument either of defence or ag- 
grandizement. Till the middle of the seventeenth century, she was the 
predominating power of the North. With Hungary, and the maritime 
strength of Venice, she formed the eastern defence of Christendom against 
the Turkish tyrants of Greece ; and, on the north-east, she was long the 
sole barrier against the more obscure barbarians of Muscovy, after they 
had thrown off the Tartarian yoke.^ A nation which thus constituted a 
part of the van-guard of civilization, necessarily became martial, and gained 
all the renown in arms which could be acquired before war had become a 
science. The wars of the Poles, irregular, romantic, full of personal ad- 
venture, dependent on individual courage and peculiar character, proceed- 
ii^ little from the policy of cabinets, but deeply imbued by those sonti- 
niiiints of chivalry which may pervade a nation, chequered by extraordinary 
vicissitudes, carried on against barbarous enemies in remote and wild pro- 
vinces, were calculated to leave a deep impression on Uie feelings of the 
people, and to give every man the liveliest interest in the glories and dangers 
of his country. Whatever renders the members of a community more 
like each other, and unlike their neighbours, usually strengthens the bonds 
of attachment between them. The Poles were the only representatives of 
the Sarmatian race in the assembly of civilized nations. Their language 
and their national literature— those great sources of sympathy and objects 
of national pride — ^were cultivated with no small success. They contri- 
buted, in one instance, signally to the progress of science ; and they took no 
ignoble part in those classical studies which composed the common litera- 
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ture of Europe. They were bound to their country by the peculiarities of 
its institutions and usages — ^perhaps, also, by the very defects in their go- 
vernment, which at last contributed to its fall, by those dangerous privileges, 
and by that tumultuary independence which rendered their condition a» 
much above that of the slaves of absolute monarchy, as it was below the lot 
of those who inherit the blessings of legal and morsd freedom. They had 
once another singularity, of which they might justly have been propd, if 
they had not abandoned it in times which ought to have been more enlight- 
ened. Soon after the Reformation, they set the first example of that true 
religious liberty which equally admits the members of all sects to the pri- 
vileges, the offices, and dignities of the commonwealth/ For nearly a 
century, they afforded a secure asylum to those obnoxious sects of Anabaptists 
and Unitarians, whom all other States excluded from toleration ; and the 
Hebrew nation, proscribed every where else for several ages, found a second 
eoimtry, with protection for their learned and religious establishments, in 
(his hospitable and tolerant land. 

A body of gentry, amounting to about half a million, professing the 
equality of gentlemen amidst the utmost extremes of affluence and poverty, 
forming at once the legislature and the army, or rather constituting the 
commonwealth, ware reproached, perhaps justly, with the parade, dissi- 
pation, and levity which generally characterize the masters of slaves ; but 
their flBculties were roused by ambition — they felt the dignity of conscious 
indepeqdence-rand they joined to the brilliant valour of their ancestors an 
unconunon degree of the accomplishments and manners of a polished age. 
Even in the days of her decline, Poland had still a part allotted to her in die 
European system. By her mere situation, without any activity on her part, 
she in some measure prevented the collision and preserved the balance of 
the three greatest military powers of the Continent. She constituted an 
essential member of the federative system of France ; and, by her vicinity 
to Turkey, and influence on the commerce of the Baltic, directly affected 
the general interest of Europe. Her preservation was one of the few parts 
of continential policy in which both France and England were concerned ; 
and all the governments of Europe dreaded the aggrandizement of her 
neighbours. 

In these circumstances^ it might have been thought that the dismem- 
berment of the territory of a numerous, brave, ancient, and renowned 
people, passionately devoted to their native land, without colour of right 
or pretext of offence, in a period of profound peace, in defiance of the law 
of nations, and of the common, interest of all states, was an event not much 
more probable than that the same vast country should be swallowed up 
by a convulsion of nature. After such an occurrence, no State can consider 
herself as safe. Befoie that dismemberment^ indeed, nations were exposed 
to the evils of war andthe chance of conquest ; but in peace they placed some> 
reliance on each others faith ; and even in the utmost dangers of war they 
relied on the prevalene of that established policy which then disposed every 
nation to prevent the entire destruction of any other. The crime has, 
however, been triumphintly consummated. The principle of the balance of 

• At the Diets of 1663, 1561 and 1569, 'Art de verifier les Dates, ii. 74. It is at Ihe same time 
tliftt we find them describiag t>e variety of tlieir religious sectK — ^ Nos qm mmus Dissidentes 
in Religione.^ ' The terra Dtsidents then included the Catholics as well as all other GhriHtian 
sects. The Unitarians were fin excluded about 1650. The subseqaenl exclusion of the Greeks 
and Protestants^ who were disi^nters from the EstabHshment, was one of the immediate causes of 
the ruin of Poland. 
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power perished in the Partition of Poland ; and nations have, since that 
example, looked even in peace on their neighbours as conspirators secretly 
plotting their destruction. The system of Partition has been continued down 
to the present moment, by its original authors. It has been copied by their 
enemies ; and the very powers who dismembered Poland are now the allies 
of England, and the masters of every part of the Continent, except Franca 
and Spain. 

The succession to the Grown of Poland appears, in ancient times, to have 
been governed by that rude combination of inheritance and election which on- 
ginally prevailedin mostEuropean monarchies, where there wasa general in- 
clination to respect hereditary claims, and even the occasional elections were 
confined to the members of the reigning family. Had Yiot the male heirs of 
the House of Jagellon been extinct, or had the rule of female succession 
been introduced, it is probable that the Polish monarchy would have 
become strictly hereditary. The inconveniences of elective monarchy 
chiefly arose in Poland from the admission of powerful foreign princes as 
candidates for the Crown. That form of government proved rather inju- 
rious to the independence, than to the internal peace of the country. More 
than a century, indeed, elapsed before the mischief was felt. In spite of the 
ascendant acquired by Sweden in the affairs of the North, Poland slill main- 
tained a high rank; and her last great exertion, when John Sobieski drove 
the Turkish barbarians from the gates of Vienna (in 1683 ), was worthy of 
her ancient character as the guardian of Christendom. The death of the 
great Sobieski (1696) first showed, that the admission of powerful foreign 
candidates for the Crown might lead to the introduction of foreign influence, 
and even foreign arms, into the kingdom. The contest which then occurred 
between the Prince of Conti and Augustus Elector of Saxony, seemed only 
to prolong the interregnum beyond its usual term ; but it was decided in 
favour of the latter Prince, by his Saxon army and by Russian influence. 
Charles XII. attacked, by a formidable confederacy in his extreme youth, 
and having, in his eighteenth year, compelled Denmark to submit, and de- 
feated a great Russian army, turned his victorious arms against Poland, 
entered Warsaw in triumph before he had reached the age of twenty, de- 
posed the Elector of Saxony as a usurper, raised to the royal dignity by 
foreign force, and obliged that Prince, by express tieaty, to renounce his 
pretensions to the Crown. He was doubtless impelled to these measures 
by the insolence of a youthful conqueror, and by resentment against the 
Elector ; but he was also influenced by those rude conceptions of justice, 
sometimes degenerating into cruelty, which were bleided with his irregular 
ambition. He had the generosity, however, to spare the territory of the 
republic, and the good sense to propose the son of the great Sobieski to fill 
the vacant throne; a proposal which, had it been successful, might have 
banished foreign factions, by gradually conferring on ^Polish family an here- 
ditary claim to the Crown. But the Saxons, foreeeing such a measure, 
carried away young Sobieski a prisoner. Charles lestowed the Crown on 
Stanislaus Leczinski, a Polish gentleman of worth aid talent, but destitute of 
the genius and boldness which the public dangers required; and the King 
of Sweden, who thus set the example of a secoid King enthroned by a 
foreign army, struck another blow at the indepeidence of Poland. The 
treaty of Alt-Ranstadt was soon after annulled b^ the battle of Pultowa; 
and Augustus renewed the pretensions which he lad solemnly renounced, 
and returned triumphantly to Warsaw. The acendant of the Czar was 
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for a moment suspended by the treaty of Prulh (in 1711], where tlie Turks 
compelled Peter to swear that he would withdraw his troops from Poland, 
aad never interfere in the internal affairs of that republic. As soon, how- 
ever, as the Porte were ei^aged in a warwith Austria, the Czar marched an 
army into Poland (in 1717), and exhibited the first example of a com- 
promise between the King and the Diet, under the mediation of a Russian 
ambassador, and surrounded by Russian troops. 

The death of Augustus (in 1733) had nearly occasioned a general war 
ibroughout Europe. The interest of Stanislaus, the deposed King) was 
espoused by France, partly perhaps because Louis XY. had married his 
daughter, but chiefly because the cause of the new Elector of Saxony, who 
was his competitor, was supported by Austria, the ally of England, and by 
Russia, which was then closely connected with Austria. The Court of 
Petersburgh then set up the fatal pretext of a guarantee of the Polish con- 
stitution, founded on the transactions of 1717. A guarantee of the territo- 
ries and rights of one independent State against others, is perfectly com- 
patible with justice. But a guarantee of the institutions of a people against 
themselves, is but another name for dependence on the foreign power which 
enforces it. In pursuance of this pretended guarantee, the country was 
invaded by sixty thousand Russians, who ravaged with fire and sword every 
district which opposed their progress; and, being unable to reach the 
regular place of election by the last day which the law allowed, compelled 
a handful of gentlemen, some of them in chains, whom they brought toge- 
ther in a forest near Warsaw, to elect Augustus the Third. 

Henceforward Russia treated Poland as a vassal State. The nation 
indeed disappeared from the European system ; she was the subject of wars 
and negociations, but no longej: a party engaged in them. Under Augus- 
tus III., she was almost as much without government at home, as without 
influence abroad. For thirty years she slumbered in a state of pacific 
anarchy, which is almost without example in history. The Diets of the 
republic were regularly assembled, conformably to the laws ; but every one 
of these assemblies, during the whole of that long period, was dissolved, 
without adopting a single measure of legislation or government. This ex- 
traordinary suspension of public authority arose from the privilege which 
each nuncio possessed, of stopping any public measure, by declaring his 
dissent from it, known throughout Europe as the Liberum Veto — express- 
ed in Polish by the words **Nie poswalam," — " I cannot consent." To 
give a satisfactory account of the origin and progress of this anomalous pri- 
vilege would pffobably require more industrious and critical research than 
were applied to the subject when Polish antiquaries and lawyers existed.* 
^ienerally speaking, the absolute negative enjoyed by every member of the 
Polish Diet seems to have arisen from the principle, that the Nuncios were 
not representatives, but ministers ; that their power of acting was limited 
hy the imperative instructions of the provinces ; that the constitution was 
rather a confederacy than a commonwealth ; and the Diet not so much a 
deliberative assembly, as a meeting of delegates, whose whole duty con- 
sisted in declaring the determination of their respective constituents. Of 
such a state of things unanimity seemed the natural consequence. But as 
the sovereign power was really vested in the gentry, they were authorized, 

* We haTe sooght in vaia for a leg^ and constitutiona] account of these singular usages. The 
ioformatiofl on this subject in Lengnich Jus Puhlicum Polonia is so vague and unsatisfactorjr, 
t!>at, after having takeu some trouble to procure it, we abstain from troubling our readers witb it. 
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by the laws of tho repoblie, to interrere in public affairs in a manner most 
iaconvenient and hazardous, though rendered in some measure necessary 
l)y the unreasonable institution of unanimity. This interference was ef- 
fe^t^ by that species pf legal insurrection called a Confederation, in which 
any pumber of gentlemen subscribing the Alliance bound themselves to 
pursue, by force of arms, its avowed object, either of defending the country, 
or preserving the laws, or maintaining the privileges of any class of citizens. 
)t was equally lawful for another body of iuohlemen to associate themselves 
against the former. The war between them was legitimate. Neither party 
\Vi)re treated as rebels, for both were co(qposed of members of the sovereign 
cjas9, pr ra.ther, both were composed of a number of separate sovereigns, 
whpse ordinary union was. so loose and frail, that it seemed scarcely a 
^ei)ai:tui^e from its principle to adopt, for a time, a closer alliance with a 
clipsep party pf their fellowrnobles. In these Confederations, the sovereign 
]D(]^Wcr released itself from the restraint of unanimity ; and in order to 
obtain that liberty, the Diet sometimes resolved itself into a Federation ; in 
which case, they lost little by being obliged to rely on the zeal of voluntary 
adherents, more than on the legal obedience of citizens. This last expc- 
input, of converting the ordinary into a Confederate Diet, is perhaps the 
most singular example in history of a Legislative Assembly assuming the 
form, of a party in civil war, in order to escape from the restraints of an 
inconvenient law. 

On the death of Augustus III., it pleased the Empress Catharine II. to 
appoint Stanislaus Poniatowski, one of her discarded lovers, to the vacant 
throne; a inan who possessed many of the qualities and accomplishments 
which are attractive in private life ; hut who, when he was exposed to the 
tests pf elevated station and public danger, proved to be utterly void of all 
dignity and energy. Several circumstances in the state of Europe enabled 
Catharine to bestow the Crown on Poniatowski, without resistance from 
foreign powers. France, was unwilluig to expose herself so early to the 
hazard of a newiwar. She was restrained by her recent alliance with Aus- 
tria ; and the unexpected death of the Elector of Saxony deprived the 
Courts pf Versailles and Vienna of the competitor whom they could sop- 
port with most hope of success against tho influence of the Czarina. Fre- 
deric II. » abandoned, or (as he ^imself with reason thought] betrayed by 
England,* found himself, at the general peace, without an ally, exposed to 
the deserved resentment of Austria, and no longer with any hope of aid from 
France, which had become the friend of his natural enemy. Id this situation, 
lie thought it necessary to court the friendship of Catharine ;* and in the be- 
ginning of the year 176A concluded a defensive alliance with her, of which 
the stipulations with respect to Poland were, that they were to oppose every 
attempt either to make that Crown hereditary, or to strengthen the Royal 
powers ; that they were to unite in securing the election of Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski ; and that they were to protect the Dissidents of the Greek and Pro- 
tectant Communions, who, since the year 1717, had been deprived of that 
equal admissibility to public office which was bestowed on them by the li- 
berality of the ancient laws. The former part'of these stipulations was in- 
tended to perpetuate the confusions of Poland, and to ensure her dependence 
on her neighbours ; the latter afl'orded a specious pretext for constant inter- 

♦ Mem. de 1763 a 177B, Inlroduction. Frederic charscs the new Adminialratioii of Geo. UL 
not only with breach of treaty in making peace without him, but with necretty offering to regain 
Silesia for Maria Therefta, and with labouring to embroil Peter III. with Pruwia. 
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)ecence, and secured the support of a party whom the iiijuMice of their 
own Government threw into the arms of foreign powers. Catharine, in a 
Declaration delivered at Warsaw, asserted, **that she did nothing but in 
\irlue of the right of vicinage, acknowledged by all nations ;"* and on ano- 
ther occasion she observed, ** that justice and humanity w6re the sole rules of 
her conduct; and that her virtues alone had placed her on the throiie/*^ 
It is proper to add, that all the powerful neighbours of Poland then made de^ 
4'laratioQs, which, when considered in contrast with their subsequent con- 
duct, are sufficient to teach mankind how far they may trust to the sincerity, 
faith, and honour of absolute monarchs. On the 2Ath of January, i7Bh, Fl-o- 
deric declared, that '< he should constantly labour to defend the States of tho 
Republic in their integrity*' On the 16th of March, in th6 saine year, Ma- 
ria Theresa, a sovereign celebrated for piety and justice^ assured the Polish 
Government of *' her resolution to maintain the Republic in all her rights, 
prerogatives, ^n^possessiom.** On the 23d of May, even Catharine her- 
self, when Poland, for the first time, acknowledged her title of Empress of 
all the Kussias, granted to the Republic '' ▲ solemn guaaaivtbe of all he» 
possessions/' % Though the Poles were abandoned by their allies, and dis- 
tracted by divisions, they made a gallieint stand against the appointment of 
the discarded lover of a foreign princess to be their King. One party, at the 
head of which was the illustrious House of Gzartorinski, by supporting th6 
influence of Russia, and the election of Stanislaus, hoped to obtain the powi^r 
of reforming the constitution, of abolishing the veto, and giving due strength 
to the Cirown. The other, more generous, though less enlightened, spurned 
at foreign interference, and made the most vigorous efforts to assert indepen- 
dence, but were unhappily averse to reforms of the constitution, wedded to 
ancient abuses, and resolutely determined to exclude their fellow-citizens bf 
different religions from equal privileges. The leaders of the latter party 
were the great General Branicki, a veteran of Roman dignity and intrepidity, 
and Prince Radzivil, a youth of almost regal revenue and dignity, who, by a 
singular combination of valour and generosity, with violence and wildness,* 
exhibited a striking picture of a Sarmatian grandee. The events which passed 
in the interregnum, as they are related by Rulhieres, form one of the most 
interesting parts of modern history. The variety of character, the elevation 
of mind, and the vigour of talent exhibited in the fatal struggle vl^hibh then 
began, aflFord a memorable proof of the superiority of the worst aristocracy 
over the best adniinistered absolute monarchy. In the contest amotig mafay 
masters of slaves, they check or excite each other, genius and valour ard 
called forth, and many qualities are formed, which approach to great virtues. 
But where there is only one master of slaves, he is neither animated by com- 
petitors, nor controlled by submission. The most turbulent aristocracy, with 
all its disorders and insecurity, most contain a certain number of men who- 
respect themselves, and who have some scbpe for the free eiercise of genius 
and virtue. 

In spite of all the efiforts of generotis patriotism, a Diet, silrrounded by ht 
Russian army, were compelled to elect Stanislaus. The Princes Czar- 
torinski expected to reign under the name of their nephew ; they had 
carried through their refbrms so dexterously as to be almost unobserved ; 
but Catharine had too deep an interest in the anarchy of Poland not to watch 
over its preservation. She availed herself of the prejudices of the party 

♦ Rulhieres. ii, 41. % Ferrand. I. et Pieces Jiwtific. 

t Ibid. ii. 151. 
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most adverse to her, and obliged the Diet to abrogate the reforms. The 
Russian ambassadors were her viceroys in Poland ; Keyserling, a crafty and 
smooth German jurist; Saldern, a desperate adventurer, banished from 
Holstein for forgery; and Repnin, a haughty and brutal Muscovite, were 
selected, perhaps from the variety of their character, to suit the fluctuating 
circumstances of the country ; but all of them spoke in that tone of authority 
v^hich has ever since continued to distinguish the Russian diplomacy. 
Prince Gzartorinski was desirous not to be present in the Diet when his 
measures were repealed ; but Repnin told him, that if he were not, his 
palaces should be burnt, and his estates laid waste. Gzartorinski understood 
this system of Muscovite canvass, and submitted to the humiliation of pro- 
posing to abrogate those reformations which he thought essential to the 
existence of the Republic. 

The Russian and Prussian ministers presented notes in favour of the 
Dissidents in September, 176A,* and afterwards urged the claims of that body 
more fully to the Diet of 1766, when they were seconded with honest in- 
tentions, though perhaps with a doubtful right of interference, by Great 
Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, as parties to the treaty of OJiva, or as 
guarantees of that important treaty, the foundation of the political system of 
the north of Europe. The Diet, influenced by the unnatural union of an 
intolerant spirit, with a generous indignation against foreign interference, 
rejected all these solicitations, though they were undoubtedly agreeable to 
the principle of the treaty of Oliva, and though some of them proceeded 
from powers who could not be suspected of unfriendly intentions. In 1767, 
the Dissidents were unhappily prevailed upon to enter into confederations 
for the recovery of their ancient rights, and thus to furnish a pretext for the 
armed interference of Russia. Forty thousand Russians entered Poland 
under pretence of protecting the Confederated Dissidents. In order to 
embroil the aflairs of that distracte*d cojuntry still more irretrievably, 
Catharine now afiected to espouse the cause of the Republicans who had 
resisted the election of Stanislaus. Prince Radzivil returned from his exile. 
A general confederation of malcontents was formed under his auspices at 
Radom, but surrounded by Russian troops, and subject to the orders of the 
brutal Repnin. That capricious barbarian used his power with such in- 
solence as soon to provoke general resistance. He prepared for a sub- 
servient Diet by the utmost excesses of military violence at the elections, 
and by threats of banishment to Siberia held out to every one whose op- 
position he dreaded. The Diet, which met on the Alh October, 1767, 
showed strong symptoms of independence. The means adopted by Repnin 
to subdue the obstinacy of that Assembly are described by Rulhieres in one 
of the most striking passages of his eloquent work.f 

The Diet were at length intimidated ; and Repnin obtained their consent 
to a treaty with Russia, t stipulating for the equal admission of all religious 
sects to civil offices, containing a reciprocal guarantee '* of the integrity of 
the territories of both powers in the most solemn and sacred manner; " 
confirming the constitution of Poland, especially the fatal law of unanimity, 
with a few alterations recently made by the Diet, and placing this ** Con- 
stitution, with the Government, liberty, and rights of Poland, under the 
guarantee of her Imperial Majesty, who most solemnly promises to preserve 
the Republic for ever entire." Thus, under the pretence of religious liberty, 

* Martens Recueil, i. 340. ± Martens, iv. 582. 

t Rulhicree, u. 466. 470. 
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Ihe disorder and feebleness of Poland were perpetuated, and the principle 
of guarantee once more applied to internal institutions, to the absolute and 
total destruction of all remains of independence. Frederic II., an accom- 
plice in these crimes, describes their immediate efTect with the truth and 
coolness of an unconcerned spectator. ''So many acts of sovereignly," 
says he, ** exercised by a foreign power on Ihe territory of Ihe repubHc, at 
length excited universal indignation; — the offensive measures were not 
softened by the arrogance of Prince Repnin ;— enthusiasm seized the minds 
of all, and the grandees availed themselves of Ihe fanaticism and of their 
followers and serfs, to throw off a yoke which had become insupportable." * 
In this temper of the nation, the Diet rose on the 6th of March, 1768, and 
with it expired the confederation of Radom, which furnished the second 
example, within five years, of a Polish party so blind to experience as to 
become the dupes of Russia. A confederation was immediately formed at 
Barf in Podolia, for the preservation of religion and liberty, which, in a 
moment, spread over the whole kingdom. The Russian officers hesitated 
for a moment whether they could take a part in this intestine war. Repnin, 
by pronouncing the word Siberia, compelled those members of the Senate 
who were at Warsaw to claim the aid of Russia, notwithstanding the dissent 
of the Gzartorinskis and their friends, who protested against that inglorious 
and ruinous determination. The events of the war between Russia, and 
the confederation which followed, it is not our province to relate. On the 
part of Russia, it presents a series of acts of treachery, falsehood, rapacity, 
and cruelty, not unworthy of C^sar Rorgia. , The resistance of the Poles, 
ao undisciplined and almost unarmed people, betrayed by their King and 
Senate, in a country without fastnesses or fortiOcations, where the enemy 
bad already established themselves at every important point, forms one of the 
most glorious, though the most unfortunate, of the struggles of mankind for 
their rights. The Council of the Confederation established themselves at 
Eperies, within the frontier of Hungary, with the connivance and secret 
favour of Austria. Some French officers, and aid in money from Versailles 
aod Constantinople, added something to their strength and more to their 
credit. Repnin entered into a negociation with them, and proposed an 
armistice, till he could procure reinforcements. Old Pulauski, the first 
leader of the Confederation, objected. *' There is no word," said he, **in 
the Russian language for honour." The event speedily showed that the 
word would have been altogether superfluous. Repnin, as soon as he was 
reinforced, laughed at the armistice, fell upon the Confederates, and laid 
waste the lands of all true Poles with fire and sword. The Cossacks brought 
to Repnin 's house at Warsaw, Polish gentlemen tied to the tails of their 
horses, and dragged in this manner along the ground, t A Russian Colonel, 
named Drewitz, seems to have surpassed all his comrades in ferocity. Not 
content with massacring the gentlemen to whom quarter had been given, he 
inflicted on them the punishments invented in Russia for slaves ; sometimes 
tying them to trees as a mark for his soldiers to fire at; sometimes scorching 
certain parts of their skin,, so as to represent the national dress of Poland ; 
sometimes dispersing them over the provinces, after he had cut off their 
bands, arms, nose, or ears, as living examples of the punishment suffered 
by those who loved their country. § It is remarkable, that this ferocious 
monster, then the hero of the Muscovite army, was deficient inthe common 

* Mem. de 1763 jusqa'a 1775. % Rulhieres, iii. 55. 

t See their Manifesto. Marteos, i. 455. § Rulbieree, iii. \1A, See also Aonual Register, &c. 
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quaHty of military courage. Peter had not civilized the Russians. That 
was an undertaking beyond even his genius, and inconsistent with his 
ferocious character. He only armed a barbarous people with the arts of 
civilized war. 

But no valour could have'enabled the Confederates of Bar to resist the 
power of Russia for four years, if they had not been seconded by certain 
important changes in the political system of Europe, which at first raised a 
powerful diversion in their favour, but at length proved the immediate cause 
of the dismemberment of Poland. These chatiges may be dated from the 
alliance of France with Austria in 1756, and still more from the peace of 
176^. On the day on which the Duke de Choiseul signed (he preliminaries j 
of peace at Fontainebleau, he entered into a socret cdnventidh With Spain, , 
by which it was agreed that the war sho*uld be renewed against Ei^and in 
eight years; a time which was thought sufficient to repair the exhausted 
strength of the two Bourbon monarchies. * The hostility of the French 
minister to England was at that time extretne. ** If I were master," said j 
he, ''we should act towards England as Spain did to the Moors. If we 
really adopted that system, England would, ih thirty years, be re<kiced and 
destroyed. "f Soon after, however, his vigilance was directed to other 
quarters by projects which threatened to deprive France of her accustomed 
and due influence in the north and east of Europe. He was incensed at 
Catharine for not resuming the alliance with Austria, and the war which 
had been abruptly suspended by the caprice of her unfortunate husband ; 
and she, on the other hand, soon after she was seated on the throne, had 
formed one of those vast and apparently chimerical plans to which absolute 
power and immense territory have familiarized the minds of Russian 
sovereigns. She laboured to counteract the influence of France, which 
she considered as the chief obstacle to her ambition, on all the frontiers of 
her empire, in Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, by the formation of a great! 
alliance of the North, to consist of England, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark,! 
and Poland, Russia being of course the head of the league. :f: Choiseul 
exerted himself in every quarter to defeat this project, or rather to be' 
revenged ott Catharine for attempts which were already defeated by their; 
own extravagance and vastness. In Sweden, his plan for reducing the 
Russian influence was successfully resisted in 1768; but the Revolution 
accomplished by Gustavus III. in 1772, re-established the French ascendant 
in that kingdom. The Count de Yergennes, ambassador at Constantinople, 
opened the eyes of the Sultan on the ambitious projects of Catharine in! 
Sweden, in Poland, and in the Crimea. The strongest assurances of power-^ 
ful aid were held out by France, which, had Choiseul remained in power, 
would probably have been carried into eflect. By all these means, Ver- 
gennes persuaded the Porte to declare war against Russia on the 30th o{ 
October, 1768. § The Confederates of Bar, who had established themselves 

* Ferraml. i. 76. The faflare of this perfidious project is to be ascribed to the decline of Choiseul'a 
iDfluence, which preceded his downfa). The affair of Palklaad's Islands was a fragn^ot of the 
desifi^. 

t Despatch from M. de Choiseul to M. D*Ossun at Madrid, 5th April, 1762. Flassan. Dip, 
Franc, vi. 466. About thirty pears afterwards, the Preach monarchy was destroyed. 

i Rulhieres. ii. 310. Fenrand, i. 75. 

§ Flassan. Diplotn. FraoQaise, vii. 83. Ver£enni?8 was immediately recalled, notwithstanding 
this sttccesH, for having lowered {dkconsicUi'de) hirii^elf by marrying the daughter of a physician. 
He brought back with him the three millions (120,000/. sterling) which had been remitted to him 
to bribe Uie Diiran,--a proof of their disinterestedness^ and of nis integrity. Catharine called hini 
**■ Mustaphe^s Prompter.^ 
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ID the neighbourhood pf the Turkish as well as of the Austrian proiances, 
now received open assistance from the Turks. The Russian iirins were 
fully occupied in the Turkish war; a Russian fleef entered the Mediter- 
ranean ; the agents of the Court of Petersburgh excited a revolt among th,e 
Greeks, whoni they afterwards treacherously and cruelly abandoned to th^ 
Tengeance of their Turkish tyrants. These events suspended the fate of 
Poland. French officers of distinguished merit and gallantry guided the 
valour of the undisciplined Confederates.'^ Austria seemed to countenance, 
if not openly to support them. Supplies and reinforcements from France 
passed openly through Vienna into Poland; t and Maria Theresa herself 
publicly declared, that there was no principle or honour in Poland but among . 
the Confederates. But the Turkish war, which had raised up an important 
ally for the strugglipg Poles^ was in the end destined to be the cause of 
their destruction. 

At this period began the complicated intrigues which terminated in the 
first dismemberment of Poland. The facts on this subject have been 
variously repre9ented ; but we shall not examine the controversies to which 
they have g^ven rise, contenting ourselves with a short statement of what 
the original papers published by M. Goertz seem to us to establish beyppd 
the pottibility of dispute. These papers, it is not a little remarkable, that 
M. Ferrand appears not to have known. They agree with the Memoirs of 
Prince Henry of Prussia — with the Introduction to the Letters of Yiomenil 
— ^with the Memoirs of Dohm, and, in the main, with the Narrative of Fre^ 
dericil., who, in his account of these events, shows a sort of fr^nk eiTron- 
tery, which, however dishonourable to his character as a man, is rather 
favourable to his testimony as a witness. He does not seem tp think his 
immoralities worth concealing. 

The events of war had brought the Russian armies into the neighbourhood 
of the Austrian dominions, a^id began to fill the Court of Vienna with appre- 
hensions for the security of Hungary. Frederic had no desire that his ally 
should become stronger. Both the great Courts of Germany were averse 
to the extensiop of the Russian territories at the expense of Turkey. Fre- 
deric was restrained from opposing it forcibly by his treaty with Catharine 
who continued to be }ki$ sol^ ally. Kaunitz, who ruled the councils of 
Vienna, still adhered to the French alliance, and continued to feel great 
apprehensions of such a neighbour on the eastern frontier, as Russia. He 
seconded the French negociations at Constantinople ; and even so late as the 
month of July 1771, entered into a secret treaty with Turkey, by which 
Austria bound herself to recover from Hi^s^ia, by negocialion or by ibrce, all 
the conquests made by |hat. power from the Porte. But there is reason to 
think, that Kaunitz, distrusting the power and the inclination of France under 
the feeble government of Louis XV., and still less disposed to rely on the 
councils of^ Versailles after the downfall of Choiseul in December 1770, 
though he did not wish to dissolve the alliance, was desirous of loosening 
its ties ; and became gradually dispo^d to adopt any expedient against (he 
danger of Russian aggrandizement, which might relieve him from the neces- 
sity of engaging in a war, in which his chief confidence must necessarily 
have rested on so weak a st^y as the French government. Maria Theresa 
still entertained a rooted aversion against Frederic, whom she never forgave 
for robbing her of Silesia ; and openly professed her abhorrence of the vices 

* Rulhieres. Ferrand. Lettres de Yiomenil, Paris, 1807. M^moircs de Dutnourier. 
t M^moires de fAbb^ Oeorgel, 1. 

▼OL. IV. U 
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and crimes'^of Catharine, i^rhom she never spoke of but in a tone of disgusf, 
as '* that "Clubman." Her son Joseph, however, affected to admire, and, as^ 
far as he had power, to imitate the King of Prussia ; and, in spite of hrs 
mother's repugnance, found means to begin a personal intercourse with th^it 
celebrated monarch. Their first interview took place at Neiss in Silesia, in 
August 1769, where they entered into a secret engagement to prevent the 
Russians from retaining Moldavia and Walachja. In September 1770, n 
second interview took place at Neustadt in Moravia, where the principsl 
subject seems also to have been the means of stopping the progress of Russian 
conquest, and where despatches were received from Constantinople, desiring 
the mediation of both Courts in the negociations for a peace.'^ But these 
interviews, though they lessened those jealousies and antipathies which stood 
in the way of concert between the two German courts, do not appear to have 
directly influenced their system respecting. Poland. f The mediation, 
however, then solicited, ultimately gave rise to that fatal proposition. Fre- 
deric had proposed a plan for the pacification of Poland, on condition of 
reasoinable terms being made with the Confederates; and of the Dissidents 
being induced to moderate their demands. Austria had assented to this plan, 
and was wilHng that Russia should make an honourable peace, but insisted 
on the restitution of Moldavia and Walachia ; and declared, that if her me- 
diation were slighted, she must at length yield to the instances of France, 
and take an 'active part for Poland and Turkey. These declarations Fre- 
deric communicated to the Court of Petersburgh.;^ And they alone seem 
sufficient to denionstrate that no plan of partition was then'' contemplated by 
that monarch. To these communications Catharine answered in a confi- 
dential letter to the King, by a plan of peace, in which «he insisted on the 
independence of the Crimea, the acquisition of a Greek island, and of a pre- 
tended independence for Moldavia and Walachia, which should make her 
tbe mistress of the^e provinces. She speaks of Austria with great distrust 
and alienation ; but, on the other hand, intimates her readiness to enter into 
a closer intimacy with that Court, '' if it were possible to disengage her 
from her present absurd system, and to make her enter into our views, by 
which means Germany would be restored to its natural state ; and the 
House of Austria would be diverted, bjf other prospects, from those views 
on your Majesty's possessions, which her present connexions keep up." § 
This correspondence continued in January and February 177! ; Frederic 
objecting, in very friendly language, to the Russian demands, and Catharine 
adhering to them. ** In January, Panin notified to the Court of Vienna, 
his mistress's acceptance of the good offices of Austria towards the pacifica- 
tion, though she declines a formal mediation. This despatch is chiefly 

* M^moires de Frederic II. M^m. de 1763 Jusqu'^ 1775. 

t It Yi&s at one time believed, that the project of Partition was first suggested to Joseph hy 
Frederic at Neusladt, if not at Heisa. Goertz's Pape^ demorstrate the contrarv. These papers 
are supported by Viomenii. by the. testimony of Prince Henry, by Rulhieres, and by the narrntife 
of Frederic. Dohm and Schrw^II have alho shown the impossibility of ihis supposition. Mr. Coxe 
{Hisl. House of Austr. iii. 499.) has intleed adopted it, and endeavours ix> support it by the de- 
clarations of Herizberg (o himself. But when he examines the above authorities, of which the 
greater part have appeared since his work, he will probably be satisfied that be must have mit" 
understood (he Prussian minister ; and he may perhaps follow th^ example of the excellent ab- 
breviator Koch, who, in the last edition of hit useful' work, has altered that part of his narrative 
wl'ich ascribed the first plan of Partition to Frederic. ^ 

X Goerfz Mem. 100-105. Frederic to Count Solms^ his Minister at Petersb. iSib Sept. and I3(h 
Oct. 1770. 

$ Id. 107. 12S. The French Alliance is evidently meant. ^ Other prcnpects " pciut to Turkvy, 
rarher tiian Poland. 

♦* Id. 129-14(>. 
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rrmarkable for a declaration/ *' that the Empress had adopted, asanJD» 
Variable maxim, never to desire any aggrandizement of her slates." When 
Ihe Empress communicated her plan of peace to Kaunitz in May, that 
minister declared, that his Court could not propose conditions of peace, 
which must be attended with ruin to the Porte, and with great danger to the 
Austrian monarchy. 

In the Summer of the year 1770, Maria Theresa had caused her troops 
to take possession of the county of Zipps, a district anciently appertaining Ut 
Hungary, but which had been enjoyed by Poland for about three hundred 
and sixty years, under a mortgage made by Sigismbnd, King of Hungary, 
on the strange condition that, if it was not redeemed by a fixed time, \t 
could only be so by payment of as many times the original sum as there had 
years elapsed since the appointed term. , So unceremonious an adjudication 
to herself of this territory, in defiance of such an ancient possession, natu- 
rally produced a remonstrance even from the timid Stanislaus, which, how- 
ever, she coolly overruled. In the critical stale of Poland, it was im- 
possible that such a measure should not excite observation. An occasion 
soon occurred, when it seems to have contributed to produce the niost im- 
portant effects. Frederic, embarrassed and alarmed by the difficulties of 
the pacification, resolved to send his brother Henry to Petersburgh, with no 
other instructions than to employ all his talents and address in bringing Ca'^ 
Iharine to such a temper as might preserve Prussia from a new war. Henry 
arrived in that capital on the 9th December, 1770; and it seems now to bo 
certain, that the first f open proposal of a dismemberment of Poland arose 
in bis conversations with the Empress, and appeared to be suggested by the 
difficulty of making peace on such terms as would be adequate to the suc- 
cess of Russia, without endangering the safely of her neighbours. It is 
very difficult to know who first spoke out in a conversation about such a 
matter between two persons of great adroitness, and who were doubtless 
both equally anxious to throw the blame on each other. Unscrupulous as 
both were, they were not so utterly shameless that each party would not 
use the utmost address to bring the dishonest plan out of the mouth of the 
other. Looks and smiles, and movements and hints, and questions and 
pleasantries; and broken sentences, are very intelligible preparations for a 
positive declaration ; and the person who first used the most striking and 
best remembered phrase might, without any superior wickedness, incur the 
infamy of the first open proposition of this act of unprecedented villany. 
The best accounts agree, that, in speaking of the entrance of the Austrian 
troops into Poland, iand of a report that they had occupied the fortress of 
Czenlokow, Catharine smiling, and casting down her eyes, said to Henry — 
** It seems that in Poland you have only to stoop and take*' — that Henry 
seized on the e!xpression — and that Catharine then, resuming an air of in- 
difference, turned the conversation to other subjects. **The Empress," 
says Frederic, ** indignant that any other troops than her own should give 
law to Poland, said lu Prince Henry, that if (he Court of Vienna wished lo 
dismember Poland, the other neighbours had a right to do as much/'t 

• Goert Mem. 9 . 

t Hu1biere»> iv- 209 — Ferrand. &(•. It is not till after \hU time that ary disposition compatible 
iri'h the Partit'OQ appears in t'le contidontial t^etfers published by Goerfi 

i Mem. de 1763 jusqu'd 1776. This account is very much confirmed by the well-informed 
writer who has prefiKed his ^Kecollections*^ to the Letters (^f Viomenil, who probably was Ge- 
nera! Grimouard. His account is from Prince Henry, who told it to him at Paris in 1788; wlio 
(•aHed the news of the Austrian procf»edinfi:s in Poland, and CatliariacVobscrvatiunJi on it, a/or- 
tunate accident which suggested ike Piqn of Partition. 

3* 
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Honry said lliat thoro were no oilier means of preventing a general war. 
** Pour pr6venlr co malhcur, il n'y a qii'un moyen— de meUre Irols U*jle« 
dans iin bonnet~-ct cela nc pcut pas so fairc qu'aux d^pens d'un quart/' 

Calharine, speaking of Ihe subsidy whicli Frederic paid lo her by trealy, 
said — '* I fear he will be weary of this burden, and will leave me. I wish 
I could secure him by same equivalent advantage "-^^''^oihing," said 
Henry, *' will be more easy. You have cnly to give him some territory 
to which he has pretensions, and which will facilitate (he communicatioo 
between his dominions." Catharinci without appearing to understand a 
remark of which the meaning could not be mistaken, adroitly replied, 
" (hat she would willingly consent, if the balance of Europe was not dis- 
turbed, and that she wished for nothing."'* In a conversation with Baron 
Saldern on the terms of peace, Henry said, that a plan must be contrived 
which would detach Austria from Turkey, and by which the three powers 
should gain. ''Very well," said Saldern, " provided that it is not at Iho 
expense of Poland; * — *• as if," said Henry aTlerwards, when he told the 
story, ''there wore any other country about which such plans could be 
formed." 

Catharine said to the Prince, '' I will frighten Turkey and flatter England. 
It is your business to gain Austria, that she may lull France to sleep ;" and 
she became at length so eager, that when Ihey were conversing on the sub- 
jcct, she dipt her linger into ink, and drew with it the lines of partition on 
a map of Poland which lav before them. It is hard to settle the order and 
time of these fragments of conversation, which, in a more or less imperfect 
stale, have found their way to the public. The probability seems lb be, 
that Henry, who was not inferior in address, and who represented the 
weaker party, would avoid the first proposal, in a qase where, if it were re^ 
jected, the attempt might prove falal to the objects of his mission. How- 
ever that may be, it cannot be doubled, (hai, before be left Petersburgh o» 
the 30th of January, 1771, Catharine and he bad agreed on the general 
outline to be proposed to his brother. On his return to Berlin, ho accord- 
ingly disclosed it to the King, who received it at first with displeasure, and 
even with indignation, as either an extravagant chimera, or a snare held out 
to him by his artful and dangerous ally. His anger lasted twenty-four 
hours. It is natural to be desirous of believing, that a ray of conscience 
shot across so great a mind, and that he at least spent one honest day ;— or, 
if he was too deeply tainted by habitual kingcraft for sentiments worthy of 
his native stiperiority, it may be, at any rait', supposed that be shrunk for a 
moment from disgrace, and that he felt a transient, but bitter, foretaste of 
the lasting execration of mankind. Of whatever nature his feelings of re- 
sentment or repugnance were, it is but too certain that they were short- 
lived. On the next day, he embraced his brother, as inspired by some god, 
and declared that he was a second time the saviour of the monarchy .f He 
was still, however, not without apprehensions from the inconstant councils 
of a despotic government, influenced by so many various sorts of favourites, 
as that of Russia. Orlow, who still held the office of Catharine's lover, 
was desirous of continuing the war; Panin desired peace, 'but opposed the 
Partition, which he probably considered as the division of a Russian pro- 
vince. But the great body of lovers and courtiers who had been enriched 
by grants of forfeited estates in Poland, were favourable to a project which 

, * Prrnind, i. 140. f Ibid. i. 149. 
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would ftecorc^ their former booty, and, by exciting civil wir, lead to new and 
richer fofrfdflures. The CzernitchefTs were supposed not to confine their 
hopes to confiscation, but to aspire to a principality to be formed out of the 
ruins of the republic. Itappears that Frederic, in his correspondence with 
Catharine, urged, perhaps sincerely, his apprehension of general censure. 
Cathariae answered — ** / take all the hlame upon myself. " * 

The consent of the Court of Vienna, however, was still to be obtained—* 
where the most formidable and insuperable obstacles were Still to be ex- 
pected m the French alliance, in resentment towards Prussia, and in the 
conscientfOus character of Maria Theresa. Prince Henry, on the day of his 
retufti to Berlin, in a conversation \^ilh F'an Swteten, the Austrian minis- 
ter, assured him, on the pari of Catharine, ** that if Austria would favour 
her negociations ^ith Turkey, she would consent to a considerable augmen- 
tation of the Austrian territory." Van Swielen asked ''Where? " Henry 
replied, ** You know as well as I do what 'your Court might take, and what 
it is In file power of Russia and Prussia to cede to her." The cautious mi- 
nister i^B silent ; but it was impossible that he should either mistake the 
meaning^ of Btehry, or fail to impart such a declaration to his Court. *- As 
soon as the <Jourt of Pctersburgh had vanquished the scruples or fears of 
Frederic, they required that he should sound the Court of Vienna, w^hich he 
immediately did through Van Swieten.t The state of parties at Vienna was 
such, tfiftfKauuitz thought it necessary to give an ambiguous answer. That 
celebrated coxcomb, who had grown old in the ceremonial of courts and the 
intrigiieis of cabinets, and of whom we are told that the death of his dearest 
friend never shortened his toilet nor retarded his dinner, still fell some re- 
gard to the treaty with France, which was his own work, and was divided 
t)etween his habitual submission to the Empress Queen and the court which 
he paid to the young Emperor. It was a difficult tas)t to minister to the 
ambilbn of Joseph, without alarming the conscience of Maria Theresa. That 
Princess, sincd the death of her husband, '* passed several hours of every 
day in a funeral apartment, adorned by crucifixes and death's heads, and 
by a portrait of the late l^mperor, painted when he had breathed his last, 
and by a pictiire of herself, as it was supposed she would appear when the 
paleness and col4 of death should take from her countenance the remains of 
that beauty which made her one of the finest women of her age.g Had it 
been possible, in any case, to rely on the influence of the conscience, of a so- 
vereign over measures of state, it might be supposed that a princess, occupied 
in the p|a^ce of religious austerities, and in the exercise of domestic afiec- 
lioDS, aotisinced iii years, loving peace, beloved by her subjects, respected in 
other countries, professing remorse for the bloodshed which her wai-s had 
oecasioHed, and with her children about to ascend the greatest thrones of 
Europe, would not have tarnished her name by co-operating with a monarch 

* This faet win oommmrieatod by Sabatier, the Frencli reiideiit at Petereburgh, to his Court, 
in a dmatch of the Uth February, 1774. (Ferrand, i. 152.) It transpired at thfit time, on or- 
casioo or an anery <^orrtepondence net ween the two Sovereigns, In which the Ring reproached (he 
EnprMB wilh having desired the partition, and quoted the Letter in wbieh she had ottered to (ake 
00 iienelf the whole b1am& The blame due to injustice miRht appear a trifle to a Princess who 




^»»jwui icruuHT w uic VIVOS v» polished nations — who know no virtues but auperstitu.v ..^_..^.. 
to the will of a de«po(-~and no talents but tliose of slaves— mimicry and cunning.''— jRu/^. ii. 160. 

t Permnd, i. 149. 

i Mem. de 1763 ii 1775. ' ^The king does not give Che dates of this conmuoicatioD. It probably 
was in April, 1771 . 

S Ralh. Iv. 167. 
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\i\\om she delested, and a female whom she scorned and disdained, in (he 
most faithless and shameless measures which had ever dishonoured the chris- 
tian world. Untiappily, she was destined to he a signal example of the in- 
security of such a reliance. But she could not instantly yield. Kaunitz 
was obliged to temporize. On the one hand, he sent Prince Lobkowitzon 
an embassy to Petersburgh, where no minister of rank had of late repre- 
sented Austria; white, on the other, he continued his negotiation for a' de- 
fensive alliance with Turkey; — and duly notified, that his Court disapproved 
the impracticable projects of partition, and was ready to withdraw their 
troops from the district which they had occupied in virtue of an ancient 
claim.* He soon after proposed neutrality to Prussia, in the event of a war 
between Austria and Russia. Frederic answered, that he was bound by 
treaty to support Russia ; but softened the shortness of that answer, by inti- 
mating that Russia might probably recede from her demand of Moldavia and 
Walachia. Both parts of the King's answer seemed fo have produced thi5 
expected effect onKaunitz, who now saw his country placed between a for- 
midable war and a profitable peace. Even then, probably, if he could have 
hoped effectual aid from France, he might have chosen the road of honour. 
But the fall of the Due de €hoiseul, and the pusillanimous rather than pa- 
ciGc policy of his successors, destroyed all hope of French succour ; and 
disposed Kaunitz to receive more favourably the advances of the courts of 
Berlin and Petersburgh. He seems to have employed the time from 
June to October, in surmounting the repugnance of his court to the new 
system. 

The first certain evidence which we possess of a favourable disposition at 
Vienna towards the plan of the two powers, is in a despatch of Prince Ga- 
litzin at Vienna to Count Panin, 25th October 1771, in which be gives an 
account of a conversation with Kaunitz on the day before. f The maoner of 
the Austrian ministi3r was more gracious and cordial than formerly; and, 
after the usual discussions about the difficulties of the terms of peace, 
Galilzin at last asked him — ^** What equivalent do you propose for all that 
you refuse to allow us ? It seems to me that there can b^ none. Kaunitz, 
stiddenly assuming an air of cheerfulness, pressed my h^nd, and said, * Sir, 
since you point out the road, I will tell you ; — but in such strict confidence, 
that it must be kept a profound secret at your Court ; for if it were to tran- 
spire and be known even to the ally and friend of Russia, my Court tvauld 
aplemnly retract and disavow this communication. Their imperial Ma- 
jesties, convinced of your, good disposition to cement the friendship between 
the two Courts, haveexpressly charged me to confer confidentially with you 
on the present state of affairs.' He then proposed a moderate plan of peace 
— but added, that the Court of Vienna could not use its good offices to cause 
it to be adopted, unless the Court of Petershurgh would give the mostpo-- 
sitive assurances that she would not subject Poland to dismemberment for 
her own advantage^ or for that ofmiy other; — provided always, that their 
imperial Majesties were to retain the county of Zipps, but to evacuate every 
other part of the Polish territory which the Austrian troops may have oc- 
cupied. I observed, thai the occupation of Zipps had much the air of a dis- 
memberment. This he denied ; but said, that his Court would co-operate 

* The want of dates in the King of Pru8««ia's narrative is the more unfortunate, because the 
Count de Goeriz has not published the papers relating to the ne^ociations between Austria and 
Jfrussia ; an omitisian which must be owned to be somewhat su«pi«iCHi». 

t Goertz. 75. 
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tV4<h Russia in forcing the Poles to put an end to their dissensions. I ob- 
served, that Ihe plan of paci&calion showed Ihe perfect disinterestedness of 
her Imperial Majesty towards Poland, and that no idea e/di^memhsrmeni 
liod ever entered into her mindj er into that of her ministers, * I am 
happy/ said Kaunitz, * to hear you say so;' and then went into common- 
places on the difficaUies and dangers of dismemberment. The wliole con- 
ference passed in a quite different tone and manner from those of our pre- 
ceding interviews." On the 30th of October, Galitzin writes that Kaunilz, 
in his new style of kindness, had assured him, ''that the intercourse should 
be concealed from Versailles, and communicated only to Berlin." 

Panin, in his answer,* 16th December! 1771, to Galitzin, seems to Iiavo 
perfectly well understood the extraordinary artifice of the Austrian minister, 
who, by a formal declaration for the integrity of Poland, intended to draw 
from Russia an open proposal of dismeinberment. ** The Court of Vienna," 
says he, ''claims the thirteen towns, and disclaims dismemberment. Bui 
there is no^tate which does not keep claims open against its neigjihonrs^ 
and the right to enforce them when tJiere is an opportuniljf! and there is* 
none which does not feel the necessity of the balance of power to secure 
the possession of each. To be sincere, we must not conceal that Russia is. 
also in a condition to produce well-grounded claims against Poland, and that 
we can writh confidence say the same of our ally the King of Prussia ; and if 
the Court of Vienn^ finds it expedient to enter into measures with us and 
our ally to. compare and arrange our claims, we are ready to agree." Ga* 
litzin, on the 29th January 1772, answered, f in which he acknowledges the 
receipt of the former despatch, containing *'an invitation to this Court to 
accede to a treaty for the Partition of Poland." Kaunitz said, that it might 
be ''necessary not to confine the partition to Poland, but that, if that coun- 
try did not afford means for an equal partition between the two Courts, ter- 
ritory might be taken from some other which might h6 forced to give it 
up." He concluded, that it was ** necessary to keep the negociation a pro- 
found secret from France and England, who might make a joint effort to 
prevent the dismemberment." So rapid a progress had Austria made in 
her new system, that we find it proposing a new Partition, which could only 
relate ta Turi^ey, with which she had concluded an alliance six months 
before, and whose territories she had solemnly bound herself to reconquer 
from the Russians ! The fearsof Kaunitz for the union of France and Eng- 
land were unhappily needless. These great powers, alike deserters of the 
rights of nations, and betrayers of the liberties of Europe, saw the crime 
consummated without stretching forth an arm to prevent it. 

In the midst of this conspiracy between Kaunitz and Galitzin, a magni- 
ficent embassy was sent from France to her ally, which arrived at Vienna 
early in January 17724 At the head of this mission was the Prince Louis 
de Rohan, long after unfortunately conspicuous, then appointed as a diplo- 
matic pageant to grace the embassy by his high birth; whUe the business 
continued to be in the hands of M. Durand, a diplomatist of experience and 
ability, who had the character of envoy. Contrary, however, to all reason- 
able expectation, the young prince discovered the secret which had escaped^ 
the sagacity of the veteran minister. Durand, completely duped by Kau- 
nitz, warned Rohan to hint no suspicions of Austria in his despatches to 
Versailles. About the end of February, Rohan received information of the- 

• Ooertz, 163. H ^^ t H). 175. , . 

t MciDoircs de GeoTge\, i, 219 
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treacliery of the Aostrian court •so secretly,^ that he wtfs altedrt obNged to 
represedt it as a discovery made by his own penetration. He complained 
to Kaunitz, that no assistance was given to the Polish confederateiT, who, 
under \he command of French confederiates, had at that moment brilliantly 
distinguiifhed themselves by the capture of the Castle of Cracow. Kaunitz 
assured him, that " the Empress Queen never would suffer the balance of 
power to be disturt)ed by a dismemberment which would give too much 
preponderance to neighbouring and rivfttCourts." Thd ambassador suspected 
the intentions that lurlLcd beneath, this equivocal and perfidiods answer, and 
communicated them to his Court, On the 2d of March, he gaVD ah account 
of (he conference ; but the Due d'Aiguillbn, either deceiv^, or billing to 
appear so, rebuked Prince Louis for his officiousness, observing, that *' the 
ambassador's conjectures being incompatible with the positive assuraiiees of 
the Court of Vienna, constantly repeated by Count Mercy, the' ambassador 
at Fbiris, and with the promises recently made to M. Durand, the thread 
which could only deceive must be quitted. '^ Some time afterwards, when 
the preparations for the seizure of the Polish provinces became too con- 
spicuous, the ambassador had a private audience of the Empress Queen on 
the subject. That Princess shed iean at the fate of the oppressed Poles-, 
but her words were as ambiguous and Jesuitical as those of her minister. 
"She entreated the King of France to rely on the negociations of Yi^Bfyifhfyl 
ally ! for bringing matters to such an issue as should give peace to Poland, 
without causing convulBions in Europe." The Prince gave an account of 
this audience in a private letter to M. d'Aiguillon, to be shown only to the 
King, which contained the following passage. ' 

** I have indeed jseen Maria Theresa weep over the misfortunes of op- 
pressed Poland ; but that Princess, practised in the lirt of concealing her 
designs, has tears at command. Witn one hand she lifts her handkerchief 
to her eyes to wipe away her tears ; with the other she wields the sword for 
the Partition of Poland. ''f It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the 
letter produced some remarkable effects. Madame Du Barry got possession 
of it, and read the above passage aloud at one of her supper parties. An 
enemy of Rohan, who was present, immediately told the Bauphiness of 
this attack on her mother. That young Princess was highly and naturally 
incensed at such language, especially as she had been given to understand 
that the letter was written to Madame Du Harry. She became the irre- 
concilable enemy of the Prince, afterwards Cardinal de Rohan, who, io 
hopes of conquering her hostility, engaged in the strange adventure of the 
diamond necklace, one of the secondary agents in promoting the French 
Revolution, and not the least considerable source of the popular prejudices 

* The Abb^ Oeorsel ascribes the detection to his master the ambassador ; but it is more pro- 
babbr ascribed by n. Sehoell {Hist des TraitSt. %\f. 76 ), to a yooog oatife of Strssbwgb, 
oamed Bartb, the teoood so^elairjr of the French Legatiop, who. by his Iwowledfre of Oenrmo, 
and inf imacy with persons in infenor office, detected the projed of Partition, but required the nm- 
bassaJor io conceal it eren from Georgel^ the senior secretary. Schoell quotes a passage of a 
letter from B. to h friend at Strasbtirf , whieh puts his early koowled^ of it beyond dispute. ** Vsn 
Swieten says, thai the Kins of Prussia showed Urn the plan of Partition agreed to at JPetersborgh 
between the 6mnres4 and Prince Henry," 20th February 1778. la a subsequent letter, he «ayit 
** The Partition is not to be doubted. This iniustir^ is loudly blamed here b/ every body. The 
English anbasMdor is vhUl^oA that the project should h«re been oondneteil with sacb addrcsi. 
that neither he nor the ministers of his court at St. Petersburgh or Beriin suspected it ; and dwt 
Lord Gathcart was even the dupe of Count Paoin, who held a quite opposite hinguage to him " 
l«t2Blay, 177*2. The French diplonrntist, in spile of the treachery towards his own nation, seem 
to feel some exultation that the English oiinisters were taken in. 
. t Ocorgel, i. 864. 
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against (he Qacen, which produced such injastice and barbarity towards 
that unfortunate Princess. 

In February and March, 1772, the three powers exchanged declarations, 
binding themselves to adhere to the principle of equality in the Partition. In 
August following, the treatiesof dismemberment were executed at Petersburgh; 
and in September the demands and determinations of the Combined Courts 
were made known at Warsaw. Their declarations are wellk nown; and it is 
needless to characterize papers which have been universally regarded as the 
utmost extremity of human injustice and effrontery. An undisputed possession 
of oenturies; a succession of treaties to which all the European States were 
either parties or guarantees; nay, the recent, solemn, and ^repeated decla* 
rations and engagements of the three governments themselves, were consi- 
dered as forming no title to dominion. In answer to all these titles to so- 
vereignty, the Empress Queen and the King of Prussia appealed to some 
pretensions of their predecessors in the thirteenth century. The Empress of 
Russia alleged only the evils suffered by neighbouring states from the anar- 
chy of Poland. * The remonstrances of the Polish government, and their - ' 
appeals to all those states who were bound to protect them as guarantees of 
the tieaty of Oliva, and as deeply interested in maintaining the sacredness 
of aficien't possession, were equally vaija. When the Austrian ambassador 
annoutaeed the Partition at Versailles, the old King said, if <' the other man 
(Choiseol) had been here, this would not have happened;" an observation 
which hsid probably some foundation in truth, and which certainly conveys 
the highest commendation ever bestowed on that powerful minister. It 
has been said that Austria did not accede to the Partition till France had 
re/used to co-*operate against it; f but this statement is contradicted by the 
authentic correspondence pubUshed by Goertz, as well as by Georgel. The 
utmost that can be supposed to be true is, that a conviction of the feebleness 
of the French government, and of the indisposition of the French ministers to 
incur the necessary hazards, was among the principal motives of the base 
and fatal resolution of the Austrian Court. It has, oa the other hand, been 
stated, that the Due d'Aiguillon proposed to Lord Roditort, that an English 
or Frendi fleet should be dent to the Baltic to prevent the dismemberment.t 
But such an applicatidn, if it occurred at all, must have related to transac- 
tions long atitecedent to the Partition and to the administration of D'Aiguil- 
lon, for Lord Rochfort was recalled frofti the French embassy in 1768, to 
be made Secretary of State, on the resignation bf Lord Shelburne. Neither 
can the application have been to Lord Rochfort as Secretary of State ; for 
France was not in his department. ' In truth, both France and Great Britain 
had, at that time, lost all influence in the affairs of Europe ; — France, from 
the imbecility of her government, and partly, in the case of Poland, from 
reliance on the Court of Vienna ; Great Britain, from being left without an 
ally, in consequence of her own treachery to Prussia, but in a still greater 
degree from the unpopularity of her government at home, and the ap-- 

^ Marten'R Recueil de Trait^s, i. 461, &c. ' 

t Of this M. da S^gur telia U8, that he was assured by Kaunitz, Cobenteel, and Vergennes. 
The oolf circumstance vrhich approaches to a resemblance of his statemeut is, fhat there are (races 
in Ferrand of secret intimations eonveyed by D'A-iguillon to Frederic, that there was no Kkelihood 
of Fmfice prsceediog to extremities in favour of Poland. This ckindestine treachery is, however, 
very different from a public refusal. j *' 

X Coxe's Hist. House of Austria, it. 516., where the authority of the. Rochfort despatches is 

Suoied, It is to be regretted that Mr. Coxe should* in the same place, have quoted a writer so 
iscredited an the Sbhi Soulavie (Mem. de Itouis XV J.), from whom he quotes a memorial, 
wiiliottt doubt altogether imaginary, of D'Aiguillon to Louis XV. 
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proachcs of a revolt in the noblest part of her Colonies, inrhich was destined to 
alone for the triumph of tyranny in Europe, by the establishment of liberty 
in America. Had there been a spark of spirit, or a ray of wise policy, in 
the councils of England and France, they would have been immediatolv 
followed by all the secondary powers whose very existence depended on 
the general reverence for justice. It must be owned also, to their sliame, 
that ample time was afforded for their interposition, even after the conspi- 
racy of the Three Powers was made known to all the world. The comple- 
tion of the dismemberment was retarded both by the usual quarrels among 
banditti about the distribution of booty, and by the stand made by the Poles 
after they were abandoned by all Europe. The disputes of the Three Pow- 
ers about the division of the plunder were protracted for more than two 
years. Catharine refused to allow Frederic to take possession of Dantzick. 
The turbulent spirit of Joseph 11. suggested a still more extensive partition ;' 
and, in the midst of professions of inviolable friendship, they were more than 
once on the brink of open enmity. Panin at one time said to the French 
resident, ** You know we are not yet in a state to^break with our allies.'T 
The great advantage promised by our proverb to honest men from the quar- 
rels of the enemies might still have been reaped, if there had been one govern- 
ment in Europe capable of vigorously performing its duty to civilized society. 

The Poles made a gallant stand . The Government were compelled to cal [ 
a Diet, and, though the Three Powers insisted on the necessity of unanimity 
in the most trivial act, they obliged this Diet to form itself under the tie of 
a confederation, which gave the most inconsiderable majority the power of 
sacrificing their country. In spite, however, of every species of corruption 
and violence, the Diet, surrounded as it was by foreign bayonets, gavr» 
powers to deputies to negociate with the Three Powers relating to their pre- 
tensions, by a majority of only one. And it was not till September 1775, 
that the Republic was compelled to cede, by a pretended treaty, some of 
her finest provinces, with nearly five millions of her population. The con- 
spirators, not satisfied with this act of robbery, were resolved to deprive 
the remains of the Polish nation of all hope of establishing a vigorous govern- 
ment, or attaining domestic tranquillity. The Liberum Veto, the elective 
monarchy, and all the other institutions which tended to perpetuate disorder, 
were again imposed on the nation by a pretended guarantee. But the an- 
cient Constitution made the acts of a confederative Diet binding only till the 
next free Diet. These acts of violence and rapine could not receive a legal 
form till the meeting of that Assembly in 177G. X During the whole of that 
time Poland was occupied by Russian troops ; and the 'kind language of 
Catharine to Stanislaus was, " (t depends only on me whether the name of 
Poland is to be struck out of the map of Europe." 

Maria Theresa had the merit of confessing her fault. On the 19th of 
February 1775, when M. deBreteuil, the ambassador of Louis XYI., had 
bis first audience, after some embarrassed remarks on the subject of Poland, 
she at length exclaimed, in a tone of sorrow, <'I know. Sir, that I have 
brought a deep stain on my reign, by what has been done in Poland ; but I 
am sure that I should be forgiven if it could be known what repugnance 1 
bad to It, and how many circumstances combined against my principles." § 

♦ Fcrmnd,ii.«71. 

t Ibid. m. Leure de Sabatier, 96 Aout, 1774. 

; Firrand, L. Tii. 

i Vi« du Prince Henry de Pniaie^ 198 216. 
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Tier regret may have been sincere ; but such professions were due in de- 
ceiicy to such an ally as France, which had been so deceived and betrayed ; 
and her plea would not have obtained an acquittal for a common offender 
j^iiilly of a far less atrocious crime, at the bar of a court of justice. If she 
ielt remorse, it was not shared by her son, who, at the period of the Ba- 
varian war in 1778, and at the death of his mother in 1780, proposed to 
Frederic II. the Partition of Germany *, which, though supported on both 
occasions by Prince Henry, was firmly rejected by the King, who, in the 
latter years of his life, made war only for the security of his neighbours, 
and laboured during peace to improve the condition of his subjects. 

The guilt of the three parlies to the Partition was very unequal. Frederic, 
the weakest, had most to apprehend^ both from a rupture with his ally, and 
from the accidents of general war ; while, on the other hand, some enlarge- 
ment seemed requisite to the defence of his dominions. The House of 
Austria entered late and reluctantly into the conspiracy, which she probably 
might have escaped if France had been under a more vigorous government. 
Catharine was the great criminal. Shehad for -eight years oppressed, be- 
trayed, and ravaged Poland— imposed a King on that country— prevented 
all reformation of the government— fomented divisions among the nobility 
—and, in one word, created ^d maintained that anarchy, which she at 
length used as a pretence for dismemberment. Her vast empire needed no 
accession of territory for defence, or, it might have been hoped, even for 
ambition. Yet, by her insatiable avidity for new conquest from Turkey, she 
produced the pretended necessity for the Partition. In order to prevent her 
from acquiring the Crimea, Moldavia, and Walachia, the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin agreed to allow her to commit an equivalent robbery on Poland, 
on condition that each of them should rob the same country to the same 
amount, — thus preseyving the balance of power by an agreement that their 
booty should be equal, and preventing Russia from disproportionate aggran- 
dizement, by seizing on the provinces of a State, with which they were ail 
three at peace and in amity, and whose territories they were bound by 
treaties, and pledged by recent declarations, to maintain inviolate. Monstrous 
as this transaction was, it is evident that, whoever first proposed it, Cath^^ 
rine was the real cause and author of the whole. This blame, which she 
was daring enough to take on herself, will blacken her memory in the eyes 
of ihe latest posterity ; and, should any historian, dazzled by the splendour 
of her reign, or more excusably seduced by her genius— her love of letters 
—her efforts in legislation— and her real services to her subjects, labour to 
palliate this great offence, he will only share her infamy in the vain attempt 
to extenuate her guilt. 

It must be owned, thjat the unfortunate structure of society in Poland, and 
the vicious constitution of its government, rendered it more easy for its un- 
principled neighbours to-dismember its territories. The danger of an elec- 
tive monarchy, and especially of foreign candidates, was great. The law, 
which required unanimity, and sanctioned armed combinations of indivi- 
duals, was at variance with all the principles of gopd government; But 
many stales, with institutions equally objectionable, have continued for ages 
safe and powerful. Yillanage has been considered as one of the causes of 
the downfall of Poland ; and it has sometimes been perfidiously used t^. 
lessen our indignation against the Partition. Unquestionably, every country 

• Flwsan. Hist, de la Dlpbrnalie Franxjaiae, tIi. 125. 
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is weakened by 80 detestable an institution as personal slavery, which ren- 
ders it impossible to arm the greatest part of the inhabitants in the public 
defence. But it should be considerpd in this case, (hat the peasants of the 
neighbouring nations were serfs as much as those of Poland ; and that she 
never was at war witli any country but Sweden, where the body of the la- 
bourers were free. The Polish serfs never revelled against their lords, nor 
joined the enemies of (what could hardly be called) their country. Their con- 
dilion was only a deduction from the military strength of the state, and 
cannot be regarded as more than as negatively contributing to its ruin, and 
rendering its re-cstablishment more hopeless. The intolerant laws against 
the Dissidents were an immediate agent in the destruction of the Republic. 
Among the other evils of such laws, it is none of the least that they create a 
body of disaffected citizens, and in times of danger tend to drive them into 
the arms of an enemy. The cause of the Dissidents was the fatal pretext 
for the interference of Russia ; it gave her policy a specious colour of libera- 
lity; and, for a time, rendered the Poles unpopular thtoughout Europe, for 
their resistance to the tolerant principles of the age. It is very remarkable, 
that the laws against the Dissidents began not long after the commencement 
of the laws against the Catholics in Ireland^ at the moment when all other 
enlightened nations were beginning to adopt the principle of religious 
liberty. There are, indeed, several other resemblances in the character and 
fate of these two unfortunate nations, who were both torn in pieces by reli- 
gious bigotry, — who both possessed an ingenious, accomplished, and gallant 
gentry ,---who gave a refined exterior to the community ; while, in both, the 
body of the people, aniidst all the bounty of nature, pi:esented a general scene 
of disorder and beggary; — ^with this extraordinary drflerence, however, that 
the policy of Great Britain in Ireland discovered the art of lowering the Irish 
peasants, though enjoying the legal rights of freemen, to as abject a state of 
Ignorance, vice, and wtetchedness, as the boors of Poland, who had no pre* 
tence to any privilege, but were bound to the soil, and abandoned by the law 
to the pleasure of their masters. 

The defects of the Polish Government probably contributed to the loss of 
independence most directly by their influence on the military system. The 
body of the gentry retained the power of the sword, as well as the authority 
of the state in their own hands. They were too jealous of the Crown lo 
strengthen the regular army, though even that body was more in the power 
of the great ofOcers named by the Diet, than in that of the King. They 
continued to serve on horseback as in ancient times, and to regard the JPogpo- 
lite, or general armament of the gentry, as the impenetrable bulwark of the 
Commonwealth. Unless, indeed, they had armed their slaves, it would have 
been impossible to have established a formidable native infantry. Their 
armed force was adequate to the short irruptions or sudden enterprises of 
ancient war ; and their mode of war was sufficient for their security and even 
greatness, while their enemies pursued a system nearly similar. But a body 
of noble cavalry was altogether incapable of the subordination and discipline, 
which are the essence of modern armies; and the military system was irre- 
concilable with the acquisition of the science of war. They were unfitted 
for long hostilities, and for comprehensive plans of operation ; they remained 
ignorant of the arts of attack and defence ; they disdained fortifications ; 
and, in fine, adopted none of those military improvements which have ren- 
dered civilized war an arduous and extensive science. It was impossible 
for them, therefore, to encounter the armies of neighbouring states. In war 
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aloDe, the Polish nobHity were barbarians. War was (he only part of civi- 
lization which the Russians had obtained/ In one country, the sovereign 
nobih'ty of half a million durst neither arm their slaves, nor trust a merce- 
nary army. In the other, the Czar, who ruled on the principles of Eastern 
despotism, naturally employed a standing army, which he, without fear, 
recruited among the enslaved peasants. To them, military conscriptioq 
was a reward, and the station of a private soldier a preferment. They were 
fitted by their previous condition to be rendered, by military discipline, the 
most patient and obedient of soldiers, without enterprise, but without fear; 
equally inaccessible to discontent and attachment, passive and almost insen- 
sible members of the great military machine.' The despotism of Russia, in 
short, easily adopted military improvements. The aristocracy of Poland 
stubbornly rejected them. Why these different forms prevailed in the two 
countries is a moredifficult question. There are many circumstances in 
the institutions and destiny of a people, which seem to arise from original 
peculiarities of national character, of which it is often impossible to explain 
the origin, or even to show the nature. Denmark and Sweden are countries 
situated in the same region of the globe, <and inhabited by nations of the 
same descent, language, and religion ; very similar in their manners, in their 
ancient institutions, and modern civilization. He would be a bold speculator 
who should attempt to account for the talent, fame, turbulence, and revolu- 
tions of Sweden," and for the quiet prosperity and obscure mediocrity which 
have formed the character of Denmark. 

There is no political doctrine more false or more pernicious than that which 
represents vices in internal governnient as an extenuation of unjust aggression 
against a country, and a consolation to mankind for the destruction of its inde- 
pendence. As no government is without great faults, such a doctrine multi- 
plies the grounds of war,' gives an unbounded scope to ambition and furnishes 
benevolent pretexts for every sort of rapine. However bad the government 
of Poland inay have been, its bad qualities do not in the least degree abate the 
evil consequence of the Partition, in weakening, by itsexapiple, the security 
of all other nations. An act of robbery on the hoards of a worthless miser, 
though they be bestowed on the needy and the deserving, does not tte le^ shake 
the common basis of properly . The greater number of nation^ live dnder go- 
vernments which areindisputably bad ; but'it is a lessevil that they should con- 
tinue in that state, than that they should be gathered under a single conqueror, 
even with a chance of improvement in their internal administration. Conquest 
and extensive empire are among the greatest evils, and the division of mankind 
iolo independent communities is among the greatest advantages which fall 
to the lot of men. The multiplication o^ such communities increaises the 
reciprocal control of opinion; strengthens the principles of generous rivalship; 
makes every man love his own ancient and separate country with a warmer 
affection; brings nearer to all mankind the objects of noble ambition; and 
adds to the incentives to which we owe works of genius and acts of virtue. 
There arie some peculiarities in the condition of every civilized country 
which are peculiarly favourable to some talents or good qualities. To destroy 
the independence of a people is to annihilate a great assemblage of intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, which no human skill could bring together, which 

* The great judge of mUitary merit did not estimate very higblj the proficieocy of the RusHiana. 

Lies'geodriiuX de Catharine ignoraient la castrom^trte et la tactique. Ceux dn Sultan avaient 
^w»re moins de oonnaissaBees, de sorte qne, pour se (aire nne juste id^e de cetle guerre ; il faut 
^ repr^nler des borgnes qui, apres avoir bien battu let aveiigMi gagneot snr eux un asoeocianl 
compW-FVerfertc //. Mem. Vc 1763 « 1776. 
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forjns Ibe character of a nation, and distinguishes it from otlier communilled. 
As long as nalional spirit exists, there is always reason to hope that il will 
work real reformation. When national spirit is destroyed, though better 
forms may be imposed by a conqueror, there is no farther hope of those only 
valuable reformations which represent the sentiments, and issue from the 
heart ot a people. The barons at Runnymede continued to be the masters 
of slaves; but the noble principles of the charter shortly began to release 
these slaves from bondage. Those who conquered at Marathon and Plata^a 
were the masters of slaves; yet, by the defeat of Eastern tyrants, they pre- 
served knowledge, liberty, civilization itself, and contributed to that progress 
of the human mind which will one day banish slavery frcftn the world. It 
is impossible to eslimate the loss which the whole human race may suffer 
by the destruction of the moral being called a nation, with all the characte- 
ristic faculties and qualities which belong to it, and all the susceptibilities o[ 
improvement which may be interwoven with the structure of its character. 
How many germs of excellence may thus be crushed ! How many pow^s 
extinguished which were to be unfolded in a more advanced period of na- 
tional progress ! Each people have peculiarities, and some of these peculiari- 
ties may be virtues, for the loss of which no other people can make adequate 
amends to the general society of mankind. Among nations, as among in- 
dividuals, an unpromising youth is sometimes succeeded by a respectable 
manhood. Had the people of Scotland been conquered by Edward II. or 
by Henry VIII., a common observer would have seen nothing in the eveol 
but that a race of turbulent barbarians was reduced to subjection by a more 
civilized state. It is only now we know that such an event would have 
destroyed the seeds of the genius and virtue which they have since displayed, 
and which the conscious dignity of national independence contributed to 
unfold. 

After the first Partition of Poland was completed in 1776, that devoted 
country was suffered for sixteen years to enjoy an interval of more undi^ 
turbed tranquillity than it had known for a century. Russian armies ceased 
lo vex it. The dispositions of other foreign powers became more favourable. 
Frederic II. now entered on that spotless and honourable portion of his 
reign, in which he made a just war for the defence of the integrity of Ba- 
varia, and of the independence of Germany. It has been already staled. 
that, on that occasion, he preferred a war in which he could win nothing, lo 
a share in the Partition of Germany, with which he was tempted by Joseph 
II. Attempts were not wanting to seduce him into new enterprises agaiosl 
Poland. When, in the year 17 82, reports were current that Potemkin was 
to be made King of Poland, that haughty and profligate barbarian told 
Count Goertz, the Prussian ambassador at Petersburgh, that he despised the 
Polish nation too much to be ambitious of reigning over thcm.^ He desired 
the ambassador to communicate to his master a plan for a new Partition, ob- 
serving, '' that the first was only child's-play, and that if they had taken allj 
the outcry would not have been greater; " sentiments and language per- 
fectly worthy of the leader of a gang of banditti. Goertz unwillingly com- 
municated this proposal to his master. Every man who feels for the dignity 
of human nature will rejoice that the illustrious monarch firmly rejected the 
proposal. Potemkin read over his refusal three times before he could be- 
lieve his eyes ; and at length exclaimed, in language very common among 
certain politicians, *' I never could have believed that King Frederic was 

* Dohui Deokwurdig keif, U. \Iv. Conimuniratcd by the Ccur.t dc Goorfz to Dohni. 
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capable of r0i7tan/ic ideas."* As soon as Frederic returned to counsels 
worthy of himself, he became unfit for the purposes of the Empress, who, 
in 17S0, refused to renew her alliance with him, and found a more suitable 
instrument of her designs in the restless character and shallow understand- 
ing of Joseph II., whose unprincipled ambition was now released from the 
restraint which his mother's scruples had imposed on it. The project of 
re-establishing an Eastern empire now occupied the Court of Petersburg!!, 
and a portion of the spoils of Turkey was a sufficient lure to Joseph. The 
stale of Europe tended daily more and more to restore some degree of inde- 
pendence to the remains of Poland. Though France, her most ancient and 
constant ally, was then absorbed by the approaches of those tremendous mu-^ 
tations which have for more than thirty years agitated Europe, other powers 
now adopted a policy, of which the influence was favourable to the Poles. 
Prussia, as she receded from Russia, became gradually connected with Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden : and her honest policy in the case of Bavaria, 
placed her at the head of all the independent members of the Germanic Con- 
federacy. Turkey declared war'against Russia ; and the Austrian Govern- 
ment was disturbed by the discontent and revolts which the precipitate 
innovations of Joseph had excited in various provinces of the monarchy. A 
formidable combination against the power of Russia was in process of time 
formed. Circumstances became not long after so favourable to the Poles, 
that, in the treaty between Prussia and the Porte, concluded at Constanti- 
nople in January 1790, the contracting parties bound themselves to endeavour 
to obtain from Austria the restitution of those Polish provinces, to which she 
had given the name of Galicia.f 

During the progress of these auspicious changes, the Polish nation began 
to entertain the hope that they might at length be suffered to reform their 
institutions, to provide for their own quiet and safety, and to adopt that^ 
policy which might one day enable them to resume their ancient station 
among European nations. From 1778 to 1788, no great measures had 
been adopted : but no tumults disturbed the country : reasonable opinions 
made some progress, and a national spirit was slowly reviving. The nobility 
fiatiently listened to plans for the establishment of a productive revenue and 
a regular army; a disposition to renoimce their dangerous right of electing 
a king made perceptible advances; and the fatal law of unanimity had been 
so branded as an instrument of Russian policy, that in the Diets of these ten 
years, no nuncio was found bold enough to employ his negative. At the 
breaking out of the Turkish war, the Poles ventured to refuse not only an 
alliance offered by Catharine, but even permission to her to raise a body of 
thirty thousand noble cavalry in the territories of the republic.:!: 

In the midst of these excellent symptoms of public sense and temper, st 
Diet assembled at Warsaw in October 1788, from whom the restoration of 
the republic was hoped, and by whom it would have been accomplished, if 
their prudent and honest measures had not been defeated by one of the 
blackest acts of treachery recorded in the annals of mankind. Perhaps the 
four years which followed present a more signal example than any other 
part of historyi,— of patience, moderation, wisdom, and integrity in a popular 
assembly,— of spirit and unanimity among a turbulent people,— of inveterate 

** U was about this tine that Ooerfz gave an account of the Court of Russia to the Prince 
Royal of Pknttia, who ytftm about to viitit Petersbnnrh, of which the fotlawinp: passage is a carioiw 
specifflen. ** I^e Prinrie Bariatinski est reconiiu scelerai, et mdnie comme lei employ^ encore de 
temp8 en temps. ^ — Dohm, II, xxxii. 

t Schoell, Trait, xiv. 4/3. ^ Ferrand, ii. 336. 
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maligoily in an old oppreMor,— and of the mosl execrable perfidy in a 
pretended friend. The Diet applied themselTes with the utmost diligence 
and caution to reform the State. They watclied the progrew of popular 
opinion, and proposed no reformation till Ihe public seemed ripe for its 
reception. When the spirit of the French Revolution was everrwhere 
prevalent, these reformers had the courageous prudence to fivoid whatever 
was visionary in its principles, or violent in their exeeuiion. They refused 
the powerful but perilous aid of the enthusiasm which it excited long beft^e 
excesses and atrocities had rendered it odious. They were content to be 
reproached by their friends for the slowness of their reformatory measures; 
and to be despised for their limited eitent by many of those generous minds 
who then aspired to bestow a new and more perfect liberty on mankind. 
After having taken measures for the re^stablidiment of the finan^ aad 
the army, they employed the greater part of the year 1789 in the discussion 
of constitutional reforms, which, besides their own evident necessity, (he 
Diet was called on to adopt by the King of Prussia, who oflbced* in Decem- 
ber 1789, to enter into an alliance with 4be republic, on condition of ao 
increase of the army to 60,000 men, mi^o/the $$tahU$hfnentofaneweoi^ 
$tituUon* 

A committee for the reform of the Constitution had been appointed in 
September 1789, who, before the joonclusion of that year, made a report 
which contained an outline of the most necessary alterations in the goveriH 
ment. No immediate decision was made on these propositions; but the 
sense of the Diet was, in the course of repeated discussions, more decisively 
manifested. In the year 1790, it was resolved, without a division, that the 
Elector of Saxony should be named successor to the Crown. This deter- 
mination, which was the prelude to the establishment of hereditary mo- 
narchy, was confirmed by the Dietines, or Electoral Assemblies. The 
elective franchise, formerly exercised by all the nobility, was limited to 
landed proprietors ; and many other fundamental principles of a new god^ 
stitutipn were perfectly understood to be generally approved, though they 
were not formally established. In the mean time, as the Polish Diets were 
biennial, the assembly approached to the close of its legal duration* It wa^ 
dangerous to intrust the work of reformation to an entirely new assembly; 
it seemed also dangerous to establish the precedent of Diets prolonging their 
own existence beyond the legal period. An expedient was adopted, not 
indeed saiictioncd by law, but founded in constitutional principles, and of 
which the success afforded a signal proof of the unanimity of the Peltsii 
nations. New writs were issued to all the Dietinea, requiring them to 
choose the same number of Nuncios as usual. These elections proceeded 
regularly; and the new members being received by the old, formed with 
them a double Diet. Almost all the Dietines instructed their new repre- 
sentatives to vote for hereditary monarchy, and dechu'cd their approbation of 
the past conduct of the Diet. 

On the 16th December 1790, the double Diet assembled with a more 
direct, deliberate, formal, and cpiQplete {itithority, from the great oi^oril) 

* ftchoell, xiv. 117. Oa Ihe I2ib October, l7flB, Ihe Kng of Praftia had offered liy Bockbolz, 
hit minwfer ai Warsaw, to guarantee the integrity of the Polinh territoiy. Per. ii. m, Oo the 
19tfa November, 178B, he advieet them not (o be diverted, by any pretetided guaraotee from 

the^r mdf- 
disoiMion. 
Prinoe Csart<H 
Eogliib vioMtcr. 
agree entirely ia language and principtei with the panagea which hare been dted. 
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of Ihe freemen, to reform <the abuses of the goyeroment, tban perhaps any 
olher representalive assembly in Europe ever possessed. They declared 
the pretended guarantee of Russia in 1776 to be '* null, an invasion of national 
independence, incompatible with the natural rights of every civilized society, 
and with the political privileges of every free nation." * The Diet now felt 
the necessity of incorporating, in one law, all the reforms which had passed, 
and all those which had received the unequivocal sanction of public appro* 
bation. <r The state of foreign affairs, as well as the general voice at home, 
loudly called for the immediate adoption of such a measure. It was ac- 
cordingly determined to lay before the Diet, on the 5lh May 1791, a law, 
entitled the Constitution of Poland. The apprehension of violence from the 
Russian faction, now provoked by the smallness of their number among 
their own countrymen, and unfortunately encouraged by the condition 'of 
their wicked accomplices abroad, determined the patriotic party to antici- 
pate the execution of their plan ; and the new Constitution was presented to 
the Diet on the 3d of May,f after having been read and received the night 
before with unanimous and enthusiastic applause by far the greater part of 
the members of both Houses, at the palace of prince Radzivil. Only twelve 
dissentient voices opposed it in the Diet; so small was the number of those 
enemies of their country, whom the whole power and wealth of Muscovy 
could command, /^Never were debates and votes more free. These men, 
the most hateful/of apostates, were neither attacked, nor threatened, nor 
insulted. The people of Poland, on this great and sacred occasion, seemed 
to have lost all the levity and turbulence of their character, and to have 
already learnt those virtues which are usually the slow fruit of that liberty 
which they were then only about to plant. 

The constitution confirmed the rights of the Established Church, together 
with religious liberty, as dictated by the charity which religion inculcates 
and inspires. It established an hereditary monarchy in the Electoral House 
of Saxony ; reserving to the nation the ri^t of choosing a new race of Kings, 
in case oi the extinction of that family. The executive power was vested in 
the King, whose ministers were responsible for its exercise. The Legisla- 
ture was divided into two Houses, the Senate, and the House of Nuncios, 
with respect to whom, the ancient constitutional language and forms were 
preserved. The necessity of unanimity was taken away, and, with it, those 
dangerous remedies of Confederation and Confederate Diets which it had 
rendered necessary. Each considerable town received new rights, with a 
restoration of all their ancient privileges. The burgesses recovered the right 
of electing their own magistrates. % All their property within their towns 
was declared to be inheritable and inviolable. They were empowered to 
acquire land in Poland, as they always had in Lithuania. All the offices of 
the state, the law, the church, and the army, were thrown open to them. 
The larger towns were empowered to send deputies to the Diet, with a right 
to vote on all local and commercial subjects, and to speak on all questions 
whatsoever. All these deputies became Noble, as did every officer of the 
rank of captain, and every lawyer who filled the humblest office of magis- 
tracy, and every burgess who acquired a properly in land paying 5/. of 

* Ferrandj iii. 55. The absence of dates ip this writer obh'ges us to fax the time or this decree 
by cgoiectore. . 

t tlie particular events of the 3d of May are related fully by Ferrand, and shortly in the An- 
nual Refcister of 1791 ; a valuable narrative, though not without oonAiderable mistakes. 

i** A. free choice of ali magistrates and officers of towns, by their own citizens, being the essence 
of liberty^ it is declared hereby to be inheoently their right '^ — Law on Toums, Sect. i. Par. 12. 

TOL. IV. 4 
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yearly taxes. Two hundred burgesses were ennobled at the moment, and 
a provision was made for ennobling thirty at every future Diet. Industry 
was perfectly unfettered. . Every man might freely exercise any trade. 

The ancient privilege of the Polish nobility, that they should not be arrest- 
ed till after conviction,* was extended to the burgesses; a most inconvenient 
privilege, but of which the extension was peculiarly well adapted to raise 
the traders to a level with the gentry. The same object was promoted by a 
provision, that no nobleman, by becoming a merchant, a shopkeeper, or ar^ 
tisan, should forfeit his privileges, or be deemed to derogate from his rank. 
Numerous paths to nobility were thus thrown open. Every art w^as em- 
ployed to makethe ascent easy. Even the abusive privileges of the higlier 
class were bestowed on the lower. A temptation was held out to the indi- 
gent nobility, to remove prejudice against industrious occupations, by em- 
bracing them ; the burgesses would very shortly be ennobled in considerable 
numbers; whUe, on the other hand, the substantial rights of nobility were 
taken away from a great part of the nobles, by tke limitation of the elective 
franchise to the landholders. No better expedient for blending the two or- 
ders could be imagined. The only mode of raising the lower class was to 
bestow on them a share in the honour and estimation immemorially enjoyed 
by the higher. Such institutions must have gradually blended these hi- 
therto discordant orders into one mass. The barriers which separated the 
different classes of society would have been broken down. The wisdom 
and liberality of the Polish gentry, if- they had not been defeated by atro- 
cious and flagitious enemies, would, by a single act of legislation, have ac- 
complished that fusion of (he various orders of society which it required the 
most propitious circumstances, in a long course of ages, to effect, in the 
freest and most happy of the European nations. 

Having thus communicated political privileges to hitherto disregarded free- 
men, the Diet of Poland did not neglect to pave the way for the final com- 
munication of personal liberty to slaves. The constitution extended to all 
serfs the full protection of law, which before was enjoyed by those of the 
Royal demesnes; and it facilitated and encouraged voluntary manumission, 
by ratifying all contracts relating to it — the first step in every country towards 
the accomplishment of the abolition of slavery — the highest of all the objects 
of human legislation, but perhaps also that to which the road is steepest and 
most rough. 

The effect of this glorious revolution was not dishonoured by popular tu- 
mult, by sanguinary excesses, by political executions* So far did the excel- 
lent Diet carry their wise regard to the sacredness of property, that though 
they were in urgent need of financial resources, they postponed, till after the 
death of present incumboots, the application to the relief of the State of the 
income of those ecclesiastical offices which were no longer deemed neces- 
sary for the purposes of religion. Ilistory will one day do justice to that iU 
lustrious body, and hold out to posterity, as the perfect model of a most ar- 
duous reformation, that revolution, which fell to the ground from no want of 
wisdom on their part, but from the irresistible power and detestable wicked- 
ness of their enemies. 

As the storm which demolished this noble edifice came from abroad, it is 
now necessary to turn our attention to tlie connexion of Poland with foreign 
States. On the 29th of March 1790, a treaty of alliance was. concluded at 

* Neminem captwahimus nUi jure victum, was the privilege of Polish citizens^ or aoble 
Poies^ which were synonyraous expressions. It amounted to an ivpunity for the greatest crine^f. 
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Warsaw between Ihe King of Prussia and theRepublie of Poland, contain- 
ing a reciprocal guarantee of territory, and specifying the succours which 
each party was to afford to the other in case of attack ; but peculiarly distin- 
guished by one stipulation, which it is necessary to insert in this place. " If 
any foreign Power, in virtue of any preceding acts and stipulations what- 
soever, should claim the right of interfering in the internal aiTairs of the re- 
public of Poland, at what time, or in what manner soever, his Majesty the 
King of Prussia will first employ his good offices to prevent hostilities in 
consequence of such pretension; but, if his good offices should be ineffectual, 
and thai hostilities against Poland should ensue, his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, considering such an event as a case provided for in this treaty, will 
assist the republic according to the tenor of the Ath article of the present 
treaty.* The aid here referred to was, on the part of Prussia, 22,000 or 
30,000 men; or, in case of necessity, all its disposable force. The undis- 
puted purpose of the article was to guard Poland against an interference in her 
affairs by Russia, under pretence of the guarantee of the Polish constitution 
in 1775. No other danger of this nature existed. For this exclusive object 
was the stipulation framed. 

his true, that the King of Prussia, after the conclusion of the treaty, ur- 
gently pressed the Diet for the cession of the cities of Dantzick and Thorn. 
But that claim was afterwards withdrawn and disavowed. On the 13th of 
May, 1791, Goltz, then Prussian Charg^-d'Affaires at Warsaw, in a con- 
ference with ihe Deputation of the Diet for Foreign Affairs, said, '* that he 
had received orders from his Prussian Majesty to express to them his satis- 
faction at the happy revolution which had at length given to Poland a wise 
and regular eonstitution."f On the 23d of May, in his answer to the letter 
of Stanislaus, announcing the adoption of the constitution, the same Prince, 
after applauding the establishment of hereditary monarchy in the House of 
Saiony (which, it must be particularly borne in mind, was a positive breach 
of the constitution guaranteed by Russia in 1775), he proceeds to say, ** I 
congratulate myself on having contributed to the liberty and independence 
of Poland ; and my most agreeable care will be to preserve and strengthen 
the ties which unite us." On the 21$t of June, the Prussian minister, on 
occasion of alarm expressed by tlie Poles thai the peace with Turkey might 
prove dangerous to them, declares, that if such dangers were to arise, ** the 
King of Prussia, faithful to all his obligations, will have it particularly at 
heart to fulfil those which were last year contracted by him." Thus did 
the Government of Prussia, three times after their knowledge of the new 
constitution, ratify and confirm the alliance with Poland, and expressly de- 
clare an attack by Rhssia, in consequence of that revolution, to be within 
the stipulations of the treaty. With the revolution of the 3d of May fully 
before him, the King of Prussia three times solemnly declared, that a war 
on account of that revolution was one of the cases comprehended in the de- 
fensive alliance. Had it been reasonable, then, to place any reliance on the 
faith of treaties, or on the honour of Kings, the republic of Poland might 
have confidently hoped, that, if she were attacked by Russia, in virtue of 
the guarantee of 1775, her independence and her constitution would be de- 
fended by the whole force of the Prussian monarchy. 

The remaining part of the year 1791 passed in quiet, but not without 

• Marten's Rec. iii. 161— 16B. . . ^ . . 

t Perrand, iii. 121. See the letter of the- King of Prussia to GoUz, expressing his admiration 
and applause of the new confitititlion. Segur, ae Fred. Gwl. II. vol. iii. Wi. 
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apprehension. On the 9th of January, 1792, Catharine eooeladed a peaee 
with Turkey at Jawy : and being tbua ddivered from all foreign enemies, 
began once more to manifest intentions of interfering in the aiSurs of Poland ; 
with respect to which she had for some time before observed a very unusual 
degree of caution and forbearance. She was emboldened by the removal of 
Herlzberg from the councils of Prussia, and by the death of the Emperor 
Leopold, a prince of eiperience and prudence; and she resolved to avail 
herself of the disposition which then arose in the European Government, 
to sacrifice every other object to preparation for a contest with the French 
Revolution. A smaU number of Polish nobles furnished her with that very 
slender pretext, with which she was always content. Their chiefs were 
Rzewuski, who, in 1768, had been exiled to Siberia, and Felix Potocki, a 
member of a potent and illustrious family, of whom all the rest were in- 
violably attached to the cause of the Republic. These unnatural apostates 
deserted their long suffering country at the moment when, for the first time* 
hope dawned on her, in order to aid the arms of her old, rancorous, treach- 
erous, and cruel enemy. Perhaps no men were ever guilty of a more abo- 
minable and aggravated treason. They were received by Catharine with 
the honours duo from h^ to the betrayers of their country. On the 12th 
of May, 1792, they formed a Confederation at Targwritx. On the 18th, 
the Russian minister at Warsaw declared, that the Empress, ' * called on by 
many distinguished Poles who had confederated against the pretended con- 
slitutii^n of 1791^ would, in virtue of her guarantee, march an army into 
Poland to restore the libertieev/ihe Republic/* 

She soon after published a manifesto, in which, with her usual efTrontery, 
she pr(rfossed to justify her measures in the eight afOod and man. She once 
more solemnly declared, that she would not violate the integrity of the Polish 
territory, and desired the Poles to rely on her well -known justice and magna- 
nimity f This language, and these measures, however monstrous, were at 
least perfectly consistent with the whole system of Catharine towards Poland. 
Other hopes, as wc have seen, might have been entertained of the King of 
Prussia. But these hopes were speedily and cruelly deceived. In May, 
1792, Lucchesinif the Pnissian minister at Warsaw, gave a vague and evasive 
answer to a communication made to him respecting the preparations for de- 
fence against Russia. He answered coldly, ** that his master received the 
communication as a proof of the esteem of the King and Republic of Poland ; 
but that he could take no cognizance of the afiairs which occupied the Diet. ' 
Stanislaus also claimed his aid. On the 8th of June, 1792, the King of 
Prussia answered, '* In considering the new Constitution whidi the Republic 
adopted, without my knowledge and without my concurrence, 1 never 
thought of supporting or protecting it." Thus did Frederic William deny 
his own repeated declarations, belie his solemn engagements, and trample 
under foot all that is held most sacred among men. So signal a breach of 
faith is not to be found in the modem history of great states. It resembles 
rather the vulgar frauds and low artifices wnich, under the name of Reason 
of State, made up the policy of the petty usurpers and tyrants of Italy in the 
fourteenth century. 

Assured of the connivance of Prussia, Catharine now poured an immense 
army into Poland, along the whole line of frontier, from the Raltic to tin* 
neighbourhood of the Euxine. The spirit of the Polish nation was un- 
broken ; and the army displayed the most intrepid valour under Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski and General Thaddeus Kosciusko, who then began to 
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Signalize himself by that patriotic heroism which will for ever render his 
memory dear and venerable to all lovers of (heir country. A series of 
brilliant actions OGCtipied the summer of 1792, in which the Polish army, 
alternately victorious and vanquished, gave equal proofs of unavailing gal- 
lantry. Meantime Stanislaus remained in his capital, willing to be duped 
by the Russian and Prussian ambassadors, whom he suflered to continue 
at Warsaw. 

He made a vain attotnpt to disaton the anger of Ihe Empress, by proposing 
to her that her grandson Constantine should be the stock of the new Con- 
stitutional Dynasty. She haughtily replied, that he must re-establish the 
old ConstltuttUn, and at^eede to Ihe Confederation of Targowitz. ^'Per- 
haps," says M, Ferrand, ''because a throne acquired without guilt or 
perfidy might have few attractions for her."* On the Ath of July, he 
published a proclamation, declaring that he would not survive his country. 
But, on the 22d of the same month, as soon as he received Uie commands 
of Catharine, this dastardly and pusillanimous Prince declared his accession 
to the Confederation of Targowitz ; and thus threw the legal authority of the 
Uepubtic into the hands of that band of conspirators. The gallant army» 
over whom the Diet had intrusted their unworthy King with absolute 
aulhoriiy, were now compelled, by his treacherous orders, lo lay dowa 
(heir arms amidst the tears of fteir countrymen, and the insolent exultation 
of their barbarous enemiea.f The traitors of Targowitz were, for a 
moment, permitted bjr Russia to rule over the country which they had be- 
trayed, to prosecute the persons and lay waste the property oi all good 
citizens, and to re-establish every ancient abuse. They sent a deputation 
to Petersburgh, to thank thfe Empress for having stopped the ftital progress- 
of the monarchical spirii, and restored the nation to its Republican Govern- 
ment. However strange it may appear, the principal charge made by 
Catharine and the Cotifederates against the Polish Revolution, was, that it^ 
introduced hereditary monarchy-— that it prompted despotism-r-and was 
founded on the subversion of republican liberty/ 

Such was the unhappy state of Poland during the remainder of the year 
1792, a period which will be always memorable for the invasion of France 
by a German army — their ignominious retreat — the irruption of the French . 
forces into Germany and Flaiiders — the dreadful scenes which passed in the 
interior of France,— ^nd the apprehension professed by all Governments of 
the progress of the opinions to which these events were ascribed. The 
Empreds of Russia, among the rest, professed the utmost abhorrence of the 
French Revolution ; made war againkt it by the most vehement manifestoes ; 
stimulated every other power to resist it ; but never contributed a battalion , 

* Ferr. Hi. 217. Correftp. between. Stanislas and Catharine. Id. 990— 3^. 

t A curious passage of Thuanus shows the apprehension early entertained of the Russian . 
power. At that time, the Great Duke of Miiscovy posHessed the port of Narva on the Baliic. 
**■ Livuuis pradente et reipublics ChriMtianae utili consiHo navigatio illuc interdicta fuerat, ne com- 
mercio nosfrorum BaabaRI varias aries fipsis ignotas, et qusB ad rem navalem et militareni per- 
tinent edocerentur. Sic enim exititimabant Moscos qui maximam^ sentenlrionis parteni tcnerent, 
Narvae condito emporio, et constrncto arraamentnrio non solum in LiTonianH sed etiam in Ger- 
maoiam effuso exercitu penetraiuros." — Thuan. Hist. Lib, xxxix. c. 8. — sub anno 1563. 

He goes on to say, that influenced by these fears, the Hanse Towns prohibited, under the ser 
verest penalties, all commerce with the Muscovite part of Narva. As Greece, he says, was overrun 
by the Turks when instructed in navigation by the Genoese^ so the communication of the arts of 
war to the (Rirbarians of Moscory might expose all Europe to a like danger from them. 

^ The sameaccusatioQ was urged againitt it from a diametrically opposite quarter, in a pamphlet 
published at Paris in 1792. bv lVieh6e de la Touche, entitled. Histoire de la preiendue Bevo* 
iHiiim cfe la Pologne, du 3 Mai, 1791. 
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or a ship to the Confederacy against it. Whether, like others ^ho wage 
war on the property of their neighbours, she excited or embroiled the afiray, 
in order that she might pursue her depredations more safely, is a question 
which we have yet no materials to answer. Certain it is, that these events 
enabled her, without disturbance, to execute her designs againsl Poland. 
Frederic William plunged headlong into the coalition against the advice of 
his wisest counsellors.'^ Some circumstances of that extraordinary cam— 
paign are mentioned by M. Ferrand, as in some degree influencing the 
Partition of Poland, of which, on that account, it may be not altogether 
impertinent to give a short statement in this place. At the moment of the 
Duke of Brunswick's entry into France, in July, 1792, if we may believe 
M. Ferrand, the ministers of the principal European powers met at Luxena- 
burg, provided with various projects for new arrangements of territory, in 
the event which they thought inevitable, of the success of the invasion. • The 
Austrian ministers betrayed the intention of their Court, to renew their 
attempt to compel the Elector of Bavaria to exchange his dominions for the 
Low Countries, which, by the dissolution of their treaties with France, they 
deemed themselves entitled again to propose. The King of Prussia^ on this 
alarming disclosure, showed symptoms of an inclination to abandon an 
enterprise, whi«h many other circumstances combined to prove was im- 
practicable, at least with the number of troops with which he had presump- 
tuously undertaken it. These dangerous projects of the Court of Vienna 
made him also feel the necessity of a closer connexion with Russia ; and in 
an interview with the Austrian and Russian ministers at Verdun, he gave 
them to understand, that Prussia could not continue the war without being 
assured of an indemnity. Russia eagerly adopted a suggestion which engaged 
Prussia more completely in her Polish schemes. Austria willingly listened 
to a proposal which would furnish a precedent and a justification for similar 
enlargements of her own dominions; and the Imperial Courts declared, that 
they would acquiesce in the occupation of another portion of Poland by the 
Prussian armies. f 

These statements are contained in the work of a zealous Royalist, who 
had evidently more than ordinary means of information. Such, according 
to his account, were the designs of the Coalesced Powers, — such were at 
least the projects of which they suspected each other, — ^and such were the 
plans finally adopted to prevent the Coalition from breaking to pieces, at the 
moment when they represented themselves to the world as the generous 
deliverers of France, and the disinterested champions of social order. That 
such designs should be ascribed to these monarchs, by the warmest partisans 
of monarchy, — that such rumours should even be prevalent among well- 
informed men, are facts of great importance in helping us to conjecture what 
might have been the consequence of the success of their arms against 
France, 

Whether in consequence of the supposed agreement at Verd«in, or not, 
the fact at least is certain, that Frederic William returned from his French 
disgraces to seek consolation in the plunder of Poland. Nothing is more 

* Prince Henry and Count Hetzberg, who agreed perhaps in nothing else. — Vie du Prince Henrit 
9S7. In the same place, we have a very curious extract from a Letter of Prince Henry, of the 
1st Noyember, 1792, in which he says that ^ every ^car of war will make the conditions of peace 
yrorse for the AUies.'' Henry was not a Democratist, nor even a Whig. His opinions were coo- 
firmed by all the events of the first war, and are certainly not contradicted by occurrences towards 
the close of a second war, twenty years afterwards, and in totally new circumstances. 
, f Ferrand, ui. 262.365. 
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characteristic of a monarch without ability, without knowledge, without 
resolution, whose life had been divided between gross libertinism and abject 
superstition, than that, after Hying before the armies of a powerful nation, 
he should instantly proceed to attack an oppressed people, whom he thought 
defenceless and incapable of resistance. In January 1.793, he entered Po- 
land ; and, while Russia was charging the Poles with the extreme of Roy- 
alism, he chose the very opposite pretext — that they propagated anarchical 
principles, and had established Jacobin clubs. To prevent the dangers which 
threatened his own dominion, he, with the acquiescence of the two Imperial 
courts, had ordered General MollendorfTto occupy Great Poland. Even the 
criminal confederates of Targowitz were indignant at these falsehoods, and 
remonstrated, at Berlin and Petersburgh, against the entry of the Prussian 
troops. But the complaints of such apostates against Ihe natural results of 
their own crimes were heard with contempt. The Empress of Russia, in a 
declaration of Uie 9lh April, informed the world that the only means of 
containing the Jacobinism of Poland, was /'by confining it within more 
narrow limits, and by giving it proportions which better suited an interme- 
diate power." She announced in this declaration, that she acted in concert 
with Prussia, and with the consent of Austria. The King of Prussia, accord- 
ingly, seized Great Pols^nd; and the Russian army occupied all the other 
provinces of the republic. It was easy, therefore for Catharine to determine 
the extent of her new robbery. In order, however, to give it some shadow 
of legality, the King was compelled to call a Diet, from which every man 
was excluded who was not a partisan of Russia, and an accomplice of the 
Confederates of Targowitz. That unhappy assembly met at Grodno in June ; 
and, in spite of its bad composition, showed many sparks of Polish spirit. 
SievIerSf the Russian ambassador, a man apparently worthy of his mission^ 
in order to subdue the Diet, had recourse to a long series of threats, insults, 
brutal violence, militai^ imprisonment, arbitrary exile, and to every other 
species of outrage aod intimidation which, for near thirty years, had consti-' 
tuted the whole system of Russia towards the Polish legislature. In one 
note, he tells them, that, unless they proceed more rapidly, **he shall be * 
under the painful necessity of removing all incendiaries, disturbers of the 
public peace, and partisans of the 3d of May, from the Diet.* In another, 
of the 16th of July, he apprizes the Diet, that he must consider any longer 
delay ''as a declaration of hostility; in which case, the lands, possessions, 
and dwellings of the malcontent members, must be subject to military exe-r 
cution." f — "If the King adheres to the Opposition, the military execution 
must extend to his demesnes. The pay of Russian ifoops will be stopped, 
and they will live at the expense of the unhappy peasants.!' Grodno was 
surrounded by Russian troops; loaded cannon were pointed at the palace of 
the King and the hall of the Diet; four nuncios were carried away prisoners 
by violence in the night ; and all the members were threatened with Siberia. 
In these circumstances, the captive Diet were compelled, in July and Sep- 
tember, to sign two treaties with Russia and Prussia, stipulating such ces- 
sion as the plunderers were pleased to dictate, and containing a repetition of 
the same insulting mockery which had closed every former act of rapine — a 
guarantee of the remaining possessions of the Republic.^ They had the 
consolation to bo allowed to perform one act of justice — that of depriving the 
leaders of the confederation of Targowitz, Felix Potoski, Rze^vuski, and 

• Fcrrand, iii. 369. Piecci Jusfif. i Mart Rcc. v. 162. 202. 

t Ibid. 372. . 
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Braneki, of (he great offlcesM^hich they dishonoured. It will one day be 
discovered, from the intrigues and correspondence of the coalesced powers, 
whether it be actually true that Alsace and Lorraine were to have b^a the 
compensation to Austria for her forbearing to claim her share of the spoils 
of Poland at the period of the Second Partition. It is well known that tbc 
allied army refused to receive the surrender of Strasburg in the name of 
Louis XVHm And that Valenciennes and Gond6 were taken in the name of 
Austria. 

In Ihe beginning of 179A, a young officer named Madalinski, who had 
kept together, at the disbanding of the army, eighty gentlemen, gradually 
increased his adherents, till they amounted to a little army of about four 
thousand men, who began to harass the Russian posts. The people of Cra- 
cow expelled the Russian garrison ; and, on the night of the 28th of March, 
the heroic Kosciusko, at the head of a small body of adherents, entered that 
city, and undertookilsgovernmentand defence. Endowed wWi otvil as well 
as military talents, he established order among the insurgents, and caused the 
legitimate constitution to be solemnly proclaimed in the Cathedral Church, 
where it was once more hailed with genuine enthusiasm. He proclaimed a 
national confederation, and sent copies of his manifesto to Petersburgh, 
Berliu, and Yienna ; treating the two first courts with deserved severity, 
but speaking amicably of the thir(}, whose territory he enjoined his army 
to respect. 

The Austrian resident at Warsaw publicly disclahned these marks of 
friendship, imputing to Kosciusko and his friends, '* the monstrous prin- 
ciples of the French Convention" — a language which pletoly showed that 
the Court of Vienna, which had only consented to the last partition, was willing 
to share in the next. The army of Kosciusko was daily reinforced, and on 
the 17th of April rose on the Russian garrison of Warsaw, and compelled 
Igelstrom the commander, after an obstiflale resistance of thirty-six hours, 
to evacuate the city with a loss of 2000 men wounded. The citizens of the 
capital, the whole body of a proud nobility, and all the friends of their 
country throughout Poland, submitted to the temporary dictatorship of Ko- 
sciusko, a private gentleman only recently known to the publrc, and without 
any influence but the reputation of his virtue. Order and tranquillity ge- 
nerally prevailed ; some of the Rurghers, perhaps exciled by the agents of 
Russia, complained to Kosciusko of the inadequacy of their pririleges. Rut 
this excellent chief, instead of courting popularity, repressed an attempt 
which might lead to dangerous divisions. Soon after, more criminal excesses 
for the first time dishenoured the Polish Revolution, but served to shed a 
brighter lustre on the humanity and intrepidity of Kosciusko. The papers 
of the Russian embassy laid open proofs of the venality of many of the Poles 
who had betrayed their country. The populace of Warsaw, impatient of 
the slow forms of law, apprehensive of the lenient spirit which prevailed 
among the revolutionary leaders, and instigated by the incendiaries, who are 
always ready to flatter the passions of a multitude, put to death eight of these 
persons, and by their clamours, extorted from the tribunal a precipitate trial 
and execution of a somewhat smaller number. Kosciusko did not content 
himself with reprobating these atrocities. Though surrounded by danger, 
-attacked by the most formidable enemies, betrayed by his government, and 
abandoned by all Europe, having no doubt of the moral guilt of these pri- 
soners, no resource but the irregular energy of the people, he flew from his 
camp to the capital, brought the ringleaders of the massacre tP justice^ and 
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caused them to be immediately executed. We learn from Tery respectable 
aiilhority, that during ail the perils of his short administration, he persuaded 
(he nobility to take measures for a more rapid enfranchisement of the pea- 
santry, than the cautious policy of the Diet had hazarded.* 

Kosciusko, harassed by the advance of an Austrian, Prussian, and Russian 
army, concenCrated the greater part of his array around Warsaw. Frederic 
Wfliiam advanced against the capital at the head of A0,000 disciplined 
troops. Kosciusko, with 1^,000 irregulars, made an obstinate resistance 
for several hours on the Sth of June, and retired to his entrenched camp 
before Warsaw. The Prussians took possession of Cracow, and summoned 
the capital to surrender, under pain of all the horrors suffered by towns 
which are taken by assault. After two months employed in vain attempts 
to reduce the city, the King of Prussia was compelled, by an insurrection 
in his lately acquired Polish province, to retire with precipitation and 
disgrace. But in the mean time, the Russians advanced in spite of the 
gallant resfetanoe of General Count Joseph Sierakowski, one of the most 
faithful friends of his country. On the Uh of October, Kosciusko, with 
only 18,000 men, thought it necessary to hazard a battle at Macciowice, to 
prevent the junction of the two Russian divisions of Suwarrow and Fersen. 
Success was long and valiantly contested^ According to some narrations, 
the enfhudiasm of the fioles would have prevailed, if the treachery or inca- 
pacity of Count Poninski had not favoured the Russians. * That officer 
neither defended a river where he had been ordered to make a stand, nor 
brought up his division to support his general. Kosciusko, after the most 
admirable exertions of judgment and courage, fell, covered with wounds. 
The Polish army fled. The Rus^ans and Cossacks were melled at the sight 
of their gallant enemy, who lay insensible on the field. When he opened 
his eyes, and learnt the full extent of the disaster, he vainly implored the 
enemy to put an end to his sufferings. The Russian officers, moved with 
admiration and compassion, treated his wounds with tenderness, and sent 
hira, with due respect, a prisoner of war to Petersburgh. Catharine threw 
him into a dungeon; from which he was released by Paul on his succession, 
perhaps partly from hatred to his mother, and partly from one of those 
paroxysms of transient generosity, of which that brutal lunatic was not 
incapable. 

From that moment the farther defence of Polandbecame hopeless. Suwar^- 
row advanced to the capital, and stimulated his army to the assault of the 
great suburb of Praga, by the barbarous promise of a license to pillage for 
A8 hours. A dreadful contest ensued on the Ath of November, 179A, in 
which the inhabitants performed prodigies of useless valour, making a stand 
in every street, and at iiimost every house. All the horrors of war, which 
Ihe most civilized armies practise on such occasions, were here seen with 
tenfold violence. No age or sex, or condition, was spared. The murder of 
children formed a sort of barbarous sport for the assailants. The most 
unspeakable outrages were offered to the living and the dead. The mere 
infliction of death was an act of mercy. The streets streamed with blood. 
Eighteen thousand human carcases were carried away from them after the 
massacre had ceased. Many were burnt to death in the flames which con- 

• 

' M. Se§^, Jct^foe de F. Ouill. II. tome iii. 169. These important measures are not mentioned 
■Q any other narration which we have read, and M. de S. gives no particulars of them. 

t Segor, ill 171. This statement 'm supported by the d»racter of the writer, and by his op- 
poriuoitiet of teamiog the truth fipm Kosciusko himself. 
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gamed the town. Multitudes were driven by the bayonet into the 
A great body of fugitives perished by the fall of the great bridge ov^* 
they fled. These tremendous scenes closed the resistance of Polar * 
completed the triumph of her oppressors. The Russian army f 
Warsaw on the 9th of November, 1794. Stanislaus was suffered to - 
himself with the formalities of royalty for some qionths longer. In obe ' 
to the order of Catharine, he abdicated 4>n the 25th of November, 17 - 
day which, being the anniversary of his coronation, seemed to be chc 
complete his humiliation. Quarrels about the division of the booty T€ - 
the complete execution of the formal and final partition till the begins 
the year 1796. 

Thus fell the Polish people, after a wise and virtuous attempt to est 
liberty, and a heroic struggle to defend it — by the flagitious wicked* - 
Russia — by the foul treachery of Prussia — ^by the unprincipled acceai - 
Austria — and by the short-sighted, as well as mean-spirited, acquies 
of all the nations of Europe. Till the first partition, the sacredness of ai 
possession, the right of every people to its own soil, were universally re^ 
as the guardian principles of European independence. They gained stw 
from that progress of civilization, which they protected and secured': 
the violation of them to a great degree seemed to be efiectually prec^ . 
by the jealousies of great states^ and by the wise combinations of the sol 
communities. Confederacies were formed, long wars were carried a > • 
prevent the dangerous aggrandizement of states by legitimate concf 
To prevent a nation from acquiring the power of doing wrong to others .. 
the great object of negociation and war. These principles were just 
wise; as the preservation of the balance of power was, in truth, the* 
effectual security of all independent nations against oppression. But ii 
case of Poland, a nation was robbed of its ancient territory without 
pretence of any wrong which could justify war, without even those fo 
of war which could bestow on the acquisition the name of conquest. It' 
not an attack on the balance of power — the great outwork of national ia 
pendence; it was the destruction of national independence itself. It 
cruel and bitter aggravation of this calamity, that the crime was perpetri 
under the pretence of the wise and just principle of maintaining the eqi 
librium — as if that principle had any value but its tendency to ^rern 
such crimes — ^as if an equal division of the booty bore any resemblance It 
joint exertion to prevent the robbery. But in truth the equality of 1 
Partition did not hinder it from being the very worst and most dangers 
disturbance of the balance of power. It left the balance between thA 
powerful states as it was before; but it destroyed the balance between il 
strong and the weak. It strengthened the strong; and it taught Ihem ho 
to render their strength irresistible by combination. In the case of prival 
highwaymen and pirates, a fair division of the booty tends, no doubt, t 
the harmony of the gang and the safety of its members, but render 
them more formidable to the honest and peaceable part of mankind/ 

The Second and Third Partitions had all the evils of the first, and sonx 
which were peculiar to themselves. The first example of triumphant iiH 
justice produced the most lasting mischief; but there are some circuiO' 
stances of a moral nature belonging to the events of 1793 and 179A, which 

^ * The senltmcnta of wise men on the Firat Partition are admirably ftated in the Annual R^ 
KHiter of 1772, in the lotroduclton to the Histary of Europe, which could scarcely hare been written 
by any man but Mr. Burke. 
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are still more calculated to excite the general indignatioo of mankind. The 
worst consequence of the first partition was not the loss of territory. Still 
more destructive was the pretended guarantee of the new constitution, by 
which Catharine bound the Polish nation not to reform, without her con- 
t, those institutions which had exposed them to anarchy, invasion, and 
partition. They were bound by this compact, to make no attempt to attain 
quiet at home or respectability abroad, even within the limits to which 
their oppressors had reduced them. This stipulation was as morally binding 
c'^ one which should forbid a nation, which had suffered often by famine 
and pestilence, to providg against the return of those evils by tilling their 
fields, building lazarettos, or drainiog their fens. The breach of this com- 
pact, miscalled a treaty, which it was criminal to impose, and would have 
been equally criminal to perform, was the only wrong complained of by 
Catharine. She made war upon the people of Poland merely because they 
attempted to better their condition, by means as innocent as ever were em- 
ployed to obtain an honQ0t end. 

For about eleven years the name of Poland was erased from the map of 
Europe. By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the Prussian part of that unfor- 
tunate country was restored to as much independence as could then be en- 
joyed, under the name of Hie Grand Duchy of Warsaw ; and this revived 
slate received a consideral)le enlargement by the treaty of Schoenbrunn in 
1809, at the expense of Austria. When Napoleon opened the decisive cam- 
paign of 1812,- in what he called in his proclamations ** the Second Polish 
War," he published a Declaration, addressed to the Poles, in which he an- 
nounced that Poland would be greater than she had been under Stanislaus, 
and that the Archduke, who then governed Wurtsburg, was to be their so- 
vereign. On the 12th of July in that year, Wybicki, at the head of a de- 
putation of the Dietf told him, at Wilna, with truth, ** The interest of your 
empire requires the re-establishment of Poland ; the honour of France is in- 
terested in it." He told the deputation in return, ** that he had done all 
that duty to his subjects allowed to restore their country ; that he would 
second their exertions; and that he authorized them to take up arms, every- 
where but in the Austrian provinces, of which he had guaranteed the in- 
tegrity, and which he should not suffer to be disturbed."* An answer too 
cold and guarded to inspire enthusiasm, and in which, it is remarkable, 
that he promises less than he had acquired the power of performing ; for, by 
the secret articles of his treaty with Austria, concluded in March, 1812, 
provision was made for an exchange of the Illyrian provinces (which he 
had retained at his own disposal) for such a part of Austrian Poland as would 
be equivalent to them.f What his real designs respecting Poland were, it 
is not easy to conjecture. That ho was desirous of re-establishing that 
country, and that he looked forward to such an event as the result of his 
success, cannot be doubted. But he had probably grown too fnuch of a po- 
litician and an emperor, to trust or to love that national feeling and popular 
enthusiasm to which he had owed the splendid victories of his youth. He 

* How coolly does Af. Schoell, oounaellor of led^ation to his Prussian Majesty, ascribe the same 
principles to his sovemgn. ^Quoiqu'i] eut paru vouloir reconu&itre la Coastitutioa du 3 Mai, 
il e»t eTident que le changement (tune repuhlique livree a Vanarehie en une tnonetrchie bien 
cansiitmee n*avaxt rien qui piU plaire a dee voisins habituhs a prqfiier des troubles qui 
affitaient ce pays.*^ — Schocll, Hist, de TrBJt. xiv. 130. 

A frank aTowal of the principles of the Prussian government, on whom the writer in the same 
work lavishes the nH>st Fulsome panegyrics. 

f Schoell, X. 139. 
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was willing to owe every thing \o his policy atnThis amy. Had he thrown 
away the scabbard in this just cause; had he solemnly pledged himself lo 
the restoration of Poland; had he obtained the exchange of Gallicia for Dal- 
matia, instead of secretly providing for it; had he considered Polish inde- 
pendence, not merely as the consequence of victory, but as one of the most 
powerful means of securing it; had he, in short, retained some part of his 
<6arly faith in the attachment of oations, instead of relying exclusively oo 
the mechanism of armies; perhaps the success otthat memorable campaign 
might have been more equally balanced. Seventy thousand Poles then fought 
under his banners.* Numerous bodies had served under him for sixteen 
years, and adhered to him even to his final defeat. Forty thousand are sup- 
posed to have fallen in the French armies from the destruction of Poland lo 
the battle of Waterloo.f There are few Instances of the afTection of men 
for their country more touching than that of these gallant Poles, who, in 
voluntary exile, amidst every privation, without the hope of fame, wlicn 
all the world had become their enemies, daily sacrificed themselves in the 
battles of a foreign nation, in the faint hope of that nation's one day deli- 
vering Poland from bondage. Kosciusko had originally encouraged hfs 
countrymen to devote themselves for this chanee of restoring their country. 
But when he was oflTered a command in 1807, this perfect hero refused to 
quit his humble retreat, unless Napoleon would pledge himself for the res- 
toration of Poland . When Alexander entered France in 1 80 A, as the avowed 
Eatron of liberal opinions and institutions, Kosciusko addressed a letter to 
im, i in which he makes three requests, — that the Emperor would grant 
an universal amnesty, a free constitution, resembling, as nearly as possible, 
that of England, with means of general education, and, after the expiration 
of ten years, an emancipation of the peasants. It is but justice to Alexander 
lo add, that when Kosciusko died, in 18)7, after a pilbllc and private life 
worthy of the scholar of Washington, the Emperor, on whom the Congress 
of Vienna had bestowed the greater part of tht duchy of Warsaw, with the 
title of King of Poland, allowed his Polish subjects to pay due honours to the 
last of their heroes ; and that Prince Jablonowski was sent to attend his re- 
mains from Switzerland to Cracow, where they were interred in the only 
spot of the Polish territory which is now not dishonoured by a foreign master. 
We know not whether the same monarch has paid a still more acceptable 
tribute to his memory, by executing his pure intentions, and acceding to his 
disinterested prayers. 

The partition of Poland was the model of all those acts of rapine which 
have been committed by monarchs or republicans during the wM excited 
by the French revolution. No single cause has oontributed so much to 
alienate mankind from ancient Institutions, and loosen their respect for 
established Governments. When monarchs show so signal a disregard lo 
immemorial possession and legal right, it is in vain for them to hope that 
subjects will not copy the precedent. The law of nations is a code without 
tribunals, without ministers, and without arms, which rests only on a 
general opinion of its usefulness, and on the influence of that opinion in the 
councils of Stales, and most of all, perhaps, on an habitual reverence, pro- 
duced by the constant appeal to its rules even by those who did not observe 
them, and strengthened by the elaborate artifice to which the proudest 

* Kclipcll, X, 139. 

+ Noltoe Bioffrnphiquo mir KoteiiMko, nar M. Julioo. 

t Pttbiislied 10 M. Julieo'tt intefeitiDg little work. 
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tyrants deigae4 to submit, in their attempts to elude an authority whrch 
they did not dare to dispute. One signal triumph over such an autho- 
rity was sufficient to destroy its power. Philip II. and Louis XIV. 
had often Tiolated the law of nations ; but the spoilers of Poland over- 
threw it. 

• In thefirst moments of the downfall of Napoleon's system, ihere appeared 
some symptoms of the return of the European Governments to wise and just 
principles. The French charter had many characters of a treaty of peace 
between new opinions and aoeientetabliahments : a principle which, if once 
adopted in such a country as France, seemed to promise undisturbed qniet 
and progressive reformation to Europe. The Emperor Alexander professed 
to be the leader of the liberal party in every part of the Continent. He 
oiTered new territory to the Canton of Berne, on condition that they would 
reform their constkution.* He agreed not only to give a free constitution to 
his new acquisitions in Poland, but to mtereede with his Allies that they 
might bestow the same blessing on their Polish provinces.^ The King of 
Prussia, on the 23d of May, 181^, published a decree, by which he not only 
promises a popular representatien and a general constitution to his.people, 
but appoints a commission to propose a plan for ''the Provincial Assem- 
blies, the National Representation, and the frame of a constitution. ''t AH 
Europe, in short, appeared then to admit, that the return or the main- 
tenance of old abuses was incompatible with the present state of European 
opinion. The House of Austria, and the counsellors of Ferdinand VII., 
formed the only considerable exceptions to this apparent unanimity. 

It cannot be pretended, however, that the task of the Congress of Vienna 
was easy, either in the allotment of territory, or in the manner and extent 
of re-establishing governments. At the same time, it is clear, that if the 
great powers had been tolerably disinterested, the chief difficulties would 
have disappeared. The Congress must have been successful, if they had 
been honest ; and there surely never was a moment when the policy of 
being honest had been taught to all governments by lessons so tremendous. 
To observe any general. principle with inflexible uniformity might be im- 
possible amidst such jarring interests, and is indeed seldom compatible with 
the unhappy condition of humlin affairs. But just {H-inciples may be looked 
to as guides, even when we cannot rigorously adhere to them as rules. The 
first and most sacred principles which ought to have governed the restoration 
of Europe was, that the vacant territory, though in form occupied by right 
of conquest, was in justice \ke\d as a trust for the European nations. Some 
nations wanted means, some opportunity, to throw off the yoke of France. 
None wanted inclination. All European communities, as far as in them lay, 
concurred in the effort to regain independence. In some places, a revolt 
of the people— in others, a mutiny of the army — in others, a breach of 
treaty by the government, manifested the general sentiment ; but it was 
everywhere displayed. If one or two governments were withheld by their 
scruples, or by their gratitude, or even by their fears, from taking a part in 

* Bee. de Pieces Oflf. du Congres de Vienne, iv. 84. 

t It tliookl be observed, that the new kinflfdom of Poland, erected for Alexander in 1816, n 
compoaed solely of the Russian part of the Duchy of Warsaw, and does not comprehend the 
Polish provinces acquired by Russia in 1772, 1793, 1794. 1807, and 1809. He reserves to himself 
a pow^ of firing it such an interior extension as he thinks fit ;-^ singular expression, by which 
i« meant the right of incorporating with it the former Polish acquisitions of Russia, which are more 
th»o double the extent and ponnlaCion of fliis new kingdom. 

X Ann. Reg. 1815, where, besides the general dfcree. are to be found two specific declarations 
to the sane em*et, addressed to the people of the PoU»k and Saxon provinces. 
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these generous irregularities so soon as the rest, their delay was atoned fo 
by the zeal, of their people, or was to be overlooked for the sake of genera* 
i3xample. 

The principle next in authority, perhaps, was the peculiar necessity o 
restoring nations to their territory who had been deprived of it wfth flagran 
and shocking injustice, which bade defiance to the law of nations, and shoo, 
the security of all states. Neither the fatal celebrity ^t the events, nor th* 
greatness, anti(}uity, and renown of the nations who had been spoiled 
were indifferent circumstances ; for they all contributed to make Ch 
triumph of injustice more conspicuous, and therefore to render th 
necessity of reparation greater. Such were the partitions of Poland. 
Such was the destruction of Venice, by a conspiracy of Austria with 
France, in 1797. 

It must be numbered among the most remarkable eccentricities of the 
human mind, that many, in the yecr 181 A, blamed the Allies for not in- 
flicting punishment, who justified them for not making reparation. Surely 
the last is a duty of justice as clear as the finst, more agreeable, and allowing 
fewer exceptions. It may often be wise to pardon the wrongdoer ; — it can 
hardly ever be just not to satisfy the injured. Punishment is indeed useful 
as example, but so also is restitution. The transfer of conquests is rather an 
incentive to new conquest ; but restoration to the old owner is the most 
efiectual discouragement to new designs of- aggrandizement. 

Another great and comprehensive prindpTe in all unions and divisions of 
territory is, that the most sacred regard is du^ to the opinions and feelings 
of the inhabitants; that their deliberate consent is the best foundation of 
such transeclions; that their decisive repugnance ought to be a fatal objection 
to them ; that it is fit to consult their preference to a form of government, or 
their attachment to the pefson or family of a sovereign; that it is proper to 
consider their having long lived together under the same laws, adopted the 
same manners, spoken the same language, loved the same country, and 
dreaded the same enemies ; that it is unjust to tear men from each other who 
are bound together by these moral ties ; and that it is tyrannical to subject 
them to the rule of ancient and hereditary foes. These dictates of equity and 
humanity are independent of any opinion which may be formed on the prin- 
ciples of civil government; they are always, but especially after great con- 
vulsions, as much sanctioned by policy as by morality. Communities held 
together by such ties are alone secure. No others could be attached to their 
rulers, or ready to resist enemies. It was only by showing the utmost regard 
to the feelings of nations, that their loyalty could be revived. 

If stern necessity should, in some very few cases, render the observance 
of these principles impossible, the highest equity required that nations or 
provinces, which should be in that case sacrificed to the general peace of 
Europe^ should receive every compensation which if was in the power of 
conquerors to bestow ; and more especially, that those institutions should be 
secured to them which they themselves desired, which would be conducive 
to their good government, and which might serve as some consolation for 
the loss of independence, or the dissolution of ancient connexion. Besides, 
and perhaps even above, the observance of principles, the real restoration 
of Europe required that the conductors of so mighty an undertaking should 
display a spirit of disinterestedness, forbearance, sincerity, and good faith; 
that ^eat empires should seek no accessions of dominion; that no go- 
vernments should renew the acts of rapine which they were assembled to 
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orrect ; and that the assembly of restorers should not dishonour their mission 
y the base and pettifogging expedient of confiscating, for their own pur- 
oses, the territory of one or two princes who had been slower in joining the 
eneral revolt than their neighbours. To take away territory for demerit, 
nd to bestow it for merit, was to make all authority dependent on themselves, 
nd to show Europe that it had only changed masters. 

Few men have ever enjoyed such an opportunity of rendering great ser-^ 
ices to mankind as the Sovereigns and Ministers assembled at Vienna. By 
n approach to the principles which have just been stated, by an honest 
iltempt to carry them into effect wherever it was possible, they would have 
inited nations by firmer bonds, and secured them by stronger bulwarks; 
hey would have attached- the people to their rulers, and taught them to en- 
;raft reformation on established institutions ; they would have rendered 
nonarchy respectable, by an association with justice and liberty ; they would 
lave opened a long prospect of peace, prosperity, and improvement to the 
rivilised world. The destroyers of the universal monarchy of France mig^t 
ia\e been for ever reverenced as not only the deliverers, but the reformers 
)f Europe. 

But they were led by those who made the Partition of Poland; and they 
vrere influenced by the fatal maxims which produced that deplorable mea- 
sure. Of the three offenders, it happened again, as it had before in 1772, 
that Prussia was far the most excusable. That monarchy required an en- 
largement of territory; but un<'xceptionable means of affording it were at 
band if Frederic had been declared King of Poland, with the constitution 
of 1791, and with as much of the ancient territory as could be yielded by 
Ihe spoilers. But Alexander, the sovereign of the most extensive empire that 
the world ever saw, would not be satisfied if he did not join to it Poland ; 
that perpetual memorial of Mie base and cruel ambition of his predecessors.* 
He confiscated Saxony, as a compensation which he was ready to compel 
Prussia to accept. His Ministers, imitating their predecessors at Warsaw 
and Grodno, gave Europe a foretaste of the arrogance of Russian domination ; 
and before the Congress of Pacification had been two months f assembled, 
France, England, and Austria were compelled to form a defensive alliance 
against the threats and preparations of a new dictator. These differences 
were compromised by a partition both of Poland and Saxony, Austria, the 
Ihird of the partitioning powers, showed, as before, less eagerness and less 
haughtiness, but, in substance, followed the example of Russia, by reviving 
Hie worst maxims of the Partition. Not content with Lombardy, placed 
without guardian institutions, under her absolute authority, she claimed and 
obtained Venice, and thus sanctioned the most faithless and lawless of all 
Ihe acts which the Congress assembled to annul and repair. France had 
lillle influence at Vienna, but what the address of M. de Talleyrand found 
means to steal amidst the squabbles of others for prey, and which he em- 
ployed to preserve Saxony, and to destroy Murat. England, no longer a 
passive spectator, as in the case of Poland, sacrificed the last hopes of Italy, 
by betraying Genoa, which, trusting to her proclamations, had taken up arms 
(o expel the French, into the hands of her oldest enemy. The same spirit 
guided all the measures of the Allies before the Congress, and since its con- 

* At Um opening of the first Diet of the new kingdom of Poland, Alexander made one of the 
most modest aeclarations ever delivered from a throne. ^ I wish to observe toward Poland the 
Cbristian maxim of returning good for evil." This ^vas addressed by the Sovereign of Russia io 
t'le unfortunate people of Poland ! 

t 6:b January, 1816. Schoell, xi. 66. 
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elusion, as well as during its progress. From Norway,^ in 1 8 f 3, U> Parga, 
in 1819, there is not a single exception. Neitlier the illustrious Houses of 
Denmark and Saxony, nor the ancient renown of Venice and Genoa, nor 
the inoffensive feebleness of the republics of Lucca and Ragusa, could divert 
them from their course. Instead of any regard to the opinions, feelings, 
prejudices, rights, or possessions of nations, the Congress considered only 
the number of square miles, or of human beings, which were allotted to each 
prince. These insulting calculations of an arithmetic equally false and pro- 
jQigate, which had first appeared in the division of the Polish spoils, were 
DOW applied to a great portion of Europe. The symmetry of a map, the 
strength of a frontier^ the line of a mountain, Ihe coarse of a river, were no^ 
to regulate the distribution of men and territory, while all those moral bands 
which hold nations together were torn asunder. Principles of rounding a 
territory, and following natural limits, or, in other words, the substitution 
of convenience for property, and of might for right were openly avowed, and 
uniformly acted on. Instead of securing nations as they were, the pretended 
restorers tried to fabricate a new system of stronger stales, of which the 
security was entir^y to depend on soldiers and fortresses, mountains and 
rivers, without the slightc^st regard to the feelings and principles of human 
nature; an attempt as unexampled as unreasonable, as daring and as insolent 
as any of the acts of the revolutionary leaders from whose hands they pro- 
fessed to deliver Europe. 

This new system, founded entirely on physical and military principles, 
or, in plain language, on the interest and strength of the PartitioningPowers, 
contradicted, as might be expected in many instances, the policy which 
allows some consideration of the moral nature of man. But the opposition 
between them is perhaps in no respect more remarkable than in their influence 
on the lot of the inhabitants of a frontier or of a detached territory. The 
modern system sacrifices them without mercy to its scheme of lines and 
squares, and always unites them to those neighbours against whom they 
usually entertain the strongest prejudices, and with whom they have often 
been engaged in the most cruel hostility.f The old system, on the con- 
trary, spared the prejudices, consulted even the antipathies of these 
borderers, and considered it as a great principle of national honour, and 
Iherefore of the highest policy, to cHi^g to those who are most attached to 
Iheir country, because they are most frequently opposed to her enemies. 
Some part of the actual proceedings of the Congress of Vienna furnishes also 
a very striking illustration. The King of Saxony is one of the oldest and 
most popular princes in Europe; and, so strong is the attachment of his 
very enlightened subjects, that it has lately outweighed their disapprobation 
of a refusal, in his circumstances peculiarly impolitic, to amend the national 

* Let our readers take their opbion of this transaction from tinsuspeeled authorities. lo the 
debate on the motion of Mr. Wynne, in Mav, 1814, Mr. Canning said, ^ that he would ]^y any 
price of money or territoiy to get rid of the obligation.'^ Mr. Wiloerforce said, tfiat ^ partition) d$ 
of States agftuisC their will was a most despotic sacrifice of public right." — ** There waa no sacii- 
fice he would not make to prevent such an act of flagrant injustice." This language is the more 
decisive^ because both these Gentlemen voted against Mr. Wynne's motion, thinking the country 
bound to perform the compact which she had unfortunately entered into. In a protest, subscribed 
by Lord Grenville, the transfer of Norway is ealled ** a manifest violation of the aaered rights of 
national independence." 

t The application of this remark to Norway, to Genoa, and Saxony, is too obvious to require 
an^ comment : nor is it any answer to apptel to the apparent acqui^cence in Norway. The roo. 
rality of the Norwegian people is quiet and submissive, to say nothing of the compensation of 
political liberty. The example loses nothing of its malignity from the nappy issue c^ a single 
instance. 
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represeDtatioD. This consideration, howerer, seems entirely to have been 
kept out of view" at Vienna. When they were considering the propriety of 
forcing Saxony to become a province of its old neighbour, rival, and enemy, 
Prussia, Ike only difficulty which occurred to them was, where to find a 
sufficient number Qf souls and square miles to form a new kingdom for the 
dispossessed king. They oUered him the f^hoice of seven hundred thousand 
souls, either on the left bank of the Rhine or in Westphalia. The King of 
Prussia was willing to cast off that part of his subjecti; the people of Saxony 
were to be forced to renounce their sovereign. A plantation of proper ex- 
tent and fertility, with the requisite number of slaves, was the object 
sougjit; and the Prince would indeed be unreasonable, who should com- 
plain, after being allowed to choose between two of these productive estates. 
It was in this manner that Ibe Congress showed their esteem for the attad)- 
ment of a people to their sovereign, and taught thoKliderence between the 
old system which adapis territory to nations, and the new policy which culs 
out nations so as to M tefrilory. So insolent an avowal of contempt for 
mankind is, perhaps, more intolerable than a considerable degree of prac- 
tical misgovernmenl; and if the alternative were inevimble, would de- 
termine every generous mind to prefer the wildest chimeras of equality to 
such a degradation of human nature.^ It is now two centuries since the 
excellent GaoTius, in spite of all his circumspection and moderation, ap- 
plied still stronger language to the transfer of nations, in speaking of the 
cession of the Netherlands by Philip II. to Albert and Isabella. 

" Erant qui pravum morem arguerent, quod libera kommum capita^ reu privatum servitium^ 
tn eensu et eommercio baberentur. Barbaric certe usurpatum, ut imperia donarent legarentque. 
qoippe ignaris Domino Prinoeps quidintersit, at quibus alind fas ac nefas minime his arohiguum, 
BEM ESSE POPCLi, iNPRQUE Dici m5MPUBLicAM."f — Grot. Hint, flfe Reb. Belgicis, lib. \ii. 

To this exhibition of the general principles of the Congress as a collective 
body, we shall add only two remarkable specimens of the policy of its two 
most powerful insmbers. Ii^thoryear 1806, Sweden was the ally of Russia 
and Great Britain against France. The French government offered to obtain 
for her Norway,, and the vast provinces lost by Charles XII., on condition 
of her breaking with Russia. Sweden resisted the temptation, and adhered 
to the iaith of treaties. % In the following year it pleased the Emperor Alex- 
ander to change his allies, and to connect himself -with Napoleon. He 
required Sweden to follow his example, and to take measures of hostility 
against England. Sweden braved his threats, and adhered to the f^ith of 
treaties. Fbr this offence, Alexander made war upon her ; and having in- 
vaded Finland in the beginning of 1808, after employing his ambassador 1o 
corrupt'Swedish generals, and bis commanders to stir up revolt and to excite 
mutiny, he made himself master of the province — ^he annexed it to his 
empire — and compelled Sweden to enter into the Continental system inhos- 
tUity against Great Britain, and in concert with h^ allies the Emperor of 
France and the King qf Denmark and Norway. Thus was Sweden robbed 
of a province which had been annex^ to the crown for many centuries, and 
which formed the third part of the monarchy, for the crime of having ad- 
hered to the faith of treaties. 

In fouryears after, the Emperor Alexander once more changed his al- 

• Schoell,xi.53. 

t Though the language is put into the mouth of certain objectors, it is eTident, from the whole 
context, that it conveys the opinion of the historian. 
I SchocU, xiv. 185. 

▼OL. lY. 5 
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liances. He entered into an alliance with Sweden, and afterwards with 
England, against France. Russia and Sweden had just grounds of complaint 
against the French government ; but Denmark had been driyen into the arms 
of France by circumstances, which, to say the least, rendered thecooDcxioB 
more excusable in her than in any other state; and she does not appear to 
have received any injury from France, which, according to the commoo 
morality between nations, could release her from the obligaUons of (he 
treaty. Alescander had contributed to form, the aHiance between France 
and Denmark. But it being ^conv^t^n^ to him, in the spring of 1812, to 
make an alliance with Sweden; it being also convenient for him to retain 
Finland, to improve his military frontier;'^ and it being canvenieni for 
Sweden to receive Norway as an equivalent for Finland, dn the principle of 
rounding her territory, these two powers concladed a treaty, by which the 
Emperor bound Mmself to unite Norway to Sweden ; to end^vour to per- 
suade the King of Denmark to cede Norway on amicable terms, and on pro- 
mise of indemnity ; but, in case of his contumacy, to effect the union by the 
usual means offire and sword. f It does not appear, that,, previous to this 
treaty, any proposition was made to Denmark to renounce her alliance with 
Napoleon. On the contrary, the Emperor of Russia cannot be said to have 
been so much as formally at war with Denmark when the treaty was con- 
cluded, since the Danish minister continued at Petersburgh for a year after 
its conclusion. Jn 1813, England acceded to this treaty of dismemberment, 
after the Court of Copenhagen had made overtures of peace, and the King of 
Denmark was required at the same time to renounce the alliance of Napo- 
leon, and to resign the crown of Norway. Thus did Russia punish Denmark 
for adhering to the faith of treaties; and thus, by the spoliation (A Demnark, 
did she find means of making compensation to Sweden for a former spo- 
liation equally atrocious. 

The only example which remains to be stated is taken from the policy of 
Austria, who, at the very moment of concluding the negotiations of Vienna, 
adopted a measure which was equivalent to a renewal of the very worst 
principles of the Partition of Poland. No part of that nefarious transaction 
has been more severely condemned by the unanimous voice of Europe, 
than the pfetended treaties in which Gatharjiiie II. forced the Poles to pro- 
mise that they would perpetuate their own misrule, and for ever abstain 
from reforming the abuses of their government. Austria co^ed this pre- 
cedent. On the 12th of June, 1815, a treaty was ngned at Vienna between 
Austria and Naples, containing the following article, which was for a con- 
siderable time kept secret : 

" It is understood by the High Contracting Parties, that his Migesty the 
King of the two Sicilies, in re-establishing the government of his kingdom, 
will not admit any changes irreconcilable either with ancient monarchical 
institutions, or with the prineiples adopted by his imperial and apostolic 
majesty for the^ interior govenunent of his Italian provinces." 

Now, the government of Lombardy is what our forefathers would have 

* It n deeply to be lameoted, that an EDglish ftatesman should have giren any coootenanoe to ihh 
execrable principle, by urzing it as an extenuation of the treaty between Russia and Sweden ; and 
it is ah additional subject of regret, that he should be Lord LiTerpool. (S|>eeches on Norway ia 
1S12 and 1813.) The advantai^ which the possession of Finland gave to Sweden in wars against 
Russia was one of those local accidents which formed an element of the balance of power, by 
compensating, in some measure, to weaker states for the inequalilies of national strancth. It 
secured to Sweden the alliance of some of the greatest powers in Europe. The question 
whether Petersbursh should be secured from iosuit, or Sweden from conquest. 

t Hansard's DeBates, xxfi. 677. 
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tolled foreign despotism, and ^hat even die Congress of Vienna must admit 
to be an unlimited monarchy. T4ie above article is therefore a cctetract 
professing to bind a king to admit no limitations on his own prerogatives, 
tiowever wise and moderate, however essential, in his own opinion, to the 
good government of his dominions, however called for by the unanimous 
voice of his people; nay, however, for that reason, necessary to the security 
of his throne! 

Thus have we stated, on incontrovertible evidence, the nature and effects 
of those principles of policy by which the independence of the European 
nations received the first blow in the Partition of Poland ; — which were 
adopted by revolutionists ih the great comm6tions which afterwards dis- 
tracted Europe ;— -which have been renewed, and are now avowed, by those 
who gave the first fatal example of their application. On occasion of the 
revolution at Naples, the Partitioning Monarchs metatTroppauand Laybach 
ia the winter of 1820. By their acts and by their declarations, they now, 
for the first time, extended the pretexts on which they had entered Poland 
to all states where any reform of absolute monarchy was attempted, which 
did not originate in the absolute monarch himself.* The language of that 
assembly was a contihued claim to the sovereignty of Europe. Their power 
was exerted towards Italy ; but their principles were declared by themselves 
to comprehend all nations. *' They will always mark rebellion. Wherever 
il appears, and they can reach it, they will repress, condemn, and combat 
its work."f With so little disguise did they claim the sovereignty of 
Europe, tharCount Nesselrode thinks it necessary to disavow any design on 
the part of his master '* to invade," at that time, ^' the western territories 
of Europe; '' a new denomination used in Muscovite geography to denote 
the obscure provinces of France and Spain. That Great Britain was also 
comprehended under the tutelar supremacy of the spoilers of Poland, if it 
had not been otherwise obvious, was perfectly ascertained by the noted 
Circular of the British Government of the 19th Jan., 1821, which was pub- 
lished as a protiest against their principles, as subversive of the law of nations, 
inconsistent with the independence of states, and '' in direct repugnance to 
i^ fundamental laws of this country " — which last alarming expressions 
were afterwards allowed by the authors of the Circular to refer to a proposal 
for the introduction of foreign armies into England, to afford the same 
security to free debate which had been enjoyed under their protection at 
Warsaw and Grodno. These great Powers, it seems, disdained the paltry 
consideration that what they proposed would be an infraction of the most 
important provision in the Bill of Rights ; a breach of the most sacred con- 
dition on which the King of Great Britain holds his throne. 

Those who thus claim in effect the dominion of Europe, and, with it, that 
(rfthe world, are now assembled at Verona to deliberate on farther measures 
Ivr the consolidation of their authority. Their direct power is exercised 
over the whole Continent, except France and Spain. The princes of the 
IJuth of Germany, however reluctantly, must obey. The government of 
prance is regarded as a friend, the temper of whose still agitated subjects 
Inquires a union of constant Tigilance, with the utmost management. The 
(panish peninsula, on the 'other hand, is considered as a rebel province. 



tj 



) * Count Neaaelrode'a Circular, 10th May, 1821. ''The moDarchical principle rejects everjr 
Ptituiioo which is not determined on by the monarch himself, in the ex^Tcise of hit own free will." 
fcrlin Court Gazette, 16th December, 1820.— f/rw» authorityj. 
1 Prussian Circular, 5th June, 1821 . 
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which it i» not, for the present, convenient to reduce to obedience, paiV\^ 
from the fear of stubborn resistance by its inhabitants, partly from obstack^ 
raised by the political apprehensions of some great powers. It ia uncertain 
whether they will not rivet the chains of Italy, and legalize the military do- 
mination of Austria, by imposing on that unhappy country the vain and 
treacherous forms of a confederacy. It is certain, in spite of solemn decla- 
rations to the contrary, that great jealousy and frequent differencea- prevail 
among the three allied potentates. Prussia, fluctuating between the fear o( 
Russia and the dread of reformation, is not a hearty and determined mem- 
ber of the alliance. Though Italy could not have been reduced to an Aus- 
trian province without the countenance and support of Rjussia, the Court of 
Vienna is at least as jealous as she was fifty years ago of the aggrandizemcDt 
of her too formidable ally. Dreading internal reformation less than Prussia, 
and more capable of making a stand against immediate attack, she probably 
takes a more steady view of the unvarying progress of the Muscovite em- 
pire. It is difficult to trace any uniform principle in the policy of England, 
which seemed at first, in fact, though not in form, a member of the Holy 
Alliance; which since, by laws against aliens and foreign enlistments, de- 
clared for all governments against all insurrections; but which, since the 
invasion of Italy in 1821, has, in public acts, solemnly protested against Ih^ 
fundamental principles of the three allies. It is clear, that both Austria 
and England have not, for some months, been on cordial terms with Russia. 
The fear of Russian aggrandizement seems likely to produce good conse- 
quences to Spain, and very unhappy eflecls in Greece. These appear- 
ances naturally abate our dread of the confederacy. Rut we must no) 
forget, that, by the discovery of partition, the means of settling such 
dilTerences are always at hand. It was to preserve the Tmrkish empire, 
to find a compensation to Russia for the share of Turkey which she coveted, 
to maintain the balance between ihethrefi Powers, and to ensure against th<' 
danger of general war, that Poland was dismembered in 1772. Therein 
one other remarkable coincidence between the* events of that period aod 
those which may now impend over us. At the dismemberment of Poland, 
peace was preserved by the sacrifice of the Greeks. Twice, in the course of 
less than a century, have the Russians made that cruel sacrifice before. Whea 
the celebrated Marechal Munich dbnceived the.design of restoring an Eastern 
empire in 1736, he excited the Greeks to revolt, and they listened to his call. 
fiy the treaty of Relgrade, in 1739, they were abandoned to the rage oF 
thieir cruel tyrants. When the same ambitious project was revived in 1 77(1 
by Catharine, the Greeks were excited to insurrection by numerous emi^ 
saries, by solemn assurances, and even by the appearance of a Russian fleet 
on the coast of Peloponnesus. At the treaty of Kaynardjii, in 177A, they wert 
once more left to the mercy of the Rarbarians. It remains to be seeD whe- 
ther, after being encouraged, by a series of acts on the part of Rossta, more 
decisive than any verbal declarations, by the recall of the Russian ambas- 
sadors from Constantinople, by the advance of Russian armies to the fron- 
tiers, by the knowledge that their interests were the object of warm and ansTN 
negociation, they are once more to be delivered up to tyrants, who have m: 
the power, if they had the will, to protect them from a ferocious populace 
and from a soldiery formidable only to their Government and their coun- 
trymen. As the struggle of the oppressed has been more determined, Ih' 
revenge of the tyrants will be more barbarous than on former occasioo>. 
The misfortune will now be attended with many aggravations. It mil 
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occur at a time wben the Greeks haye made great advances in commerce, 
in wealth, in intelligence, in literature, and in a familiarity with the 
Gpinions and institutions of other Christian nations; when they are more 
ripe for independence, and will feel slavery with more poignant 
pain. Their suQerings will he embittered by the knowledge, that even 
the general sympathy of Europe is unable to turn aside the destroyers 
from them; repressed as it is by the general conviction, that the sinister 
policy of the predominating Governments woiild renders its display una- 
vailing.* 



AUSTRIA, f 

Two.popular writers, De Pradt and Dupin, have lately terrified the world 
with their pictures of two political Giants^ — the one all covered with gold, 
the other with iron — England*and Russia. But while the eyes of Europe 
have been thus aniiously directed to these colossal powers, and taught to 
watch their slightest movements, and to penetrate their most secret thoughts, 
they have been allowed to overlook'a power situated, as it were, in the plain 
belw'een them, which, under another aspect, is not perhaps less deserving 
of their attention. 

Although these authors differ in many points, they seem to agree in think- 
ing, that the equilibrium of Europe, and the independence of Jts states, are 
particularFy menaced by the preponderating power of Russia. There is pru- 
dence at least in the warning; and some reason, perhaps, for the apprehen- 
sion which it excites. The dangers arising from the abuse of military power 
are always the most imminent, and the loss of national independence is no 
doubt the worst of all calamities. But there are influences nearly as over^ 
whelming as force ; and the evils of conquest itself are mainly affected by the 
character of the power which prevails. If there exists, therefore, .a power 
in Europe which labours systematically to roll back the tide of civiliisation^ 
and to bury alive the people whom it holds iii..bondage, — a power which, 
like an opaque body, intercepts the li^t which is growing around it, — 
whose prosperity, whose very existence, seems to depend on Uie suppression 
of all knowledge,-^]^ it not equally worthy of our curiosity — and our fdar? 
Our readers will easily perceive that we allude to Austria, — the head of 
that Holy Alliance which will one day undoubtedly be regarded as the mpst 
formidable conspiracy ever entered into against the liberties of mankind. 

But head though she be of that portentous confederacy, and boalslful of 
the vile distinction, we do not think it surprising that Austria has hitherto 
attracted but little notice as an influencing member of the European com- 
munity. There is something characteristically and intentionally obscure 
in her movements and her policy ; — and the dull monotony of her existence, 
her affected gravity, the silence which reigns over the vast extent of her 
territory, and the un intellectual luxury of her capital, have repelled curio- 
sity, and almost disarmed censure. One almost wonders at the courage of 
Coxe, who some years ago ventured on the task of writing a history consist- 
ing only of a series of wars, undignified by any traits of heroism or^mili^ 

* On the Partitions of Poland there is an interestiogr article in Vol. xxii. pag:e ^4. It was 
currently reported, when the foregoing Essay first appealed, that it was frouFtlic pen of Sir Janies 
Mackintosh. 

t Qu^est tpie c'eat que VAtitriche .^—VoL xl. page 298. July, 1834. ^ 
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lary glory; — ^and yet tbi0 history, though written with the view of pajiiig 
court to thereigoiog femily, must be admitted to display so much of £n§« 
lish frankness and impartiality, as to excite the wonder of those it was in- 
tended to please. But though the learned author has stated fairly enough, 
the historical facts which he undertook to record, be could not venture, con* 
sislenlly with the plan he had adopted, to deduce from (hem those infe- 
rences to which we think they naturally lead ; and which we shall now« 
therefore, endeavour to enri>ody in the shape of some genend remarks oo 
the genius, principles, strength, and policy of this monarchy. They eeold 
not, we think, be offered with more propriety than at the present momeol, 
when Italv is groaning under the weight of tliis dead force, and Greece, io 
her second birth, is in danger of being crushed by its co-operation. 

A monarchy, which has extended itself for six centuries, without the aid 
of great men or great institutions — which has held on its course calmly in 
the midst of disgraceful disasters and ruinous defeats— which makes war 
without money and without creAt — ^which, with a population equal to that 
of France, and a territory still more extensive, has always been unable to 
cope with it in the field or in the treasurv-^a monarchy composed of four 
states, speaking four different language^ by three of which the government 
is detested, and yet always obeyed — ^a monarchy which has been trampled 
on, and insulted in its seat, by Gustavus Adolphus, Kara Mustapha, 
Louis XIV., and Napoleon — ^which possesses a capital as luxurious as any ia 
Europe, and universities and literarv institutions scattered over itsprovinces, 
while half its population is as rude and barbarous as that of Turkey— a 
monarchy which is a combination of all these contradictions, is a political 
enigma whioh can be solved only by an analysis of each of the separate 
elements of its (iblitical power. 

And first, with regard to the great element ol Religion, in regard to which 
the characteristic selfishness of its policy has always been conspicnous. The 
court of Aome has ever been a dangerous friend, and a still more formidable 
enemy to the Catholic monarchies. The Emperors of Germany, when at 
war with the Popes, lost the obedience of their subjects, their power, and 
their crown. Ilenrv IV. passed three nights in the snow on his knees to 
obtain pardon from Gregory VIL Frederic Barbarossa^ after having been 
compelled to hold the stirrup of the Pope in Venice, fell io the East, fitting, 
at bis instigation, for the faith. The kings of Spain, on the contrary, too 
anxious to preserve the friendship of Rome, ruined their kingdom by their 
complaisance, banished its most industrious inhabitants by the terrors of the 
Inquisition, and filled their place by a population of monks. It has always 
indeed been a difficult task to chose between the friendship or the hostility 
of this proud theocracy; but Austria, after a little experience, contrived to 
steer very dexterously between these opposite dangers. Without any im- 
pulse of zeal or bigotry, she was intolerant till the middle of last century. 
She established the Jesuits at an early period, frequently abandoned to their 
guidance the affairs of the state, and intrusted them with the education of 
her princes ; but she never would consent to share her power with the Popes. 
The Emperors style themselves apostolic, and pay a voluntary homage to 
Rome; but they acknowledge no compulsory authoritv. Maximilian, the 
son of Ferdinand, in his public address to the bead of the church, on his 
election as King of the Romans, substituted the word obaequium for obe- 
dientiam. Even Charlemagne and Napoleon were vain enough to be 
crowned by Popes : but the emperors of Austria, on the contrary, have en- 
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deavoured from the first to discredit 4he practice of receiving the crown from 
(he hands of the Pontiff. Nature indeed seems to have endowed them with 
some peculiar power of resisting the thunders of the Vatican. When the 
Archduke Kodolph was threatened with eicommunication hy the Pope, he 
used to say, that within his own dominions tie was himself Pope, Arch- 
hishop. Bishop, ArchdeacMi, and Priest : and his successors have religiously 
adhered to the maxim of exeroising within their own states all the powers 
of the church. The Emperor Maximilian endeavoured to organize a general 
council in Germany, to control the pretensions of the Court of Rome. 
Charles YI. pensioned the historian Uiannone for opposing the pretended 
supremacy of the church over the kingdom of Naples. Joseph II. ventured, 
when he pleased, bn the hoidest reforms in religion within his dominions. 
He encouraged the publication of the Monocohgia, a satire against the 
monks, somewhat similar to the Guerre des IHeu* which appeared at the 
Revolution. Instead of walking with the penitential hair-cloth to Rome, he 
brought Pius YI., in 1786, a suppliant to his capital : and the reigning 
monarch, though he inculcates religion in public and private, though he h^s 
paid a visit to the Pope in Rome, and restored to him eighteen pictures 
which belonged to the Pinacotheca of Milan, allows no papal bull to be 
published within his dominions without his previous sanction ; and certainly 
has ne¥eB dreamed of restoring to the monk^ the property they possessed 
before the Revolution. And if« in former times, Austria used to consigo 
her heretical subjects to Rome, as.|o a common centre, for trial and punishr 
ment, Italy now repays the obligatioA by placing in the hands of Austria 
her political delinquents. 

The key to aM this is, that the love of power, like that of money, renders 
even the dullest intelligent. If Austria showed dexterity in emancipating 
herself from the papal yoke, she showed, no less obstinacy in resisting the 
reformation in Germany. No sooner did she perceive that the tendency of 
the reformed religion was to render men less submissive to despotism, than > 
she reared the standard of intolerance. She needed not the aid of any im- 
pulse from Rome ; for it was not superstition or bigotry which led her to 
wage a war of extermination against the reformed opinions, but her dread 
of the political consequences which they appeared to involve. The treachery 
and cruelty with which she proceeded against the Hussites in Rohemia are 
well known. Charles Y. and Ferdinand II. covered Germany and Hotlland 
with blood and fire to extirpate Protestantism ; and the same scenes of 
cruelty were repeated in Rohemia for the same purpose. Rut Austria was 
politic as well as cruel ; and when she had at last been taught, by the exr 
perience of centuries, that her opponents were not less resolute in resistance 
than she herself in persecution, she wisely, relaxed the system of intolerance 
from the fear of wasting her own strength, and was induced to grant a tem- 
porary repose both- to the Protestant States of Germany, and her own Pro- 
testant subjects. The thirty years war, while it exhausted both herself and 
her opponents, had convinced her thai the risk of the contagion of the 
reformed doctrines, or at least of their political tendencies, had in a great 
measure ceased ; that the furious zeal, which had at first been roused by the 
rapid spread of Protestantism, was on the decline ; and that, in order to 
preserve the supremacy of Germaay, it was necessary that the toleration 
which she accorded should be sincere. In order, therefore, to calm the 
fears of the Protestant States, and regain their confidence, she began by 
granting protection and toleration to her own Protestant subjects.. If this 
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government is revengeful, it is more from calculation than passion ; and ac- 
cordingly it never allows its resentment to get the better of its reason, or 
pushes its vengeance so far as to injure itself. Its policy is slow and tem- 
porizings indeed, and hence it has been loofced upon by many with contempt. 
But when was it mistaken in its calculations? The truth is, that selGshness, 
assisted by cool reflection, and unchecked by any sense of honour, eaa 
seldom go wrong. The instant that Austria ceased to persecute, she re- 
gained the supremacy of the German empire, which she continued exclu- 
sively to exercise down to the reign of Frederic II . From that period 
Protestant Germany, having a natural protector in Prussid, has possessed a 
surer guarantee for the sincerity of Austrian toleration; and accordingly, 
that Government now allows an equal proteelion to the Calvinist and 
Lutheran doctrines, with all their modifications, and to three millions of 
Greeks, Schismatics, Jews, Moravians, etc. 

Thus Austria, guided solely by an unbending principle of self-interest, 
emancipated herself early from the Papal authority— ^protected tl^e Jesuits, 
and availed herself of their services whild they were necessary to her— 
Mnished them when these services were no longer required, — and finally 
became tolerant, not from feeling but from necessity, when she saw that 
bigotry was generally on the decline. 

The next preponderating ingredient in political power is the army: and 
Europe, which has seen Austria struggle for twenty-two years against the 
gigantic power of France, must at least applaud her perseverance. De 
Pradt himself, who is not generally inclined to deal in panegyric, observes, 
"resistor est I'altribut caract6ristique dccette puissance, qui endure tres bien 
les echecs; et qui, ayant Thabitude des revcrs, a fort bien appris & les sup- 
porter, comme A en rappeler." 

What then is the principle of this passive courage, this power of resistance? 
It is, we think, to be found in the abundance of a population, vile in the eyes 
of its rulers, and of which the Government can dispose almost at its pleasure. 
Austria is poor in money and heroism, — but she is rich in naen! Her 
perseverance is not at all akin to that of ancient Rome, which never made 
peace till victory enabled her to dictate the terms. Austria, on the contrary, 
has repeatedly submitted to save her existence by passing under the yoke. 
She never gives quarter, but she has no objection to receive it. With ail 
fhis command of men, however, the miserable state other finances will not 
allow her to bring great armies at once into the field. While Louis XIV. 
had 400,000 men in arms, Austria could with difficulty embody 70,000. Id 
1756 she raised 100,000, to oppose the King of Prussia with 200,000. Id 
1792 she took the field with 170,000, against France with an army of 
600,000. In spite of the numerous subsidies which she draws from other 
countries, she still remains poor. During the last war, notwithstanding the 
immense loans which she received from England, she was obliged to have 
recourse to a paper currency, and five times failed in her engagements with 
her creditors. But if her poverty prevents her from raising large armies, 
she can recruit them easily — for the materials are never wanting. Her 
strength, therefore, is not shown by one but by successive efforts. What 
she wants in eatenaion, she makes up in depth. As she can dispose of men 
like property, her conscriptions have no limit, not even that which high 
prices usually put upon the consumption of other articles; for in Austria the 
expenses of living, of clothing, of education, etc., do not amount to the fifth 
part of what they do in England. It is the small value of individual lives 
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which explains how such immease annies were coDSumed by the Eastern 
goyemmento, by Turkey, and by the Crusades. EDgland, from a contrary 
cause, has always been sparing of men. 

It IS this etmUnta^us force which Austria possesses, that affords the key to 
her uniMtried obstinacy in war; to the interminable campaigns of Charles Y .; 
his extravagant expeditions to Africa ; the thirty years' war; the war of the 
succession of Spain; that of the successiao ofCharlesV I . ; the second seyen years' 
war against the Kingof Prussia; and, lastly, the twenty-two years' war against 
Ihe French Reyolulion. The armies of Austria* if they are not immortal for 
their heroism, maybe said to b^so by the rapidity of their resurrection. Na- 
poleon, in order to make hi mself master of Up|)er Italy, in 1796, was obliged 
to destroy fiye armies in one year. The best plan, therefore, of yanquish- 
ing Austria is that which Napoleon in all his campaigns adopted, of in- 
vading and surprising her, without leaying her time U> recoyer herself. Giye 
her breathing time, and she will soon recruit her armies, from her immense 
depdts in Hungary, Transyiyaoia, and Croatia. 

Among all the automata that allow themselves to be slaughtered for five- 
pence per day, the Austrian soldier is the most deserving of compassion. 
The chastisemeiTt which awaits him for the slightest offences is the most 
ignominious that can be infiicted ; the* reward of his toils and his bravery, 
Ihe most otiserable that can be given. The food, the pay, and the clothing 
of the Acrstrian are inferior to those of any other soldier in Europe. Life, 
where men are at all trained to reflection, is not a thing to be bought for a 
sordid price. It may be gifted, but cannot be sold. To dispel these illu- 
sions of honour which animate the soldier, is to deprive the military pro- 
fession of its only redeeming quality. The Greeks and Romans fought 
for the name of their country ; the French for Francis I. — for Henry IV. 
— for Napoleon — ^for France — for glory ; the Turks for their religion. But 
the Austrian soldier fights neither for loyalty, nor religion, nor honour. He 
never sees a king at the head of an army. He is scarcely aware that he has 
an emperor. From the first existence of the emj^ire, only a single enthu- 
siastic movement is to be found among the Hungarians, when in the presence 
of their suppliant QueeUy they exclaimed, '* Moriamur pro Rege nostro 
Maria Theresa.^' ^^Imost ignorant of his general's existence, the Austrian 
soldier can fed no enthusiastic attachment to him. Frequently these ge- 
nerals are strangers, such as Tilly, Montecuculli, Eugene, Lacy, etc. The 
jealous polioy of the Court will not allow the generals to court popularity, 
or to appeal to the feelings of their followers. Twice only have the Austrian 
troops ^owed any thing like enthusiasm for their generals — for Prince 
Eugene and for Laudon. In this age, in which prodigies of valour have 
been effected by military eloquence, the Austrian government has allowed 
nothing but a brief proclamation at the opening of each campaign, com- 
manding obedience, rather than rousing to effort. No triumphal arches — 
no annalist to record his exploits — no monuments to attest his victories, 
present themselves to the imagination of the Austrian soldier. Nor can his 
courage be much animated by the prospect of a medal, which he must look 
upon rather as a badge of inferiority, than as an honour, since it is never 
worn by the officers ; While the officers, in turn, can have no strong incen- 
tive to exertion in the hope of obtaining the Cross of Maria Theresa, the re- 
quisites for which are too numerous and too difficult. 

Armies such as these make no rapid conquests, and give little employ- 
ment to £gane. But, in return, a force of this kind, being almost entirely 
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maierial in its nature, is exempt from those alterations which distm'b tfae 
action of moral power. The government, accordingly, calculates its strength 
numerically; and reckons not by souls, but bodies. Though fitter for re- 
sistance than aggression, this strength has always aimed at conquest when it 
promised to be safe and easy ; and, resting her projects on a definite mid arith- 
metical basis, had adopted a slow and cautious system of usurpation, and 
shown the most determined obstmaey in retaining' what she has once ac- 
quired. With the armies which Austria has sacrificed to preserve the 
dulchy of Milan and the Low Countries, and to recover Silesia, Charles XIL 
would have conquered the world. In a word, Austria acquires with dif- 
ficulty, but she never abandons her acquisitions. The cession or the restitu- 
tion of a province feels like a dismemberment; for all that Reacquires she 
incorporates. She cannot forget any thing she has once possessed. Maria 
Theresa, whenever Silesia, which she had ceded to Frederic, was men- 
tioned, used to exclaim, in a tone of emotion, *' I feel it in my heart! " 
Although Austria had recognised the Cisalpine Republic by the treaty of 
Campo Formto, when she re-entered Italy in 1799, she annulled the sales of 
national property, and chastised, as rebels, all the Italians who had entered 
into the service of the Republic. In the wars of 1805 and'1809, thfe Italian 
officers who wete made prisoners were reproached as rehe& to the House of 
Austria ; and, in 181 A, when she took violent possession of the Italian pro- 
vinces, she announced that she was about to re-enter her old dominions! 
For Austria there is no such thing as prescription. Her titles of property 
subsist from the beginning to the end of time. Treaties she. looks upon 
merely as truces, that enable her to recover breath and^ vigour for the 
n^xt attack. Like the Court of Home, she can bend to circumstances ; but 
is always ready to revive her pretensions. Should the opportunity occur, 
Rome would be ready again to assert, as she did under Alexander YI., 
her universal supremacy, and again to demand from England the homage and 
tribute due by a vassal to his lord. In all her treaties, Austria has the same 
convenient mental reservations. The knowledge that she possesses twenty- 
eight millions of subjects, with whom she can play the game of war for ever, 
inspires her with an avarice likethatof the Athenian nmdman, who thought 
that every vessel th^t entered the PirsBus was his own 1» 

An eloquent writer has compared the despotism of Austria. to a noxious 
vapour, biighting^every thing it lights upon ; and the comparison expresses 
exactly the withering influence which this government exerts over all its 
subjects. When it kills, it is by stifling. Rewards, the great spring of 
human action, are excluded from the scheme of its internal policy.- Some- 
times it is sparing even in punishment, from the fear of rousing into activity 
those minds which she would wish to reduce as much as possible into a 
slate of vegetation. Madame de Sta^l says, there is no instance in 
Austria of any one being punished for doing too littie, though occasionally 
one ma^ be punished for doing too much. The Austrian Gov^nment would 
not permit the representation of Pellico's tragedy '* Eufemo de Messina," 
for no other reason than that it was likely to produce too strong an effect od 
the spectators. The Austrian Censor has a list of prohibited books as nume- 
rous as thatof the Holy Office at Rome. Montesquieu is at this hour proscribed 
from the library at Vienna. The science of legislation is naturally consi- 
dered as not only dangerous but useless, where the sovereign is the sole 
legislator. Napoleon, who knew how to touch the sore parts of his op- 
ponents, when be took possession of Yoicnnai 1809, ordered ageneiai pardoa 
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be ^Yen to all the philosophers of the eighteenth century ; and caused the 
Yorks of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and others, to be printed and circu- 
ated. All foreign Journals are prohibited in Austria. The different states 
i which it is compo^d have but One Journal, wMch merely delivers, at 
econd hand, the oracular responses of the " Austrian Observer,'' which is 
Tinted in the capi^l. Sometimes the newspaper of one province is pub- 
ished in another. In 182i« the Milan Gazette was published in Vienna. 

1 is not wonderful, therefore, if the sciences, and particularly liter^ure, 
fwe little or nothing to this government. In the last century, the Court of 
Vienna gave the sounding title of Ctsaarian poet, with a miserable salary^ 
> Apostolo Tezio, to Metasta^io, and others. In the present, even this 
canty munificence has been retrenched. (Government stopt the pension of 
be poet Parini, who died almost in poverty, and recalled the splendid re^ 
rards which Buonaparte had conferred on the living poet Monti. Europe 
as scarcely yet recovered from her astoirishment at the violence of the 
mperial anathema^ fulminated at Laybach, in 1821, against the progress 
f knowledge. 

And yet, while Austria persecutes literary men, she pretends to encourage 
lie instruction of the people. In her regulations for public instruction, we 
ud a pompous enumeration of lyceums, elementary schools of different 
inds, e(e. Every village is to be provided with a teacher of reading and 
writing— and every parent wbo does not send his family to school is to be 
object to fine» etc. But the.fact is, that nothing of all this is ever reduced 
3 practice over the greater part of the kingdom. The inhabitants of all 
lungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Bucornia, etc., amounting l^about twelve 
liliionsy can neither read nor write. Austria has* preserved one half of her 
rovinces in all that primitive rudeness and barbarism in which she re- 
eived them from the Turks, or the GoUiic chiefs of the dark ages. There 
» perhaps no other instance where a government professing the Christian 
eligion has thus laboured to render ignorance perpetual. . Theaatriciio 
'2e2»<9 still exists in Hungary, in^Gallicia, in Croatia, and other Austrian 
irovinces ; while Russia is every day emancipating her serfs, opening 
anals, erecting cities, and civilizing even the savages of the Crimea. The 
iussian Czars have done more for civilization in fifty years, than the Aus- 
rian Caesars in three centuries. 

It is usual with some writers to quote, as the model of a good administra- 
ion, the government of Maria Theresa and Joseph the Second daring the 
ast century in Lombardy . There is exaggeration enough in this ; but there is 
ome truth also. There is no doubt that those severeigns did more good 
ban any of their predecessors. But it is at least as certain, that what they 
lid bore no proportion to what they might have done. When Napoleon 
Teated, armed, and enriched the kingdom of Italy, he proved experiment 
ally, that the Austrian princes, who had preceded him, had done little more 
ban sketch the outline of those improvements of which Lombardy was sus- 
ceptible. We may add, that the evils which Italy now suffers from the 
Austrian government, but too effectually, cancel in the eyes of Europe any 
nerit that is to be found in the memory of the past. 

Joseph II., that great contriver of laws and projects, wished to give a sti^ 
nulus to industry and manufactures, and, with the usual narrow policy of 
heorists, adopted the system of restriction. But industry cannot flourish in 
\ kingdom where there is no luxury, — no splendid court, — no rapid circu- 
ation nor facility of communication, — ^no sort of emulation or encourage- 
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ment. In spite of all Joseph's restrictions, tberefore, the pi»}ect failed, and 
Austrian industry remained stationary. Napoleon, in less than ten years, 
formed manufactories all over France ; while Austria, after thirty years of 
restriction, has never bevn able to produce any one kind of manufacture that 
can compete, not merely with the English or the French^ but even with the 
manufactures of Saxony or Switzerland. 

But of what importance is it to Austria that»^he possesses no great meo— 
no civilization — no internal commerce— no flourishing manufactures— do 
national wealth-— no thinking and reflecting subjects? These things may no 
doubt add to the sum of human happiniess, and to the glory and strength of 
individual nations : but they requiiQ vigilanqe, knowli^dge, and activity od 
the part of the government ; and Austria was not bom to make such sacri- 
fices for such objects. Her vocation is to command, and not to make happy; 
— and it is enough todeter.her from wishing to rule well, that many labour- 
ers must be associated in the task, and power be partitioned among infe- 
riors. She is one of those bad riders who would rather mount a hack than a 
hunter. Her highest ambition is the possession of a submissive standing 
army, securing the obedience of a submissive people; and for this she sacri* 
fices revenue, population, and moral strength. All, accordingly, issileooe 
and mystery over the extent ci (his vast empire. Publicity is banished from 
its courts and its public offices. There are no official statistics — D(feaccounts 
of income and expenditure. But if the state of the finances is a secret, it U 
sufficiently well known thai the revenue is sn^II, and that the government 
is poor. The population is estimated at about 28 million^, and Ibe aoDual 
receipts amount to little more than 12 millions sterling. About S millions 
must be added for the Italian provinces. Their population amounts lo 
ii,000,000,'so that their payments are about (leuble those of the other sub- 
jects of Austria. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew is a common subject of declamation 
among political writers. It is certainly the most atrocious of those crimes 
that sully the annals of modem history ; and yet the perfidy of the court o( 
Catharine of Medici is not without a parallel. It is surprising how it coaiu 
have escaped the notice of the defenders of liberty, that the court of Vienna 
has always conducted itself with a perfidy not less refined than t}iat of Ca- 
tharine, against those provinces which, at different periods, have risen against 
her tyranny. The policy of Catharine was at least disclaimed by her suc- 
cessors. France herself disavowed the crime. But the Court of Vieniia 
seems to have consecrated the Machiavelian maxim, that all means are 
lawful to destroy an enemy. Among the repeated acts of treachery of which 
this government has been guilty towards its internal enemies, we shall select 
one or two of the more striking and notorious, as proofs of the spirit 1)^ 
which it has been actuated from generation to generation. In 161 ^ 
Ferdinand II., after having defeated the Fleeter Palatine and entert^ 
Prague, kept up, for three months, a system of pretended amity with th' 
Bohemians, who had risen in arms to recover their ancient rights. He ihto 
suddenly seized upon AO of the principal insurgents, Sd of whom were put 
to death. Many others were banished, and many had their property con- 
fiscated. Those who admitted having taken part in the insurrection verf 
allowed, in mockery, to retain their titles and honours, but were deprived 
of their property. Sixty years afterwards, the Emperor Leopold, desiroih 
of a pretext for abolishing hereditary monarchy in Hungary, pretended to 
believe that many of the Hungarian nobles kept up a correspondence mdi 
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ekeli, who was then in. arms for the independence of the kingdom. Ho 
nmediately constttated a military tribunal, and filled Hungary with prisons, 
irture, and death. No fewer than thirty publie executioners were attached 
> the commission. The tribunal sat in £penes, and was called the Bloody 
!ourt of Epenes. If these atrocities are forgotten by Europe, they are 
eeply engraven in the memory of the Hungarians. This kind of treachery 
eally seems hereditary in Austria. Even the purer reign of Joseph II. is 
ot exempt from it. When in 1787 an insurrection broke ovt in Belgium, 
ills Emperor exclainfed, that " it was necessary to quench the flames of the 
ebelHon with blood." Finding afterwards that the resistance was more 
ibstinate than he had anticipated, he apparently grew milder, suppressed 
lis resentment, dissembled, demanded conferences with th« insurgents, and 
promised amnesties and oblivion ; but no sooner bad the storm blown over 
han he rec^led his pardon, violated all his engagements, and commenced 
he system of prosecution. During the last insurrection in Italy in 1821, 
he Austrian government followed ouUhe same system of deceit and perfidy, 
rhe better to discover those concerned in the revolutionary movements, it 
pretended ignorance and apathy for more than six months, and then sud- 
lenly commenced a fearful system of pi;osecution, the procedure of whidb 
Kas enveloped in all the gloom and mystery of that of the Inquisition. And 
IS if to put the finishing hand to its despotic insolence, it placed at the head 
of the judicial magistracy in Milan that Porta who had filled with grief and 
terror so many families iif Lombardy. 

How then, it may be asked, does Austria oppose her foreign enemies? 
We answer, 1. By mere physical strength. 2. By the supplies she re- 
ceives through her alliance with England. S. By the deceil and meanness 
which she makes use of in diplomacy. Before England, by its commercial 
wealth, acquired the ascendancy in Eunope, the Austrian government 
existed principally by tho sale of titles and investilures, and by supplies, 
sometimes obtained volontarily, sometimes extorted by deceit or by force. 
Maximilian borrowed from every body, paid nobody, and yet was constantly 
in want of money. Charles V. refused to repay to Henry VIII. the money 
he had received in loan. Charles VI. shared with his ambassadors the 
presents, which, by their means, he had received from the Court of Spain. 
Formw^, when the German Emperors were in want of money, they made 
a commercial journey to Italy, to sell investitures to the Marquises of Fer- 
rara, orlbe Dukes of Milan, and titles to all the usurping chiefs of Italy. 
But when England became one of the principal states of Europe, they 
abandoned their profess-'on of Chevalier d*Industrie for the safer trade of 
reeeiving the pay of England. And as long as England has Continental 
enemies to hold in check, and is willing to pay in subsidies for the assistance 
of Austria, there is little doubt that Austria will neither alter her system of 
fioaoce, nor hei^ plan of depression and darkness. Maria Theresa herself, 
rather than civilize Transylvania, Croatia, etc., and thus increase the taxable 
capital of the empire, descended to sanction a plan of public begging in all 
the churches. On the contrary, should the supplies from England cease, 
Austria, if she wishes not to sink at once into a power of the third rank, 
being no longer able to sell the services of her armies to England, will be 
compelled to sell prosperity and moral dignity to her subjects. 

Many of the Emperors of the House of Austria were given to the study 
of alchymy ; but unfortunately they seem all to have been ignorant, that the 
sorest means by which a government can make gold is by the furtherance 
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of civilization. Despotism, howver, must sometimes sacrifice somefhing, 
even through self-love. The Sultan of Constantinople cannot at his pleasure 
cutoff the Mufti's head, or drink wine — in public. He must appear sober 
if he wishes to be all-*powerful. And thus, in Austria, the reigning monarchs 
have always avoided the scandal of abandoning the empire to the caprice of a 
favourite, of a confessor, or a mistress. This monavchf never had a P^re La 
Chaise or a Pompadour. The Jesuits, it is true, had for some time almost 
the sole management of the court under Ferdinand II. ; but that was the 
general malady of the age. Louis XIV. had Richelieu for a favourite, and 
he, in turn, was influenced by the Capuchin Joseph. Externally, indeed, 
there is perhaps no court more economical; more modest, more regular, or 
apparently more popular than that of Austria. . When the inhabitants of 
Vienna see their Emperor in a plain carriage, Singling with his subjects 
on the Prater, can they venture to insinuate any thing about the profusion of 
government? Can they demand a strict aoeount of receipts and disbursements 
from a monarch who allows the Archdukes only 2,000/. a year^ and pays 
Rossini at the rate of a guinea a concert ? To all these inconveniences the 
Austrian Government submits, in order to escape Uie greater evil of a popular 
constitution. 

The Emperor Frederic III. used to compare himself to a willow that bent 
with the blast, and rose again when the storm had passed over : and this 
comparison may be applied to the policy of all his house. Its power of 
resistance consists in its pliability ; it has adopts as a rule of conduct, the 
maxim in fencing, ''La faiblesse fait la force." Yiemia was once besi^ed 
by the Bohemians ; once by the Turks ; and has been twice taken in our own 
times. But the government always bent without breaking. Ferdinand, 
when unable to coqtend against the Turks in the field , yielded, and consented 
to pay them a tribute, which his successor Maximilian long submitted to 
continue. When Rodolph was unable to make bead against the insui^ent 
Bohemians, he also yielded, and pretended to recognise their rights, that he 
might gain time and strength to crush them the first opportunity. Such was 
also the double policy she employed with the Transylvanian princes, and 
with her disaffected subjects in Hungary. Keeping in view the great prin- 
ciple of this state, namely, that power consists in the capacity of wielding an 
immense brute force — of recruiting her ranks from an inexhaustible mine 
of men, — we perceive how little she requires the aid of honour, of love of 
country, or commercial wealth for her support. The insult which a Turkish 
Pasha offered to the ambassador of Charles YI., the Count ofNeuperg, by 
'spitting in his face, Cromwell, Louis XIV., or Napoleon would have washed 
out with the blood of thousands ; Charles YI. and his successors more pru- 
dently overlooked it. An insult which would have paralyzed the powers of 
the French monarchy, made no impression on the cynical endurance of 
Austria. The dignified Maria Theresa, to obtain the alliaiice of Spain and 
France, descended so far as to pay court to the singer Farinelli, and to keep 
up a correspondence with Madame de Pompadour, whom, inYienna, she 
would have shut up in a penitentiary. The instant that Ferdinand III. sus- 
pected thatWallenstein was gaining too much popularity, he forgot that it 
was Wallenstein who had saved his throne, and caused him to be assassinated. 
After his death, however, he did not neglect to provide 3,000 masses for the 
good of his soul. Yienna was on the point of being taken by Kara Mustapha. 
Sobieski rushed forward to save the capital and the kingdom — and Leopold 
disdained to embrace his deliverer ! During the next century, Maria The- 
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esa usurped and partitioned apart of Poland, which had been instrumental 
Q the preservation of her crown. At the peace of 1809, Austria abandoned 
D the vengeance of Napoleon the Tyrolese Hofer, who had headed the rising 
Q the Tyrol against Napoleon. This hereditary and systematic ingratitude 
\ only to be found in a government which feels that virtue of any kind is un- 
lecessary to its existence. In 1800 she formed an alliance with Russia, and 
ed into Italy the barbarous hordes of Siberia and Tartary to fight in the 
lame of the Catholic religion. In 1821 she protected the Turks against the 
keeks; and, at the congress ofVerona in 1823, forbade the Greek envoys 
ocome near the town, and ventured to plead the cause of the Mahometans 
D the presence of the descendants of the first champions of the Gross. 

The result of the whole then is, that Austria does not aspire after glory— 
ihe is content with a tranquil longevity. She avoids all strong sensations, 
iTely pleasures, and violent shocks, like those phlegmatic persons to whom 
nere existence is enjoyment. England enriches herself by commerce and 
MQquest'— but her riches and her commerce are liable to all the variations 
)f accident. The war with her American dominions, and the Continental 
»ystem of Napoleon, were two dangerous crises in her history ; and already 
he state of her Indian provinces is a subject of anxiety. The conquests of 
Prance are rapid — ^but her reverses are not less so. Her glory is purchased 
It the price of comfort, peril, and anxiety. The history of the reign of 
Charles y III., of Francis I., of Henry IV., of the wars of the League and 
)f the Fronde, the Regency, the late Revolution, have all the starUing 
effect of romance. And yet France, after all her triumphs and her toils, 
tias lost the greater part of her colonies, and some portions of her proper 
territory. Warlike France, the terror of the nineteenth century, after 
twenty years of brilliant victory, is less extensive and less powerful at 
this moment than the supine, voluptuous France of the eighteenth. Aus- 
tria, again, rises slowly, secreUy, almost imperceptibly — she creeps 
along the ground, undisturbed by the anxieties that are bred in higher 
regions, and suffering only from the occasional and temporary injuries 
which she receives in war. After having been the scorn and the mock of 
Europe for twenty years, she is at this moment stronger, more extensive, 
and moie compact than before her defeats I The anagram of Ferdinand III. 
A. E. I. o. v., .which he interpreted, Austria est imperare crbi umiversOf 
is not very likely, we think, to be verified in our day ; yet it is not to be 
supposed that, because Austria does not openly aspire after the sceptre of 
the world, she has entirely renounced the hope or the wish of conquest. 
Austria is poor,' but her ambition peeps out under har rags. If Charles V. 
had been less intolerant, his scheme of universal monarchy, perhaps, had 
been no chimera. The views of his successors were less extravagant, but 
they have all steadily contemplated the extension of their empire. Ferdi^ 
oand II., about 162A, formed the project of taking possession of the shores 
of the Baltic, of acquiring a naval force, and closing the access to Germany 
against the Northern powers. Wallenstein was actually named admiral of 
the Raltic Sea. Charles YI. established a company in Ostend, with the 
view of forming a direct communication and trade with India, and at- 
tempted a naval station near Fiume. Every body knows the plans and 
projects of Joseph II. with regard to the navigation of the Scheldt. He 
had also the design of making himself master of the mouth' of the Danube ; 
and was ready to abandon to Catharine the glory of taking Constantinople, 
provided he might share with her the Turkish empire, as he had done be- 
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fore in the case of Poland. Thai old established House is ever ready to 
embark in any copartnership of spoliation, and safe and ignoble plunder. 
Should the Turkish empire give way before the valour of the Greeks, wo 
shall see Austria throw herself upon the spoil, and seize on Servia and Bos- 
nia, which she has long coveted. If France first, and afterwards Prussia, 
had not defended the liberties of Bavaria, how soon would it have been ab- 
sorbed in the abyss of Austria? She wants nothing but money to make her 
formidable. In this view the possession of Italy is an incalculable advan- 
tage. If it exacts from her some vigilance, and causes her some anxiety, it 
furnishes her at the same with the means of supporting a numerous army 
even in the time of peace. She draws from her Italian provinces more than 
a million sterling, free of all expense : and the other little kingdoms of Italy 
all pay her tribute. Naples, for four years, has had to maintain, at her 
own expense, AO.OOO Austrian troops ; and Piedmont 15,000, for two years. 
The Italian princes pay to Austria an annual tribute for their provincial pa^ 
9halik8, and Austria finds her strength in their weakness. We cannot un- 
derstand how France and Russia can thus allow Austria to exercise this 
absolute dominion in the Italian peninsula, and treat the Italian princes a^ 
we do the Nabobs and Rajahs of India. And although our Cabinet sup- 
ported Austria for twenty-two years during the last war, it is scarcely our 
interest, one would think , that Austria, by the possession of Italy, should 
be enabled to dispense with our assistance. If she ever becomes rich, she 
will bid adieu to the Bank of England ; and England will lose in Austria the 
4i8sistance of that arm which was ever ready to fight for any one who chose 
to pay. 

Every government of Europe has its own catalogue of offences to answer 
for at the bar of humanity; but Austria (with the exception perhaps of 
Turkey) is certainly the most guilty. Th& is no hasty assertion ; it is the 
result of history. From the time of Duke Albert to the present day, this 
House has been engaged in a continual war against liberty. There is do 
other instance in the history of the world of a struggle thus protracted for 
six centuries, and even now carried on with more ferocity than ever. She 
began her career by persecuting the inhabitants of some barren Swiss 
mountains ; she destroyed the Cortes in Castile and Arragon ; ravaged Flan- 
ders and Holland with fire and sword; extinguished the Italian republics in 
the 18lh century, and wasted Germany for thirty years, scattering pesti- 
lence and death wherever she turned. She destroyed the seventy-two 
Hansealic cities that existed in Germany; — the constitution, the liberty, the 
prosperity, even the books and language of the Bohemians.* She deprived 
Hungary of her independence, her privileges, her rights, and even of the 
crown of St. Stephen — the Hungarian Palladium. She violated the Con- 
stitution which had been guaranteed to the Low Countries by the Maritime 
Powers, by the barrier treaty. But the list is endless. How many nations 
might demand from Austria a fearful reckoning for the prosperity, the in- 
dependence, the liberty of which she has deprived them ! And what bene- 
fits has she ever conferred on Europe in return ? None — save the slender 
t>oon of arresting the conquests of the Turks, the Venetians, and the Poles. 

No government, periiaps, ever encountered so many revolutions as Aus-' 
iria has done during the different periods of her political existence. Her 

* Artfur 1090, the Bohemian language sunk in faot into a dialect of the peotants. though wmf 
pretence if «till made of preserving it from emtinclion, by the appointment of a profe^Mr of ibai 
langoage in tome Universities. 
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history, like that of Turkey, is made up of wars and rebellions. Whatever 
(he Holy AlliaDce may say, revolutions are the result of actual suffering. 
Happiness "has no revolutionary tendencies ; it is misery, slavery, ^nd grief 
(hat make men discontented. Alsace, Lorraine, Franche Gomt^, and 
Brittany were tfanquil under a government which bettered their condition. 
Our own Scotland has sacnflced the price of independence for the solid 
advantages afforded by a union with Engladd. Ireland, too, would bd 
tranquil and resigned, were she admitted to th6 possession of equal advan- 
tages and equal rights. But what people can bear the leaden yoke of Aus^ 
trian despotism? The Swiss supported a war of two centuries rather than 
resume it. The Arragonese, the Gastilians, and Valentians rose against 
Chari(» y. ; Flanders and Holland against Philip tl. ; and during (he last 
century th6 Low Countries again r6se against Joseph IL On the ap- 
pearance of Gustavus Adofphius, the greater part of Germany took arms 
against the tyranny of Perdmand 11. From the days of John Huss, down 
to the assassination of Wallenstein, a period of a century and a half, 
Bohemia was constantly engaged in revolutionary struggles against the 
Austrian yoke. Hungary, animated by a still more generous aversion to 
slavery, from the reign of Ferdinand L to that of Leopold IL, has combated 
continuaUy for the right of having its own kings, its own diets, and its own 
privileges. No nation can boast more generous champions of independence 
than Hungary, which enumerates among her worthiest, Botskai, Gabor, 
Verellini, Ragolski, anfdTekeh. In 1790, the Hungarians, no unworthy 
descendants of such ancestors, exclaimed (and perhaps not for the last time) 
'* We want no Austrian King ! " In 17A6, the Genoese were compelled to 
rise against the oppression of the Austrian Government. Can any one Who 
peruses this series of revolutions wonder that, in 1821, the Ilafians should 
also have attempted to shake off the yoke of Austria? 

From this brief sketch of bar fixed and unchangeable policy, we may 
gather, that Henry IV. would have conferred a blessing on Europe, if the 
hand of an assassin had not cut short his life, and his projecls, for leaguing 
Germany against the house of Austria : and we ongh( to feel grateful to our illus- 
trious Chatham, who, to control her fatal predominance, created, during the 
las( century, a rival kingdom in Prussia. Among those, indeed, wbo are 
aware of the facts to which we have hastily referred, there ean assuredly bo 
but one opinion as to the merits of a government which excomunicates 
knowledge, prescribes every liberal institution, and is the professed enemy 
of the amelioration of the human race. Writers of all countries have ac- 
cordingly concurred of late in reprobating its meanness and cruelty, and have 
exerted themselves to place Austria under the ban of Europe, with far more 
jusliceilhan she herself, of old, used to place under the ban of the empire 
the electors by whom she was resisted. De Pradt, Lord Byron, Madame 
de Staei, Sismondi, are already at the head of this generous crusade; and 
the most eloquent writers of France and England follow in their train. Ge- 
nius seems, indeed, instinctively to know its enemies; and if Austria hates 
knowledge, she may be assured that knowledge will, in duo lime repay the 
obligation. 
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PRUSSIA/ 

It reflects no little honour on the enlightened class of our polilicians, 
that they seem every day more and more inclined to adopt the lofty faith of 
the ancients ( a faith for which thousands among them sacrificed invaluable 
lives), — Ihat the security and welfare, as well as the honour and glory, of a 
nation, depend mainly on its form of Government ; and that all questions oC 
national happiness, morality, and progressive improvement are settled at 
once by the endurance of an Absolute Monarchy. It is indeed, a proof of 
extreme narrowness of mind, to attach any value to the casual and momen- 
tary felicity which some- nations have enjoyed under that form of govern- 
ment ; or even to form a conclusion from thence as to the capacity which 
such governments possess 'of amelioration. What, on the whole ,-does the 
experience of the last thousand years establish so clearly, as the wretched 
and distracted condition of the nations which have depended, for their happi- 
ness on the life or death of a minister or king? — which have undergODe, 
every twenty or thirty years, the agitations of a true revolution, according as 
mere accident endowed their masters with spirit, benevolence, and energy, 
or cursed them with stupidity, ferocity, and weakness ? Even in this lot- 
tery, too, how few have been;,the prizes I how perishable the prosperity they 
seemed to bring ! With the exception of our own England, whoee fortuDes 
and honour depend not on the life of individuals, how few have obtained 
any security against the utmost excesses of misgovernment? We need but 
open our eyes, indeed, to see these evils, inherent in absolute monarchies, 
exemplified in the present situation of most of the Continental nations. The 
favourable auspices which, only ten years ago, cheered the people of these 
great countries have already vanished; and the present times are by ne 
means calculated to dilTuse anitong impartial observers cheerful anticipations 
of their future condition. 

The author of the work before us has brought down the history of Prussia 
from the peace of Hubertsburg to his own days, with as much impartiality 
as was possible in the limes in which he wrote. Though he avows a par- 
ticular admiration for the, ancient historians, and especially for Tacitus, and 
consequently affects the style of that renowned hater of despotism, -^a style, 
indeed, admirably suited to the subject, it is obvious that the influence of the 
present limes has pressed so heavily on him while describing recent events, 
that it would have been better if he had withheld this part at least of his 
work till a future period. Such, at least, we think, would have been the 
determination of Tacitus. Of the reign of Frederic II. he gives a more 
favourable, and, we think, a juster account than was common among a party 
of Prussian writers, among whom Mr. Arndt took the lead : — and he doubt- 
less, in his dreary confinement at Bonn, may now frequently reflect on the 
liberality with which Frederic acknowledged the rights of opinion. 

Frederic II. it is true, did not alter the system of absolute monarchy, 
to the administration of which he succeeded. In all essential points, the 
military department, the interior administration, and the legislative power, 
were concentrated in his hands , nor did he abolish those relics of the middle 
ages, — the prerogatives of ^ne class of society over the other : but he made 
the most of this despotic system, by the astonishing powers qf his mind ; not 

* Geschichte des Preussischen Sttiats, tod Frieden Zu Hubertsbure. bis Zur Zweiten fariser 
Abkunft. Drei Baende. Frenkfart am Main, 1820.— Vol. xUi. page 4^. August, 1825. 
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only mitigating its ferocity, but working all the good that could be achieved 
by it in the life of.one man. His great and redeeming qualities were a 
steady love of Justice, by which he prevented the nobles from indulging 
their innate inclination to extend 9till farther privileges already too repug- 
nant to reason and to right ; secondly* his unexampled Activity in prevent- 
ing abuses of delegated power,-^abuses from which nothing but such activity 
could redeem such a system, and which are so apt to obstruct the designs of 
the best king when^yerned by his ministers ; thirdly tiiedirection of that ac- 
tivity to the substantial welfareof hissul^ects, by the promotion of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce; fourthly, the laudable Parsimony which con- 
stantly insured to him the means of attaining his important ends ; and, lastly, 
his fondness for Literature, his respect'for its cultivators, and the unbounded 
and wholly unprecedented lib0rality with which he acknowledged the rights 
of Opinion and of the Press. This was, beyond all doubt, the most genuine 
indication of his truly great mind, — that confident in the truth and justice 
of his proceedings, he felt that.he would degrade himself by restraining the 
freedom of opinion. Patronizing, both by his writings and his actions, the 
rights of the human mind, he did more to promote the spirit of philosophical 
research, to encourage scientific and even political improvement, and to 
extinguish superstition and prejudice, than had been effected for centuries^ 
before his time. Some writers have reproached him with partiality for 
French, and aversion to German literature; but great living names in Ger- 
man literature have vindicated him from that reproach.*^ In those days, 
ih^ German works of taste were framed on the model of Gottsched ; and it 
would be hard to insist that a genius like that of Frederic II. should be 
pleased with such productions. Others have upbraided him with the little 
regard he bestowed on the clergy. In this he may, perhaps, have gone too 
far; but many great men have been of opinion, that too great deference to 
that order must, ever be pernicious. The most unreasonable reproach of 
all, was that which was clamorously urged against his system, after the battle 
of Jena, by those factious and sefrvile writers, who, unwilling to trace ^tho 
evil to its true source, found it easier to calumniate the memory of the great 
King, than to denounce the vices of their own party : they said that the 
spirit of his government was vicious; that when the extrordinary energy 
and skill which had given life and unnatural power to that system had 
ceased to enlighten the cabinet of his successors, its vicious spirit survived, 
its clinging vices spread alike over the civil and military departments of the 
administration, and speedily wrought their, effects in the temporary ruin of 
the monarchy. These vague and unintelligible calumnies, however, continued 
but for a short time. They were silenced by more enlightened and im- 
partial spirits, and are only now and then revived in some remote aristo- 
cratical papers. 

It is worthy of remark, that of all the absolgyte monarchs on the Continent, 
excepting Henry the Fourth of France, npne.ever acquited the love of his 
people to so great a ^degree as Frederic ; and he gained it, not by the gift of a 
constitution (for there was none), but by his personal merits ; thus exposing 
himself to the same charge brought against the hero of France, — that he 
neglected to secure the happiness of his people against-the vices or incapacity 
of his successors. 
The effects of this accordingly were but too soon apparent. After the 

* Sec Schloffer ; Qeschtchte de 18:en Jahih. 1 The 1. 
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death of Frederic Ihe S^icond, his system of rule was reversad. A polief , 
vacillaUngy and without principle in its foreign relations, and in its internal 
concerns obeying the mere impulse of private passions, very soon threw the 
kingdom into the most horrible confusion. It was not by the vices of Fre- 
deric's system,-«-it was by the absence of all the virtues by which that mo- 
narch rendered harmless the evils of despotism, and gave scope to enterprise 
and industry, — ^it was by vices, which, supplanting these virtues, carried U> 
their utmost extent the inherent propensities of despotism to produce national 
calamity, that the decay of his kingdom was occasioned. The govemmeot 
of Frederic William the Second exhibits, indeed, a signal instance of the 
sudden transitions incident to absolute monarchies, from great prosperity 
and splendour to disgrace and misery. This monarch, addicted to despotjflo 
and debauchery, soon became wholly unacquainted with the government : 
profligate mistresses governing the King; worthless ministers caballing and 
intriguing against each other; crowds oJF dependants on mistresses and mi- 
nisters holding the public offices to sale ! — These were the rulers of the 
state t — The public treasury, which had been replenished by the sedulous 
economy of Frederic, was plundered in a few years ; the spirit of selfishnes 
and corruption pervaded all departments; the aspiring churchman again 
raised his head, and, to indemnify himself for the subordination in which 
he had been kept by the former King, dared to impose an intolerable op- 
pression of conscience. At length visionaries, exorcists, conjurers of spirits, 
found a place at the court, and entitled it to the description applied, if we 
rightly remember, by Cardinal de Hetz, to that of a French king, — *'A( 
this court reigned all vice^ by which monarchies are ruined-— dissipation, 
voluptuousness, gaitiing, and magical divination." 

Alter the death of Frederic William II., the more obvious scandals were 
indeed removed. The. Countess of Lichtcnau was sent away, and part of 
the creatures of the system discharged ; but the fundamental disorders* 
which had thriven like weeds in the absence of a constitution, and of all 
pretensions to public virtue, still flouri^Aied as before. The corruption of 
the aristocracy, in particular, hastened to its crisis ; and when the declining 
monarchy ventured to grapple with the giganticpower of Napoleon, in the 
field of iena, it was found even more impotent than that of Austria in the 
battles of Him and Austeritta. The measureless infamy of the Prussian 
generals in that war is now well known ; but the profligacy of the aristocracy 
also, in every ot^r department, was exposed in a multitude of publications' 
which though deemed unpatriotic by more recent writers, have nevertheless 
been very serviceable, not only to history and to posterity, but also to coo- 
temporary minds, as they have co-operated in fully demonstrating the uUer 
rottenness of the pillars of the state. ^ 

Prussia was now placed in a situation doubtless the most desperate U> 
which a state can be reduced. To depeadance and oppression from without 
were superadded internal infirmities, which seemed incurable, and the 
vigilance of a suspicious enemy, armed with overwtielming power. 

In this situation of afbirs, the minister Von Stein seized the helm of the 
state. He was undoubtedly one of the greatest ministers of modern times, 
and the immortal merit of his services to Prussia will, thou^ perhaps not 
now, because his system has already vanished, but certainly in future times, 
be fully appreciated. DMattiing the aristocracy which had ruined flie 
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Stale, be i^ied to ike tuttHm for its rdief . The two grand jhkI intimately 
connected objects of bis administration were to deliver his country from 
foreigD opprwsion, ^nd to create a liberal constitution. He formed a plan 
for rousing it to a sense of its dignity, by fredog it from the degrading domi- 
nation of the aristocracy,— ^or inspiring it wkh national feelings and pa- 
triotism, by admitting it to a share in the public councils, leaving to each 
coauBuoity the management of its own concerns ; and for creating, by 
these means, a mental power in the wh(de body of the people, which, on a 
proper occasion, whenever (ate should afford ilf; mig^t be able lo break her 
fetters and vanquish the q>pres6or. How for and how long th^ King concur- 
red in a systeni tending thus to regenerate the nation and to create a free 
constitution, we refrain from defining, because ^ times that eiisued have 
decided the question. We ^all confine ourselves to a general survey of 
the most important efiects of tbm system, introduced either by Stein himself, 
or by the ministry whidi he formed, and which aeted on his principles for 
some time after his removal. 

One of his first efforts was directed to the emancipation of a considerable 
part of the nation from villanage. During the period from 1807 to 1811, 
various decrees were passed for fixing the duties and rights of the new 
freeholders, and for indemnifying their former masters.* 

In the year 1807, a law was passed which abolished an, absurd and per- 
nicbus distinction between the estates of nobles and those of peasants. For- 
merly, the farms of a nobleman could not be purchased by a commoner; 
those of a€oramoner might, in most cases, be taransferred to a noble. Uris 
law abrogated the distinction, and removed the impedidsekits to a free dispo-< 
sition of property. 

The property of the nobles Was exempt frodfi the land tax ; the abolition of 
this exem]^ion'was gradually prepared and executed, in spite of opposition 
from the ndMlity, in the year 1810. 

One of the roost important decrees related to the municipal institution ; it 
was framed on the model of the English municipal law; and wa»introduced 
at once throughout the whole kingdom. Vt)n Stein righlly regarded this 
institution as tending to prepare the public spirit for the representative 
system. Connected with it was the abolition of guilds, and of all restraints 
and privileges by which trades and manufactures had been hitherto fet- 
tered. 

The Prussian minister also directed his views to the military department. 
In 1808 and 1809, the humiliating exclusion of commoners from the rank 
of officer was removed, and every soldier was enabled to attain an/y rank in 
the arneiy. At th.e same time the barbarous punishment of military flogging 
was abolished. As this law was designed to excite the sentiment of mi- 
litary honour in the commoners, so the great establishments in this depart- 
ment w^e calculated to create a national military. The plan was excellent. 
To avoid exciting the suspicions of a watchful enemy, or violating a hard 
condition of the peace, which allowed only a small force to be kept on foot, 
Von Stein, directed fresh masses of the national youth to be successively 
levied and trained to arms for several years, the former levies being dis- 
missed to their homes. Care was taken to inspire every levy with proper 
feelings. Even the great measure of an universal national armament, exe- 
cuted at a later period, and attended with such astonishing success, was 

* ViHanage, that cniel outrage on the primary rights of man, stiU subsistB o?er a great part^of. 
SUni& •, and the Avtoerat of those serfs now gives bws to the Continent * 
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then prepared by Yon Stein, in conjunction with some military men, par-S 
ticulariy Sctiarnhorst. 

The system of Von Stein tended to develop the moral force of the nation 
by the energy inherent in all liberal institutions. The execution of thi 
plan, therefore, required everywhere men of talent and of elevated minds.^ 
' Knowing that such men are not generally to be found in the common trac 
of promotion, and under the cold formalities of administration. Stein hhnsel 
took paiAs to seek them. Men of this character, who understood the ten 
dency of his system, and co-operated with enthusiasm in his labours, wercl 
employed in the most important parts of every department, especially those 
of military affairs and of public instruction. Convinced of the powerful in- 
fluence which mental culture must have on the promotion of such designs, 
he paid great attention to that object. By him, and by his party, the Unn 
versities of Berlin and Breslau, and, at a later period, that of Bonn, were 
cslablished ; the whole scheme of education and of public instruction was 
direclcd to the development of national feelings ; and men, distinguished not 
only by intellectual faculties and scientific attainments, but also by liberal 
and palriotic sentiments, took the lead in all literary institutions. 

Meanwhile, Stein descried with alarm the germs of an internal opposition, 
and the rising suspicions of Napoleon. In order, therefore, to settle his 
plan on a sure basis, independent of his own 'existence and ministry, he had 
recourse to one of those great measures, uncontrollable by ordinary con- 
siderations, and often the sble refuge of an oppressed nation. He founded 
the secret association, celebrated under the name of the Tugendbund. It is 
not our present intention to describe that society ; we would merely remark, 
that it was composed of the most eminent men of all classes; that its aim 
was tofamiharize the nation with the idea of deliverance from her oppressors, 
and to awaken all her powers for that purpose ; but, particularly to rouse 
the national youth, and to infuse into them that lofty patriotism, and fixed 
contempt of death, on which was founded the freedom of the ancients. The 
^ activity of these men extended far and wide ; some of then, such as Generals 
Scharnhorst and Grollmann, were intent on nationalizing the soldiery; 
others, likeFitche, Schleirmacher, etc. influenced the academic youth by 
their writings and animating lectures; others again, like Jahn, Amdt, etc., 
not only wrote, but travelled for the purpose of maintaining the association 
in different places. The former was especially engaged in conducting the 
warlike exercises of the youth. 

By the combination of all these means, the kingdom was soon animated 
with a spirit unexampled, perhaps, in any modern community. Instead of 
a corrupt aristocracy, the nation itself rose up in the full energy of every fa- 
culty that can render the sense of oppression bitter, and the purpose of 
redress irresistible. Even in the war of Napoleon with Austria in 18(^, 
the direction which the national spirit had received was clearly manifested, 
nor could it but with difficulty be restrained from breaking forth. The ope- 
rations of Schill are well remembered. 

At this time, Von Stein was no longer at his post ; in 1808 he was per- 
secuted and outlawed at the tostance of Napoleon, and compelled to seek 
safety in Ihght. Before his departure, however, ho addressed to all the high 
officers in the kingdom a circular letter, in which he developed the leading 
features of his system, as far as this was then possible or safe. That address 
incontestably shows that he aimed at a free political constitution, at the bead 
of w Inch a national representation sho^ld bo entitled^ not only to be coiw 
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suited, but. to vote in all acts of legislation, and should be formed by the 
3qual exercise of their political rights by all citizens, whether possessing one 
:>r one hundred acres of ground, whether engaged in trade, or in the ciil- 
Hvation of letters. Such are almost his own words ; but this work he could 
not complete. 

Though Von Stein was driven from his post, yet he had given a degree of 
stability to his system by a nriinistry formed in his spirit. His successor also, 
the prime minister, Count and afterwards Prinoe Hardenberg, adhered to it 
for some time, but by no means with the energy and firmness of its author ; 
and at last he renounced it entirely. Generally speaking, however, this 
system, of which the substance was deeply rooted in the nation, wasinain- 
tained until 1815, and did not entirely disappear until 1818. 

In the year 1813, the astonishing results prepared by the activity of 
Stein, announced a regenerated people. The vast scheme of universal bt^ 
mzmeni {landwehr), formed by Scharnhorst, Arndt, and others, and ra- 
pidly executed by (he whole nation ; the spontaneous contributions supplied 
to the impoverished slate by all classes ; the enthusiasm with which every 
order and condition answered the call to arms ; the unequalled courage of 
the soldiery in general, but especially of the regiments of the Landwehr,. 
charging hostile batteries with the bayonet ; the heroism of the volunteer 
corps, composed mostly of highlyeducated youths who, like Spartans, regarded 
their country as every thihg, and danger and death as nothing, and whose 
exploits are immortalized among the Germans by the songs of Theodor 
Komor : these are phenomena almost unexampled in. modern history. As 
the Allied arnsies advanced to victory. Von Stein was recalled to super- 
intend the administration of the newly conquered countries. The re-ap- 
pearance of this minister excited among the Prussians the universal hope 
of seeing him reinstated in his former place; but this hope was not to be 
realised. 

Let us now cast a glance on Germany, properly so called. During the 
protectorate of Napoleon, a ^neral opinion, long existing in its elements, 
had established itself, which may be consistently termed the national opi- 
nion of the Germaus. It was the result, not only of recent events, but of 
the whole history of this people, clearly concaved by the enlightened clas- 
ses, and deeply, though more vaguely, impressed on the feelings of the 
lower orders. The good effects of Napoleon's protectorate, particularly the 
abolition of the feudal oppressions, and the prerogatives and power of the 
clergy, were by no means undervalued ; but in the concentration of all 
power in the persons of their respective princes, the people discerned the 
contioued evils of a despotic government, rendered still more debasing by 
the dependence of those governments on a foreign conqueror. The body of 
the people, therefore, participated everywhere in the enthusiasm of the 
Prussians; and their princes, in many cases^ gave way to the impulse. 
After they had shaken off the yoke, the national opinion evinced itself in 
Cavour of a free constitution with equal clearness, unanimity, and force. 
We must be indulged in saying a word or two more on this subject, parti- 
cularly as some English publications have given currency to very erroneous 
impressions with regard to it. In one popular work, for example, it has 
been slated that the Germans looked almost exclusively to the EngHsh Par'- 
liament ; but that * * the trial by Jury does not enjoy such great favour in the 
estimation of speculative men in Germany, as most English institutions do." 
ll is added, not less erroneously, that ** an unlicensed press had not been 
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diaemed so aeoeasary in Germany, on account of the extreoie Ub^n^tj wiUt 
which the Censorship was administered ; besides, a very large proporooa oC 
the literary men of Germany reside in and are members of dieUniversities^ 
whose privileges serve as a protection against any vexatious iaterCsrenee of 
the ponce." What is the true condition of these privileges, and ihia li* 
ber^ity, we shall soon see; at present we shall only observe, that the Ger- 
mans would have been the weakest of men if they had really beM the 
opinions here imputed to thqm. But the contrail is the fact* The &tiooal 
opinion on a free constitution^ demanded Bifre9eniatiP0asBembUeSy invested 
with tri^e legislative power, the judicial institution of Jurp-Trialp Inde- 
pendent of the government, and the freedom of tie Pre$8. Such was the 
importance attached to each of these deqiands, that it was generally deemed 
impossible to establish political liberty. without the union of those three in- 
stitutions, These sentiments were constantly and uniformly declared tbrangji 
all the organs of public opinion, in the learned discussions of natural writers, 
in the numerous popular journals, .and in the representative assemUies of 
the different states, as soon as they were introduced/ To these aecesaary 
bases of a free constitution, we may add two other objects on wliicb ttie ge- 
neral opinion was pronounced with almost equal unanimity ,-^rone, the esla- 
bliahmeni of complete freedom of trade, and of liberty of internal conam^oe, 
iinburthened with local tolls and taxations,*— the other a great peotral or 
federal Representation, uniting the differ^it German communities mio one 
vast political body, and thus securing the independence o( the whole nation. 

The Prussian government, still,, to some extent, in Iha hands of the liberal 
party, fully acquiesced in these demands. A Commission was appointed to 
make a Report on Jury-Trial ; and this Report, printed at Berlin in 1818, 
demonstrates, by most solid and convincing arguments, the neeeasity for 
introducing this institution. The establishment of the Representative system, 
and of the liberty of the Press, was also promised; and meanwhUe, the 
Qensorship was exercised with, great liberality and forbeaiance. Prussia at 
that time enjoyed the unbounded confidence of all the different tribes com- 
posing the German nation. Not only her glorious exploits, but the character 
of her administration, the lustre of her recent literature, and the atteniion 
so nobly bestowed qu public instruction, obtained full credit for the repeated 
declarations of her statesmen, that the political existence of this state was 
grounded in the strength of intellectual power and of liberal idi^, and 
placed her, in the estimation oral! Germany, foremost in the rank of those 
nations who bad most deeply imbibed and most powerfully directed the ^iril 
of the age. 

Occupying this em^inent station, Prussia appeared avowedly as th^ ad- 
vocate of popular interests in the Congress of Vienna, as appears from (he 
Reports of Klilber. That Congress united her still more closely to the nia- 
jorUy of the German nation, because its result disappointed both her and the 
nation. Prussia obtained no satisfaction respecting her territorial demands ; 
and the German people bad to endure the frustration of their hopes for the 

* The moflt eimoenC juriste and philosophera of Germany, Thiebaut, Buckholz, Hazzi, ZaccAa- 
rue, MHtwrmayw^'GraevMlL Wdker, ftotl^ek, Kmgm and nany ochers, ^ave distiacilyldeveloped 
theste constitutional idea^. All eiUigbl^ot^d sutatesmeo coincided in (he same sentiment!* exi>re«ae<i 
>viih tfie full ardour of public interest, io numerous popujar journals, as Nemetiis, Der Patriot. 
Dm OppOiitioDsblatt, Der Rheinisehe, Hercur, Die NeckarzeilVDg, Der Reichsanzeiger, and in 
A vuliiiude of pamphlets. Even in the latest times, tlie Chamber of Commons in Bavam made 
an attempt, — feeble and fruitless indeed, since the Austrian principles have prevailed, but clear!) 
manifesting the national wishes, now unhappily suppressed,— for the introduction of Trial b) 
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mnatioa qI « Geatral iftsUtutioQ, which should uniCe the dfCEMrent states into 
ae polilical body« The oaUonal parly, therefore, (not the Prinoes), desired 
le prolecloraie of Prussia, at (hat time the cbampioD of liberal ideas. And 
, is aifr undoubted fact, that oa the strength of this pojpularity, and of the 
icreaslog dissensions in the Congress, she meditafed at that time the esta- 
lishment of a great national power in Germany^ and mig^t in all probability 
aye succeeded in that bold design. But the re-appearancevof Napoleon sud-* 
enly changed the scene. The Congress of Vienna was dissolved; — that 
)oDgress, assembled at the most critical epoch in modern history, to satisfy 
the just demands of natiorts, separated, after] having shamefully tampered 
^jth those ingl demands I 

On the termination of the war, the Austrian Gabim^t began clearly to de^ 
elop its system of re-action. Indications of that system had already been 
lisclosed in the basie and unworthj treatment of the Tyro], and of Lom- 
tardy, in the engagement extorted from the King of Naples, not to introduce 
I representative constitutioa into his slates; and in the proposals made by 
be Austrian ministers in die Congress of Aix-la-Ghapelle. The liberal 
}arty in Prussia now gradually lost its influence ; the hopes which had been 
M) long heUout, of a representative assembly, and of the concomitant in- 
»titutioniy were not fulfilled. On the other hand, the opposition which the 
uistocracy had long ago foro^ against the principles of Yon Stein daily 
^iDed groHnd, under the influenee of Austria, and with* the support of the 
barbarians on the eastern frontier of Prussia. The most distinguished indi- 
vidual of th# national party^ who, with great n^ilitary talents, united pro* 
Fouod political views, and an astonishing energy of mind, General Scharn- 
horst, lay buried on the field of battle. 

But ihe force of public opinion had not been ifi^ectual in Germany. In 
most of the slates the Censorship had l^n aetualiy abolished, and the un- 
licensed press introduced ; legislative assemblies, much restricted indeed in 
tbeir privileges, but not destitute of utility, had been established ; and the 
national-opinion, daily difl'using itself through a multitude of liberal journals, 
afforded just eji^pectations of progressive improvement. In these circum- 
stances, Austria, who had been asaociating herself with the Jesuits, the 
Turks, and the aristocracy of every kind, and had attached the 'Russian 
^rt to her interests, deemed it seasonable to strike a decisive blow. Op 
an occasion which in any other country would have merely given rise to a 
.criminal process; she raised the cry of revolution in Germany. At this 
cry, all the aristocralical rubbish that had sunk into obscurity, and every 
iQodern fungus that had sprouted under the protectorship of Napoleon, 
collected around Metternich and Gentz. We have elsewhere exposed this 
^rk scheme of Austria,^ and have diown, that the dearest interests of the 
German nation were attacked, or rather mortally wounded, by the decrees 
ot Carlsbad in 1819, through which the liberty of the press was suspended, 
and liberal journals abolished ; the privileges of the legislative chambers 
^^Dtially diminished ; the Universities subjected to the police, and a parti- 
cular slate-inquisitJkMi established at Mentz, to watch over the proceedings 
^f Ihe liberal party. To the honour of (he German princes, it should be 
recorded, that the greater part of them consented to these decrees with great 
j'ciuclance, overawed by the domineering influence of Metternich ; and 
indeed some, aathe kings of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, ventured subslan-- 

'•aliv to disregard them. 

* $ee the sketch of Austria, No. 80. of the E4in. Review ; art. 2d. 
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But what was the oonduct of Prussia on occasion of this Austrian manifest^' 
of despotism? It is plain, that Austria could never have carried her pur- 
poses into effect if Prussia had acted on the principles of Stein, or even oir 
those of the illustrious Frederiic. The high duty of the Prussian GoTcrn- 
ment, after the restoration of the state, demanded, iti the opinion of the 
Prussian and Grerman people, that she should, on the one hand, progressive! v 
develop tlie saf&, tried, and liberal system of Stein in great national institu- 
tions; and on the other hand, should endeavour to improve the wretched 
military position to which she had J)een condemned by the Congress of 
Vienna. This second object could not be otherwise obtained than by 
keeping pace with the spirit of the age, and promoting the general interests 
of the German nations, who were now universally satisBed that their inde- 
pendence could only be secured, and the regeneration of their common 
country effected, by a powerful and liberal protectorship, for which they 
were now willing to look in the intelligence and experience of Prussia. 
That Stale> however, suddenly changed her poUcy — shrunk back from the 
high vocation wherewith she had been called — and in a short time afforded 
another example of sudden transition from glory to shame,-*a transition 
not less humiliating than that which ensued on the death of Frederic. 

The liberal party was at last obliged to yield to the- influence of Austria 
and Russia ^ and Prince Hardenberg abandoned himself as implicitly to (lie 
triumphant aristoeratical party, as he had before appeared to do to tiie 
liberal party. The government of Prussia magnanimously foreswore that 
ancient jealousy of Austria which Frederic tiie Second had proclaimed as 
the vital principle of the State, closed its eyes resolutely against all views 
of political improvement, and found, it would appear, a more suitable oc- 
cupation in persecuting the assertors of liberal principles, in realizing the 
Austrian theory of Obscuration, and in serving the degrading ofGce of 
whipper-in to the Holy Alliance, not only in its own states, but in aH the 
other provinces of Germany, We will prove this immediately to be no 
exaggeration, by a slight view of the manner in whiah the decrees of 
Carlsbad were executed in Prussia. In the meantime, we cannot but stop 
to remark, that no one perhaps of the many disgusting scenes which abound 
in, modern story will so deeply affeet the mind of the historian as the in- 
tellectual degradation of this aspiring nation. No other of the states of the 
Continent has tarnished so fair a feme, has disappointed such lofty ex- 
pectations, or sustained so vast a loss of credit and confidence, by yielding 
to the Austrian system. 

The most distinguished men, who had acted on the principles of Yon 
Stein, now lost ei&er their offices or their influence. The most active, 
especially among the literati, were subjected to persecution on the pretext 
o( revolutionary opinions. (The principles of these men were ind^ re- 
volutionary in the eyes of the aristocracy). The mode, the object, every 
thing in this inquisition is disgusting. The old tribunals were suspended, 
and special commissions appointed. These commissioners arrested their 
victims by surprise, and mostly in the night-time; seized their papers, and 
placed their persons in close custody. In the new provinces an itinerant 
commission was instituted for this purpose, under one Pape, an obscure 
lawyer of Westphalia, selected for his jealous and venal disposition. In 
the provinces formerly belonging to France, the proceedings were at first 
conducted according to the existing laws ; but when it was found that the 
prisoners would bo acquitted by tlic juries, which still subsisted in those 
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rovHices, die instkotion itself was suspended by a Cabinet order, con- 
erning these demagogical inquests, as they were called ; upon which one 
r those victims, Miihlenfels of Cologne, a courageous and high-mindod 
lan, declared that thenceforward he should consider himself as arbitrarily 
ullawed, and that he would adswer no more questions. After making this 
eclaration, he was conducted to a dungeon at Berlin. Indeed these com- 
lissions placed every subject at the absolute disposal of the government ; 
II protecting laws and forms were suspended; the accused, without any 
pecific charge, were subjected to a secret examination, and exposed to 
very kind ormental torture, incident to that horrible mode of procedure, 
rhe objects of those examinations were principally mere opinions; and an 
irbitrary discretion of the most revolting nature was exercised in the inter- 
wetation of papers; in the perversion of sentiments into crimes; and if 
iciions were the object, those actions had been provoked by the government 
(self in former times. Even the act of concurring in the formation and 
)romotion of the Tugendbund was not exempt from those examinations. 

They were directed by the Supreme State Inquisition of Mentz ; and by 
ID expiedient which, in this respect also, withdrew the accused from their 
competent judges, the Court of Breslau was authorized to pronounce the 
decision. The members of this Court had previously been changed, ac- 
cording to the views of the Gbvernmeitt ; and of course were always ready 
to fiod the accused guilty. In most cases, however, no sentence whatever 
was pronounced ; the accused remained under arrest; or, if set at liberty, 
he was dismissed from office, and exposed at every instant to new persecu- 
tions. Two of the most distinguished of these victims were the professors 
iaha and Amdt. Both had devoted the vigour of their lives to the great 
object of the Prussian patriots, the deliverance of their country; Arndt,by 
his political connexions, his writings, and his projects, had acquired the 
confidence and friendship ofScharnhorst, and was highly esteemed by Yon 
Steio. Jahn had served the good cause by his astonishing activity in the 
formation of the Tugenbiwd. Endowed with transcendant personal qualities, 
be formed the main connecting link of that association. On the first dawn 
of good fortune, he marched into the field with a corps of youths whom 
he had formed by a peculiar system of gymnastic exercises. No man 
in Prussia had such a predominant influence over the national youth, 
or 80 great a share of popularity as Jahn. On the termination of the 
var, Arndt had been appointed to a Professorship at the University of Bon, 
as a reward (to use the words of Prince Hardenberg) for his actions and 
Stings. Jahn, about the same time, resumed his system of gymnastic 
exercises for youth. In the year 1819, both these men became the objects 
^^ a signal persecution. Those very writings and actions, which Prince 
Hardenbei^ had pronounced worthy of reward, were subjected to a severe 
inquisition ; while Prince Hardenberg was still living, and directing the ad- 
ministration ; and the Professor for several years endured the greatest of all 
lortures to a man of genius — the examination of an ignorant and brutal in- 
quisitor, the above-mentioned Pape. On him sentence was never pronounced. 
lahn's cause was brought before the Court of Berlin, to save appearances, as 
be enjoyed the high respect of the nation. That Court acquitted him ; but 
fc aajuillal only exasperated the ruling faction, and he was instantly impri- 
soned anew in the fortress of Colberg ! A deep melancholy was the conse- 
quence of his separation from his wife and children ; thefee died one by one, 
in sorrow and indigence. By a second sentence of a Court of Justice, he 
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has lately been a seoond time ao^t^. UantiaBed by these monsirmi 
inquisitions in the States of Prussia, in which the GroYeranieBt was at oim 
accuser, judge, and witness, through the disposition of hired spies, the aril' 
tocratic &ction also suocessfoUy employed its influence to eoo^l the libeid 
Duke of Weimar either to dismiss, or to sanction an inquisition against III 
celebrated professors. Fries, Ohen, Luden, and others. 

This arbitrary conduct thenceforward characterized all the measures oi 
the government. The censordiip was exercised with the utmost rigour : al 
books published in foreign countries, if not written conformaMy to the po^ 
tical creed of the prevailing faction, that is, according to the Austrian doctrim 
of blind obedience, were prohibited, as in Austria. Even in cases when 
the censorship had been less severe, authors were subsequently perse- 
cuted for their publications. The case of this kind, which caused (be 
greatest sensation in Germany, was that of professor Goerres in the yesri 
1820. He demonstrated, in a political pamphlet, that the Government of 
Prussia had not fulfilled its^ promise of giving a constitution, and of makiDg| 
no alteration in the condition of the Rhenish provinces. For this assertion^ 
he was ordered to be arrested; he escaped, however, and Oed to France, i 
From thence he transmitted an oiler iMid request to be tried before eompe-' 
tent judges, but this was ilatly rejected. 

The Universities were subjected to the inspection of Gammissaries ot, 
the Police, and divested of most of their privileges. Thus tlie scientifie 
institutions of Prussia, which had constituted her greatest glory, were openly | 
disgraced. Those commissaries, richly paid, hardenedin ignd^ance, and 
impelled by the spirit of persecution whidi actuated their masters, scruti- 
nized alike the lectures and the lives of the professors. Every deviatioi ' 
from the doctrine of absolute monarchy, every allusion to the disasters of 
the time, involved the penalty of immediate expulsion ;''a letter <rf Profes-i 
sor de Wette subjected him to that penalty. Private lists were kept, in whirli 
the political opinions of the professors at all the Universities and Gymnasia 
were entered. The method and thj9 objects of instruction were alike rad- 
iated, on a particular political plan, conformably to the designs of the rul- 
ling faction. I)ow utterly .were the nurseries of science, and its cultivaloif, 
degraded from the eminent situation in which they had been placed by Fre- 
deric the Second,' and by the ministry of Yon Stein ! Sunk from their na- 
tural elevation above the transient views of changeable politics, they wen* 
enthralled to the servile doctrines ofabsolute sovereignty, and exposed al 
every moment to the insults of the police. In this thraldom the torch of 
Xruth fell from the bands that held it, at the time when its light was most 
wanted ; the spirit of enquiry was subdued, and venal flatterers alone wrote 
on the most sacred interests of society ; while truth was reduced to the sad 
alterjaative of silence or martyrdom. 

The external administration, also, which had been free and open under 
the ministry of Yon Stein, now assumed that sinister character of mystery 
and distrust which always marks a des|M)tical government. An exteos/v^ 
secret police was organized*; spies were hired by the month to communicate 
reports ; the inviolability of the post-ofQce was no longer respected ; the lo- 
cal authorities were incessantly receiving secret orders and commissions ; and 
the police, — in all times and places dangerously arranged in the states of tin* 
Continent, — ^now seemed, in Prussia, to have engrossed the whole adminiir 
tralion and jurisdiction. 
If it be asked, what truly useful measure for promoting internal prosperit) 



18 been effeelod during tiiis period? we have scarcely any reply to make: 
new liturgy^ lo be sure, has been -Introduced, which has occasioned in- 
irminable quarrels, and slmost a schism, among the clerical orders ; the 
ftm of admiDistntion has been modelled and remodelled, to no beneficial 
orpose ; a new tystem of taxation has been organized, which proves ex- 
«mely burthensoiiie, but which finds its excuse in the ruinous state of the 
nances. The Kne of custom-houses, however, which now surrounds the 
tussian States has not even this apology — any more than the high tariff of 
nlies, which almost totally excludes commerce of every kind with the other 
leraian Slates. Those States, always disposed to retaliate, and not averse 
> such a financial speculation, have successively imitated this exclusive 
jfstem ; and tiius the great Oermanic nation now exhibits to foreigners the 
idicolous picture of a number of friendly states, each barricadoed like a 
Drtress by its own government, though the productive classes in all of them 
aoDot exist without a perfectly free, mutual intercourse. The inevitable 
lODsequenees of this system have at last become abundantly manifest ; trade 
las been reduced to the brink of ruin ; corn has sunk to one-third of its for- 
mer value, and landed properly still lower. The agricultural classes, weighed 
iowQ by taxes, are^everywhere deeply depressed, in many places languishing 
n utter wretchedness ; and the wish of emigrating to America has never 
been so general among them as at present. Most of the governments are 
iware, ttoogh too late, of the destructive effects of their system. After fruit- 
lew conferences on the subject at Darmstadt, which were frustrated by Aus- 
tria, the governments of Nassau, Darmstadt, Baden, Wurtemberg, and 
Bavaria are now again consulting a! Stuttgard and Mentz, for the relief of 
agricultoie and commerce. Prussia alone persists in this destructive system. 
If it be aAed, what has been done during this period for augmenting the 
external force of the nation in relation to other states, and for enhancing 
her influence in the political system? we must answer — Nothing. Drawn 
into the dark pttlh of the Holy Alliance, she has not even participated in ^e 
profit derived by Rmsia and Austria from that perfidious and tyrannical 
sfstem. Russia has extended her influence on the Continent ; Austria has 
subjected Italy and Germany to her sway ; but Prussia, while outflanked 
by both those powers, has been contented with the disgusting office of taking 
the lead in the pefseeution of liberal ideas, in the oppression of science and 
lilerafaire, and in Ae exeeution of despotic measures planned by her su- 
periors. And what haa she gained ? Russia rules over herds of barbarians ; 
Austria over a ma6» of people* studiously kept for centuries in a state of pro- 
found igooTAnce. Neither of those despotisms, therefore, inflicts any vital 
injury on itself by its despotic measures. But the political strength of Prussia 
necensarilf rests on the aiection and respect of an enlightened people ; and 
of tbat 6q>port she has deprived herself. And yet, with an incredible in- 
fotuatioQ, she continues to perform her degrading part. In the year 1823, 
new and aggvavated inquisitions were organized. I^oepenick, an old castle 
near BerHa, was- transformed into a state prison, to which numbers of per- 
secuted persona were conducted from all* parts of the empire. In the same 
spirit of subserviency she cheerftilly aequiesced in the new proposals, or 
rather onfara,. issued by Austria in the Diet at Frankfort, on the 2Ath Au- 
^y i82A. The object of tiiose proposals was the renewal and aggravation 
of the deccees of Carlsbad in 1819'. The liberty of the press was now totally 
abolished ; a censorship was regnlated- in all the States^ and placed under 
(be direct control of Austria ; the universities wvre still forther degraded ; 
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the. privileges of t^e representative assemblies aiK>ltshed,'afid hew inqui- 
sitions ordained. These, like the (drmer measures of terror, were abhorred 
by the people, and generally by the Princes of Germany ; but those Princes 
were unable to resist the joint influence of Austria and Russia. It was now 
that ^the government of Prussia assumed, as h^ favourite Tocation, the 
supreme direction of the persecutions throughout Germany. Lists of 
proscription were addressed by her to the different governments, aoconn 
panied with a demand to deliver up certain individuals, their subjects, to be 
conducted to Koepenick, Several persons of unblemished respectability at 
Darmstadt were accordingly transported to that prison. Prussian emis- 
saries were sent to the southern states of Germany to manage the inquisi* 
tions, and were particularly active at Wirtemberg, where they filled the 
fortress of Hohenasperg with their victims. This mania of p^secution was 
carried so far as even to cause the emprisonment of literary travellers ; a 
temarkable instance of which came to light in the ease of Professor Goussio. 

Though these persecutions, like those of 1819, proceeded in general 
from the same principle, that of destroying the liberal system, yet these 
expedients of tyranny seem at last to have produced their natural reaction. 
While numerous individuals have been imprisoned in consequence of the 
denunciations of wretohes in the pay of the police, and while the goyer&ment 
is obliged to release those who defy the depositions of these hillings, withj 
the humiliating acknowledgment of their innocence (as'was the ease with 
Mr. Coussin), there have been momentous indications among the military, 
in consequence of which the Commandant of Erfurt and some other ofGcera 
have been shot. It would, indeed, be amazing if this system could be 
carried on, without encountering an increased resistance among the many 
distinguished men who had imbibed a higher conception of the destiny of 
tlieir country from the ministry of Stein. 

It was at this inauspicious period, that the establisment of a represeiH 
tative chamber, promised in 1813, was at last carried into execution. We 
have already adverted to the notions of Von Stein on this subject. The 
notions of the German people were the same ; and the representative systemf 
formed in Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Darmstadt, Weimar, Baden, etc. had 
been modelled in some degree upon this idea. But it was the intention of 
Austria to reduce these bodies to the character of those in her own states 
(Landstaende) : and as early as 1819, these German representative systems 
were generally detached from all that could give them use or energy ; the 
liberty of the press being extinguished, the liberal journals annihilated, h- 
beral ideas persecuted, and liberal men imprisoned. One of the Austrian 
decrees of August, 182 A, formally demands, that the publicity and freedom 
of discussion in these German assemblies should be abolished, andiostitutioos 
themselves assimilated to the Austrian Landstaende. It was to be supposed, 
that, in these circumstances, the Prussian Government, which had so im- 
plicitly conformed to the wishes of Austria, would also take from that 
country the model of this institution ; and so in substance it has. Provincial 
states are established in every province, and from these a central body is 
selected at Berlin. The composition of this representative system, its attri- 
butes, its destiny, — all possess the character, not of a national institiMion, but 
of a delusion , in a despotic government. These assemblies most obsequiously 
deliver their respectful opinion on whatever is proposed to them; and that 
is all : they have no shadow of a true legislative function. 

We have no longer leisure to go Jnto any of the details of this mockery 
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lafreecoDslUution — ^though the siil^ect is every day acquiring a more 
leneral iaterest. The art of orgaDizing Representative assemblies without 
ny particle of Political power, and of concerting the forms of Legislative 
leiiberation inia engines for the suppression of free itiquiry, is every hour 
lecoming of more importance to (he European tyrannies : — and there are 
hree especial observances, by the combination of whioh, this great problem 
nay be satisfactorily solved; — ^Brst, to limit the elective franchise to such 
lasses or descriptions of persons as are most likely to be subservient to the 
lossessors of power;— s^ond to make the persons first elected represen- 
alives only for small local districts, and to have the general or national re- 
iresentation appointed, neither by the body of electors, nor /ram their 
lamber, but out of the members of the provincial or primary assemblies, 
ind by the vole of their majorities; — and, thirdly, to make ail safe, by not 
Qtrusling even to this double distilled body any real legislative power; but, 
)y taking from it the right of withholding supplies, to reduce its functions, 
(veo in appearance, to Ihe right of giving advice, and in reality to that of 
living form and publicity to the will of the executive. All these conditions, 
fie understand, are happily fulfilled in the new representative legislature of 
—Prussia, which is said to have been organized entirely with the appro- 
salion of the Austrian Cabinet, and we have no doubt will be adopted ag 
he model for all those countries who may be adjudged by the Holy Alliance 

be mature for liberal institutions. 

But the times for deception are past.. Scarcely a man in Prussia will be 
mposed upon by this shadow of representation, especially when he sees that 

1 lias been established by those who have openly espoused the principles of 
legititnate despotism, and led the way in the persecution of science, lilera- 
lure, and every sort of free discussion, and are every hour endeavouring, 
iirectly or indirectly, to abrogate or paralyze all that in the time of Von 
Slein had been done for justice or freedom. In fact, every one of hi« liberal 
iastilutions is now in a state of retrogradation and discredit. The municipal 
system, for instance, has been modified iu such a manner, that it has lost its 
iissential characteristic, that of free management, and has been reduced to au 
ibsolute dependence on the government. The important degree, which 
idmiUed conimoners to the rank of officers in the army, though it still exists 
nominally, is repealed in fact. Diuring the war in 1813-15, the numerous 
eorps of volunteers were so distributed, that a portion of them was allotted 
lo every regiment. They had the honour to be foremost in danger ; and they 
were assured that the officers of the regiment should be successively chosen 
from among, them. Thus, a great number of those vcriunteers, mostly 
commoners, attained the rank of officers in the regiments, particularly in the 
llnards. But after the year 1818, a commoner (plebeian) rarely became an 
(ifHcer: and in 1^19, all plebeian officers were eliminated or dis^missed 
from the first regiment of Foot Guards ; and this process of elimination is 
now going on throughout the army. 

Such is Uie present state of Prussia. But it cannot be a permanent state; 
sod the time will certainly come when that power will repent that she ever 
>ided with Barbarism, Obacurancy, and Despotism, and, by participating in 
Austrian perfidy, forfeited that confidence by which ^e had been so ho- 
nourably distinguished, and incurred a share of that hatred which is felt for 
Austria by all enlightened nations. 
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DANISH REVOLUTION UNDER STRUEN&EE/ 

General FalkeMkiotd, the aulbor of these Memoirs, wa»a DasMi gcn(lf«« 
nurn of respectable family, who, after hating served in the French annr 
during the 8even<-Years War, and in the Rossian army during the fint wtt 
ot Catharine II. against the Turks, was recalled to his country onder the 
administration <rf Struensee, to take a part in the reform of the mtlitsry 
establishmeDt, and to conduct the negociation at Petersburg^, respecting the 
claims, of the Imperial family to the Dntdiy of Holstein. He waa inrirffe^ 
in the fall of Struensee in the beginning of 177!^, and was, without triti, 
doomed to imprisonment for life at Munkholm, a fortress situated oaa rod 
opposite to Drontheim, in the sixty-fourth degree of north latitude. After 
fiive years' imprisonment he was released, and permMed to lite, fint K 
Montpellier, and afterwards at Lausanne, at which last city (with the ex- 
ception of one journey to Copenhagen) he past the latter part of hia life, ao4 
where he died in September, iSStO, in the eighty->third year of bis age. He 
left these Memoirs for publication, to hia friend M. Secretan, First Judge o( 
the canton of Vaud, who died in the month of May last, when he had almoit 
brought this volume through the press. 

It is a respectable, but not amusing book ; and aa it is the only aceonsi 
known to us of what is called the Danish Revolution of i771i, written by t 
man of estimable character, who was a victim of that sanguinary* intrigae, 
and had been an actor in the measures which fumiahed a pretext for it, fm 
are inclined to think, that a brief abridgment of M. Falkenskiold's narrative, 
with a few additions from other sources, may not be unacceptable to mir 
readers. The remarks with which it seema proper to introduce it wiU be 
short. 

The constitutional history of the Northern Monarchiea haa dther been 
unsuccessfully cultivated, or is little known in this country.f The Danisli 
monarchy waa elective ; but the choice waa confined to the reigning familf . 
and generally fell on the eldest son, or on the nearest male. The Pri^y 
Council, a body composed of the great officers of state, and of othera named 
by the King, but by fixed rules, exercised the executive power. The Kins 
waa little more than President of the Council, and commander of the Forces 
The clergy being impoverished by the Reformation, and the towns not 
having acquired importance by traffic, the whole power of the Stated- 
General was substantially vested in the order of nobility, who became the 
absolute masters of the State. The peasants, at least of the Royal demesae*. 
had, till the reign of Waldemar 11. in ISAO, formed a fourth estate as in 
Sweden and in the Tyrol ; but with the exception of a few districta in Jut- 
land, they had fatten into that condition of viHanage in which the peasants on 
the lands of the nobility (as far aa our dim lighta reach) appear previouslr t<> 
have been. A more exact account of the state of the Scandinavian Serf^- 
and of the causes which reduced them to bondage, in a country where there 
was no foreign conquest to account for so wretched a degradation, wooU b^ 

"* M ^moirw «!• M. PaHua»kiokl, Oflie'rtr.G^iiM d«n» to Scrvkeite ». M, DmoIw, H nm^ 
d0 1a CatMtropbe dn Comie 4e SlriMw^. l^ndret •!. P«ri«, TivtUtel «l Wfidz.-^VoC ti^ 
jMMceSeO. BispUtmher, 1916. 

t Book* ID Danifh are Hi Ihw eountrj aloioat lealcd fdhsm&t. gtthm'f Riedirfcal Wviit -' 
Deomark aro said to bf of rrcat value. We have alfu heard that a good h'tntorf of Norwaj U 
lately appeared, WItat admirable material oow exivt in tfic rariou<« langua^ of Bnropr ^< 
an " Uoitrnwl Hiilorjr *♦ really worthy of ihe namf ! 
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valuable contribution towards the history^of the rise, progress, and decline 
I personal and predial slavery in Europe : a work yet to be written, which 
ould fill up an important void in the annals of the human race. In Great 
ritain such a work might prove of great and immediate utility, by contri- 
itJDg somewhat towards the solution of the tremendous problem which the 
hiation oi her American colonies now presents ; though it would neither 
»wer that nor any other valuable purpose, if the mind of the writer were 
)atracted by a regard to passing events. There seem to be few under- 
ikings more likely to requite the labour of an impartial and industrious 
Titer of pure taste and acute discernttient, with a mind enlarged by philo* 
)phy, and well acquainted with the laws and languages of tihe European 
atioos. It might be worthy of the historian of the middle ages, if he were 
ot employed in continuing that part of his great work, which relates to 
16 constitutional history of his own country.* 

Id the reign of Frederic III. , who ascended the throne in 16i8, Denmark 
m engaged in a disastrous war with Sweden, her provinces on the north of 
le Baltic were reduced, tlie capital was on the eve of surrender, and the mo- 
archy was preserved from annihilation by the fleets of the republics of 
England and Holland. The peace was disgraceful, the country had been laid 
/aste, the finances were exhausted, the army was unpaid and mutinous, the 
dministration discredited, and the government without power. No resource 
eemed to remain but an assembly of the States, who were expected in some 
legree to restore order and general confidence. 

This assembly accordingly met at Copenhagen in the autumn of the year 
660, for the first time since 1536. The Burghers had distinguished them- 
elves by bravery in the defence of the capital. The Church, too poor since 
he Reformation to afford a provision for young noblemen, had wholly fallen 
oto the hands of the commons. The Nobility were generally suspected of 
leing so unduly actuated by their jealousy of the crown, as to have obstructed 
he king's measures for public defence. They increased their unpopularity 
)ynow maintaining their own exemption from an equal share of the public 
burdens ; against the first principle of all prudent aristocracies, who never 
)ecome the rivals of their subjects for profit, and secure their collective power 
>y curbing the license of individual members ; but conformably to the conduct 
>f our present aticklers for Com laws and Game laws, who think it wise policy 
lay themselves open to the charge of valuing the food of the people less than 
heir own rent, and of sacrificing the liberty of fifteen hundred men in every 
rear to their sports. 

Suone,* Bishop of Zealand, and Namsen, first Burgomaster of Copenhagen, 
he speakers of the clergy and the commons, prevailed on these two plebeian 
>rders to curb the inscdent domination of the nobles by rendering the crown 
lereditary. The proposed law was carried to the Nobility, who were so ex- 
asperated at this attempt to deprive them of the power of naming the sove- 
reign, that Otto Krug, one of their number, told the two inferior orders that 
hey were unfree. The burghers and clergy showed their resentment at this 
nsult ; and Namsen the speaker, perceiving the temper of his colleagues, 
nslaDtly answered, ' * We are not slaves, and the nobles shall soon know it to 
teir cost. " The nobles rejected the bill , on the pretext that the succession to 

* Row can the aotiquity of families be ascertained in Denmark, where few of the nobility had 
fornames till the Reformation ? There were no titles of honour known in Sweden till the reign of 
Btistavus Vasa, in the middle of the sixteenth century ; nor we believe in Norway till our times. 
Did any nobility exist anciently in these countries? What is the history of the order of pca- 
>utt in the Swedish Diet, and of slavery in Sweden ? We are unable to give a satisfactory 
Kntwer to these qoesdons. 

▼OL, nr. 7 
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the crown was not among the objects for which the Diet was called logedier 
Ilie two orders, prepared no doubt for this rejection, on the lOthOctobe 
1666, laid their decree before the King. Some ofthe ministers had alread< 
entered into some degree of concert with the popular chiefs. The soldier 
had been sounded ; they were found to have a fellow-feeling with the class<^ 
(^society from which they sprung, and wore easily inflamed against a nobililj 
at once haughty and sordid, who refused to contribute to the funds for thcii 
pay. The governor was gained over by the Court ; the populace applauda 
the resistance to aristocratical tyranny ; courage and ambition were breathec 
into the phlegmatic soul of the King by his consort Sophia Amelia of Bruns- 
wick Lunenburgh ; a Princess distinguished by talents, spirit, and an as^ 
piring character. He gave a timid approbation to the proposals. Th 
nobility attempted to leave the city, in order to protest against the legality of i 
Diet acting without liberty ; but the gates were shut on them. They at- 
tempted too late to save some appearance of dignity by modifying theii 
concession, proposing to limit the hereditary succession to males. Nothinfj 
was left but unconditional submission. On the 15 th of October, theThrvil 
Orders presented the law for the establishment of hereditary succession to ttiti 
King, returning to him the capitulation which he had originally subscribed, 
and absolving him from his coronation oath. An oath of allegiance wai 
tdken, without any reciprocal oath by the king. A discussion then arm 
about the other alterations in the government, which the abolition of eleclivd 
monarchy seemed to require. The Bishop of Zealand, availing himself o\ 
the mutual jealousy between the Orders, and ofthe little fear which all felt of 
a feeble and indolent Prince ; perhaps honestly apprehensive that questions 
so deeply interesting as those which regarded a new distribution of the su- 
j)reme authority might, at so critical a moment, occasion commotion and con- 
fusion, prevailed on all parties, by a sudden aud tumultuary resolution, lo 
vest in the Crown a discretionary, or, as he softly expressed it, a medialo- 
rial power of framing the new constitutional arrangements. Whether he 
acted from a previous design, or really from fear of the agitation which he 
saw rising, or whether he was aware of the natural consequences of his own 
proposition, are questions which must be answered (if they can be so atali; 
by those who are more deeply read in the secret history of that period. The 
single and suspected voice of the Senator GersdorfT, an obnoxious m^nber 
of the deposed aristocracy, was feebly and vainly raised, to express a hope 
that not an Eastern despotism, but a wisely limited monarchy, was to be Ihe 
fruit of the revolution. On the 15th of January, 1661, each of the three 
Orders separately presented to the King a decree, rendering the Crown here- 
ditary in the female as well as male line, and conferring on him the power 
of regulating the distribution of all political authority, under the hereditary 
ihonarchy. In 1665, the King, by virtue of the powers conferred on him 
by the Slates, promulgated *' the Royal Law" (in imitation ofthe Z/^^A^^'d 
of the servile lawyers of Imperial Rome), which has ever since been ihe 
only fundamental law of Denmark. The Kings of Denmark were therein 
declared absolute sovereigns, superior to all human laws, and uniting in 
their own persons all powers and rights of making, repealing, amending, 
and administering laws, and ot acting in all respects according to their good 
pleasure, except that they could neither alter the established Lutheran 
Church, nor partition the monarchy, nor change the royal law itself. Thus, 
perhaps for the first and only time, was despotism established by law, in a 
civilized age, in a country which possessed the elements of a free govern- 
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Went, without a drop of blood spilt, or a single sword drawn in defence oT 
liberty.* 

Lord Moles worth, who was minister from King William to the Court oT 
Copenhagen, has given a lively picture of the state of Denmark about thirty 
years after ttiis legal establishment of despotism. 

His elegant Workf breathes the wise and generous spirit of liberty, which 
the Revolution had awakened in the hearts of the English yout^. Like 
Locke and Addison, he laboured to teach his countrymen the value of civil 
and religious freedom, by exhibiting the direful effects of Absolute power. 
But he avows his honest purpose; his opportunities of observation were 
unquestionable; and there is no pretence for dispuUng his veracity in the 
statement of facts. The eighth chapter of his book presents an apparently 
accurate account of the miserable state of Denmark under the absolute 
monarchy ; and though some part of it may be charged on the misrule of 
the deposed aristocracy, whiles still greater portion must, under both govern- 
ments, be ascribed to the villanage of the hmbandmen, enough will still 
remain to illustrate the character of unlimited monarchy, even without the 
aid of the still more important consideration, that the continuance of these 
previous evils mustl)e laid to the charge of a revolution, which by destroying 
popular and representative assemblies, blocked up the channels through 
which alone publicT)pinion can affect national measures, and annihilated all 
pacific means of reforming abuse. 

It became a fashion , however, among slavish sophists, to quote the example 
of Denmark as a proof of the harmlessness of despotism, aud of the indif- 
ference of forms of government. *' Even in Denmark," it was said, 
'' where the King is legally absolute, civil liberty is rcBpetted, justice is 
well administered, the persons and property of men are secure, the whole 
administration is more moderate and mild than that of most governments 
which are called free. The progress of civilization, and the power of public 
opinion, more than supply the place of popular institutions." These re- 
presentations were aided by that natural disposition of the human mind, 
when a good consequence unexpectedly appears to spring from a bad insti- 
tution, to be hurried into the extreme of doubting whether the institution be 
not itself good, without waiting to balance the evil against the good, or even 
duly to ascertain the reality of the good. No species of discovery produces 
so agreeable a surprise, and consequently so much readiness to assent to its 
truth, as that of the benefits of an evil. There are no paradoxes more capti- 
vating than the apologies of old abuses and corruptions. 

The honest narrative of Falkenskiold, however, tells us a different tale. 
The first of the despotic Kings, jealous of the nobility, bestowed the highest 
offices on adventurers, who were either foreigners, or natives of the lowest 
sort. Such is the universal practice of Eastern tyrants. Such was, for a 
century, the condition of Spain, the most Oriental of European countries. 
The same characteristic feature of despotism is observable ill the history of 
Kussia. All talent being extinguished among the superior classes, by with- 
drawing every object which excites and exercises the faculties, the Prince 
finds a common capacity for business only abrodd, or among the lowest 
classes of his subjects. Bernstorff a Hanoverian, Lynar a Saxon, and St. 
Germain, a Frenchman, were among the ablest of the Danish ministers: 

* Molesworth*8 Denmark, 52. Ancillon, Rev. de I'Europe, y'l. Koch, Tableau des Rev. ii*. 
Mallet, HisL de Danemar. iii. Dumont, CorpR Diplomatiqnf*, vi. 
^ Moletworth's Account of Denmark in 1692. Load. 1694. 
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The country was governed for a hundred years by foreigners. Unacquainted 
with Denmark, and disdaining even to acquire its language, they employed 
Danish servants as their confidential agents, and placed them in all the se- 
condary offices. The natives followed their example. Footmen occupied 
important offices. So prevalent was this practice, that a law was at length 
passed by the ill-fated Sthiensee, to forbid this new rule of freedmen. Some 
of the foreign ministers, with good intentions, introduced ostentatious establish- 
ments, utterly unsuitable to one of the poorest countries of Europe. With 
a population of two millions and a half, and an anual revenue of a million 
and a half sterling, Denmarit, in 1769, had on foot an army of sixty-six 
thousand men ; so that about a ninth of the males of the age of labour were 
constantly idle and under arms. There was a debt of near ten millions 
sterling, after fifty years' peace. An inconvertible paper money, always 
discredited and daily fluctuating, rendered contracts nugatory, and made it 
impossible to determine the value of property, or to estimate the wages of 
labour. The barren and mountainous country of Norway, out of a popu- 
lation of seven hundred thousand souk, contributed twenty thousand men lo 
the army, nine thousand to a local militia, and fourteen thousand enrolled 
for naval service, forming a total of forty-three thousand conscripts, the 
fourth part of the labouring males being thus set apart by conscription for 
military service. The majority of the officers of the army were foreign, 
and the words of command were given in the German language. The naTy 
was disproportioned to the part of the population habitually employed in 
maritime occupation ; but it was the natural force of the country. The 
seamen were skiful and bisave; and their gallant resistance to Nekon, in 
1801, is the greatest honour of the Danish name in modern times. Their 
' colonies were useless and costly. 

The administration of law was neither just nor humane. The torture 
was in constant use. The treatment of the galley-slaves at Copenhagen caused 
travellers, who had seen the Mediterranean ports, to shudder. One of the 
mild modes of removing an unpopular minister was to send him a prisoner 
for life to a dungeon under the Arctic Circle. 

The effect of absolute government in debasing the rulers was remarkable 
in Denmark. One of the principal amusements of Frederic V., who sal on 
the throne from i7h6 to 1766, consisted in mock matches at boxing and 
wrestling with his favourites, in which it was not always safe to gain an 
advantage over the Royal gladiator. His son and successor, Christian YIl., 
was either originally deficient in understanding, or had, by vicious practices 
in boyhood, so much impaired his mental faculties, that considerable wonder 
was felt at Copenhagen at his being allowed, in 1768, to display his imbecility 
in a tour through a great part of Europe. The elder Bernstorff, then at the 
head of the Council, was unable to restrain the King and his favourite Stolk 
from this indiscreet exposure. Such, however, is the power of ** thesolemo 
plausibilities of the world," that, in France, this unhappy person was com- 
plimented by academies, and, in England, works of lit^ature were inscribed 
to him." On his arrival at Altona, he was in need of a physician ; an at- 
tendant whom his prematurely broken constitution made peculiarly essen- 
tial to him even at the age of nineteen. Struensee, the son of a Lutheran 
bishop in Holstein,had just begun to practise medicine at Altona, after hav- 
ing been for some time employed as the editor of a newspaper in that city, 

* Sir VV. Jones's Life of Nadir Shah. 
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lod was oow appoioted physiciao to the King, at the momeDt when he was 
projectiog a professional establishment at Malaga, or a voyage to India, 
vhich his imagination, excited by the perosal of the ekler trareilers, had 
M>vered with '* barbaric pearl and gold." He was then twenty-nine years 
old, and appears to have been recommended lo the Royal favour by an 
igreeable exterior, pleasing manner, some slight talents and superficial , 
liDowledge, with all the subserviency indispensable to a favourite, and with 
1 power of amusing his listless and exhausted master. His name appears 
in the publications of the time as " Doctor Struensee," among the attendants 
[>f his Danish Majesty in England ; and he received, in that character, the 
lK)norary degree of Doctor of Medicine from the University of Oxford . Like 
all other minions, his ascent was rapid, or rather his flight to the pinnacle 
of power was instantaneous ; for the passion of an absolute prince on such oc- 
casions knows no bounds, and brooks no delay. Immediately after the 
Kiog's return to Copenhagen, Stuensee was appointed a Cabinet minister ; 
his brother was made a counsellor of justice; he appointed Brandt, another 
adventurer, to superintend the palace and the imbecile King ; he intrusted 
Rantzau, a disgraced Danish minister, who had been his colleague in the 
editorship of the Altona Journal, with the conduct of foreign affairs; he and 
his friend Brandt were created Earls. Stolk, his predecessor in favour, had 
fomented and kept up an animosity between the King and Queen. Struensee 
(unhappily for himself as well as for her) gained the confidence of the Queen, 
by restcMing her to the good graces of her husband. Caroline Matilda, the 
sister of George III., who then had the misfortune to be Queen of Denmark, 
is described by Falkenskiold as the handsomest woman of the Court, of a 
mild and reserved character, and who was well qualified to enjoy and impart 
happiness, if it had been her lot to be united to an endurable husband. 
Brandt seems to have been a weak coxcooib, and Rantzau a turbulent and 
ungrateful intriguer. 

The only foreign business which Struensee found pending on his entrance 
into office was a negociation with Russia, concerning the pretensions of that 
formidable competitor to a part of Holstein, which Denmark had unjustly 
acquired fifty years before. Peter III., the head of the house of Holstein, 
was proud of his German ancestry, and ambitious of recovering their ancient 
dominions. After his murder, Catharine claimed these possessions, as no- 
minal Regent of Holstein, during the minority of her son. The last act of 
Bernstorffis administration was a very prudent accommodation, in which 
Russia agreed to relinquish her claims on Holstein, in consideration of the 
cession to her by Denmark of the sniall principality of Oldenburg, the very 
ancient patrimony of the Danish Royal Family. Rantzau, who in his exile 
bad some quarrel with the Russian government, prevailed on the inexpe- 
rienced Struensee to delay the execution of this politic convention, and 
aimed at establishing the influence of France and Sweden at Copenhagen in- 
stead of that of Russia, which was then supported by England. He even 
entertained the chimerical project of driving the Empress from Petersburgh. 
Falkenskiold, who had been sent on a mission to Petersburgh, endeavoured, 
after his return, to disabuse Struensee, to show him the ruinous tendency 
of such rash counsels, and even proposed to him to recall Bernstorfl', to faci- 
litate that good understanding which could hardly be restored as long as 
Counts Osten and Rantzau, tliws avowed enemies of Russia, were in power. 
Sruensee, like most of those who must be led by others, was exceedingly 
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iiarfiil of beiog tliougbl to be so. When Falkenskiold warned him against 
jieldiDg Id Ilanlzau, his plans were shakea : but when the same weapon was 
turned against Falkenskiold, Struensee returned to hia obstinacy. Even 
after Kanlzau had become his declared enemy, he adhered to the plans of 
that intriguer lest he should be suspected of yielding to Falkenskiold. 
Wherever there were ooiy two roads, it was easy to lead Slruensee, Itj 
exciting his fear of being led by the opposite party. 

His measures of JDternal policy appear to have been generally well-meant, 
but often ill-judged. Some of his reforms were in themselves escelleot. I 
But he showed, on the whole, a meddling and restless spirit, impatient oF 
the necessary delay, often employed in petty change, choosing wrong means, 
braving prejudices that might have been softened, and offending interests 
that might have been coneiliated. He was a sort of inferior Joseph II.; 
like him, rather a servile copyist than an enlightened follower of Frederic II. 
His dissolution of Ihu Guards [in itself a prudent measure of economy) turn- 
ed a numerous body of volunteers into the service of his enemies. The 
removal of BernsloriT was a very bkmeable means of strengthening himsell. 
The suppression of the Privy Council, tlie only feeble restraint on despotic 
power, was still more reprehensible in itself, and eicited the just resentmenl 
of the Danish nobility. The repeal of a barbarous law, iDflicliog capital 
punishment on adultery, wag easily misrepresented to the people as a markol 
approbation of that vice. Both Struensee and Brandt had embraced the in- 
fidelity at that time prevalent among men of the world, which consisted in 
little more than a careless transfer of implied faith from Luther to Voltaire. 
They had been acquainted with the leaders u[ the philosophical parly at Pa- 
ris, and they introduced the conversation of their masters at Copenhagen. 
In the same school they were taught to see clearly enough the distempers 
qf European society; but they were not taught (for their tochers did not 
know) which of these maladies were to be endured, which were to be pallia- 
led, and what were the remedies and regimen by which the remainder mighl 
in dne lime be effectually and yet safely removed. The dissolute manners 
of the Court contributed to their unpopularity ; rather perhaps because the 
nobility resented the intrusion of upstarts into the sphere of their privileged 
« there was any real increase of licentiousness. It mtisl 
bat he was the first minister of an absolute monarchy who 
ure, and that he patronised those excelleat plans for the 
he enslured husbandmen, which were first conceived hj 
I, and of which the adoption by the second Bernsterffhas 
3d that statesman. He will he honoured by after ages for 
i Lutheran der^gy — the free exercise of religious wor^ip 
isls, to Moravians, wd even to Catholics; for the Daaish 
lious of retaining the right to persecute, not only long after 
to exercise it, but even after (hey had lost the disposition to 
do BO ; at first to overawe, afterwards to degrade non -conformists ; in bolii 
stages, as a badge of the privileges and honour of an established church. No 
pari, however, of Struensee's private or public conduct can hQ justly cona- 
dared as the cause of his downfal . His irreligion, his immoralities, his pre- 
cipitate reforms, hia parade of individious favour, were only the ins tru meals 
or pretexts by which his competitors for office were able to effect his destruc- 
tion. Had he either purchased the good will or destroyed the power of his 
enemies at Court, he might long have governed Denmark, and perhaps havn 
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rocn gratefully remembered by posterity as a reformer of political abuser, 
ie fell a victim to an intrigue for a change of ministers, inrhich, under such 
King, was really a struggle for the sceptre. 

His last act of political imprudence illustrates both the character of his 
iiemies, and the nature of absolute government. When he was appointed 
secretary of the Cabinet, he was empowered to execute such orders as were 
ery urgent, without the signature of the King, on condition, however, that 
hey should be weekly laid before that Prince, to be confirmed or annulled 
»y him under his own hand. This liberty had been practised before his ad^ 
ninistration ; and it was repeated in many thousand instances after his 
lownfal. Under any monarchy the aubstuntidl fault would have consisted* 
alher in assuming an independence on his colleagues, than in encroaching' 
)n any Royal power which was real or practicable. Under so wretched a- 
lageant as the King of Denmark, Struensee showed his foHy in obtaining, 
^y a formal order, the power which he might easily have continued to 
execute without it. But this order was the signal of a clamour against him, 
IS an usurper of Royal prerogative, The guards showed symptoms of mu- 
tiny. The garrison of the capital adopted tlieir resentment. The populace^ 
became riotous. Rantzau, partly stimulated by revenge against Struensee, 
for haying refused a protection to him against his creditors, being secretly 
favoured by Count Osten, though then a minister, found means of gaining 
over Guldbei^, an ecclesiastic of obscure birth, full of professions of piety, 
the preceptor of the King's brother, who prevailed on that Prince and the 
Qucen-Dowager to engage in the design of subverting the administration. 
Several of Struensee's friends warned him of his danger; but, whether 
from levity or magnanimity, he neglected their admonitions. Rantzau 
himself, either jealous of. the ascendant acquired by Guldberg among the 
conspirators, or visited by some compunctious remembrances of friendship 
and gratitude, spoke toFalkenskiold confidentially of the prevalent rumours, 
and tendered his services for the preservation of his former friend. Fal- 
kenskiold distrusted the advances of Rantzau, and answered coldly, ''Speak 
to Struensee." Rantzau turned away, saying, ** He will not listen to me.*' 
Two days alter, on the 16th of January, 1772, there was a briHiant masked 
ball at Court, where the conspirators and their victims mingled in the 
festivities (as was observed by some foreign ministers present) with more 
than usual gaiety. At four o'clock in the morning, the Queen-Dowager, 
who was the King's stepmother, her son, and Count Rantzau, entered the 
King's bedchamber, compelled his valet to awaken him, and required him 
to sign an order to apprehend the Queen, the Counts Struensee and Rrandt, 
who, with other conspirators, were then engaged (as they pretended) in a 
plot to depose, if not to murder him. He is said to have hesitated, from 
fear or obstinacy, perhaps from some remnant of humanity and moral re- 
straint. But he soon yielded ; and his verbal assent, or perhaps a silence 
produced by terror, was thought a sufficient warrant. Rantzau, with three- 
officers, rushed with his sword drawn into the apartment of the Queen, com- 
pelled her to rise from her bed, and, in spite of her tears and threats, sent 
her, half-dressed, a prisoner to the fortress of Cronenbourg, with her in- 
faDt daughter Louisa, whom she was then suckling, and lady Mostyn, an- 
English lady who attended her. Struensee and Brandt were in the same 
night thrown into prison, and loaded with irons. On the next day, the King* 
was paraded throu^ the streets in a carriage drawn by eight milk-whij^ 
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hones, as if triumphing after a glorious vietory over his eneinies, in ^hi<^ 
he had saved his country. The city was illuminated. The preachers of (he 
established church are charged by several concurring witnesses with in- 
human and unchristian invectives from the pulpit against the Queen and tiie 
fallen ministers ; the good doubtless bdieving too easily the tale of the vic- 
tors ; the base paying court to the dispensers of preferment ; and the higoUed 
greedily swallowing the most incredible accusations against unbelievers. 
The populace, inflamed by these declamations, demolished or pillaged from 
siity to a hundred houses. 

The conspirators distributed among themselves the chief offices. The Kini^ 
was suffered to fall into his former nullity. The formality of his signature 
was dispensed with. The affairs of the kingdom were conducted in his name, 
till his son was of age to assume the regency. Guldberg, under the modest 
title of Secretary of the Cabinet, became Prime Minister. Rantzau was 
appointed a Privy Councillor, and Osten retained the department of ForeigD 
Affairs ; but it is consolatory to add, that, after a few months, both were 
discarded at the instance of the Court of Petersburgh, to complete the de- 
sired exchange of Holstein with Oldenburgh. 

The object of the conspiracy being thus accomplished, the conquerors 
proceeded, as usual, to those judicial proceedings against the prisoners, 
which are intended formaRy to justify the violence of a vietoiioos factioo, 
but substaotially aggravate its guilt. A commission was appointed to try the 
accused. Its leading members were the chieb of the conspiracy, — men 
who could not acquit their opponents without confessing themselves to be 
deeply guilty. Ciuldhergf one of the members, had to determine, by the 
sentence which he pronounced, whether he was himself a rebel. General 
Eichstedt, the President, had personally arrested several of the prisoners, 
and was, by his judgment on Struensee, who had been his benefactor, to 
decide, that the criminality of that minister was of so deep a dye as to cancel 
the obligations of gratitude. To secure his impartiality still more, be was 
appointed a Minister, apd promised the office of Preceptor of the Hereditary 
Prince,— the permanence of which appointments must have partly depended 
on the general conviction that the prisoners were guilty. 

The charges against Struensee and Brandt are dated on the 2l8t of April 
1772. The defence of Struensee was drawn up by his counsel on the 2^d ; 
that of Brandt was prepared on the 2ld. Sentence was pronounced against 
both on the 25th. On the 27th it was approved, and ordered to be executed 
by the King. On the 28ih, after their right hands were cut off on the scaf- 
fold, they were beheaded. For three months they had been closely and 
very cruelly imprisoned. The proceedings of the commission were secret. 
The prisoners were not confronted with each other ; they heard no wii- 
nesses ; they read no depositions ; they do not appear to have seen any counsel 
till they had received the indictments. It is characteristic of this scene to 
add, that the King went to the Opera on the 25th, after signifying his appro- 
bation of the sentence; and that, on the 27th, the day of its solemn coo- 
iirmalion, there was a masqued ball at Court. On the 28th, the day of 
execution, the King again went to the Opera. The passion which prompts 
an absolute monarch to raise an unworthy favourite to honour is still less 
disgusting than the levity and hardness with which, on the first aiarni, 
he always abandons the same favourite to destruction^ It may be ob- 
served, that the very persons who had represented the patronage of operas 
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and masquerades as one of the offences of Struensee, were the same who thus 
unseasonably paraded their unhappy Sovereiga through a succession of si^ch 
amusements. 

The yplume before us contains the written answers of Struensee to the 
preliminary questions of the commission, the substance of the charges against 
him, and the defence made by his counsel. The first was written on the 
Uth of April, when he was alone in a dungeon, with irons on his hands and 
feet, and an iron collar fastened to the wall round his neck. The indictment 
is prefaced by a long declamatory inyective against his general conduct and 
character, such as still dishonour the criminal proceedings of most nations, 
and from which England has probably been saved by the scholastic subtlety 
and dryness of her system of what is called special pleading. Laying aside 
his siq>posed connexion with the Queen, which is reserved for a few sepa- 
rate remarks, the charges are either perfectly frivolous, or sufficiently an- 
swered by his counsel, in a defence which he was allowed only one day to 
prepare, and which bears evident marks of being written with the fear of 
the victorious faction before the eyes of the feeble advocate. One is, that 
he caused the young Prince to be trained so hardily as to endanger his life: 
in answer to which, he refers to the judgment of physicians, appeals to the 
restored health of the young Prince, and observes, that even if he had been 
wrong, his fault could have been no more than an error of judgment. The 
truth is, that he was guilty of a ridiculous mimicry of the early education of 
Emiley at a lime when all Europe was intoxicated by the writings of Rous- 
seau. To the second charge, that he had issued, unknown to the King, an 
order for the incorporation of the Foot Guards with the troops of the line on 
the 21st of December, 1771, and, on their refusal to obey, had obtained 
an order from the King on the 2Mh fot their reduction, he answered, that 
the draught of the order had been read and approved by the King on the 
21st, signed and sealed by him on the 23d, and finally confirmed by the 
order for reducing the refractory guards, as issued by his Majesty on the 
2Atli ; so that he could scarcely be said to have been even in form guilty of 
a two days' usurpation. It might have been added, that it was immediately 
fully pardoned by the Royal confirmation; that Rantzau, and others of his 
enemies, had taken an active share in it; and that it was so recent, that the 
conspirators must have resolved on their measures before its occurrence, 
which reduces it to a mere pretext. He was charged with taking or grant- 
ing exoH)itant pensions; and he answered, seemingly with truth, that they 
were not higher than those of his predecessors. He was accused also of hav- 
ing falsified the public accounts; to which his answer is necessarily too de- 
tailed for our purpose, but appears to be satisfactory. Both these offences, 
if they had been committed, could not have been treated as high treason in 
any country not wholly barbarous; and the evidencelon which the latter and 
more precise of the charges rested, was a declaration of the imbecile and 
imprisoned King on an intricate matter of account reported to such a tribu- 
nal by an agent of enemies who had determined on the destruction of the 
prisoner. 

Thus stands the case of the unfortunate Struensee on all the charges but 
one, as it appears in the accusation which his enemies had such time and 
power to support, and on the defence made for him under such cruel disad- 
vantages. That he was innocent of the political offences laid to his charge 
is rendered highly probable by the * * Narrative of his Conversion," published 
soon after his execution by Dr. Munter, a divine of Copenhagen, appointed 
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by Ihe Danish government to attend him;"^ a composition, which bears Ihe 
strongest marks of the probity and sincerity of the writer, and is a perfect 
model of the manner in wiiich a person, circumstanced like Struensee, ought 
to be treated by a kind and considerate minister of religion. Men of all 
opinions, who peruse this narrative, must own that it is impossible to touch 
the wounds of a sufferer with more tenderness, to reconcile the agitated 
penitent to himself, to present religion as the consoler, not as the disturber 
of his dying moments, gently to dispose him to try his own actions by a 
higher test of morality, to fill bis mind with indulgent benevolence towards 
his fellow-men, and to exalt it to a reverential love*of boundless perfection. 
Dr. Munler deserved the confidence of Struensee, and seems entirely to 
have won it. The unfortunate man freely owned his private licentiousaess, 
his success in corrupting the principles of the victims of his desires, his rejec- 
tion, not only of religion, but also in theory, but not quite in feeling, of 
whatever ennobles and elevates the mind in morality ; the imprudence and 
rashness by which he brought ruin on his friends, and plunged his parents 
in deep affiiction; and the ignoble and imptire motives of all his public ac- 
tions, which, in the eye of reason, deprived them of that pretension to vir- 
tuous character to which their outward appearance might seem to entitle 
them. He felt for his friends with unusual tenderness. Instead of undue 
^concealment from Munter, he is perhaps chargeable with betraying to him 
secrets which were not exclusively his own. But he denies the truth of the 
political charges against him; more especially of peculation and falsification 
of accounts. [Munter, 112, 113. 122. 129. 130. 160, particularly 166. 
171.190.) 

The charges against Brandt would be altogether unworthy of considera- 
tion, were it not for the light which one of them throws on the whole of 
this atrocious procedure. The main accusation against him was, Uiat he had 
beaten, flogged, and scratched the sacred person of the King. His answer 
was, that the King, who had a passion, for wrestling and boxing, had re- 
peatedly challenged him to a match, had severely beaten him five or sii 
times ; that he did not gratify his master's taste till after these provocations; 
that two of the witnesses against him, servants of the JB^ing, had indulged 
their master in the same sport ; and that he received liberal gratifications, 
and continued to enjoy the Royal favour for months after this pretended 
treason. The King inherited this perverse taste in amusements from his 
father, whose palace was the theatre of the like kingly sports. It is impos- 
sible to entertain the least doubt of the truth of this defence. It affords a 
natural and probable explanation of a fact which would be otherwise io- 
comprehensible. 

A suit for divorce was commenced against the Queen, on the ground of 
Qciminal connexion with Struensee, who was himself convicted of high 
treason for that connexion. This unhappy Princess was sacrificed, at the 
age of seventeen, to the brutal caprices of a husband who, if he had been a 
private man, would have been deemed in,capable of the deliberate consent 
which is essential to marriage. She early suffered from his violence, 
though she so far complied with his fancies as to ride with him in male ap- 
parel, and even with buckskin breeches — an indecorum for which she was 
sharply reprehended by her mother, the Princess-Dowager of Wales, io a 
^hort interview between them, during a visit which that Princess paid to her 

* Reprinted by the bte lear&ejd and exemplary Mr. RenneO of Kenvngtoo. London^ I884« 
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brolher at Gotha, after an uDinterrupted residence of Ihirty-four years in. 
England. The King had suffered the Russian minister at Copenhagen ta 
treat her with open rudeness. He disgraced his favourite cousin, the 
Princ6 of Hesse, for taking her part. He never treated her with common 
civility, till they were reconciled by Struensee, at that period of overflowing 
^ood-nature when that minister obtained the recal from banishment of the 
ungrateful Rantzau. The evidence against her consisted in a number of 
circumstances (none of them incapable of an innocent explanation) sworn to 
by her attendants, who were employed as spies on her conduct. She 
owned that she was guilty of much imprudence; but in her dying moments 
she declared to M. Roques, pastor of the French church at Zell, that she 
never had been unfaithful to her husband.'' It is true, that her own signa- 
ture afBxed to a confession was alleged against her. But if General Fal- 
kenskiold was rightly informed, (for he has every mark of honest intention,) 
that signature proves nothing but the malice and cruelty of her enemies. 
Schack, the counsellor sent to interrogate her at Cronenbourg, was received 
l>y her with indignation when he spoke to her of connexion with Struensee. 
When he showed Struensee's confession to her, he artfully intimated that 
the fallen minister would be subjected to a very cruel death if he was found 
to have falsely criminated the Queen. " What! " she exclaimed, " do 
yoa believe that if I was to confirm this declaration, I should save the life 
of that unfortunate man?*' Schack answered by a profound bow. The 
Queen took a pen, wrote the first syllable of her name, and fainted away. 
Schack completed the signature, and carried away the fatal document in 
triumph. Struensee himself, however, had confessed his intercourse to 
the commissioners. It is said that his confession was obtained by threats 
of torture, facilitated by some hope of life, and influenced by a knowledge 
that the proceeding against the Queen could not be carried beyond divorce. 
But his repeated and deliberate avowals to Dr. Munter do not (it must be 
owned) allow of such an explanation. Scarcely any supposition favourable 
to this unhappy Princess remains, unless it should be thought likely, that as 
Dr. Munter 's narrative was pubKshed under the eye of her oppressors, they 
might have caused the confessions of Struensee to be inserted in it by their 
own agents, without flie consent, perhaps without the knowledge, of Mun- 
ter, whose subsequent life is so little known, that we cannot determine 
whether he ever had the means of exposing the falsification. It must be 
confessed, that internal evidence does not favour this hypothesis ; for the 
passages of the narrative, which contain the avowals of Struensee, have a 
striking appearance of genuineness. If Caroline betrayed her suflerings to 
Struensee; if she was led to a dangerous familiarity with a pleasing young 
man who had rendered essential services to her ; if mixt motives of confi-* 
(ienoe, gratitude, disgust, and indignation, at last plunged her into an irre-! 
trievable fault; the reasonable and virtuous will reserve their abhorrence 
for the conspirators, who, for the purposes of their own ambition, punished 
her infirmity by ruin, endangered th6 succession to the Crown, and dis- 
graced their country in the eyes of Europe. It is difficult to contain the 
indignation which naturally arises from Ihe reflection, that at this very 
time, and with a full knowledge of the fate of the Queen of Denmark, the 
Royal Marriage Act was passed in England, for the avowed purpose of ^ 
preventing the only marriages of preference, which a princess at least, has 

* Communicated by M. Roques to M. Secretun, the editor of Falkcnskiold, on the 7th March, 
17S0. Falk.234. 
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commonly the opportunity of forming. Of a monarch, who Aon^t so 
much more of the pretended degradation of his brother than of the cruel 
misfortunes of his sister, less cannot be said than that he must have had 
more pride than tenderness. Even the capital punishment of Strueosee, 
for such an offence, will be justly condemned by all but English lawyers, 
who ought to be silenced by the consciousness that the same barbarous dis- 
proportion of a penalty to an offence is sanctioned in the like case by their 
own law. 

Caroline Matilda died at Zell about three years after her imprisoomeDt. 
The last tidings which reached the Princess-Dowager of Wales, on her 
death-bed, was the imprisonment of this ill-fated daughter, which was an- 
nounced to her in a letter dictated to the King of Denmark by his new 
masters, and subscribed with his own hand. Two days before her death, 
though in a state of agony, she herself wrote a letter to the nominal sove- 
reign, exhorting him to be at least indulgent and lenient towards her daugh- 
ter. After hearing the news from Copenhagen she scarcely swallowed any 
nourishment. The intelligence was said to have accelerated her death ; but 
the dreadful malady under which she suffered, neither needed the co-ope- 
ration of sorrow, nor was of a nature to be much affected by it. 

We may now return, for a moment, to Falkenskiold, the writer of these 
Memoirs, the victim and narrator of the Revolution. He was apprehended 
at five o'clock in the morning of the 17th of January, by Colonel Eichstedt, 
who read aloud an order, appointing himself governor of Copenhagen, and 
a warrant for the apprehension of Falkenskiold, with two other officers. 
Falkenskiold examined these documents, which, together with the signa- 
ture purporting to be that of the King, appeared to be written by Eichstedt 
himself. Remonstrance was, however, vain. He was thrown into a dun- 
geon of ten feet square, in a naval prison, used for the vilest criminals, 
where he remained seven weeks, without fire, without- books, without 
correspondence or other intercourse with the world. He was refused 
clean linen and water for washing ; he was obliged to carve and eat 
with his fingers ; he was not allowed wine; he was at last deprived of tea, 
and even tooth-powder, by means of which it was said that he might poison 
himself. In April he was examined by an inferior commission ; and the in- 
terrogatories alone are sufficient to show that there never was any colour 
of a charge against him ;^-that his whole offence consisted in having served 
the public, under the administration of Struensee ; and that his apprehension, 
as well as that of most of the others, was for the sole purpose of giving an 
appearance of reality and strength to the supposed conspiracy, by the num- 
bers who thus seemed to be involved in it. One of the accusations against 
him was, that when playing at cards, while the King, who was on foot, 
spoke to him, he made answer without rising from his chair, after the 
King had particulariy desired that none of the party should stand up when 
addressed by him ! He never was tried ; but in June it was announced to 
him, that the King had directed that he should be imprisoned for life. 
The particulars of his sufferings on the Rock of Munkholm are related with 
simplicity and calmness. The memorials of former prisoners, who had 
preceded him on this rock, served to attest the exactness of the picture drawn 
by Molesworlh of the cruel administration which had prevailed in Den- 
mark since the establishment of absolute monarchy. Count Grif6nfeld, 
Chancellor of the kingdom in the latter part of the seventeenth century, (the 
very period of which the honest and eloquent Molesworth writBS,J had, like 
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Siraensee, been condemned to death by hifi successors in office, to justify 
their conspiracy against him. On the scaffold his punishment was changed 
ioto perpetual imprisonment; and h^ endured the horrors of the most ri- 
gorous confinement for nineteen years, at Munkholm, when he died of the 
Uooe, which the waters of that place are said to occasion. Falkenskiold 
(ras released in 1776, and spent the greater part of his remaining life at 
Lausanne, where he enjoyed the friendship of Gibbon, of Tissot, the cele* 
brated physician, and of Reverdil, who, as the true author of the enfran- 
chisement of the Danish peasants, deserves a place in the first class of be- 
nefactors of the human species. The candour of his narratiye, and the 
lemper with which he speaks of his oppressors, give great weight to his 
testimony, and prove him to have been worthy of the friendship of good 
men. He relates, without triumph, the retributive justice with which the 
present king, when admitted into the Council in 17S4> marked his entrance 
into power, by the expulsion of Guldberg, the ringleader in the conspiracy 
which branded the character, and shortened the life of his mother — a roan, 
we speak it with regret and shame, of some note as a Danish writer. 

What effects were produced by the interference of the British Minister for 
the Queen — how far the conspirators were influenced by fear of the resent-* 
ment of King George III. — and in what degree that monarch himself may 
have acquiesced in the measures finally adopted towards his sister, — are 
questions which must be answered by the historian from other sources than 
those from which we reason on the present occasion. The only legal pro- 
ceeding ever commenced against the Queen was a suit for divorce, which was 
io form perfectly regular ; for in all Protestant countries but England, the 
offended party is entitled to release from the bands of mariage by the ordinary 
tribunals. It is said that two legal questions were then agitated in Denmark, 
and ' ' even occasioned great debates among the Commissioners ; i . Whether 
the Queen, as a Sovereign, could be legally tried by her subjects ; and, 
2. Whether, as a foreign Princess, she was amenable to the law of Den- 
mark?" But it is quite certain, on general principles, (assuming that no 
Danish law had made their Queen a partaker of the sovereign power, or 
otherwise expressly exempted her from legal responsibility,) that, however 
high in dignity and honour, she was still a subject, and that, as such, she, as 
well as every other person wherever born, resident in Denmark, was, during 
her residence at least, amenable to the laws of that country. 

It is certain that there was little probability of hostility from England. 
Engaged in a contest with the people at home, and dreading the approach of 
a civil war with America, Lonl North was not driven from an inflexible 
adherence to his pacific system by the partition of Poland itself. An address 
for the priMluction of the diplomatic correspondence respecting the French 
conquest, or purchase of Corsica, was moved in the House of Commons on 
thel7lhofNovember, 1768, forthe purposeof condemning that unprincipled 
transaction, and with a view indirectly to blame the suptneness of the Eng- 
lish ministers respecting it. The motion was negatived by a majority of 
230 to 8A, on the same ground as that on which the like motions respect- 
ing Naples and Spain were resisted Jn 1822 and 1823, that, such proposals 
were too little if war was intended, and too much if it was not. The weight 
of authority, however, did not coincide with the power of numbers. Mr. 
Grenville, the most experienced statesman, and Mr. Burke, the ncian of 
greatest genius and wisdom in the House, voted in the minority ,v and argued 
in support of the motion. Such, said the latter, was the general zeal for the 
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CoreicaD, that it the ministers would withdraw the proclamation issaed bt 
Lord Bute's government, forbidding British subjects to assist the Corsican 
'* rebels/' (a measure similar to our " Foreign Enlistment Act/') private 
individuals would supply the brave insurgents with sufficient means of de- 
fence. The young Duke of Devonshire, then at Florence, had sent four 
hundred pounds to Corsica; and raised two thousand pounds more, for the 
«ame purpose, by a subscription among the English in Italy.* A Govern- 
ment which looked thus passively at such breaches of the system of Europe 
on occasions when the national feeling was favourable to a more generous, 
perhaps a more wise policy, would hardly have been diverted from lis 
course by any indignities or outrages which a foreign government could 
offer to an individual of however illustrious rank. Little, however, as tht; 
likelihood of armed interference by England was, the apprehension of it 
might have been sufficient to enable the more wary of the Danish conspi- 
rators to contain the rage of their most furious accomplices. The ability 
and spirit displayed by Sir Robert Murray Keith, on behalf of the Queen of 
Denmark, was soon after rewarded by his promotion to the embassy at 
Vienna, always one of the highest places in English diplomacy. His vigo- 
rous remonstrances in some measure compensated for the timidity of bis 
government, and he powerfully aided the cautious policy of Count Osten. 
who moderated the passions of his colleagues, though he gave the most spa- 
cious colour to their acts in his official correspondence with foreign powers. 
Contemporary observers of enlarged minds considered these events in 
Denmark, not so much as they affected individuals, or were connected 
with temporary policy, as in the higher light in which they indicated the 
character of nations, and betrayed the prevalence of dispositions inauspiciom 
to the prospects of mankind. None of the unavowed writings of Mr. Burke, 
and perhaps few of his acknowledged writings, exhibit more visible marb 
of bis hand than the History of Europe in the Annual Register of 1772, 
which opens with a philosophical and eloquent vindication of the policy 
which watched over the balance of power, and with a prophetic display of 
the evils which were to flow from the renunciation of that policy by France 
and England in suffering the partition of Poland. The little transactions of 
Denmark, which were despised by many as a petty and obscure intrigue, 
and affected the majority only as the part of the romance or tragedy of real 
life, appeared to the philosophical statesman pregnant with melancholy 
instruction. ** It has," says he, '' been too hastily and too generally re- 
ceived an opinion with the most eminent writers, and from them too carelessly 
received by the world, that the Northern nations, at all times and without 
exception, have been passionate admirers of liberty, and tenacious to ao 
extreme of their rights. A little attention will show, that this opinion ought 
to be received with many restrictions. Sweden and Denmark have, within 
little more than a century, given absolute demonstration to the contrary ; 
and the vast nation of the Russes, who overspread so great a part of the North, 
have, at all times, so long as their name has been known, or their acts re- 
membered by history, been incapable of any other than a despotic govern- 
ment. And notwithstanding the contempt in which we hold the Eastern 
nations, and the slavish disposition we attribute to them, it may be found. 

* These particulars fire not to be fouod in the printed debate, which copies Ihe account of th'a 
discasrion given in the Annual Register by Mr. Burke, written, like his other abstracts of P«r. 
liamentary proceedings, with a brevity and reserve, produced by his situation as one of the 
most important parties in the argument, and by the Severe notions then prevalent on snch pub- 
lications. 
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if wc make a due allowance for the figurative style and manner of theOrien- 
tals, that the official papers, public acts and speeches, at the Courts of Pe- 
tcrsburgh, Copenhagen, and Stockholm, are in as unmanly a strain of ser- 
vility and adulation as those of the most despotic of the Asiatic governmentd." 
It was doubtless an ei:ror to class Russia with the Scandinavian nations, 
merely because they were both comprehended within the same parallels of 
latitude. The Russians differ from them in race, a circumstance always to 
be considered, though more liable to be exaggerated or underrated than 
any other which contributes to determine the character of nations. No Sar- 
matian people has ever been free. The Russians profess a religion, founded 
00 the blindest submission of the understanding, which is, in their modern 
modification of it, directed to their temporal sovereign. They were for 
ages the slaves of the Tartars ; the larger part of their dominions is Asiatic, 
and they were, till lately, with justice, more regarded as an Eastern than as 
a Western nation. But the nations of Scandinavia were of that Teutonic race 
who were the founders of civil liberty. They early embraced the Reforma- 
liou, which ought to have taught them the duty of exercising reason freely 
CD every subject. Their spirit has never been broken by a foreign yoke. 
Writing in the year when despotism was established in Sweden, and its 
baneful effects so strikingly exhibited inDenmark, Mr. Burke may be excused 
for comparing these then unhappy couqtries to those vast regions of Asia 
which have been the immemorial seat of slavery. The revolution w hich 
we have been considering shows the propriety of the parallel in all its parts. 
If it only proved that absolute power corrupts the tyrant, there are many too 
debased to dread it on that account. But it shows him at Copenhagen, as at 
Ispahan, reduced to personal insignificance, a pageant occasionally exhibited 
by his ministers, or a tool in their hands, compelled to do whatever suits 
their purpose, without power to save the life even of a minion, and without 
security, incases of extreme violence, for his own. Nothing can more 
clearly prove, that, under absolute monarchy, good laws, if they could 
by a miracle be framed, must always prove utterly vain ; that civil 
liberty cannot exist without political liberty ; and that the detestable dis- 
tinctions lately attempted in this country by the advocates of intolerance, 
between freedom and political power, never can be allowed in practice^ 
without, in the first instance, destroying all securities for good government, 
and very soon introducing every species of corruption and oppression. 

The part of Mr. Burke's History which we have quoted is followed by a 
memorable passage, which 'seems, in later times, to have escaped the notice 
both of his opponents and adherents, and was probably forgotten by himself. 
After speaking of the final victory of Louis XV. over the French Parlia- 
ments, of whom be says, " that their fate seems to be finally decided,'^ and 
the few remains of public liberty that were preserved in these illustrious bo^ 
dies are now no more," he proceeds to general reflection on the condition 
and prospects of Europe. '' In a word, if we seriously consider the mode 
of supporting great standing armies, which becomes daily more prevalent, it 
will appear evident, that nothing less than a convulsion that will shake the 
globe to its centre, can ever restore the European nations to that liberty by 
which they were once so much distinguished. The Western world was its 
scat until another more western was discovered : and that other will pro^ 

* They were re-established four years afterwards. But as this aro8e« not from the spirit of the 
nation, but from the advisers of the young King, who had full power to grant or witnhold theii^ 
restoration, the want of foresight is rather apparent than substantial. 
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bably be iU asylum when it is hunted down in every other part of the world. 
Happy it is that the worst of times may have one refuge left for humanity/' 

This passage is not so much a prophecy of the French Revolution, as a de- 
claration that, without a convulsion as deep and dreadful as that great event, 
the European nations had no chance of being restored to their ancient dignity 
and their natural rights. Had it been written after, or at least soon after the 
events, it might have been blamed as indicating too little indignation against 
guilt, and compassion for suffering. Even when considered as referring to 
the events of a distant futurity, it may be charged with a pernicious exag- 
geration, which seems to extenuate revolutionary horrors by representing 
them as inevitable, and by laying it down falsely that wisdom and virtue can 
find no other road to liberty. It would, however, be very unjust to charge 
snch a purpose on Mr. Burke, or indeed to impute such a tendency to his 
desponding anticipations. He certainly appears to have foreseen, that the 
progress of despotism would at length provoke a general and fearful re- 
sistance, the event of which, with a wise scepticism, he dares not dare to 
foretell ; rather, however, as a fond and therefore fearful lover of European 
liberty, foreboding that she will be driven from her ancient seals, and leave 
the inhabitants of Europe to be numbered with Asiatic slaves. The fierce- 
ness of the struggle he clearly saw, and most distinctly predicts; for he 
knew that the most furious passions of human nature would be enlisted on 
both sides. He does not conclude from this dreadful prospect, that the chance 
of liberty ought to be relinquished, rather than expose a country to the pro> 
bability or possibility of such a contest ; but, on the contrary, very intelli- 
. gibly declares, by the melancholy tone in which he adverts to the expulsion 
of liberty, that every evil is to be hazarded for her preservation. It would 
be well if most of his professed adherents would bear in mind, that such is 
the true doctrine of most of those whom they dread and revile as incendiaries. 
The friends of freedom only profess that those who have recourse to the only 
remaining means of preserving or acquiring liberty, are not morally respon- 
sible for the evils which mav arise in an inevitable combat. The Danish 
dominions continued to be administered in the name of Christian VII. for 
the long period of thirty-six years after the deposition of Struensee. The 
mental incapacity under which he always laboured was not formally re- 
cognised till the association of his son, now King of Denmark, with him in 
the Government. He did not cease to breathe till 1811, after a nominal 
reign of forty-three years, and an animal existence of near sixty. During 
the latter part of that period, the real rulers of the country were wise and 
honest men. 

Denmark enjoyed a considerable interval of nrosperlty under the moderate 
administration of BernstoHT, whose merit in forbearing to join the coalition 
against France in 1793 is greatly enhanced by his personal abhorrence of 
the Revolution. His adoption of Reverdil's measures of enfranchisement 
sheds the purest glory on bis name. The fate of Denmark, after the ambition 
of Napoleon had penetrated into the North, the iniquity with which she was 
stripped by Russia of Norway, for adherence to an alliance which Russia 
had compelled her to join, and as a compensation to Sweden for Finland, 
of which Sweden had been robbed by Russia, are events too familiarly 
known to be recounted here. She is now no more than a principality, 
whose arms are still surmounted by a royal crown. A free and popular 
government, under the same wise administration, might have arrested many 
of these calamities, and afforded a new proof, that the attachment of a 
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people to a government, in which they have a palpable interest and a direct 
share, is the most secure foundation of defensive strength. 

The political misfortunes of Denmark disprove the commonplace opinion, 
that all enslaved nations deserve their fate : for the moral and intellectuai 
qualities of the Danes seem to qualify them for the firm and prudent exercise 
of the privileges of freemen. All those by whom they are well known 
commend their courage, honesty, and industry. The information of the 
laborious classes has made a considerable progress since their enfranchise- 
ment. Their literature, like that of the other Northern nations, has gene- 
rally been ' dependent on that of Grermany, with which country they are 
closely connected in language and religion. In the last half century, they 
have made persevering efforts to build up a national literature. The ror 
sistance of their fleet in 1801 has been the theme of many Danish poets; but 
we believe that they have been as unsuccesful in their bold competition 
wilh Campbell, as their mariners in their gallant contest with Nelson. A 
poor and somewhat secluded country, with a small and dispersed population, 
which has produced Tycho Brahe, one of the greatest names in the history 
of astronomy, Oehlenschlaeger, one of the first tragic poets of our age, 
and Thorwaidsen, the most celebrated artist of the Continent, must be 
owned to have contributed her full contingent to the intellectual greatness 
of Europe. 



HISTOMCAL ACCOUNT OF THE DEMOCRATICAL 
CONSTITUTION OF VENICE.* 

As the new collection of materials for the history of Venice, which is 
here announced, has not yet been completely published, we know not how 
much of Gallicioli's work it will comprise. We happen to have in our 
possession, however, a complete copy of that elaborate work; and are 
strongly tempted to introduce it to tlie knowledge of our readers, as it is, 
we believe, in very few hands, and we do not think it probable that they will 
meet with any account of it elsewhere. So little indeed is it known, that 
even M. Daru, whose laborious researches, perhaps, no other documents 
have escaped, neither refers to it in the body of his work, nor names it in 
the list of the books he consulted. The author was long Greek professor 
in Venice; and published his voluminous work on the antiquities of that 
city in 1795-6 ; soon after which he died at an advanced age. 

His researches are neither directed by a spirit of philosophy, nor pursued 
with a view to support any political system or party. Neither the character 
of his mind, indeed, nor his habits or taste in composition, seem to have 
fitted him for any higher task than that of investigating and compiling the 
most minute, and apparently the most insignificant mattety 6f fact. In the 
discharge of this task, however, he is indefatigable and eiact. He takes 
care to inform us, for instance, how many hundred candles were burnt 
round the coffin of a citizen in the year 958 ; what d.escription of stuffs the 
daughter of another brought her husband as a dower in the' year 867, and 
what was the nature and course of the nuptial festivities; what was the or- 

* Memorle Veaetc di GioTanni Oallicioli, prete, per la nuova Collegione di documenti per ser- 
Tire alia Storia Veneziana. Vtnezia, 1826.— Vol. xlvi. page 75. Juue, 1827. 

VOL. iv. 8 
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dinary diet of the people; what variety of the YeDetian di^^lect was at dial 
time current among them ; and what again Was the style afterwards adopted by 
Marco Polo and those merchants who gratified the curiosity and awakened 
the wonder of their fellow citiiens, by the relation of (behr adventures in 
Arabia and Persia. He quotes and expounds the remains of monumental 
inscriptions still existing in the churches of Venice, and transcribes marriage- 
articles registered by ancient notaries, and fragments of the account books 
and ledgers of the earliest merchants of Venice. His great merit* however, 
is, that he was not deterred by the profound obscurity which covered the 
history of Venice for nearly ten centuries : but plunged without fear, and 
laboured without disgust, in an abyss in which he had no professed guide, 
and but few accidental assistants. 

The earliest of her annalists is not older than the end of the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries : but the minute facts, of an anterior 
date, which Gallicioli has rescued from oblivion, are like lamps, which, 
though dim and feeble, yet enable us, by their number and arrangement, 
to find our way through the thick darkqess which surrounds us. Thus, the 
magnificent obsequies of a private citizen afford some indication of the 

!;eneral wealth of the republic ; the marriage ceremonies and festivities 11- 
ustrate the domestic and national manners; while the account-books throw 
a still stronger and steadier light, both on the state of the language in this 
most ancient of Italian cities, and on the extent of her commerce, and the 
character of her citizens, in an age when they were at once merchants and 
soldiers, travellers and conquerors. From these materials, trivial as they 
at first sight appear, we derive most valuable information for determining 
our judgment of that proud and singular Democracy, Ytinch, with pro- 
gressive modifications, and through sanguinary vicissitudes, subsisted in the 
republic for nearly a thousand years. 

We shall now endeavour to lay before our readers a rapid survey of this 
constitution, from its origin, in the beginning of the fourth century, to iis 
subversion by the Aristocracy, at the beginning of the fourteenth. 

An accurate knowledge of these memorable institutions, of the circum- 
stances in which they originated, and the corruptions into which they 
Sassed, must appear the more desirable and curious, when it is considered, 
lat as this remarkable state arose before the empire of Rome was swept 
away, endured through the barbarism of the norther^ irruptions, ^md was 
finally extinguished within our own lim^s, its history forms a connecting 
chain— we believe the only one that can now be traced— between the 
Europe of the Romans, of the middle ages, and of modern history 1 It is as 
if we were questioning the sole survivor of these great and overwhelming 
revolutions, and inquiring into the habits and constitution of a yet living 
antediluvian. 

But, independently of this consideration, the mere fact that this stale 
preserved its independence for fourteen hundred years would offer ample 
inducements to investigate the cause of a political longevity without a 
parallel in the annals of human society : and the curiosity which this pheno- 
menon js calculated to excite is further increased by the recollection, that 
Venice owed its existence to a handful of fugitives, who sought shelter 
among the rocks and marshes of the Adriatic ; that her power rose to a 
formidable height with astonishing rapidity, while her commercial pros- 
perity kept pace with her power, and soon reached a pitch unknown to the 
greatest states of antiquity; and that this double power, maintained almost 
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wilhout interruptibn for pearly eleven centuries, declined at last, not from 
any principle or accident of internal decay, but through the unavoidable 
influence of e}Ltrinsic events, which surrounded her with formidable rivals, 
or raised up against her new and irresistible enemies. The invasion of her 
possessions and colonies in the Levant and the Mediterranean by the new- 
sprung power of the Turks; the maritime expeditions of the Portuguese, 
and their consequent trade with India— the discovery of America— ^the 
powerful military establishments set on foot by all the monarchs of Europe, 
and the occupation of a great part of Italy by one or other of them, all com- 
bined to rob Venice of her supremacy, and to beset her with growing dan- 
gers. 

But however unlooked for were these events, and however irresistible 
their nearly simultaneous operation, though they unavoidably abridged the^ 
power and undermined the greatness of the Republic, they were not neces* 
sarily inconsistent with the maintenance of her independence. They coin- 
cided, however, in point of time, with the gradual subversion of her Popular 
institutions— -the mainspring of her internal prosperity, and of her former 
influence in Europe. The pomp and splendour, however, of her latter 
days still remained unimpaired ; and for more than three centuries after 
these events, her new constitution underwent no change ; and after being 
so long stationary in appearance, though in fact verging to decay, the last 
seventy years of her poUtical existence were passed in profound peace. 

Thisstateof things would doubtless have continued, had not the mighty 
shocks of that revolution, which has agitated nations and overthrown mo- 
narchies of much greater strength, combined with her own decrepitude to 
hasten her dissolution. In that mighty convulsion, she fell — unresisting, 
and almoel unnoticed. 

What were the peculiarities of the government and the people who could 
thus maintain their independence and substantial prosperity for a period so 
much beyond the ordinary duration of separate and especially small nations, 
has never been very satisfactorily explained. Her history has been at- 
tempted,with various degrees of fidelity and talent, by many native and some 
forei^ authors : but the documents most essential to the inquiry were, by 
the very laws of the Republic, long concealed among the mysteries of the 
State Inquisition ; and we may form some notion of thedifficulty of obtaining 
any accurate knowledge of her internal affairs, when we recollect that even 
Cardinal Bembo, though a patrician of Venice, a zealous champion of her 
fame, and the most distinguished writer of his time, could not overcome the 
jealousy excited by his connexion with the Court of Rome. His native city , 
indeed, appointed him her historiographer, but denied him access to her 
archives.* His work is consequently without spirit or authority, and re- 
markably rather for an ostentatious display of a classical style, than for the 
clear statements and fearless devotion to truth which should characterise a 
historian. Accordingly, it is not read, — and, in fact, is not readable. 
The archives, containing the more important secrets of the state, were, 

* We learo fhU fact from a writer who was at once Doge and historian of the literatare of the 
RepubRe: 

^ Se la storia del Bembo paretoe a talano un po' troppo asciutta. e ti desiderasse ncercati pia 
a fondo i naMosti pensieri de Principi, ^ da sapere che per essere il Bembo uomo di Chiesat e pero 
non parteoipe del Ooveroo, gU fu chiuao I'adito ai puboliei archiW; onde penurio di notizie^ e fu 
costretto a cercarle alia megUo da memorie private. Di che moito si duole egli medesimo, parti- 
colarimente in una lettera a Oiambattista'Rannusio^ ^egretarjo del Consiglio di Dleci." — Poscarini, 
Ldtteratora Venezia, lib. iii. 

8' 
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for the Grst time, disclosed, at the fall of the Republic, by the French : 
when, among those who eagerly explored that chaos of interminable drjcu- 
roenfs, noooe laboured with so much zeal and discernment as M . Dam. Hi< 
history, accordingly, possesses \ery high merits, though combined Mith 
mfiny defects, some of which we shall now endeavour to supply. In parti- 
cular, he does not appear to have perceived that the State Inquisition insi- 
nuated itself into the very vitals of a constitution previously free, and rcstio: 
on the two great principles of hatred to monarchy, and jealousy of all poll- 
ttcal dependence upon, or even close connexion with, any other fieople. In 
this point of view, the historyof thetcn centuries of the Venetian Democrary 
acquires a new and most important interest for the philosopher as well as for tlie 
statesman. If we should ever continue our dissertations beyond that epoch 
M. Daru shall certainly be our historical leadert as his industry, learning:, 
and sagacity will entitle him to be. But with regard to this earlier peri^^^i. 
and the first rudiments of that State Inquisition which gives its character t^^ 
all later transactions, we cannot adopt him as our guide. 

That the seeds of this all-powerful and most despotical tribunal weresowe 
in the very foundations of the Venetian constitution, and were striking thnir 
roots, deeply, though in secret, for the first ten centuries of Its existence, 
had long been our impression and belief, though resting upon little else thae 
the ^neral character of the people and the course of the government. H<*- 
cent discoveries, however, have turned these impressions into certainty ; aod 
the facts and documents now brought to light have sufficiently cleared up 
this important part of its story. 

Detestation of the government of one man, and an inflexible determina- 
tion to remain a separate and distinct people, were, as we have already 
said, the two principles by which the Venetians were guided from their birth 
as a nation, and upon which they continued to act with the steadiness ioi 
success of a natural instinct. This will appear in the first concoction of b*Y 
government — in the gradual development of her institutions — ^and in all 
their oscillations, up to the period when they acquired a stability, whieb 
resisted all farther shocks and alterations. In submitting to the coramoD 
necessity of obeying one leader in war, and having a supreme magistrate t'i 
guard their laws, maintain their religion, and preside over the ordinary tri- 
bunals, the Venetians never for a moment relinquished their ri^t of c(«- 
ferring these powers by election ; they continually asserted their power Ij 
degrade their possessor from the throne to which they had raised him, dot 
did they deem any means for the attainment of this end unlawfol : ther 
gradually limited his authority, till at length they subjected him to the coth 
trol of an Aristocracy, which derived its constitutional claim to represent 
the people from the natural influence of wealth, and the respect derived 
from a long line of renowned ancestors. To vest the substantial power in 
an oligarchy like this, arising from the very nature of civil society, it h 
only necessary that its menbers should act with some degree of coneeit: 
but the Venetian Few at last matured this concert into an artful and orga- 
nised conspiracy; and, by carefully preserving the republican forms, to- 
gether with the inveterate hatred of monarchy, and the national independen<:f . 
continued to increase their power without awakening suspicion ; while, as a 
means of accommodating the primitive laws of the land to tiieir own exclusiK 
interest, they seized eagerly on every opportunity of enforcing, and bri nginz 
into operation, such arbitrary expedients as, in former ages, had only been 
resorted to in casesof extraordinary emergency. Theautbority and nambero( 
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liese uocoDstitutjonal precedents thus gi-adually increued, until they came lo 
e reganied as practical parts of the conslilution, and^ Jn fact, furnlahed the 
lements out of which Ihe Stale Inquisition was eventually formed. 

To illuBlrale what we have now said, we shall proceed to lay before our 
eaUers such a seties of facts, in the first ten centuries of Venelian history, 
IS we think will exhibit a comprehensive view of the stages by which De- 
Qocracy gradually dwindled into hereditary Aristocracy ; and (hat, io ils 
urn, into a mysterious and unrelenting OlIgaFchy. 

The small hand of fugitives, who, escaping from Ihe deraslations of the 
jolhs, first peopled the lagunes of the Adriatic Gulf, (A. D. 430,) were go- 
rerned by magistrates sent from Fadua. The names and posterity of some 
jt these men are not yet extinct. Antonio Calvo, Alberto Faliero, 1'omaso 
Caodiano, Albino Moro, Hugo Fosco, Cesare Danlo.' From the four first 
>prang the patrician families of the Calvi, Candiani, Moro, and Falieri, 
which were in existence up to the time of the destruction of (he republic. 
From the fifth, the Foscolo, Foscari, and Foscarini derived their origin ; 
and Danlo is thought lo have been the pavenl stem of the house of Dandolo. 
Id the lagunes, which are navigable at hi^i water, but are left partially 
dry in Qm ebb, the fugitives found numerous spots, amid the rocks and little 
islands, Bufficie nil y extensive lo admit of cullivalion. Their natural pro- 
iluee and aliment was, however, fish; and iheir only maiketahle com- 
modities, the sail which Ihey collected in Iheir la|unes, and the lish which 
they cured with it. Their occupations consisted m building and navigating 
small boats for Iheir neighbours. Such was iheir first acquaintance with 
lliat element which was afterwards lo hear Ihe proud Heels of their daring 
navigators, victorious warriors, and enterprising merchants. The greater 
number of the islands were marshes. The most elevated of them, called 
Kiallo, was situated nearly in the middle. In progress of lime, several of 
llitm were united by bridges, and formed Ihe sile of the cily of Venice. 

Meanwhile, Padua was sill the metropolis; but having been shortly after 
ijevasted by the incursionsofbai'bariaus,(A. D. A50 — 60,] her little colonies 
were emancipated from her guardianship, and left to maintain as they could 
llieir feeble independence. From that time, each island elected a tribune ; 
and it appears that Ihe assembly of tliese magistrates constituted a national 
council. But as the necessity of carrying on offensive and defensive wars 
with their neighbours increascx), the executive power, not 
separated, indeed, from the legislative and judicial, was vi 
Iribune. {A. D. 503.) Though, however, this functionary <a 
hound in most things by ttie deliberations and decrees of the 
liis aulhorily was loo extensive to be viewod without jealous; 
siou;and was soon distributed among ten, and afterwards a 
liiough occasionally this number was diminished lo seven. They were 
chosen annually, and were bound lo govern (ho republic with the concur- 
rence of a popular assembly, and (he assistance of a council of forty persons 
both chosen by ike people, and who also performed the functions of judges. 
Kiiii extremely pure Democracy lasted for more than Iwo centuries and a 
half; when, as wealth and population increased, the offices of (he magistracy 
naturally devolved upon those who possessed the influence of property in the 
highest degree ; and as these were, of course, comparatively few in number, 
Uie abuse of power becamv less difficult. Hence arose diggensions among 

• Dam, Hist. Ac Venice, Pieces /ii9 1 if, acctioaG. yal, rij, p. 1. 
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thoee who aspired lo govern, intrigues in the annual elections, licenUoosness 
among die people, and all the symptoms of impending civil war, at the very 
time when their struggles with external enemies imperiously demanded 
union and co-operation. In this emergency, they elected, for the first time, 
a chief Magistrate, called a Doge, who was to hold his office for life (A. D. 
697.) This title, which is a corruption of Dux, while it excluded the idea 
of Sovereingty , more peculiarly indicated the office of leader of the national 
armies. He was an object', however^ of constant jealousy and -vigilance to 
the existing magistrates, and especially to the council of forty, in which the 
seeds of the State Inquisition, thou^yet imperceptible on the surface, had 
taken firm root. Having thus provided a conductor of their wars abroad, 
and combined vigour in the government with security to popular rights at 
home, their determination never to yield even the shadow of their political 
independence acquired new strength. 

There was not at that time a single prince in Europe, whetherhereditary 
or elective, who could emancipate himself from vassalage to the Emperor, 
either of the East or of the West, or perhaps* to both. Yel, at that very mo- 
ment, Venice regarded the concessions made to her by both empires as re- 
wards for her co-operation in their commercial and maritime expeditions, 
but never acknowledged them to be held at the pleasure of either emperor 
as feudal chief. All her historians treat this as a fundamental axiom of the 
law of nations ; while foreign writers have denied it, and have contended that 
the right of the emperors to make or to recall grants is inalienable. 

Charlemagne, indeed, afiected to consider the Venetians as his feudal de- 
pendents; but either he wanted their assistance, or felt that he had not 
power to withhold what they demanded ; for it is unquestionable, that be 
declared them independent."^ Immediately after the establishment of his 
femily on the throne of Italy, Pepin found a pretext for charging the Vene- 
tians with ingratitude,' or disobedience, to the emperor, and attacked them 
with all his forces, and with the determination entirely to subdue them : but 
they repulsed his fleet, manned with the troops that had conquered the 
western empire, and thus put an end to all claims on their allegiance. We 
may advert hereafter to the pretensions of the Emperor of the East ; but we 
shall now only say a word on the degree of obedience paid by Venice to the 
Ecclesiastical oracles of Rome. 

" The Doges were invested with power'* (we translate from Andrea Dan- 
dolo, who was himself a Doge, and the earliest of Venetian historians), ''of 
convoking assemblies ; of declaring war, or concluding4reatiesrof com- 
manding the armies of the state ; of appointing the military tribunes and the 
judges; of hearing appeals, and deciding definitively on an matters at issue; 
of collecting the citizens in their different islands, and in the quarters or dis- 
'tricts of Venice, for the purpose of choosing their parish priests and bishops; 
of judging all matters concerning the clergy, in caif^es as well civil as cri- 
minal, leaving to the pope the decision of such only as were purely spiri- 
tual ; lastly, of awarding ecclesiastical punishments, investing the bishops, 
and installing them in their churches. By the assertion of this latter right, 
however consonant at the time with the practice ot the church of Rome. 
Venice involved herself afterwards in a struggle with the popes ; yet though 
this struggle was so fierce as sometimes to threaten her immediate de- 
struction, and though every monarch successively yielded to the arrogant 

* Macbiavelli. Storia. Lib. i. 
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kretensions of tbe sovereign pontids, she never, through the whole period 
If her existence, permitted the courl of Rome to interfere iof the goyernmenl 
|rf her church."* 

Although invested with such vast powers, it does not appear that the first 
Doge abused them ; he advanced the glory and augmented the prosperity of 
khe state, and died respected by his subjects^. The second did little either 
|br the advantage or injury of the republic. The third, availing himself of 
Ihe pretext afforded him by a letter from the pope, requesting his aid against 
die Barbarians, made war upon the Lombards, besieged them in Ravenna^ 
which they had occupied, and reconquered, and restored it to the Emperor 
of the East. As a reward for these services, he obtained for the republic a 
tract of land bordering on the sea, and extending to the Adige. But his 
successes against an enemy hitherto deemed invincible, and the magnificence 
which he affected after his return from this expedition, alarmed the jealousy 
of his coontrymen, who foresaw a dictator i^ their victorious general. He 
was assassinated by the populace in his palace, and the dignity of Doge was 
abolished. (A. D. 737.) 

In its stead was established the office of a chief, removable from year to 
year, with the title of Maestro della Miltzia. Only fbur successive leaders 
enjoyed this dignity ; the fifth was imprisoned, his eyes were put out, and he- 
was deposed. (A. D. 7A2.) 

The Venetians then restored the office of Doge, which was, as before, 
elective, and held for life. Of forty-three who reigned in the course of 
three hundred years, scarcely one half concluded their career in peace. Five 
were compelteo to abdicate, three were assassinated by conspirators, one 
was condemned to death according to legal forms, and nine sentenced to be 
deposed, and deprived of sight, or to exile, and sometinies to all these pu- 
nishments united. Some only escaped them by dying on the field of battle. 
Yet few of them, if any, had brought any great calamity upon tho republic, 
whilst many had extended her dominion and her fame, by the acquisition of 
extensive provinces on the Adriatic, and by planting some of those colonies 
io the Archipelago, which afterwards facilitated' her conquests in the East, 
and aided the growth of her adventurous commerce. 

The persecutions and punishments which followed every attempt, on the 
part of the Doges, to render the throne hereditary, and the judicial trial and 
execution by which the state repressed all schemes of personal ambition, 
afford the strongest proofs that the abhorrence of the Yenetians for the 
government of one man continued unabated during the first seven cen- 
turies of their political existence. The real depositary of the republican 
power was the council of forty. Like the Ephori of Sparta, ^hey exercised 
directly but few of the functions of the executive — }}ui they ruled over their 
kin^. On the forty also devolved the sovereign power during the inter- 
regna; sometimes after the deposition or death of Doges; whom they them- 
selves had tried and condemned. Thus slowly and imperceptibly arose 
that aristocratical domination which prepared the way for the silent usur- 
pations of the oligarchy, and was at length matured into the tremendous des- 
potism of the State Inquisition. A body of Magistrates, however, existed in 
Venice, at this period, whose functions were totally different from those of 

* EJQsqne jasaione (Dacis) clericorum oonsilift et etectiooes praelatumrum a Clero et Po{)oto 
d«be8ot inchoar^, et eiecti nb eo (Duce) inTestitioaem accipere, et eJQS Diandafo inthrooisari.— 
And. Dandolo, apud GalbcioU, chron. 1.— Daru, Hist. vol. i. p. 42. 
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tbe Ephori, and were borrowed (if, indeed, they were imitated at all) from 
those of the tribunes of the people in Rome. They were called Avvogadort^ 
del Comun — advocates of the Commonwealth. They were three in number ; 
but the Veto of one of them was sufficient to suspend the executioo of all 
sentences of the courts of justice, all decrees of the Doges, and all delibe- 
rations of the council of forty, or of the popular assemblies. The A wogador 
assigned no reason for his Veto till the expiration of a month and a day, 
and might even twice extend this for a like period : he had then the pri- 
vilege of appointing either the Doge of the Forty, or any other body of 
magistrates, or the assembly of the people, to decide exclusively on^he va- 
lidity of his reason. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the preponderance of the AvYOgadori was 
resistless, since they had only to avail themselves of the jealousies neces- 
sarily existing between the various bodies of the state, and select thai one as 
their judge whose views and interests were opposed to the law or decree 
suspended by their Veto. They thus prevented the powers of the govern- 
ment from being concentrated in the hands of any one of those bodies. The 
name, the office, the dignity, and the functions of the Awogadori were 
preserved in appearance until the total ruin of the republic. But their power 
of opposing either the introduction of monarchy, the usurpations of aristo- 
cracy, or the licentiousness of the people, although always admitted as a 
constitutional and inalienable right, had been long substantially annihilated 
by the State Inquisition. We shall see hereafter, that the fate of the council 
of forty was not very dissimilar ; it was eventually bound in the chains 
forged for it by a magistracy which sprang from its own body. Thus were 
the various powers of the Doge, in whom resided the executive — of the 
forty, who possessed the legislative and the judicial — and of the Awogadori, 
to whom was intrusted the guardianship of the pppular rights, balanced 
according to that system which has been thought to be the contrivance of 
theoretical politicians. It is, however, far more probable that these checks 
grew out of the imperious necessity of circumstances, or out of those prin- 
ciples, or rather antipathies, which governed the people of Venice, than thai 
they were formally instituted in imitation of the Republics of Greece or 
Rome, or in conformity to the speculations of theorists. Such speculations 
were, indeed, unknown to the age of which we are treating. But no hu- 
man precautions, however wise, can avail against the slow but certain and 
irresistible influence of property. Wherever its possession has been con- 
firmed by time, it becomes the surest basis of ambition, and at length bears 
down everything before it. The families, which, for ages, had filled llie 
civil and military offices of the state, while they continued to enrich them- 
selves by commerce, had thus accumulated a stock of influence which was 
transmitted, increased in every generation, from father to son. Hence arose 
that Aristocracy which is the result of no positive institutions, but the off- 
spring of wealth rendered venerable by antiquity. It owes its birth and 
its duration to itself alone, nor can princes or people either establish or 
abolish it. At the epoch, however, under our consideration, an aristocracy 
of this nature, although it existed in Venice, did not constitute a distinct 
body, nor enjoy any exclusive right or privilege. 

It formed, no doubt, the reigning class, because every people who havo 
their government to form, and the power of choosing their governors, will 
prefer those who have most influence and power as individuals. The Roman 
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eople maintained a struggle for ages with the senate, for the right of elect- 
3g plebeian consuls, yet, when they prevailed, they made no use of their 
lower, but continued to choose them from among the patrician class. 

In the meanwhile, the population of Venice increased ; her territorial 
overeignty, although still confined within the boundaries of her own 
Darshes in Italy, was extended, in other directions, by her conquests in the 
ifediterranean. These acquisitions whetted her eagerness for fresh expe- 
lilioos, and drew her into long wars, which were fed by the fruits of her 
tommerce. Her principal citizens were at once warlike and mercantile, — 
hey commanded her fleets and her armies, and exercised vigilant control 
iver their chief ; and while they thus acquired both glory and riches, they 
naiDtained the free constitution of the Republic. The authority of the Doge, 
)erilous and precarious as it always was, served to divert all popular jea- 
ousy from the powerful citizens, to whom it ought rather to have been di- 
eted. When the magistrates, who were generally selected from'that class, 
at in judgment on their prince, the dignity and the legal formality of their 
proceedings prevented the suspicion of corrupt designs,— especially as, in 
>rder to get rid of a dangerous responsibility, they usually contrived to have 
heir sentences confirmed by the popular assemblies. 

It does not appear, from any existing record, that the sanguinary tumults 
)f the populace, who sometimes constituted themselves judges and execu- 
ioners of their Doges, were ever punished. On some occasions, possibly, 
hey were; but it is probable that the numberof the offenders afforded a reason, 
)r a pretext, for granting impunity to all ; and yet more probable, that they 
had powerful accomplices in their judges. 

In whatever degree personal hatred conspired to hurl one Doge after an- 
Dlher from the throne, the frequency of the event clearly shows, that it 
could not have been disagreeable to that great aristocracy in whom the 
power of prevention or punishment was undoubtedly vested, — and that 
iheir connivance in these frequent assassinations was secured by their de- 
sign of availing themselves of these scenes of lawlessness and bloodshed as 
1 pretext for abolishing the popular election of fSie chief magistrate, who 
was thus summarily disposed of by his constituents. Sometimes the people 
leposed a Doge whom, but a month before, they had chosen by acclamation ; 
iie was sent into exile, and a successor appointed, who, in his turn, was 
ieposed or assasinated, and the exile recalled to the throne, only, perhaps, 
lite Peter Candiano, to be again hurled from it after a few years of power, 
and murdered by the populace. 

The effects of liberty like this now began to be dreaded by! that class of 
citizens who are neither the mighty nor the mob, but who, in Venice, were 
numerous, and rich in that sort of property which is the best adapted for 
the purposes of commerce, and the most obnoxious to pillage. In them the 
ancient families found allies interested in curbing this popuflar license ; but 
they availed themselves of their co-operation only so far as they found it 
absolutely necessary. The remote, but inevitable effect of the alterations 
which they subsequently introduced into the constitution, was the total ex- 
clusion, not only of the lower, but of the middle classes, from every office 
in the slate, and from every political right. 

They had already provided, that the council of forty, upon whom, as we 
have seen, devolved the sovereign authority during the interregna, might 
appoint a Doge in cases of extraordinary urgency. The state might other- 
wise have been kept, for an indefinite length of time, without a chief 
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magistrate, by the dissensions betw^n the partisans of the different candi- 
dates. The popular assembly might afterwards conBrm thid nomination, 
or might proceed to another election. The fit time for beginning to 
reduce an occasional example into a constant practice appeared to have 
arrived when the last of the forty-three Doges above mentioned was assassi- 
nated, and his death succeeded by popular commotions. (A.D. 1172.) 
Eleven individuals, deputed by the council of forty, then elected a Doge, 
upon condition that he should ratify a new constitution, the provisions of 
which were, — That the' people should have the right of confirming or annul- 
ling the elections of the Doges, but not the power of electing them,^lM 
the Doge should henceforth have no power to choose his own councillors, 
but that six individuals should be associated 'Vfith him, subject, however.to 
his control, who should form an integral part of the suprenie magistracy, 
and without whose concurrence none of his decrees should be valid. ( Ibis 
council, enlarged in process of time by ministers subsequently introduced, 
and by the heads of other branches of the magistracy, was called The Sigoo- 
ria. ) — That whenever he might stand in need of a larger number of coua- 
cillors, he should not, as formerly, request the assistance of those cilizeos 
whom he thought most capable of advising him, but should consult the forty, 
to whom were to be added sixty other individuals. These afterwards 
constituted the body called, in laUr times. The Senate, while its meetings 
retained tho ancient name of Pregadi, from the very remote usage of request- 
ing (pregare) the citizens to deliberate on affairs of state. — ^That thepeopk 
ehould no longer hold fneetings, but should, delegate the exercise of all their 
rights to A70 citizens, who should form a body from which should emanate 
every act relating to the sovereignty. ( This was, both then and thereafter, 
called the Great Council.) — That the members of the Great Council, though 
liable to be displaced by the people, should not be chosen by them, but b) 
twelve individuals selected from among the inhabitants of the city of Venice. 
From these twelve, therefore, virtually emanated all the powers and offices 
of the Republic ; and as a large majority of them necessarily belonged to M 
class which had most influence, either from office, from antiquity of descent, 
or wealth, it was plainly to be expected that, in one way or other, they should 
consult the interest of the Aristocracy in their choice of the A70 who were 
to represent the nation. 

The large number of representatives elected by the capital alone, and (he 
exclusion of the inhabitants of the surrounding islands, who had, till then, 
formed an integral part of the Republic, and taken a share in the popular 
meetings, rendered the new constitution less distasteful than it would have 
otherwise been to the people of Venice. But while they rejoiced at seeing 
those who had been their partners in sovereignty reduced to the condition of 
their slaves, they seem not to have perceived that they had themselves W 
every political right transmitted to them by their ancestorc^* 

The first Doge elected in virtue of this constitutii^n (1172) refused the 
office ; but it was not difficult to find another who accepted 4t. He was car- 
ried in procession through the city, seated on a throne, and introduced the 
custom, ever after observed, of throwing gold and silver to the populace. So 
ready are men to sell their rights, and to admire, as munificentiiberaliiy- 
that despicable bribe, which they are always willing to receive as the price 
of their freedom. But dtill the aristocracy, though it reduced the people to 
slavery, had not yet secured to itself a constitutional and stable authorily- 

Meanwhile the prosperity of the Republic, the glories of her victories, an"^ 
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he extent of her conquests, were constantly increasing. The silken stuffs, 
he Tynan purple, the plumes, the Oriental luxuries, which the historian 
uginhard, (Annates Francorum, ] in the time of Charlemagne, saw conveyed 
)y the Venetians from the Ports of Syria and the Black Sea, were gradually 
emulated in Venice, and spreading over the north and the west, created new 
grants throughout Europe, and rendered the whole continent tributary to the 
lation who had it in her power to supply them. Her manufactures assumed 
I more enterprising character^ and prospered by the aid of her commerce, 
Krhich, in spite of the rivalry of the other Italian states, succeeded in ob- 
laining possession of almost all the ports of the Mediterranean. Lastly, 
K^ith an ambition of adorning Venice, and augmenting her spIendour,her 
irarrior-merchants brought from Greece fragments and models of ancient 
irchitecture, and precious remains, which, although at that time unskilfully 
ipplied, served to awaken the genius of those artists who, at a later period, 
embellished their city with edifices of wonderful beauty. The new consti- 
iotion was established just about the time when Gregory VII. was meditat-* 
log the Crusades. His design of leading expeditions from all the nations of 
the West, to carry on religious wars against the East, was, soon after his 
death, put in execution, and prosecuted through a century and a half, by a 
series of jsucceeding popes. The greater number of the vessels required by 
Ihe kings and the armies of the crusaders were furnished at a high rate by 
ifae Venetians ; and the large proportion they engrossed of that commerce of 
which Europe knew not the value, increased their opulence, and their in- 
Baence over ^eater empires. Though they never admitted that they owed 
vassalage to the Emperor of the East, they were, at first, faithful and zealous 
luxiliaries in his wars in Italy, — afterwards, powerful allies, — and, at length, 
they disposed of the throne of Byzantium, and aggrandized themselves with 
ber spoils. The Doge, Henry Dandolo, was indisputably the most power- 
ful of the three confederate princes who conquered Constantinople at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. But although others have ascribed his 
rejection of the imperial crown to magnanimity, it is unquestionable that, if 
he had accepted it, his generals would have soon struck it to the ground, 
logelhef with the head which bore it. They would thus have been 
guided by the two animating principles of the Republic, — ^resistance to the 
government of a monarch, and determination liever to be connected, in 
any manner whatsoever, with the political interests of foreigners, 

Dandolo, however, took advantage of his preponderance in this great con- 
federalion to extend the colonies and the power of his country, securing to 
ber by treaty the most valuable of the dominions of the Eastern Empire in 
the Archipelago. (A. D. 120A.) 

About this time the popes published bulls forbidding all commerce between 
Christians and Infidels as sacrilegious ; they did not, however, refuse to 
grant indulgences ( like the licenses for belligerent trade of later times ) 
which sometimes enriched the Apostolic chamber with the sum of nine or 
ten thousand ducats of gold in a year. The Venetians thought themselves 
conscientiously justified, by the payment of so large a sum, in endeavours to 
form a treaty with the Caliphs of Egypt, in the name of the Lord God and 
of Mahomet. 

Their trade, which had begun to extend into Arabia, and even India, in- 
spired them wiih the project of getting possession of Egypt,* and opening a 

* Gesfa Dei per Francos, in the part called Secreta Fidelium. 
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communieation between the Nile and the Red Sea; '* if they had accom- 
plished this, (and they were at that time the only nation capable of undertak- 
ing it,)*' says one of their historians, '* perhaps the trade to the East Indite 
would never have passed out of their hands." 

The maritime law of nations, at that epoch, barbarous as it appears to m, 

was not unknown; but it was, as it is now, and always will be, violated by 

all who can see a prospect of impunity joined to their own advantage. Th^ 

merchants and navigators of Venice swore, in the church of St. Sophia ai 

Constantinople, to observe certain statutes which had been compiled at tk* 

command of a King of Arragon, under the title of ConsoUUo del Mare. Ihr. 

new laws, which experience, and tbe disputes incessantly arising among Uk 

maritime states, afterwards suggested, chiefly emanated from Venice, where, 

before the end of the thirteenth century, they were consolidated into a code. 

Such was the origin of the principles of the common maritime law, which, 

like every other international law, was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

It was amplified by the Venetians, and was observed by them during those 

very short intervals of peace in which they recruited their strength* that 

they might afterwards renew those implacable wars which they waged witb 

the Sicilians, Pisans, and Genoesi*, in support of their claims to the dominioo 

of the Mediterranean. But in the Adriatic, they had decided the contest by 

arms two or three centuries before. Although that gulf washed the shores of 

various states, those of the church among the number, not one of them 

dared to navigate it, or even to fish in its waters, without a license from 

Venice, for which they paid heavy tribute. ** Thatsea is ours," replied the} 

drily to the popes, who asked by what right they pretended to dominetf 

there. 

The contests between the successors of St. Peter, and of Caesar, in tbe 
twelfth century, had the eflect of converting the usurped power of the Ue- 
public into possession, legalized and consecrated by the Shepherd of lb*- 
Faithful. Alexander III., when fleeing from Rome, found a refuge i.< 
Venice from the arms of Frederic Barbarossa, until the terrors of excoinmb- 
nication compelled the emperor to repair thither and prostrate himself at hi» 
feet. The pope, as a mark of his gratitude, solemnly presented the Dog? 
with a ring in the cathedral, and -accompanied his gift with these words: 
'' Receive this as an earnest of the empir'e of the sea, and marry her to the*- 
every year, in order that posterity may know, that she is under thf juris- 
diction by right of conquest, and that I consecrate thesame to thee, placing Iit 
under thy dominion, as I would subject a wife to* that of her husband." Ttx' 
validity of this donation, though made by a pope, was disputed at the Uint\ 
and the controversy was protracted through many centuries — a controTer>) 
not unlike that which is still agitated, with regard to the same subjoc: 
among more powerful nations^ and which nothing but the right of (ii 
strongest is competent to decide. From that time the Doges annuaii> 
wedded the Adriatic; and a custom, which appears ludicrous to us, «a» 
looked upon as sacred, and was productive of important consequences in tlui 
and many succeeding ages. 

In the wars between the Empire and the Church, the Venetians took part 
only indirectly, and no farther than was necessary to keep in check wbic!:- 
ever of the two should ultimately preponderate. The son of tlie Dog 
Tiepolo, went to the assistance of the Milanese against Frederic II., wh i< 
he was taken prisoner by Ezzelino, and senCto the emperor, who caused bia. 
tobe beheaded; yet the Re(mblic did not protest against so great an insuK '•> 
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its dignity. This gallant youth had fought as a volunteer, and suffered for 
his generosity ; hut the interest of Venice then required that a memher of 
\\\e house of France should not fill the throne of Naples, and that the house 
of Suabia, which had become the less formidable of the two, should continue 
to reign. Slie, therefore, sent a fleet against Charles of Anjou, although his 
competitor, Conrad, was excommunicated by the pope. (A.D. 12>i0 — 1260.) 

The Venetians had not, at this time, a foot of land on terrajlrma. Their 
first acquisition was Arvia in Romagna, which, although even the emperors 
regarded it as appertaining to the church, they nevertheless usurped, or, in 
(he specious phrase wherewith such injustice has ever been coloured, took 
under their special protection. The captains-general of the papal armies 
were dignitaries of the church; hut the Venetians gave no quarter to 
armed priests; and having taken a prisoner on the shore of Agirieija, dis- 
tinguished by the badge of the crosier, the sceptre, and the sword, they 
condemned him to ride backwards on a mule, holding the (ail for a bridle, 
and preceded hy the common crier, who proclaimed before him " Behold 
the wicked priest, who displeased God in his life, and was taken in iniquity." 
(A.D. 127A.) 

At this period the feud between the Guelfs and the Ghibellines, which 
raged with the greatest fury throughout Italy, found its way into Venice, and 
afforded the more powerful of its inhabitants an occasion for making them- 
selves masters of the state, and transmitting it as a patrimony to their de- 
scendants, up to the period when its ruin was consummated. We have 
already seen that this revolution, in favour of an aristocracy, originally 
|)ersonal and elective, and constitutionally dependent on the body of the 
people, but which afterwards became absolute sovereign of the nation, 
grasping the whole power of the state, and perpetuated it in certain families, 
had been preparing, through a long course of ages, partly by circumstances, 
but more by men who were possessed of the power arising from property, 
and the perseverance requisite to turn it to account. 

This revolution, however, unlike most others, neither rushed to its con- 
clusion with precipitate speed, nor was brought about by any sudden catas- 
trophe ; but proceeding by gradual and silent encroachment, it so engrafted 
itself on the trunk of the constitution, that though its fruits were somewhat 
different to the eye, the plant itself did not appear to have changed its nature. 
The illusion was the more easily practised, as the Venetian writers, begin- 
ning by the Doge, Andrea Dandolo, the first historian of hiscQuntry, have all, 
up to the present day, concurred in asserting, or atieasl in suffering it to be 
believed, that the change of which we have been speaking was not imposed 
upon an unwilling people, but accomplished in full accordance with their 
inclination; that the aristocracy employed neither force nor stratagem, and 
that, so far from any civil dissensions having raged in Venice, theGuelfand 
(ihibelline factions were scarcely known there, even by name. Yet, so far 
is this from being the truth, that not only did the opinions aqd the animosities 
of these conflicting parties find their way into the city, but fermented there to 
such a degree as to produce a political crisis which we shall now pause for a 
moment to consider. We are induced to notice this more particularly, 
because it has never yet been investigated, and because it forms an era 
which gives a new aspect to the history of the republic down to the hour of 
her dissolution. 

The examples of democratical government, which many of the Italian 
states afforded, and of which the Guelfs were strenuous partisans, recalled 
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to the people of Venice the remembrance of their ancient rights; the rafter 
as two generations had not passed away since the aristocracy had framed a 
constitution which, as we have just seen, reduced the sovereignly of the 
people to a shadow, and their privileges to a dead letter ; and such, perhaps, 
are the consequences to which the rights of property inevitably lead. Such 
were the consequences even in Florence, the most popular of the stales of 
that age. The Gqelfs, for the most part, belonged not to the mass of ihe 
people, but were men who, emboldened by the acquisition of moderate 
wealth, and of the influence consequent upon it, aspired, first, to participate 
in the government, and, eventually, to wrest it from those who had long 
held possession of it ; while those whose claims to power had acquired some 
antiquity were in their turn assailed by competitors whose riches were of 
later acquisition. The struggle, therefore, in Venice, lay between such of 
the middle class as had recently risen to opulence, and the more powerful 
of the older proprietors. The people were the blind and wretched in- 
struments of both. Owing to the commercial chairaQter of the Italian stales, 
the contests between them were the more frequent ; whilst, from the same 
cause, wealth accumulated with astonishing rapidity in the hands of indivi- 
duals and families, whose only original patrimony had been a fearless spirit 
of enterprise and persevering industry. This was more peculiarly the case 
in Venice, whose institutions all tended to encourage manufactures, naviga- 
tion, and commerce. We shall shortly have occasion to advert to certain 
of her laws, which were calculated to give an extraordinary stimulus to 
commerce, though it would probably be impossible to imitate them at the 
present time. We may add, that when the ancient families aspired to the 
acquisition of greater distinction, by the possession of tenritorial properly in 
their Greek colonies, they began to disdain trade as a sordid pursuit; and 
although this process was exceedingly slow, it was ryet sufficient to open all 
the avenues of commercial opulence to their humbler fellow-citizens. 
|» As the latter rose to wealth, they naturally aspired to the guidance of the 
democratical spirit which, at that time, pervaded Italy, and sought to restore 
the old freedom of election, and the popular assemblies. Fox this purpose, 
they took advantage of the discontents of the poorer classes, who were har- 
dened with fresh taxes for the support of the war with Genoa, which, wlh 
increased fury, and more doubtful success, then raged in almost every part 
of the Mediterranean. 

Opinions, — ^pQlitical opinions more especially, which have their source io 
our physical wants, soon kindle into passions. It was, therefore, no difficult 
task to spread them, with all the force of indisputable demonstrations, 
among the multitude, by whom there is little hope of thetf ever beingunder- 
stood, and still less of their being rightly applied. In this state of the public 
mind, the personal animosities of a few individuals grasp at every indicatioD 
of popular tumult, in the hope of finding, either in the multitude or the 
government, a powerful confederate. Private feuds thus assumed the aspect, 
the character, and the weapons of civil war. Examples of this were 
numerous throughout Italy, but more particularly in Tuscany ; and perhaps, 
to go farther back, Rome herself owed her republican government to Ibe 
foolish vanity of Collatinus, in boasting of his wife's beauty, and thai 
awakening the brutal pass|ons of Tarquin. 

Giacomo Tiepolo, and Giovanni Dandolo, both sprung of very ancient 
families, — both illustrious for their military exploits and magisterial dignities, 
.*^both numbering many Doges among their ancestry,— quarrelled, even to 
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he shedding of blood. Tiepolo opeol j professed himself a champioD of the 
ristocracy of birth, while Dandolo was the advocate of popular liberties, 
nd of the admissibiiity to (he of6ces of goyemment of every man, wi^out 
iistinctioQ, who possessed th)3 requisite means and capacity. The reigning 
arty was thus placed in a situation of the utmost difficulty. On tiie one 
ide it had to fear the revival of the ancient democratical institutions ; and 
the other, the necessity of committing the defence of its own pri- 
ileges to a leader in whose hands victory would leave the means of render- 
Dg himself sole and absolute master of the state. 

The council of forty, which, as we have seen, was almost co-^val with 
be foundation of Venice, and which was invested with such large powers 
loring the interregna between the death of one Doge and the installation of 
lis successor, had frequently exercised the right (afterwards committed 
a body of magistrates called the Correttari) of modifying such laws as 
iiperience had shown to be either injurious or inefficient. But, while 
hey only modified them in appearance, they often entirely altered their 
ubstance. This they had not hesitated to do a century before, in regard 

those which regulated the elections of the Doges. To these laws they 
)ow recurred with greater caution, as well adapted to further their design of 
)ausiog the chief magistracy to devolve upon individuals in whom the 
x^ular party could not psssibly find a head recognised or sanctioned by the 
^ODstitttlion ; and to whom the aristocracy might commit their cause, and 
he weapons necessary to its security and triumph, with little apprehension 
)f their being betrayed or abused. 

They, therefore, devised a new mode of electing the head of the govern- 
nent, — a mode which remained unchanged up to the final extinction of the 
Republic. It was marked by peculiarities which it would require a con- 
fiderable detail to explain, and which we should despair even then of 
nakiog intelligible, without the h^p of a diagram ; — an expedient to which 
iome Venetian historians, and, more recently, M. Daru, have actually had 
^course. But as we can only afford to give a very brief account of this 
lii^lar process, we shall merely say that it required that a number of 
'lectors, amounting sometimes to forty,- should be /o^ ^«m«a indicated by 
'haoce; after which, they were to be individually subjected, an equal 
lumber of times, to a scrutiny, by which most of them were excluded, in 
)rder that their names might be replaced by others also drawn by lot. The 
K^hole were then subjected to the most rigid examination, in order that 
hose who were eventually retained as electors might be such as were tho- 
'oughly acquainted with that precise condamnation of qualities, which the 
'ircumstances of the time, and the views of the ruling party, required in 

1 Doge. 

These complicated fonns were admirably calculated at once to bewilder 
he people, and to lead them to imagine that individual interest and design 
^ere bafQed by the impartial decrees of fate, while, in their turn, they ex- 
ercised just that degree of control over fortune necessary to secure the Re- 
mblic against her blind and wayward caprices. At the same time, to guard 
igainst the possibility of either the Doge or any other man in power having 
loy community of interest, or the slightest intercourse with, or dependence 
ipoD, any of the neighbouring states, some of which were under a demo- 
cratical, and others under a despotic form of government, tliey enacted three 
aws : First, That the Doge should not marry any woman not a native of 
l^enice. This remained ever after inviolate and unchanged. Secondly, 
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That no Venetian should serve any foreign prince, either in war or peace. 
This, so far as patricians were concerned, was also rigorously observed, and 
the violation of it inexorably punished ; up to the latest period of the Re- 
public, if they quitted her territory without permission, they inevitably in- 
curred a sentence of pei*petual banishment, nor could this permission be 
even asked without exciting suspicion. With regard to individuals of humbler 
rank, unless they held some office under the government, this law fell iolo 
disuse. The great difficulty was to prevent the sons of noble families from 
going to take holy orders at Rome, where they might accept ecclesiastical 
dignities from the pope, and might Ihence fall under suspicions from which 
no degree of merit could shelter them. We have already mentioned the 
example of Cardinal Bembo, and should our subsequent observations follow 
the current of events to the tslose of Venetian history, we shall have occasion 
to notice instances yet more remarkable of this jealousy of the ecclesiastical 
power. Even before the introduction of this law, no member of the aristo- 
cracy, though as yet not hereditary, was permitted to form any private con- 
nexion with foreigners. A young lady of the Morosini family at the period 
of which we are treating, was demanded in marriage by the Ring of Hungary. 
Before the government would permit the father to enter on the negociatioo, 
it compelled him to renounce all his paternal rights, adopted th^ girl as 
daughter of the Reptiblic, and, in that character, bestowed her on her royal 
suitor. The third of these new laws decreed. That no Venetian should 
possess landed property on thecontinent of Italy. For a time this was en- 
forced, since, with the exception of a few sterile stripes of the shore o( 
Adriatic, the government itself had none. The princely domains of the an- 
cient families accordingly were all situated in the colonies, while commerce, 
which they had not yet learned to despise, was continually adding to their 
wealth. But in process of time, as they lost their colonies, and extended their 
conquests in Italy, they admitted the most powerful families of the conquered 
cities into the body of the Venetian aristocracy; and this law was, in conse- 
quence, tacitly abolished. 

As these enactments first presented themselves to the minds of the reigning 
party as means of avoiding the opposite dangers,— of the revival of popular 
rights, on the one hand, and, on the other, of the introduction of monarchy, 
— very few years elapsed from their first suggestion to their final and com- 
plete adoption. (A. D. 1275.) However indirect and informal might be 
their origin, it is unquestionable that they were no sooner introduced than 
they acquired stability and authority ; and that they excited no suspicions 
in the nation, because they arose directly out of the two original and vital 
principles of every modification of Venetian government, and fell in with 
sentiments which appeared to be the indigenous growth of every Venetian 
bosom. These were, complete national independence, and hatred of a do- 
mestic dictatorship. The Venetian legislators, therefore, were so far from 
dissembling their determination to repress at home the growth of (hose 
factions which divided the rest of Italy, that they loudly avowed it, and 
found in that avowal a sure means of acquiring popularity. It was, indeed, 
impossible to distort, and needless to demonstrate, the truth of those facts of 
which every man was a spectator. It was sufficient to warn the Venetians, 
— that the Guelfs tbroughoujt Italy were merely the instruments of the popes, 
who fostered their rebellion against the Emperors, by absolving them from 
their allegiance,— -incited them to form themselvQs into democracies, and 
then domineered over them at their pleasure, and gifted them away as re- 
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wards» to those foiieigii princes who allied themselves with the church. That 
the GhibelHoes, on ttie other hand, consisted of a feudal aristocracy, who, 
while they professed to uphold the rights of the empire, combated, in fact, 
for the lordship of their several cities ; till, at length, they, together with 
their subjects, ifell into the ferocious grasp of a military despot ; some one, 
probably, of their own fellow-citizens, decorated with the title of Vic^ur- 
Imperial, and rendered independent of all the laws or constitutions of the 
city he governed. 

Nevertheless the popular party, composed of a great number of families 
newly risen to opulence, and still id contact with the mass of the people, 
under the guidance of Giovanni Dandolo, gradually increased in strength 
and influence. Whether it was, that the opinions held by this party had 
also insinuated themselves among the aristocracy, which was not, as yet, 
hereditary, and which began to feel the pressure of that oligarchy which 
already gave indications of its ambitious and domineering views,^-or whether 
it was the work of ehanee, which sometimes baffles all human precautions, 
—Dandolo was elected Doge, by means of those complicated enactments 
which had recently been framed for the eipress purpose of excluding men 
holding such opinions, atid with so religious an observance of all the forms 
and scrutinies required, that the ruling party could not, without a direct 
violation of its own laws, prevent his ascending the ducal throne. (A. D. 
1280.) Without, therefore, making the least show of resistance, they en- 
deavoured to sound the public jnind, and to ascertain what degree of oppo- 
sition they had to expect. They then proposed, with a view to amend and 
consolidate the constitution:-— -That thenceforward, no one should be ad^ 
mitted to the sittings of the Great Council, (the depository of the sovereign 
power, and the body from which all legislative acts emanated, and all the 
individuals who were called to exercise magisterial offices were selected), 
except those who had formerly bad seats there, or who could at least prove 
that their father^ grandfather, or great-grandfather had enjoyed that dis- 
tinction. Dandolo opposed the introduction of this law with such spirit and 
elTect, that the Great Council rejected it, though interested in its adoption. 

Whether it was the intention of this Doge merely to arrest the progress of 
aristoeratical usurpation, or to restore their ancient rights to the people, 
nowhere distinctly appears; (hough the latter is the more probable conjec- 
ture. Such, however, were the straits to which he was reduced by a nine 
years' contest with the church, in order to deprive her of her partisans in 
the bosom of the republie, that he at last found himself compelled lb seek 
the support of the aristoeratical party. 

The church having taken upon itself to give the kingdom of Naples to 
Charles of Anjou, Martin IV. proclaimed a crusade against the lawful heir; 
and because the Venetian government would not allow its subjects to take 
arms in the enterprise, and thus to open Italy to French invasion, he launched 
an excommunication against them, and interdicted flie celebration of reli- 
gious rites within their territory. For three years, during which the Re- 
public submitted in silence, no priests officiated at her altars, nor were prayers 
or offerings presented in her churches. Martin's successor removed the 
interdict; but on condition that the Holy Inquisition, whose introduction the 
Venetians had hitherto resisted, should be admitted and established in perpe- 
tuity. (A.D. 1286.) 

This institution, ostensibly established for the preservation of the faith ^ 
had been long nsed by the popes as an instrument for forwarding their poli- 

voL. IV. y 
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tical designs, and, in the several Italian states, aided the leaders of the Guelf 
party, not only with counsels and directions, but often with more substantial 
assistance. The Venetians had undertaken to provide for the punishment 
of heretics, and to preserve the purity of the faith, but Ihey always treated 
ecclesiastics as subject to the government of the state, and as essentially in- 
capable of exercising temporal powers. After a negociation protracted through 
the reigns of ten successive popes, the Republic and the Holy See concluded 
the following treaty, in the reign of Honorius IV . : That three ecclesiastical 
judges should take cognizance of Heresy throughout the Venetian territory, 
subject, however, to the control of magistrates chosen by the Great Council ; 
that one of them should be the Bishop of Venice, a natural subject of the 
Republic ; another, a brother of the order of St. Dominic : but that notwith- 
standing the authority they derived from the pope, neither of them should 
take his seat in the tribunal without a commission signed by the Doge. The 
remaining office was to be filled by the apostolic nuncio. By the terms of 
the treaty, their jurisdiction was limited to heretics ; a description, however, 
which, it was provided, should not be extended to Jews or Turks, as having 
never belonged to the Church of Christ, — nor to members of the Greek 
church, inasmuch as its controversy with the church of Rome was still unde- 
cided, so that the Holy Office would be at once judge and party ; — nor to 
bigamists, because, the second marriage being virtually null, the offence was 
to be considered as a violation, not of a sacrament, but of a civil obligation ; 
— nor to blasphemers, because they were guilty, not of innovation or schism, 
but of want of reverence for religion ; — nor to usurers, because, though they 
violated its percepts, they did not dipute its dogmas ; — nor to witches or 
magicians, unless they had abused the holy sacrament to the purposes of 
their diabolical art. 

Such was the first treaty concluded by Venice with the then omnipotent 
Vatican. We should have contented ourselves with a bare mention of it, 
were it not more closely connected than may at first sight appear with the 
constitution of the Republic, and calculated to suggest important reflections 
upon the history of the period under review. How strong must have been 
the aversion of the Venetian people to foreign interference^ when it could 
get the better, even to this extent, of that imperious superstition which had 
crushed the liberties of other communities, reduced their rulers to vassalage, 
and subjugated the reason of mankind ! What must have been the resources 
and the spirit of the Republic, when she could venture to withstand a power 
deemed resistless by her contemporaries, and that in the teeth of the many 
and obstinate contests in which she was likely to be involved. For it must 
be remembered, that the popes of that and the preceding age had compelled 
a king of England to acknowledge himself a vassal of the Holy See ; had so 
virrought upon the superstitious weakness of Louis IX. of France, who was 
ambitious of the title of saint, that he led the flower of his subjects to perish 
by disease or the sword in the burning climate of Syria ; had sanctioned the 
judicial assassination of the lawful heir to the throne of Naples; had com- 
missioned their dependent bishops to discover the ashes of a son of Fre- 
deric II., disinter them, and scatter them, with curses, to the winds; and 
had illuminated the civil tumults and massacres of Italy with the horrid 
light of human victims, sacrificed to the intrigues of the Holy Office. So 
remorseless, so unblushing had been their cruelty, that, at the beginning of 
the following century, Benedict XL, though himself a member of the atro- 
cious order of St. Dominic, contemplated it with shame and horror, and 
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ddeavoured, (hough in vaio, so set some bounds to the insatiate appetite oC 
is brethren for human blood/ We think, too, that on comparing Ihe liberal 
od enlightened opinions which now prevail on the subject of religious to-' 
iralion with the arguments assigned in the Venetian treaty in favour of 
ifidels, Jews, and schismatics of the Greek church, it will appear tl)at the 
'^eDctians wece in advance of most of their contemporaries, and that some 
ays of light had broken upon them through the darkness and barbarism by 
rhich they were surrounded. 

Hardly had the treaty to which we have adverted produced some suspen- 
ioQ of the contests with the Holy See, which had been protracted through 
be whole of his reign, than Dandolo died. But, that he had never de- 
cried the cause of the people, and that he intended to restore the rights 
hey had lost, or at least to establish and secure the few which they still 
etained, appears indisputable, from his anxiety to adjust his personal dilFe- 
ences with Giacomo Tiepolo, the champion of the aristocracy, and to detach 
lim from that faction, by pointing him out to the choice of his own partisans, 
IS his successor in the throne. Such was the influence of Dandolo's mea- 
sures, that while his body was carried to the tomb, a multitude, instigated 
ind guided by nearly all the wealthy and influential persons of the middling 
Jass, and by some men of old family^ distinctly proclaimed the names of 
he powerful oligarchs, who domineered over the elective aristocracy, loudly 
iccused them of tyranny, enumerated their crimes, and, amid execrations on 
hem all, elected Giacomo Tiepolo by acclamation. (A.D. 1289.) At this 
noment, as is justly remarked by M. Daru, Venice seemed to be on the eve 
)f recovering her popular rights, or of falling under the government of a 
UQgle man, and, we may add, of being torn by that civil discord which then 
ievastated the rest of Italy. 

The oligarchy, though alarmed, afl'ected not to see their danger. They 
altered no open resistance ; but, without either confirming or annulling tho 
sleclion of the people, without even appearing to know that it had taken 
place, quietly proceeded to appoint a Doge, with all the prescribed forma- 
lities; thus availing themselves of the labyrinth of lots and scrutinies to 
conceal the name of the individual whom they had already determined to 
sleet. Giacomo Tiepolo, alarmed perhaps rather by the calm and dignified 
altitude they assumed at so perilous a juncture, than by the difflculties of 
bis own situation, fled by night, and renounced a throne which had been 
Qlled by many of his progenitors, together with his country, from which he 
thus became a voluntary exile for life. Those whose imaginations are pe-< 
culiarly sensible to thp dangers of revolutionary enterprises, will attribute 
this conduct of Tiepolo to pusillanimity; while those who think there is no 
sacriGce which a generous man will not make to preserve his country from 
civil war, will ascribe it to magnanimity. 

While the citizens and the multitude looked around in vain for a leader^ 
the aristocratical faction felt the necessity of placing a man of courage and 
decision at their head, and, for once, departed from their custom of raising 
age and decrepitude to the ducal throne. They elected Pietro Gradenigo, 
who united the advantages of very ancient family and high military reputa- 
tion, to an inflexible temper and the full vigour and fervour of youth. He 
had the command of some galleys on the coast of Istria, when he received 
orders to return to the capital. He landed from his flag-ship in triumph, 

* The Monition of this POpe, addressed to the Brethren of the Tnquisition, is given by tlid 
Abbate Marini> in his work thgli Archiatri Pontic], A. D. 1304. 
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and was hailed by the aristocracy as the yktorious champion of their cause. 
The right which the people stili retained of confirming the election of the 
head of the Republic was not formally abrogated, but was thenceforward in 
substance abolished. One of the electors- advanced to a window of the 

Ealace, and proclaimed to the people, " The Doge is elected, if you approve 
im ;" and then, without waiting for an answer, retired. 
Gradenigo ascended the throne with the resoKite determination to found 
an Hereditary Aristocracy, or to perish in the attempt. His success was 
the ipore complete, that his conduct was watched and restrained by tlie 
Oligarchy ; who feared, on the one hand, that he might aspire to the 
dictatorship, and, on the other, that he might ruin their designs hy his in* 
temperate ardour. By repeated and cautious experiments, by councils and 
designs, matured through a period of seven years, they learned to seize oo 
every opportunity afforded by the succeeding twenty of redu<2ing the Re- 
public to a lower state of servitude than, probably, they themselves had 
ever ventured to anticipate. 

They began by proposing again the law, which had been efieetually re-- 
sisted by Dandolo, excluding all from the Great Council except «uch as had 
already held a seat there, or whose fathers, grandfathers, or great grand- 
fathers, had been members of that assembly. This law was afterward! 
farther modified, so as to restrict the privilege to those who had ah^eady had 
a seat in the Great Council for four years. It subjected them to be annually 
ballotted for by the council of forty, where twelve votes against twenty- 
eight were sufficient to ensure their re-election ; and consequently, altbou^i 
they appeared to be elected from year to year, they were, in fact, with very 
few exceptions, seated for life, (A. D. 1296.) 

Shortly after, a law was introduced, excluding from a seat in the Great 
Council all men who had recently risen to opulence, and who were therein 
first openly described as uomiuinuovi. (A. D. 1300.) 

These important and vital alterations in the constitution were now directly 
subservient to the interests of those who were almost exclusively invested 
with the power of making them, and were, consequently, effected without 
serious opposition. 

We have already remarked, that all the Venetian histwians, without ex- 
ception, conceal or misrepresent the occurrences of this period; nor are we 
enabled to correct their errors, or to supply their deficiencies, by the writers 
of other Italian states, who were too much occupied with the affairs and the 
discords of their own cities, to give more than a few meagre details con- 
cerning Venice. It appears, however, that the new laws were not pro- 
mulgated without bloodshed ; and we are probably safe in conjecturing, that 
the acquiescence of the people was the effect of terror, and not of indif- 
ference or approbation. 

Besides those massacres which, from the fewness or obscurity of the vic- 
tims, were little known at the time they occurred, and of which nothing 
more than vague and indistinct rumours have come down to us, others, so 
sanguinary as to force themselves upon the notice of the historians of Venice, 
prove, that long and increasing servitude had not yet subdued the national 
spirit into patient resignation to the last fatal blow which extinguished its 
liberties. 

Two conspiracies broke out within two days of the proposal and adoption 
of the law, which Gradenigo, after placing the Great Council exclusively in 
the hands of the ancient families, caused to be receivexl as a fundamental 
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latue of the republic : — Thai no one should henceforward be elected nor 
ligible to sit in the Great Council, except those who were then members of 
t, or theirtlescendants : that this privilege should be Hereditary in their 
umilies in perpetuity : that the Great Council should be the sovereign power 
I the state, and that it should elect all the magistrates from among its own 
»ody. The Great Council, sX that time, consisted of about six hundred 
aembers. (A. D, 1309.) 

From this point we may date the second period in the history of the Re- 
public, which ended only with the fall of its power*. We shall find it 
otally uttlike the former — ^rather, however, in its substantial effects, than 
D its extenial appearances. To us, contemplating, within the space of a 
9w pages, the steps of this mighty change, the contrast between the earlier 
baracter (rf the government, and that which it bore till its dissolution, ap- 
lears immense. When, however, we reflect, that this revolution was the 
esult of changes so slow as to be almost imperceptible— changes tending 
D one conclusion, through a long course of ages, by the very nature of 
mman society — we shall perceive that the nation was scarcely aware of 
hem until it was too late to repair the evil, and that familiarity with slavery, 
fid forgetfulness of obsolete rights, gradually prepared H for deeper degrada- 
ioD. The revolution which we have now endeavoured to trace, unexampled 
or the skilful combination of its causes, and the permanence of its effects, 
ras conducted in the arbitrary spirit of oligarohy, under the mask of re- 
lublican equality-^with premeditated iniquity, under the forms of justice 
-with a discretion which presented no front to its adversaries, but rather 
ppeared to shrink from danger, and thus lulled suspicion, whilst it secretly 
xlended and increased its powers. When, therefore, the moment arrived 
D which the aristocracy of Yeiuee established itself in the undisputed and 
lermaneni' possession of Hereditary authority, the conspiracies formed 
gainst it served but to increase its strength, and to arm it with new ter-. 
ors. 

The first of these conspiracies originated with a portion of the people, 
juided by certain citizens distinguished for courage and for opulence. Their 
eogeaoce was directed against Gradenigo. Their designs were no sooner 
iscovered than defeated ; and, after a few hours spent in legal forms, they 
^ere all dielivered into the hands of the executioner. A conspiracy more 
ormidable in its elements, and more secret in its operations, was next 
)nned bf veteran soldiers, under Itoe conduct of patricians of ancient fa- 
Bily, at the head of whom was. Bagamonte Tiepolo. The Doge, though 
Imost entirely unprepared, collected all the disciplined troops Mitlnn his 
each. They were fewer in number, but had the advantage of not being 
utermixed with the mob, who, hastening to take part with the conspirators, 
nought confusion, panic, and flight into their ranks. The followers of 
Tiepolo, believing themselves betrayed on both sides, abandoned their chief, 
vho perished by a blow from a stone thrown from a window by an old 
reman. His associates were all taken, and were branded with the name, 
ind punidied with the death, of traitors. 

Shortly after this event, Gracbnigo suddenly died in the full vigour of 
nanhood, and not without suspicion of poison ; a suspicion strengthened by 
he manifest- danger to aristocratical ascendency from his ambitious and 
interprisiag character. He had already betrayed his secret designs by his 
JDdeavours to ingratiate himself with the people. In accordance with their 
wishes, he had permitted the Republic to extend her conquests, for the first 
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time, on the continent of Italy, and forcibly to withstand the political inter- 
ference of the popes in the anairs of other states. 

Azzoof Este, Marquis ofFerrara, died, leaving a brother and anatura 
son, the latter of whom had attempted to murder his father, and had ac 
tuaily wounded him ; but, as his mother was a native of Venice, the Re 
public, in spite of the opposition of the Fcrrarese, recognised Ms claim 
the marquisate, and his right to dispose of it, to the total exclusion of ( 
lawful heir ; after which they purchased it of him for an annuity of a thou 
sand ducats, to be paid him during his life, and immediately sent an arm] 
to occupy the territory. Clement V., insisting upon that feudal supremacy 
over Ferrara which his predecessors had ever Jaid claim to, — incited hi 
that hatred to the Republic which he had inherited from them, — and eagi' 
to seize the opportunity of extending his temporal dominions, lent a favour 
able ear to the entreaties of the Ferrarese and of the rightful heir ; insomuch 
that he not only deputed apostolical nuncios to receive their oaths of alle 
giance, but threatened the Vehetfans with the visitation of those eanonica 
penalties which the Church had denounced against usurpers. The Vene 
tians, disregarding these threats, were immediately assailed with a papa 
hull, which denounced them as despoilers of St. Peter's patrimony, and id 
famous, even to the fourth generation ; deprived them of their mercantik 
properly in foreign ports, of the right of property at home, and of the po\»c 
of testamentary disposition ; declared their goods and possessions the lawfnl 
prey of the first taker ; themselves slaves in every region of the globe ; ai 
proclaimed that God would look with an approving eye upon every act 
hostility, cruelty, and perfidy which should tend to blot themselves and tlieii 
posterity from the memory of mankind.*" Such decrees were then belieTi 
to proceed from the immediate inspiration of God ; and, sanctifying rapiw* 
readily found executioners. 

It is recorded, that a Venetian ambassador crawled on his hands and ff«j 
to the foot of the papal throne, — patiently endured the epithet of '* saulleu 
^^/' with which he was regaled by the consistory, and, bydintof muu 
entreaty, at length obtained absolution for the Republic ; f which, however 
be it remarked, she did not apply for until Ferrara had been wrested fron 
her hands by a murderous insurrection of the inhabitants. 

At this period begins the reign of the council of ten, which, in its origio. 
was nothing more than a committee of the council of forty, specially a 
pointed, for the limited period of two months, to proceed judicially agai 
^hose who were implicated in the conspiracy of Rajamonte Tiepolo, and 
explore its secret ramifications. (A. D. 1510.) Afterwards, its powei 
were extended for a farther period of two months ; then for the successiv 
periods of one, five, and ten years ; and ultimately, it was established ii 
perpetuity, with ample authority to make, alter, and repeal the regulatioi 
which were to govern its procedure and its judgments. (A. D. iSSh). Ii 
had hardly received this extension of its powers, when it carried them inio 
decisive effect, for the purpose of suppressing the last fruitless attempt on iW 
domination of the hereditary aristocracy. The attempt to which we ad- 
vert h the celebrated conspiracy of the Doge Faliar, whom they had pian>ii 
in the ducal throne at the advanced age of eighty, to obviate the probabilih 
of such an incident ; and to deter his successors from similar enterprises, 

* The bull which we h«ve here Bbbrevwted it quoted by many'hiiiloriaai ; tatd i« to be CnbI 
in the ori^l^ in tUu Collfoiion t^PHpiil UiilU,— Vol. iii. page 118-120. Rome, 1741. 
I FoMcarJui, Litteralura Vcnegiani^ lib. iil. 
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had Studiously degraded by an insult which, in every age, roust be insuf- 
ferable, and, in thai, could only be expiated in the blood of the offenders. 
After his execution, the president of the council of ten appeared at a win- 
dow of the ducal palace, holding a sword in one hand, and displaying the 
trunkless head of the old man in the other, and proclaimed to the assem- 
bled multitude that the traitor had but paid the penalty justly due to his 
crime. (A. D. 13^5.) 

Henceforward, the body of the nobles acted in strict unison, without per- 
ceiving that their power was gradually arrogated by a narrow oligarchy, 
which, with all possible dilligence, proceeded at the same time to abridge 
the authority of the Doge, to hold him up to the people as a fit object of 
jealousy, and to make him responsible for every error of the government. 
Falicr was held unworthy of that sepulture in the church of St. Mark with 
which his predecessors had always been honoured ; and the privilege itself 
was thenceforward abolished, to the prejudice of those who should succeed 
him. The law which forbade the Doges to take wives not natives of 
Venice was extended to their sons, who were also excluded from every place 
in the magistracy, and were requited for these incapacities by the empty 
title of Gavalieri del Doge. So long as he lived, the family arms were dis- 
played upon the ducal palace, but might not be affixed, like those of other 
patricians, upon the family mansion. A fine was imposed upon any who 
should address him, by writing or orally, in any other style than that of 
Measer Doge. Every one employed about his person, of whatever rank he 
might be, was excluded even from the lowest ofiSce cpnnected directly or 
indirectly with the goverment. (A. D. lAOO.) 

These restraints, however severe they may appear, were still not strict 
enough in the eyes of the aristocracy. Whilst the naval and military force 
of the. Republic was no longer placed at the disposition of the Doge, every war 
in which she engaged was ascribed to him as its author. By this subtle 
policy the popular indignation was drawn down upon him by a doubtful or 
unsuccessful issue. Nor can it be inferred from this description, that this 
miserable throne was only filled by vain-glorious aspirants, since no one, 
when elected, could refuse to accept the office, nor, having accepted, could 
resign it. Another change went hand in hand with the degradation of the 
ducal authority; for the people were deprived, even in appearance, of that 
power of confirming the appointment of the Doge, of which they .had been 
despoiled in substance at the election of Pietro Gradenigo, about a century 
before this period. On that occasion the nobility ventured, for the first time, 
to announce to the people, without waiting for the appropriate reply,-^ 
" The Doge is elected— if you approve him." But, during the period to* 
which we have just adverted, the nomination of Francisco Foscari was pro- 
claimed to the people in this more concise and less respectful formula, — 
" The Doge is elected." (A.D. 1A23.) 

Nor did the encroachments of the oligarchy stop here. The despotism of 
the last-named Doge sufficiently evinces that it afterwards assiumed the 
power of making, as well as of unmaking, the head of the state; though it so 
shrouded its usurpations under cover of the State Inquisition, which was es- 
tablished on this very occasion, that Venice, to appearance, remained under 
the government of a large and liberal aristocracy. 

We have now arrived at the end of the ten first centuries of the Venetian 
listory, and at the commencement of that constitution which, owing to the 
mpenetrable secrecy wherewith it veiled its conduct, ^as preserved from 
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any violent shoek during nearly four centuries more, and only ended with 
the destruction of the state itself. 

To examine and illustrate this intricate and interesting subject would lead 
us beyond the limits which are assigned to writers in periodical works. 
Probably, in a future article, we shall somewhat at large the structure and 
policy of the oligarchical State Inquisition,'— a body which, though it checked 
or stifled the internal prosperity of the Republic, yet Saved her from the 
causes of dissolution wherewith she was beset externally; skilfully concealed 
the progress of her decay, and covered her intrinsic weakness, down lothe 
hour of her agony, with a specious and imposing appearance of strengthaod 
dignity/ 



ON THE CHARACTER AND EXECUTION OF CHARLES THE 
FIRST, AND ON THE MEASURES OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT/ 

The early measures of the Long Parliament, Mr. Hallam in general ap- 
proves; but be considers the proceedings which took place after the recess io 
the summer of 1641 as mischievous and violent. He thinks, that from that 
time the demands of the Houses were not warranted by any imminent danger 
to the Constitution; and that in the war which ensued they were clearly the 
aggressors. As this is one of the most interesting questions in our history, 
we will venture to state, at some length, the reasons which have led us to 
form an opinion on it contrary to that of a writer whose judgment we so 
highly respect. 

We will premise, that we think .vorse of King Charles the First than 
even Mr. Hallan appears to do. The fixed hatred of liberty, which i»as 
the principle of ail his public conduct; the unscrupulousness with which he 
adopted any means which might enable him to attain his ends; the readiness 
with which he gave promises ; the impudence with which .he broke them ; 
the cruel indifference with which he threw away his useless or damaged 
tools, rendered bim — at least till his character was fully exposed, and bis 
power shaken to its foundations-*a more dangerous enemy to the constitu- 
tion than a man of far greater talents and resolution might have been. Such 
princes may still be seen — the scandals of the southern thrones of Europe- 
princes false alike to the accomplices who have served them, and to the op- 
ponents who have spared them— princes who, in the hour of danger, conc^ 
every thing, swear every thing — ^hold out their cheeks to every smiler— 
give up to punishment every minister of their tyranny, and await with meek 
and smiling implacability the blessed day of perjury and proscription. 

We will pass by the instances of oppression and falsehood which dis- 
graced the early years of the reign of Charles. We will leave out of the 
question the whole history of his third Parliament — ^the price which he exacted 
for assenting to the petition of right^-the perfidy with which he violated his 
engagements-— the dealk of Eliot — the barbarous punishments inflicted by 
the Star-Charober — the ship-money, and all the measures, now uoiTersallv 

* li» itafed in the Kfe of the late Ugo Fo$coU, pablinlMd in the Anmud OhUuary, that he 
was t|ie writer of tbii Bfs«r. Ad article on the Hifftorjr of the Subrersiou of Venice, trom anotSor 
pen, appf>are<l io an earjjr numhcr of the Edin. Review. — See VoL xii. page 379. 

t HaDani's Coiwtiiufioaai Hiator/ of Engfaind.— VoL xhriii. page 120. September, 
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eoodenmed, which disgraced his administratiDn from 1650 lo i6A0. We 
will admit, that it might be the duty of the Parliament, after punishing the 
most guilty of his creatures — after abolishing the inquisitorial tribunals, 
which had been the instruments of his tyranny — after reversing the unjust 
sentences of his yictims, to p^tuse in its course. The concessions which had 
been made were great — ^the evils of civil war obvious — ^the advantages even 
of victory doubtful. The former errors of the king might be imputed to 
routh — to the pressure of circumstances — to the iiifluence of evil counsel- 
to the undefined state of the law. We firmly believe, that if, even at this 
eleventh hour, Charles had acted fiiirly towards his people, if he had even 
acted &iriy towards his own partisans, the House of Commons would have 
given him a lair chance of retrieving the public confidence. Such was the 
opinion of Clarendon, He distinctly states, that the fury ct opposition had 
abated — that a re-«ction had begmi to take place — that the majority of those 
who had taken part against the king were desirous of aft honourable and 
complete reconciliation ; and that the more violent, or, as it soon appeared, 
Ibe more jadicieus numbers of the party were fast declining in credit. The 
remoQstrance had been carried with great difficulty. The uncompromising 
antagonists of the court, such as Cromwell, had begun to talk of seUing their 
estates and leaving England. The event soon showed, that they were the 
only mep who really understood how much inhumanity and fraud lay hid 
under the*tonstitutional lai^uage and gracious demeanour of the King. 

The attempt to seize the five members wa^ undoubtedly the real cause of 
the war. From that moment, the loyal confidence with which most of the 
popular party were beginning to regard the Ring, was turned into hatred 
and incuiablesuspicion. From thalmonent, the Parliament was compelled 
to surround itself with defensive arms — from that moment the city assumed 
the appearance of a garrison — ^from that DM>ment it was, that, in the phrase 
of Clarendon, the carriage of Hampden became fiercer — that he drew the 
sword, and threw away the scabbard. For, from tfaatmoment, itmusthave 
been evident to every impartial observer, thatin the midst of professions, 
oatbs, and smiles, the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute 
sway and to a bloody revenge. 

The advocates of Charles have very dexterously contrived to conceal from 
their readers the real nature of this transaction. By making concessions 
apparently candid and ample, they elude the great accusation. They allow 
that the measure was weak, and earen frantic — an absurd caprice of Lord 
Bigby, absurdly adopted by the King. And thus they save their client from 
the full penalty of his trangression, by entering a plea of guilty to the mi- 
nor offence. To us his conduct appears at this day, as at the time it ap- 
peared to the Parliament and the city. We think it by no means so foolish 
as it pleases his friends to represent it, and far more wicked. 

In (he first place, the transaction was illegal from beginning to end. The 
impeachment was illegal. The process was illegal. The service was il- 
legal. If Charles wished to prosecute the five members for treason, a bill 
against them should have been sent to a grand jury« That a commoner 
cannot be tried for high treason by ibe Lords at the suit of the Crown is 
part of the very alphabet of our law. That no man can be arrested by a 
message or a verbal summons of the King, with or without a warrant from 
a responsible magistrate, is equally clear. This was an established maxim 
of our jurisprudence in the time of Edward the Fousth. ''A subject," 
said Chief Justice Markham to that prince, ''may arrc&t for treason : the 
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king cannot; for if the arrest be illegal, the party has no remedy against 
the king." 

The time at which Charles took this step also deserves consideration. 
We have already said, that the ardour which the Parliament had displayed 
at the time of its first meeting had considerably abated ; that the leading op- 
ponents of the court were desponding, and that their followers were in ge- 
neral inclined to milder and more temperate measures than those which 
had hitherto been pursued. In every country, and in none more than in 
England, there is a disposition to take the part of those who are unmercH 
fnlly run down, and who seem destitute of all meansof defence. Every man 
whohas observed the ebb and flow of public feeling in our own time, will easily 
recall examples to illustrate this remark. An English statesman ought to 
pay assiduous worship to Nemesis — to be most apprehensive of ruin when 
he is at the height of power and popularity, and to dread his enemy most, 
when most completely prostrated. The fate of the Coalition Ministry in 
178A is perhaps the strongest instance in our history of the operation of this 
principle. A few weeks turned the ablest and most extended ministry 
that ever existed into a feeble opposition, and raised a king, who was talk- 
ing of retiring to Hanover, to a height of power which none of his predeces- 
sors had enjoyed since the Kevohition. A crisis of this description was evi- 
dently approaching in 19A2. At such a crisis, a prince of a real^ honest 
and generous nature, who had erred, who had seen his error, who had 
regretted the lost affections of his people, who rejoiced in the dawning hope 
of regaining them, would be peculiarly careful to take no step which could 
give occasion of offence, even to the unreasonable. On the other hand, a 
tyrant, whose whole life was a lie, who hated the constitution the more be- 
cause he had been compelled to feign respect for it, to whom his honour 
and the love of his people were as nothing, would select such a crisis for 
some appalling violation of law, for some stroke which might remove the 
chiefs of an opposition, and intimidate the herd. This, Charles attempted. 
lie missed his blow; — ^butfio narrowly that it would have been mere mad- 
ness In those at whom it was aimed to trust him again. 

It deserves to be remarked, that the King had, a short time before, pro- 
mised the most respectable Royalists in the House of Commons, Falkland, 
Colepepper, and Hyde^ that he would take no measure in which that Boose 
was concerned, without consulting them. On this occasion he did nol 
consult them. His conduct astonished them more than any other mem* 
bers of the Assembly. Clarendon says that they were deeply hurt by this 
want of confidence, and the more hurt, because, if they had been consulted 
ihcy would have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so improper a 
proceeding. Did it never occur to Clarendon — will it not at least occur to 
mem less partial — ^that there was good reason for this ? When the danger 
10 the throne seemed imminent, the King was ready to put himself for a 
time into the hands of those who, though they had disapproved of his past 
conduct, thought that the remedies had now become worse than the distem- 
pers. But we believe, that in heart he regarded both the parties io the 
Parliament with feelings of aversion, which differed only in the degree of 
their intensity ; and that the awful warning which he proposed to give by 
immolating the principal supporters of the remonstrance, was partly in- 
tended for the instruction of those who had concurred in censuring Ihe 
ship-money, and in abolishing the Star-*Cbamber. 

The Commons informed the King that their members should be forth- 
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coming lo answer any charge legally brought against them. The Lords 
refused to assume the unconstitutional offices with which he attempted to 
invest them. And what then was his conduct? He went, attended by 
hundreds of armed men, to seize the objects of his hatred in the house it- 
self! The party opposed to him more than insinuated that his purpose was 
of the most atrocious kind. We will not condemn him merely on their sus- 
picions ; — ^we will not hold him answerable for thfe sanguinary expressions 
of the loose brawlers who composed his train. We will judge of his con- 
duct by itself alone. And we say, without hesitation, that it is impossible 
lo acquit him of having meditated violence, and violence which might pro- 
bably end in blood. Heknew thatthelegality of his proceedings was denied; 
he must have known that some of the accused members were not men likely 
to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. There was every reason to expect 
that he would find them in their places, that they would refuse to obey his 
summons, and that the House would support them in their refusal. What 
course would then have b^en left to him? Unless we suppose that he went 
OQ this expedition for the sole purpose of making himself ridiculous, we 
must believe that he would have had recourse to force. There would have 
been a scuffle; and it might not, under such circumstances, have been in his 
power, even if it were in his inclination, lo prevent a scuffle from ending 
in a massacre. Fortunately for his fame, unfortunately perhaps for what 
he prized far more, the interests of his hatred and his ambition, the affair 
ended differently. The birds, as he said were flown, and his plan was dis^ 
concerted. Posterity is not extreme to mark abortive crimes ; and thus his 
advocates have found it easy to represent a step which, but for a trivial ac- 
cident, might have filled England with mourning and dismay, as a mere 
error of judgment, wild and foolish, but perfectly innocent. Such was not, 
however, at the time, the opinion of any party. The most zealous Roy- 
alists were so much disgusted and ashamed, that they suspended their opposi- 
tion to the popular party, and, silently at least, concurred in measures of 
precaution so strong, as almost to amount to resistance. 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attachment had survived 
the misrule of seventeen years was, in the great body of the great people, 
extinguished, and extinguished for ever. As soon as the outrage had failed, 
the hypocrisy recommenced . Down to the very eve of his flagitious attempt, 
Charles had been talking of his respect for the privileges of Parliament, 
and the liberties of his people. He began again in the same style on the 
morrow; but it was too late, \ To trust him now would ;have been, not 
moderation, but insanity. What common security would suffice against a 
prince who was evidently watching his season with that cold and patient 
hatred which, in the long run, tires out every other passion? 

It is certainly from no admiration of Charles, that Mr. Hallam disap- 
proves of the conduct of the House in resorting to arms. But he thinks, that 
any attempt on the part of that Prince to establish a despotism would have 
been as strongly opposed by his adherents as by his enemies ; that the con- 
stitution might be considered as out of danger, or, at least, that it had more 
to apprehend from war than from the King. On this subject Mr. Hallam 
dilates at length, and with conspicuous ability. We will offer a few con- 
siderations, which lead us to incline to a different opinion. 

The constitution of England was only one of a large family. In all the 
monarchies of Western Europe, during the middle ages, there existed 
restraints on the royal 'authority, fundamental laws, and representative 
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aftsemblies. In the fifteenth century, the Government of Castile seems lo 
have been as free as that of our own country. That of Arragon wag beyond 
all question far more so. In France, the sovereign was more absolute. 
Yet, even in France, the States-General alone could constitutionally impose 
tases; and at the very time when the authority of those assemblies was 
beginning to languish, the Parliament of Paris received such an accession of 
strength, as enabled it, in some measure, to perform the functions of a 
legislative assembly. Sweden and Denmark had constitutions of a similar 
description. 

Let us overleap two or three hundred years, and contemplate Europe at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. Every free constitution, 
save one, had gone down. That of England had weathered the danger, and 
was riding in full security. In Denmark and Sweden, the kings had availed 
themselves of the disputes which raged between the nobles and the com- 
mons, to unite all the powers of government in their own hands. In France 
the institution of the States was only mentioned by lawyers as a part of the 
ancient theory of their government. It slept a deep sleep— destined to 
be broken by a tremendous waking. No person remembered the sittings of 
the three orders, or expected ever to see them renewed. Louis the Four- 
teenth had imposed on his parliament a patient silence of sixty years. His 
grandson, after the war of the Spanish succession, assimilated the constn 
tution of Arragon to that of Castile, and extinguished the last feeble remains 
of liberty in the Peninsula. In England, on the other hand, the parliament 
was infinitely more powerful than it had ever been. Not only was iu 
legislative authority fully established, but its right to interfere, by advice 
almost equivalent (o command, in every ilepartmcnt of the executive govern- 
ment, was recognized. The appointment of ministers, the relations with 
foreign powers, the conduct of a war or a negociation, depended less on 
the pleasure of the Prince than on that of the two Houses. 

What then made us to differ? Why was it that, in that epidemic malady 
of constitutions, ours escaped the destroying influence ; or rather that, at the 
very crisis of the disease, a favourable turn took place in England, and in 
England alone? It was not surely without a cause, that so many kindred 
systems of government, having flourished together so long, languished and 
expired at almost the same time. 

It is the fashion to say, that tlie progress of civilization is favourable lo 
liberty. The maxim, though on the whole true, must be limited by roaay 
qualifications and exceptions. Wherever a poor and rude nation, in which 
file form of government is a limited monarchy, receives a great accession of 
wealth and knowledge, it is in imminent danger of falling under arbitrary 
power. 

In such a stale of society as that which existed all over Europe during tb 
middle ages, it was not from the king, but from the nobles, that there wa^ 
danger. Very slight checks sufficed to keep the sovereign in order. H>> 
means of corruption and intimidation were very scanty. He had little monoy. 
Utile patronage, — no military establishment. His armies resembled juri(9i. 
They were drafted out of the mass of the people ; they soon returned lo it 
again ; and the cliaractcr which was habitual prevailed over that which wa« 
occasional. A campaign of forty days was too short, (he discipline of a 
national militia too lax, to eflace from their minds the feelings of civil liO*. 
As they carried to the camp the sentiments and itfterests oi the tarmai/ 
the shop, so they carried back to the farm and die shop the military accom- 
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plishmenfs which they had acquired in the camp. At home they learned 
how to yalue their rights, — abroad- how to defend them. 

Such a military force as this was a far stronger restraint on the regal 
power than the legislative assemblies. Resistance to an established gevern- 
ment, in modern times so difBcult and perilous an enterprise, was, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the simplest and easiest matter in the 
world. Indeed, it was far too simple and easy. An insurrection was got 
up then almost as easily as a petition is got up now. In a popular cause, 
or even in an unpopular cause favoured by a few great nobles, an army was 
raised in ^ week. If the king were, like our Edward the Second and 
Richard the Second, generally odious, he could not procure a single bow or 
halbert. He fell at once, and without an effort. In such times a sovereign 
like Louis the Fifteenth, or the Emperor Paul, would have been pulled 
down before his misgovernment had lasted for a month. We find that all 
the fame and influence of our Edward the Third could not save htM Madame 
de Pompadour from the effects of the public hatred. 

Hume, and many other writers, have hastily concluded, that in the fif- 
teenth century the English Parliament was altogether servile, because it re- 
cognised, without opposition, every successful usurper. That it was not 
servile, its conduct on many occasions of inferior importance is sufficient to 
prove. But surely it was not strange, that the majority of the oobles, and 
of the deputes chosen by the commons, should approve of revolutions which 
the nobles and commons had effected. The Parliament did not blindly follow 
the event of war; but participated in those changes of public sentiment, en 
which the event of war depended. The legal check was secondary and 
auxiliary to that which the nation held in its own hands. There have al- 
ways been monarchies in Asia, in which the royal authority has been tern* 
pered by fundamental laws, though no legislative body exists to watch over 
them. The guarantee is the opinion of a community, of which every indi- 
vidual is a soldier. Thus the king of Caubul, as Mr. Elphinstone informs 
us, cannot augment the land revenue, or interfere with the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary tribunals. 

In the European kingdoms of this description, there were representative 
assemblies. But it was not necessary that those assemblies should meet 
very frequently, that they should interfere with all the operations of the 
executive governme&t, that they should watch with jealousy, and resent with 
prompt indignation, every violation of the laws which the sovereign might 
commit. They were so strong, that they might safely be careless. He was 
so feeble, that he might safely be suffered to encroach. If he ventured too 
far, chastisement and ruin were at hand. In fact, the people suffered more" 
from his weakness than from his authority. The tyranny of wealthy and 
powerful subjects was the characteristic evil of the times. The royal pre- 
rogatives were not even sufficient for the defence of property and the main-> 
tenance of police. 

The progress of civilization introduced a great change. War became a 
science ; and, asa necessary consequence, a separate trade. The great body of 
the people grew every day more reluctant to undergo the inconveniences of 
military service, and better able to pay others for undergoing them. A new 
class of men, therefore, dependent on the crown alone, — natural enemies 
of those popular rights, which are to them as the dew to the fleece of Gideon, 
-^slaves among freemen, — ^freemen among slaves, — grew into importance. 
That physical force, which in the dark ages had belonged to the nobles and 
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the commons, and had, far mote than any charter or any assembly, been 
the safeguard of their privileges, was transferred entire to the king. Mo- 
narchy gained in two ways. The sovereign was strengthened, the subjects 
weakened. The great mass of the population, destitute of all military dis- 
cipline and organization, ceased to exercise any influence by force on poli- 
tical transactions. There have, indeed, during the last hundred and fifty 
years, been many popular insurrections in Europe : but all have failed, — 
except those in which the regular army has been induced to join the dis- 
affected. 

Those legal checks, which had been adequate to the purpose for which 
they were designed, while the sovereign remained dependent on his subjects, 
were now found wanting* The dikes, which had been suffieient while the 
waters were low, were not high enough to keep out the spring-tide. The 
deluge passed over them: and, according to the exquisite illustration of 
Butler, the formal boundaries which had excluded it, now held it in. The 
old constitutions fared like the old shields and coats of mail. They were the 
defences of a rude age, and they did well enough against the weapons of a 
rude age. But new and more formidable means of destruction were invented. 
The ancient panoply became useless; and it was thrown aside to rust in 
lumber-rooms, or exhibited only as part of an idle pageant. 

Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Continent. England es- 
caped ; but she escaped very narrowly. Happily, our insular situation and 
the paciGc policy of James, rendered standing armies unnecessary here, till 
they had been for some time kept up in the neighbouring kingdoms. Our 
public men had therefore an opportunity of watching the effects produced 
by this momentous change, in forms of government which bore a close ana- 
logy to that established in England. Everywhere they saw the power of 
the monarch increasing, the resistance of assemblies, which were no longer 
supported by a national force, gradually becoming more and more feeble, 
and at length altogether ceasing. The friends and the enemies of liberty 
perceived with equal clearness the causes of this general decay. It is the 
favourite theme of Strafford. He advises the King to procure from the 
Judges a recognition of bis right to raise an army at his pleasure. *' This 
piece well fortified,'' says he, '' for ever vindicates the monarchy at home 
from under the conditions and restraints of subjects." We firmly believe 
that he was in the right. Nay, we believe that, even if no deliberate scheme 
of arbitrary government had been formed by the sovereign and his ministers, 
there was great reason to apprehend a natural extinction of the constitution. 
If, for example, Charles had played the part of Gustavus Adolphus — ^if he 
had carried on a popular war for the defence of the Protestant cause in Ger- 
many — ^if he had gratified the national pride by a series of victories — if he 
bad formed an army of forty or fifty thousand devoted soldiers, — we do not 
see what chance the nation would have had of escaping from despotism. 
The Judges would have given as strong a decision in favour of camp-money 
as they gave in favour of ship-money. If they had scrupled, it would ha>e 
made little difference. An individual who resisted would have been treated 
as Charles treated Eliot, and as Strafford wished to treat Hampden. The 
Parliament might have been summoned once in twenty years, to congra- 
tulate a king on his accesssion, or to give solemnity to some great measure 
of state. Such had been the fate of legislative assemblies as powerful, as 
much respected, as high spirited, as the English Lord and Commons. 
. The two Houses, surrounded by the ruins of so many free constitutions, 
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overthrown or sapped by the new military system, were required to iotrust 
the command of an army, and the conduct of the Irish war, to a King who 
had proposed to himself the destruction of liberty as the great end of his 
policy. We are decidedly of ofHnion that it would have been fatal to comply. 
Many of those who took the side of the King on this question, would have 
cursed their own loyally if they had seen him return from war at the head 
of twenty thousand troops, accustomed to carnage and free quarters in Ireland . 

We think with Mr. Hallam, that many of the royalist nobility and gentry 
were true friends to the constitution ; and that, but for the solemn protesta- 
tions by which the King bound himself to govern according to the law for 
the future, they never would have joined his standard. But surely they 
underrated the public danger. Falkland is commonly selected as the most 
respectable specimen of this class. He was indeed a man of great talents, 
and of great virtues ; but, we apprehend, inOnitely too fastidious for public 
life. He did not perceive that in such times as those on which his lot had 
fallen, the duty of a statesman is to choose the better cause, and to stand by 
it, in spite of those excesses by which every cause, however good in itseli, 
will be disgraced. The present evil always seemed to him the worst. Be 
was always going backward and forward ; but it should be remembered to 
his honour, that it was always from the stronger to the wisaker side that he 
deserted. While Charles was oppressing the people, Falkland was a re- 
solute champion of liberty. He attacked Strafford. He even concurred in 
strong measures against Episcopacy. But the violence of his party annoyed 
him, and drove him to the other party, to be equally annoyed there. 
Breading the success of the cause which he had espoused, sickened by the 
courtiers of Oxford, as he had been sickened by the patriots of Westminster, 
yet bound by honour not to abandon them, he pined away, neglected his 
person, went about moaning for peace, and at last rushed desperately on 
death as the best refuge in such miserable times. If he had lived through 
the scenes that followed, we have little doubt that he would have con- 
demoed himself to share the exile and beggary of the royal family; that he 
would then have returned to oppose all their measures ; that he would have 
heen sent to the Tower by the Commons as a disbeliever in the Popish Plot, 
and by the King as an accomplice in the Rye-House Plot ; and that, if he 
had escaped being hanged, first by Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he would, 
after manfully opposing James the Second through his whole reign, have 
heen seized with a fit of compassion at the very moment of the Revolution, 
have voted for a regency, and died a non-jgror. 

We do not dispute that the royal party contained many excellent men 
and excellent citizens. But this we. say, — that they did not discern those 
times. The peculiar glory of the Houses of Parliament is, that, in the 
great plague and mortality of constitutions, they took their stand between 
the living and the dead. At the very crisis of our destiny, at the very mo- 
ment when the fate which had passed on every other nation was about to 
pass on England, they arrested the danger. 

Those who conceive that the parliamentary leaders w^re desirous merely 
lo maintain the old constitution, and those who represent them as con- 
spiring to subvert it, are equally in error. . The old constitution, as we 
have attempted to show, could not be maintained. The progress of time, 
the increase of wealth, the diffusion of knowledge, the great change in the 
{European system of war, rendered it impossible that any ot the monarchies 
oHhe middle ages should continue to exist on the old footing. The pre*- 
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rogative of the crown was constantly advancing. If the privileges of the 
people were to remain absolutely stationary, they would relatively retro- 
grade. The monarchical and democratical parts of the government ^ ere 
placed in a situation not unlike that of the two brothers in the Fairy Queen, 
one of whom saw the soil of his inheritance daily washed away by the tide, 
«nd joined to that of his rival. The portions had at first been fairly meted 
out ; by a natural and constant transfer, the one had been extended, the 
other had dwindled to nothing. A new partition, or a compensation, was 
necessary to risstore the original equality. 

It was now absolutely necessary to violate the formal part of the consti- 
tution, in order to preserve its spirit. . This might have been done, as it 
was done at the Revolution; by expelling the reigning family, and calling to 
the throne princes, who, relyingsolely on an elective title, would find it ne- 
cessary to respect the privileges and follow the advice of the assemblies to 
which they owed every thing, to pass every bill which the legislature 
strongly pressed upon them, and to fill the offices of state with nien In 
whom it confided. But as the two Houses did pot choose to change the 
dynasty, it was necessary that they should do directly what at the Revolu- 
tion was done indirectly. Nothing is more usual than to hear it said, Uial 
if the Long Parliament had contented itself with makiug such a reform in 
the government under Charles as was afterwards made under William, it 
would have had the highest claim to national gratitude ; and that in its vio- 
lence it overshot the mark. But how was it possible to make such a settle- 
ment under Charles ? Charles wa^ not, like William and the* princes of 
the Hanoverian line, hound by community of interests and dangers to the 
two Houses. It was therefore necessary that they should bind him by 
treaty and statute. 

Mr. Hallam reprobates, in language which has a little surprised us, the 
nineteen propositions, into which the Parliament digested its seheftne. ^'e 
will ask him whether he does not think that, if James the Second had re- 
mained in the island, and had bqen stifiered — as he probably would in that 
case have been suffered — to keep his crown, conditions to the full as hard 
would have been imposed on him ? On the other hand, if the Long Parlia- 
ment had pronounced the departure of Charles from London an abdicatioD. 
and had called Essex or Northumberland to the throne, the new prince 
might have safely been suffered to reign without such restrictions ; — his 
situation would have been a sufficient guarantee. In the nineteen proposi- 
tions, we see very little to blame except the articles against the Catholics. 
These, however, were in the spirit of that age ; and to softie sturdy church- 
men in our own, they may seem to palliate even the good which the Lon^ 
Parliament effected. The regulation with respect to new creations of Peer* 
is the only other article ftbout which we entertain any doubt. 

One of the propositions is, that the Judges shall hold their offices during 
good behaviour. To this surely no exception will be taken. The right of 
directing the education and marriage of the Princes was most properly 
claimed by the Parliament, on the same ground on which, after the Revo- 
lution, it was enacted, that no King, on pain of forfeiting his throne, should 
espouse a Papist. Unless we condemn the statesmen of the Revolution, 
who conceived that England could not safely be governed by a Sovereign 
married to a Catholic Queen^ we can scarcely condemn the Long Parlia- 
ment, because, having a Sovereign so situated, they thought it necessary l^ 
place him under strict restraints. The influence of Henrietta Maria had 
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already been deeply felt in political aflTaini. In the r^ulation of her fiimily, 
in the edacation and marriage of her children, it was still more likely to be 
felt. There might be another Catholic Queen ; possibly, a Catholic King. 
Little as we are disposed to join in the vulgar clamour on this subject, we 
think that such an event ought to be, if possible, averted ; and this coidd 
only be done, if Charles was to be left on the throne, by placing his 
domestic arrangements under the control of Parliament. 

A veto on the appointment of ministers was demanded. But this veto 
Parliament has virtually possessed ever since the Revolution. It is no doubt, 
very far better that this power of the legislature should be exercised as it is 
now exercised, when any great occasion calls for interference, than that at 
every change it should have to signify its approbation or disapprobation in 
form. But, unless a new family had been placed on the throne, we do not 
see how this power could have been exercised as it is now exercised. We 
again repeat, that no restraints which could be imposed on the princes who 
reigned after the Revolution could have added to the security which their 
title afforded. They were compelled to court their Parliaments. But from 
Charles nothing was to be expected which was not set down in the bond. 

It was not stipulated that the King should give ufp his negative on acts of 
Parliament. But the Commons had certainly shown a strong disposition to 
exact this security also, **Such a doctrine," says Mr. Hallam, ** was in 
this country as repugnant to the whole history of our laws, as it was incom- 
patible with the subsistence of the monarchy in any thing more than a no- 
minal pre-eminence. " Now this article has been as completely carried into 
effect by the Revolution as if it had been formally inserted in the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement. We are surprised, we confess, that Hr. 
Hallam should attach so much importance to a prerogative which has not 
been exercised for a hundred and thirty years, which probably will never be 
exercised again, and which can scarcely in any conceivable case be exercised 
for a salutary purpose. 

But the great security, that without which every other would have been 
insufficient, was ^e power of the sword. This both parties thoroughly un- 
derstood. The Parliament insisted on having the command of the militia, 
and the direction of the Irish war. '' By God, not for an hour I " exclaimed 
the King. '' Keep the militia," said the Queen, after Ihe defeat of the 
royal party; '' keep the militia ; that will bring back every thing.*' That, 
by the old constitution, no lilitary authority was lodged in th6-ParIiament, 
Hr. HaHam has clearly shown. That it is a species o( power which ought 
not to be permanently lodged in large and divided assemblies must, we think, 
in fairness be conceded. Opposition, publicity, long discussion, frequent 
compromise, these are the characteristics of the proceedings in such bodies. 
Unity, secrecy, decision, are the qualities which military arrangements 
require;. This undoubtedly was an eviF. But, on the other hand, at such a 
crisis to trust such a King with the very weapon which, in hands less danger- 
ous, had destroyed so many free constitutions, would have been the extreme 
3f rashness. The jealousy with which the oligarchy of Venice and the 
States of Holland regarded their generals and armies, induced them perpe^ 
inally to interfere in matters of which they were incompetent to judge. This 
|K)licy secured them against military usurpation, but placed them under 
;reat disadvantages in war. The uncontrolled power which the King of 
Prance exercised over his troops enabled him to conquer his enemies, but 
Hiabled him als« to oppress his people. Was there any intermediate course? 
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NoDe, we cpnfess, altogether free from objeciion. But/ on the whole, we 
conceive that the best measure would have been that which the Parliament 
over and over proposed, — that for a limited time the power of the sword 
should be left to the two Houses, and that it should revert to the Crown when 
the constitution should be firmly established ; when the new securities 
of freedom should be so far strengthened by prescription, that it would 
be difficult to employ even a standing army for the purpose of subverting 
them. 

Mr. Hallam thinks that -the dispute might easily have been compromised, 
by enacting that the King ^ould have no power to keep a standing army 
on foot without the consent of Parliament. He reasons as if the question 
had been merely theoretical — as if, at that time, no army had been wanted. 
'' The kingdom,'' he says, ''might have well dispensed, in that age, with 
any military organization." Now, we think that Mr. Hallam overlooks the 
most important circumstanee in the whole case. Ireland was at that mo- 
ment in rebellion ; and a great expedition would obviously be necessary to 
reduce that kingdom to obedience. The Houses had therefore to consider, 
not an abstract question of law, but an urgent practical question, direcUy 
involving the safety of the state. They had to consider the expediency of 
immediately giving a great army to a King who was at least as desirous 
to put down the Parliament of England as to conquer the insurgents of 
Ireland. 

Of course, we do not mean to defend all their measures. Far from it. 
Therenever was a perfect man : it would, therefore, be the height of ab- 
surdity to expectaperfect party ora perfect assembly. For large bodies are 
far more likely to err than individuals. The passions are inflamed by sym- 
pathy ; the fear of punishment and the sense of shame are diminished by 
partition. Every day we see men do for their faction what they wodld die 
rather than do for themselves. 

No private quarrel ever happens, in which the right and wrong are so 
exquisitely divided that all the right lies on one side and all the wrong on 
the other. But here was a schism which separated a great nation into two 
parties. Of these parties, each was composed of many smaller parties. 
Each contained many members, who differed £ar less from their moderate 
opponents than from their violent allies. Each reckoned among its sop* 
porters many who were determined in their choice by some accident of birth, 
of connexion, or of local' situation. Each of them attracted to itself in mul- 
titudes those fierce and turbid spirits, to whom the clouds^d whirlwindi 
of the political hurricane are the atmosphere of life. A party, like a camp, 
has its sutlers and camp-followers, as well as its soldiers. In its prepress it 
collects round it a vast retinue, composed of people who thrive by its custom, 
or are amused by its display ; who may be sometimes reckoned, in an osten- 
tatious enumeration, as forming a part of it, but who give no aid to its ope- 
rations, and take but a languid interest in its success ; who relax its discipline 
and dishonour its flag by their irregularities; and who, after a disaster are 
perfectly ready to cut the throats and rifle the baggage of their companions. 

Thus it is in every great division ; and thus it was in our civil war. On 
both sides there was, undoubtedly, enough of crime and enough of error (o 
disgust any man who did not reflect that the whole history, of the species is 
nothing but a comparison of crimes and errors. Misanthropy is not die 
temper which qualifies a man to act in great affairs or to judge of them. 

*' Of the Pariiament,'' says Mr. Hallam, ** it may be said, I think, with 
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lot greater seyerity than truth, that scarce two or three public acts of justice, 
lomauity, or generosity, and very few of political wisdom or courage, are 
ecorded of them, from their quarrel with the King to their expulsion by 
)romwell." Those who may agree with us In the opinion which we have 
xpressed as to the original demands of the Parliament, will scarcely concur 
) this strong censure. The propositions which the Houses made at Oxford, 
t Uxbridge, and at Newcastle, were in strict accordance with these de- 
lands. In the darkest period of the war, they showed no disposition to 
oncede any yital principle : in the fulness of their success, they showed no 
isposition to encroach beyond these limits. In this respect we cannot but 
link that they showed justice and generosity, as well as political wisdom 
nd courage. 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. We fully agree with 
[r. Hallam in reprobating their treatment of Laud. For the individual, 
ideed, we entertain a more unmitigated contempt than for any other 
tiaracter in our history. The fondness with which a portion of the church 
^gards his memory can be compared only to that perversity of affection 
rhich sometimes leads a mother to select the monster or the idiot of the 
imily as the object of her especial favour* Mr. Hallam has incidentally 
bserved, that, in the correspondence of Laud with Strafford, there are no 
idications of a sense of duty towards Grod or man. The admirers of the 
irchbishop have, in consequence, inflicted upon the public a crowd of ex*- 
acts, designed to prove the contrary. Now, in all those passages, we see 
othing which a prelate as wicked as Pope Alexander or Cardinal Dubois 
light not have written. They indicate no sense of duty to God or man ; but 
mply a strong interest in the prosperity and dignity c^ the order to which 
le writer belonged; an interest which, when kept within certain limits, 
3es not deserve censure, but which can never be considered as a virtue, 
aud is anxious to accommodate satisfactorily the disputes in the University 
f Dublin. He regrets to hear that a church is used as a stable, and that 
le benefices of Ireland are very poor. He is desirous that, however small 
congregation may be, service should be regularly performed. He ex- 
cesses a wish that the judges of the court before which questions of tithe 
'e generally brought, should be selected with a view to the interest of the. 
ergy. All this may be very proper ; and it may. be very proper that an 
derman should stand up for the toils of his borough, and an £ast Indian 
rector for the charter of his company. But it is ridiculous to say that 
ese things indicate piety and benevolence. No primate, though he were 
16 most abandoned of mankind, would wish to see the body, with the con- 
quence of which his own consequence was identical, degraded in the pub- 
: estimation by internal dissensions, by the ruinous state of its edifices, 
id the slovenly performance of its rites. We willingly acknowledge that 
e particulai^ letters in question have very little barm in them ; — a compli- 
ent which cannot often be paid either to the writings or to the actions of 
aud. 

Bad as the Archbishop was, however, he was not a traitor within the 
itute. Nor was he by any means so formidable as to be a proper subject 
r a retro^ective ordinance of the legislature. His mind had not expansion 
lough to comprehend a great scheme, good or bad. His oppressive acts 
ere not, like those of the £arl of Strafford, parts of an extensive system. 
bey wer6 the luxuries in which a mean and irritable disposition indulges 
lelf from day to day, — the excesses natural to a little mind in a great 
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place. The severest punishment which the two Houses could bare inflicld 
on him would have been to set him at liberty, and send him to Oxford 
There he might have staid, tortured by his own diabolical teihper, hunger- 
ing for Puritans to pillory and mangle, plaguing the cavaliers, for want o 
somebody else to plague, with his peevishness and absurdity, perforroiof 
grimaces and antics in the cathedral, continuing that incomparable dian 
which we never see without forgetting the vices of his heart in the abjeei 
imbecility of his intellect, minuting down his dreams, counting the dropj 
of blood which fell from his nose; watching the direction of the salt, aD^ 
listening for the note of the screech-owl ! Contemptuous mercy was (b< 
only vengeance which it became the Parliament to take on such a lidiculou 
old bigot. 

The Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed great errors in \k 
conduct of the war ; or rather one great error, which brought their aflain 
into a condition requiring the most perilous expedients. The parliamentar] 
leaders of what may be called the first generation, Essex, Manchester, 
Northumberland, Hollis, even Pym,— -all the most eminent men, in short. 
Hampden excepted, were inclined to half measures, They dreaded a de- 
cisive victory almost as much as a decisive overthrow. They wished to 
bring the King into a situation which might render it necessary for him to 
grant their just and wise demands, but not to subvert the constitution ot\& 
change the dynasty. They were afraid of serving the purposes of those 
fiercer and more determined enemies of monarchy who now began to show 
themselves in the lower ranks of the party. The war was, therefore, coin 
ducted in a languid and inefficient manner. A resolute leader might have 
brought it to a close in a month. At the end of three campaigns, however, 
the event was still dubious ; and that it had not been decidedly unfavourable 
to the cause of liberty was principally owing to- the skill and energy whick 
the more violent Roundheads had displayed in subordinate situations. The 
conduct of Fairfax and Cromwell at Marston had exhibited a remarkable 
contrast to that of Essex at Edgehill, and Waller at Lansdown. 

If there be any truth established by the universal experience of nations, 
it is this, — that to carry the spirit of peace into war is a weak and crual 
policy. The time of negociation is the time for deliberation and delay. But 
when an extreme case calls for that remedy, which is in its own nature most 
violent, and wluch, in such cases, is a remedy only because it is violent, it is 
idle to think of mitigating and diluting. Languid war can do nothing which 
negociation or submission will not do better ; and to act on any other principle 
is not to save blood and money, but to squander them. 

This the Parliamentary leaders found. The third year of hostilities ^as 
drawing to a close, and they had not conquered the King. They bad not 
obtained even those advantages which they had expected, from a policy 
obviously erroneous in a military point of view. They had wished to 
husband their resources. They now found that, in enterprises like theirs, 
parsimony is the worst profusion . They had hoped to effect a reconciliatios. 
The event taught them that the best way to conciliate is to bring the work 
of destruction to a speedy termination. By their moderation, many lived 
and much property had been wasted. The angry passions which, if the 
contest had been short, would have died away almost as soon as they ap- 
peared, had fixed themselves in the form of deep and lasting hatred. A 
military caste had grown up. Those who had been induced to take up arms 
by the patriotic feelings of citizens, had begun to entertain the professioDal 
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elings of soldiers. Above all, the leaders of the party bad forfeited its 
lofidence. If they had, by their valour aad abititiea, gained a complete 
ciory, their iolluence might have been autGcient to prevent their associateg 
om abusing it. It was now neceasary to choose more resolute and uncoof 
romisiDg commaDdcrs. Unhappily, the illustrious man who alone united 
I himself all the talents and virtues which the crisis required, who alone 
Kild have saved his country from the present dangers, without plunging 
M inio others, who alone could have united all the friends of liberty in 
iiedieace to his commanding genius and his venerable name, was do more. 
Dmethii^ might still be done. The Houses might slill avert that worst of 
1 evils, the triumphant return of an imperious and unprincipled master, 
hey might still preserve London from all the horrors of a rapine, massacre, 
nd lust. But their hopes of a victory spotless as their cause — of a recon- 
ilialioti which might knit together the hearts of all honest Englishmen for 
le defence of the public good, — of durable tranquility,— of lemperalo 
'eedom, were buried in the grave of Hampden. 

The self-denying ordinance was passed, and the army was remodelled. 
'hese measures were, undoubledly, lull of danger. But all (hat was left 
the Parliament was to take the less of two danger. And we think that, 
vfD illhey could have accurately foreseen all that followed, their decision 
ught to have been the same, llnder any circumstances, we should have 
<re[en-ed Cromwell to Charles. But there could be no comparison between 
Irooiwell, and Charles victorious, — Charles restored, — Charles enabled 
) feed fat all the hungry judges of his smiling rancour and his cringing 
Tide. The next visit of his Majesty to his faithful Commons would have 
een more serious tiian that with which he last honoured them, — more 
eriaus than that which their own general paid them some years after, 
rhc King would scarce have been content with collaring Marten, and pray- 
Bg that Ihe Lord would deliver him from Vane. If, by fatal mismanage- 
ncnt, nothing was left to England but a choice of tyrants, the last tyrant 
thorn she should have chosen was Charles. 

From the apprehensjon of this worst evil the Houses were soon delivered 
y Iheir new leader. The armies of Charles were everywhere routed ; his 
Drlrcsses stormed; bis party humbled and subjugated. Tht 
?ll into the hands of the Parliament ; and both (he King and 
oon fell into the hands of the array. The fate of both the c 
ame : both were Irealed alternately with respect and w 
eogth the natural life of the one, and the political life of 
Brminaled by violence ; and the power for which both hai 
loited in a single hand. Men naturally sympathise with tl 
ndividuals; but they are inclined to look on a fallen party with contempt 
alher than with pity', Thus misfortune turned the greatest of ParliamenLs 
[ilo (he despised Rump, and the worst of Kings into the Blessed Martyr. 

Mr. Hallam decidedly condemns the execution of Charles; and in all 
hat he says on that subject we heartily agree. We fully concur with him 
n thinking that a great social schism, such as the civil war, is not to be 
onfounded with an ordinary treason ; and that the vanquished ought to be 
reatcd according to the rules , nut of municipal, hut of international law. 
n Ihis case the distinction is of the less importance, because both inlerna- 
ional and municipal law were in favour of Charles. He was a priscner of 
var by the former, a king by Ihe latter. By neither was he a traitor. If 
le had been succewtul , ana had put his leading opponents to death, he 
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would have deserved severe censure; and this wilhout reference to the just- 
ice or injustice of IiIb cause. Yet the opponents of Charles , it must be 
admitted, were technically gnilly of treason. He might have sent then 
to the scaffold without violating any established piinciple of jurisprudence J 
He would not have been compelled to overturn the whole coustitutton in 
order to reach them. Here his own case differed widely from theirs. Not 
only was his condemnation in itself a measure which only the strongest ne- 
cessity could vindicate, but it could not be procured wilhout taking several 
previous steps, every one of which would have required the strongest ne- 
cessity to vindicate it. It could not be procured without dissolving the go- 
vernment by military force, without establishing precedents of the most 
dangerous description, without creating difficulties which the next ten 
years were spent in removing, wilhout pulling down institutions which it 
soon became necessary to recoDSlriict, and selling up others which almost 
every man was soon impatient to destroy. It was necessary to strike the 
House of Lords out of the constitution, to exclude members of the House 
of Commons by force, to make a new crime, a new tribunal, a new mode 
of procedure. The whole legislative and judicial system* were tramplett 
down for the purpose of taking a single head. Not only those parts of tbe 
constitution which the republicans were desirous to destroy, but those which 
they wished to retain and exalt, were deeply injured by these transactions. 
High Courts of justice began to usurp the functions of juries. The remain- 
ing delegates of the people were soon driven from their seats by Ihe same 
military violence which had enabled them to exclude their colleagues. 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would have been an intel- 
ligible reason for pulling him to death. But the blow which tenninaled 
his life, atonce transferred the allegiance of every royalist loan heir, ani 
an heir who was at liberty. To kill the individual was truly, under such 
circumstances, not to destroy ;'but to release the king, 

W« detest the character of Charles, but a man ought not to be remoteii 
by a law ex post _fitcto, even constitutionally procured, merely because be 
. He must also be very dangerous. We can scarcely conceive : 
Igor which a state can apprehend from any individual could ju^ 
lent measures which were necessary to procure a senlenci^ 
•les. But in fad the danger amounted to nothing. There ffs* 
er from the attachment of a large party to his oRice; but this 
ixecution only increased. His personal influence was little in-' 
[lad lost the confidence of every party. Churchmen, Catholics,: 
IS, Independents, his enemies, his friends, his tools, English, 
h , all divisions and subdivisions of his people had been deceived 
by htm. His most attached councillors turned away with shame and anguish, 
from his false and hollow policy ; plot intertwined with plot, mine sprung 
beneath mine, agents disowned, promises evaded, one pledge given in pri- 
vate, another in public. — " Ob, Mr. Secretary," says Clarendon, in a 
letter to Nicholas, " those stratagems have given me more sad hours than 
all the misfortunes in war which have befallen the King, and look like Ihu 
effects of God's anger towards us." 

The abilities of Charles were not formidable. His taste in the fine aTL< 
was indeed exquisite. He was as good a writer and speaker as any mo- 
dern sovereign has been. But he was not fit for active life. Id negocia- 1 
lion he was always trying to dupe others, and duping only himself. As a 
eqldicr, he was feeble, dilatory, and miserably wanting, not in personal 
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courage, but in the presence of mind which his station required. His delay 
at Gloucester saved the parliamentary party from destruction. At Naseby, 
in the very crisis of his fortune, his want of self-possession spread a fatal 
panic through his army. The story which Clarendon tells of that affair 
reminds us of the excuses by which Bessus and Bobadil exptaifi their culgel- 
lings« A Scotch nobleman, it seems, begged the king not to run upon his 
death, took hold of his bridle, and turned his horse round. No man who 
had much yalue for his life would have tried to perform the same friendly 
office on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 

One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous*— a violent 
death. His tyranny could not break the high spirit of the English people ; 
his arms could not conquer, his arts could not deceive them ; but his hu- 
miliation and his execution melted them into a generous compassion. Men 
who die on a scaffold for political offences almost always die wejl. The 
eyes of thousands are fixed upon them. Enemies and admirers are watch- 
ing their demeanour. Every tone of voice, every change of colour, is Jo 
go down to posterity. Escape is impossible. Supplication is vain. In 
such a situation, pride and despair have often been known to nerve the wcakr 
est minds with fortitude adequate to the occasion. Charles died patiently 
and bravely; not. more patiently or bravely, indeed, tlian many other 
victims of political rage ; not more patiently or bravely than his iown Jijdges, 
who were not only killed, but tortured ; or than Vane, who had always 
been considered as a timid man. However, his conduct during his trial and' 
at his execution made a prodigious impression. His subjects began to love 
his memory as heartily as they had hated his person ; and posterity has 
estimated his character from his death rather than from his life. 

To represent Charles as a martyr in the cause ot Episcopacy is absurds 
Those who put him to death cared as little for the Assembly of Divines as* 
forthe Convocation ;. and. would, in all probability, only have hated him 
the more if he had agreed to set up the Presbyterian discipline : and, inspite^ 
of the opinion of Mr. Hallam, we are inclined tothink that the attachment 
of Charles to the Church of England was altogether polttieal. Human nature 
is indeed so capricious, that there may be a single sensitive point' in a con- 
science which everywhere else is callous. A man without truth or huma- 
nity may have^some strange scruples about a trifle. There was one devout 
warrior m the royal camp, whose piety bore a great resemblance to that 
whicb is ascribed to the king. We mean Colonel Turner. That gallant 
cavalier was hanged, after the Restoration, for a flagitious burglary. At tto 
gallows, he told the crowd that his mind received great consolation from 
one reflcctiiM) — he had always taken ofT his hat when he went into a church ! 
The character of Charles would scarcely rise in our estimation if we be- 
lieved that he was pricked in conscience after the manner of this worthy 
loyalist, and that, while violating all the first rules of Christiaii morality, he 
was sincerely scrupulous about church-government. But we acquit him 
of such weakness. In 16A1, he deliberately confirmed the Scotch decla- 
ration, which stated that the government of the church by archbishops^and 
bishops was contrary to the word of God. In 16A5, he appears to have 
offered to set up Popery in Ireland.. That a king who had established the 
Presbyterian religion in one kingdom, and whe was willing to establish the 
Catholic religion in another, should have insurmountable scruples about the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the third, is altogether incredible. He himself 
says in his letters, that he looks on Episcopacy as a stronger support of mo-^^ 
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narcbical power than even the army. From causes which we have already 
considered, the Established Church had been, since the Reformation, the 
great bulwark of the prerogative. Charles wished, therefore, to preserve it. 
He thought himself necessary both to the Parliament and to the army. He 
did not foresee, till too late, that by paltering with the Presbyterians, he 
should put both them and himself into the power of a fiercer and more dar- 
ing party. If he had foreseen it, we suspect that the royal blood, which still 
cries to Heaven every thirtieth of January for judgments, only to be averted 
by salt fish and egg-sauce, would never have been shed. One who had 
swallowed the. Scotch Declaration would scarcely strain at the Covenant. 



ON THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF CHARLES THE SECOND.* 

r 

No part of our history, during the last three centuries, presents a spectacle 
of such general dreariness as during the times which followed the Restora- 
tion. The whole breed of our statesmen seems to have degenerated ; and 
their moral and intellectual littleness strikes us with the more disgust, be- 
cause we see it placed in immediate contrast with the high and majestic 
qualities of the race which they succeeded. In the great civil war, even the 
bad clause had been rendered respectable and amiable by the purity and 
elevation of mind which many of its friends displayed. Under Charles the 
Second, the best and noblest of ends was disgraced by means the most cruel 
and sordid. The rage of faction succeeded to the love of liberty. Loyalty 
died away into servility. We look in vain among the leading politicians of 
either side for steadiness of principle, or even for that vulgar fidelity to party 
which, in our time, it is esteemed infamous to violate. The inconsistency, 
perfidy, and baseness which the'leaders constantly practised, which their 
followers defended, and which the great body of the people regarded, as it 
seems, with little disapprobation, appear in the present age almost incre- 
dible. In the age of Charles the First, they would, we believe, have 
excited as much astonishment.- 

Man, however, is always the same. And, when so marked a difierence 
appears between two generations, it is certain that the solution may be 
found in their respective circumstances. The principal statesmen of the 
reign of Charles the Second were trained during the civil war, and the re- 
volutions which followed it. Such a period is eminently favourable to the 
growth of quick and active talents. It forms a class of men, shrewd, vi- 
gilant, inventive, — of men whose dexterity triumphs over the most per- 
plexing combinations of circumstances, whose presaging instinct, no sign of 
the times, no incipient change of public feelings, can elude. Rut it is an 
unpropitious season for the firm and masculine virtues. The statesman 
who enters on his career at such a time can form no permanent connexions 
—can make no accurate observations on the higher parts of pohtical 
science. Reforehe can attach himself to a party, it is scattered ; before he 
can study the nature of a government, it is overturned. The oath of abju- 
ration comes close on the oath of allegiance. The association which was 
subscribed yesterday is burned by die hangman to*day. In the midst of 

* Hallam's CoDsUtotioiial Hiftory of England.— Vol. xlviii. page 150. September, ISSa 
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(he congtftBt eddy and change, gelf-pregervalioii becomes the first object of 
Ibe adyeatui«r. It is a task too hard for flie strongest head, to keep itself 
from beeoauDg giddy in the eternal whirl. Public spirit is out of the 
ijueslion ; a laxity of principle, w^faout which no public man can be emi- 
nent, or eyen safe, b^omes too common to be scandalous ; and the whole 
nation looks coolly on instances of apostacy, which would startle the foulest 
turncoat of more settled times. 

The history of France since the Revolution afifords some striking illus- 
tralions of these remarks. The same man was minister of the Republic, of 
Bonaparte, of Lewis the Ei^eenth, of Bonaparte again after his return 
from Elba, of Lewis again after his return from Ghent. Yet all these ma- 
nifold treasons by no means seemed to destroy his influence, or even to fix 
any peculiar stain of infamy on his character. We, to be sure, did not know 
what to make of him ; but his countrymen did not seem to be shocked— and 
In truth they had little right to be diocked ; for there was scarcely one 
Frenchman, distinguished in the state or in the army, who had not, accord- 
ing to the best of his talents and opportunities, emulated the example. It " 
was natural,. too, that this should be ttie case. The rapidity and violence 
with which change followed change in the affairs of France, towards the 
close of the last century, had taken away the reproach of inconsistency, 
unfixed the principles of public men, and produced in many minds a general 
scepticism and indiflR^^nce about principles of government. 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the reign of Charles the Second 
will think himself entiUed to indulge in any feelings of national superiority 
over the Diciimnaire des OiroueUea. Shaftesbury was surely a far less 
respectable man than Talleyrand ; and it would be injustice even to Fouch6 
to compare him with Lauderdale. Nothing, indeed, can more clearly show 
how low the standard of political morality had fallen in this country than 
the fortunes of the men whom we have named. The government wanted 
a ruffian to carry on the most atrocious system of misgovernment with which 
any nation was ever cursed— to extirpate Presbyterianism by fire and sword, 
the drowning of women, and the frightful torture of the boot. And they 
found him among the chiefs of the rebellion, and the subscribers of the Co- 
|Venant ! The opposition looked for a chief to head them in the most des- 
perate attacks ever made, under the forms of the constitution, on any 
English administration ; and they selected the minister who had the deepest 
share in the worst parts of that administration— the soul of the cabal— the 
counsellor who had shut up the Exchequer, and urged on the Dutch war. 
The whole political drama was of the same cast. No unity of plan, no 
decent propriety of character and costume, could be found in the wild and 
monstrous harlequinade. The whole was made up of extravagant transform- 
ations and burlesque contrasts ; Atheists turned Puritans ; Puritans turned 
Atheists; republicans defending the divine right of kings ; prostitute cour- 
tiers clamouring for the liberties of the people ; judges inflaming the rage 
of mobs ; patriots pocketing bribes from foreign powers ; a Popish prince 
torturing Presbyterians into Episcopacy in one part of the island ; Presby- 
terians cutting off the heads of Popish noblemen and gentlemen in the other. 
Publio opinion has its natural flux and reflux. After a violent burst, there 
is commonly a re-action. But vicissitudes so extraordinary as those which 
marked the reign of Charles the Second can only be explained by supposing 
an utter want of principle in the pditical world. On neither side was there 
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fidelity enough to fsuse a revene. Those honoonible leireats from ]>ower, 
which, ia later days, parties have often made, with loss but still in good 
order, in firm union, with unbroken spirit, and formidable means of an- 
noyance, were utterly unknown. As soon as a check took place, a total rout 
followed — arms and colours were thrown away. The yanquished troops, 
like the Italian mercenaries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, en- 
listed, on the very field of battle, in the service of the conquerors. Jo a 
nation proud of its sturdy justice and plain good sense, no party could be 
found to take a firm middle stand between the worst of oppcSutions and the 
worst of courts. When, on charges as wild as Mother Goose's tales, on the 
testimony of wretches who proclaimed themselves to be spies and traitors, 
and whom every body now believes to have been also liars and murderen, 
the ofial of gaols and brothels, the leavings of the hangman's whip and shean. 
Catholics guilty of nothing but their religion were 1^ like sheep to the Pro- 
testant shambles, where were the loyal Tory gentry, and the passively 
obedient clergy ? And where, when the time of retribution e«ne, wbeo 
laws were strained and juries packed, to destroy the leaders of the Wfai^, 
when charters were invaded, when Jefferies and Kirke were making So- 
mersetshire what Lauderdale and Graham had made Scotland, where were 
the ten thousand brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the members of igjuonmu^ 
juries, the wearers of Polish medal? All powerful to destroy others, 
unable to save themselves, the members of the two parties oppressed aod 
were oppressed, murdered and were murdered, in their turn. No lucid 
interval occured between the frantic paroxysms of two contradictory 
illusions. 

To the frequent changes of the government during the twenty years which 
had preceded the Revolution, this unsteadiness is in a great measure to be 
attributed. Other causes had also been at work. Even if the country bad 
been governed by the house of Cromwell, or the remains of the Long Par- 
liament, the extreme austerity of the Puritans would necessarily have pro- 
duced a revulsion. Towards the close of the Protectorate many signs id- 
dicated that a time of licence was at hand. But the restoration of Charles 
the Second rendered the change wonderfully rapid and violent. Proflii^cy 
became a test of orthodoxy and loyalty, a qualification for rank and office. 
A deep and general taint infected the morals of the most influential classes, 
and spread itself through every province of letters. Poetry inflamed ibe 
passions ; philosophy undermined the principles ; divinity itself, inculcaliog 
an abject reverence for the court, gave additional effect to its liceotious 
example. We look in vain for those qualities which give a charm to (be 
errors of hig|i and ardent natures, for the generosity, the tenderness, tbe 
jchivalrous delicacy, which ennoble appetites into passions, and impart to 
vice itself a portion of the majesty of virtue. The excesses of the m 
remind us of the humours of a gang of footpads, revelling with their ta- 
vourites beauties at a flash-house. In the fashionable libertinism there u 
a hard, cold ferocity, an impudence, a lowness, a dirtiness, which cao be 
parallelled only among the heroes and heroines of that filthy and heartksB 
literature which encouraged it. One nobleman of great abilities wanders 
about a» a Merry-Andrew. Another harangues the mob stark naked from a 
window. A third lays an ambush to cudgel a man who has offended him 
A knot of gentlemen of high rank and influence combine to puah their ([>r- 
tunes at court by circulating stories intended to ruin an innocent girl, stories 
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which had do foundation, and which, if they had been tnie, would never 
have passed the lips of a man of honour/ A dead child is found in the 
palace, the offspring of some maid of honour by some courtier, or perhaps 
by Charles himself. The whole flight of pandar» and bufifoons pounce upon 
it, and carry it in triumph to the royal laboratory, where his Majesty, after 
a brutal jest, dissects it for the amusement of the assembly, and probably of 
its father among the rest! The favourite Duchess stamps about Whitehall, 
cursing and swearing. The ministers employ their time at the council- 
board in making mouths at each other, and taking off each others gestures 
for the amusement of the King. The Peers at a conference begin to pommel 
each other, and to tear collars and periwigs. A speaker in the House of 
Commons gives offence to the court. He is waylaid by a gang of bullies, 
and his nose is cut to the bone. This ignominious dissoluteness, or rather, 
if we may venture to designate it by the only proper word, blackguardism 
of feeling and manners, could not but spread from private to public life. The 
cynical sneers, the epicurean sophistry, which had driven honour and virtue 
from one part of the character, extended their influence over every other. 
The second generation of the statesmen of this reign were worthy pupils of 
the schools in which they had been trained, of the gaming-table of Gram- 
mont, and the tiring-room of Nell. In no other age could such a trifler as 
Buckingham have exercised any political influence. In no other age could 
the path to power and glory have been thrown open to the manifold infamies 
of Churchill. 

The history of that celebrated man shows, more clearly perhaps than that 
of any other individual, the malignity and extent of the corruption which 
had eaten into the heart of the public morality. An English gentleman of 
family attaches himself to a Prince who has seduced his sister, and accepts 
rank and wealth as the price of her shame and his own . He then repays by 
ingratitude the benefits which he has purchased by ignominy, betrays his 
patron in a manner which the best cause cannot excuse, and commits an act, 
not only of private treachery, but of distinct military desertion. To his 
conduct at the crisis of the fate of James, no service in modern times has, as 
far as we remember, furnished «ny parallel. The conduct of Ney , scanda- 
lous enough no doubt, is the very fastidiousness of honour in comparison of 
it. The perfidy of Arnold approaches it most nearly. In our age and 
country no talents, no services, no party attachments, could bear any 
man up under such mountains of infamy. Yet, even before Churchill had 
performed those great actions, which in some degree redeem his charac- 
ter with posterity, the load lay very lightly on him. He had others 
in abundance to keep him in countenance. Godolphin, Orford, Danby, 
the trhnmer Halifax, the renegade Sunderland, were all men of the same 
class. 

Where such was the political morality of the noble and the wealthy, it 
may easily be conceived that those professions which, even in the best times, 
are peculiarly liable to corruption, were in a frightful state. Such a bench 
and such a bar England has never seen. Jones, Scroggs, Jefferies, North, 
Wright, Sawyer, Williams, Shower, are to this day the spots and blemishes 
of our legal chronicles. Differing in constitution and in situation, — whether 

* The manner in which Hamilton relates the circumstances of the atrocious plot against poor 
Anne Hjde, hi, if possible, more disgraceful to the court, of which he ma/ be considered as a 
fpedmeii, than the plot itself, 
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blasteriog or criogfog,-— whether perflecuting Protestants or Catholics,— 
they were cqufllly unprincipled and inhuman. The part which the Church 
played was not equally atrocious; but it must have been exquisitely diverl- 
ing to a scoffer. Never were principles so loudly professed, and so flagraDt- 
ly abandoned. The royal prerogative had been magniBed to the skies in 
theological works ; the doctrine of passive obedience had been preached from 
innumerable pulpits. The University of Oxford had sentenced the works of 
the most moderate conslittitionalists to the flames. The accession of a Ca- 
tholic King, the frightfol cruelties committed in the west of England, never 
shook the steady loyalty of the clergy. But did they serve the King for 
nought? He laid his hand on them, and they cursed him to his feice. He 
touched the revenue of a college, and the liberty of some prelates ; and the 
whole profession set up a yell worthy of Hu^ Peters himself, Oxford sent 
its plate to an invader with more alacrity than she had shown when Charles 
the First requested iU Nothing was said about the wickedness of resistance 
till resistance had done its work, till the anointed vicegerent of heaven had 
been driven away, and it had become plain that he would never be restored, 
or would be restored at least under strict limitations. The clergy went back, 
it must be owned, to their old theory, as soon as they found that it would do 
them no harm. 

To the general baseness and profligacy of the times, Clarendon is princi- 
pally indebted for his high reputation. He was, in every respect, a man 
unfit for his age, — ^at once too good for it and too bad for it. He seemed to 
be one of the statesmen of Elizabeth, transplanted at once to a slate of sociely 
widely different from that in which the abilities of such statesmen had been 
serviceable. In the sixteenth century, the Royal prerogative had scarcely 
been called in question. A minister who held it high was in no danger, so 
long as he used it well. That attachment to the Crown,, that extreme 
jealousy of popular encroachments, that love, half religious, half political, for 
the Church, which, from the beginning of the Long Parliament, showed 
itself in Clarendon, and which his sufferings, his long residence in France, 
and his high station in the government, served to strengthen, would, a hun- 
dred years earlier, have secured to him the favour of his sovereign without 
rendering him odious to the people. His probity, his correctness in private 
life, his decency of deportment, and his general ability, would not have 
misbecome a colleague of Walsingham and Burleigh. But in the times on 
which he was cast, his errors and his virtues were alike out of place. He 
imprisoned men without trial. He was accused of raising unlawful con- 
tributions on the people for the support of the army. The abolition of tlic 
Triennial Act was one of his favourite objects. He seems to have meditated 
the revival of the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court. His ical 
for the prerogative made him unpopular ; but it could not secure to him the 
Cavour of a master far more desirous of ease and pleasure than of power. 
Charles would rather have lived in exile and privacy, with abundance of 
money, a crowd of mimics to amuse him, and a score of mistresses, than 
have purchased the absolute dominion of the world by the privations and 
exertions to which Clarendon was constantly urging him. A councillor who 
was always bringing him papers and giving him advice, and who stoutly re- 
fused to compliment Lady Castlemaine, and to carry messages to M iss Stewart, 
soon became more hateful to him than ever Cromwell had been. Thus, 
conaidercd by the people as an oppressor, by the court as a censor, the ml- 
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niflter fell from hisliigh oiBce^ with a ruin more violent and destnictiTe than 
could ever have been his fate if he had either respected the principles of the 
constitution, or flattered the vices of the King. 

Mr. Hailam has formed, vire think, a most correct estimate of the cha- 
racter and administration of Clarendon. But he scarcely makes sufficient 
allowance for the wear and tear which honesty almost necessarily sustains In 
tlie friction of political life, and which, in times «o rdugti as those through 
which Clarendon passed, must be very considerable. When these are fairly 
estimated^ we think that his integrity may be allowed to' pass muster. A 
high-minded man he certainly was not, either in public or in private aflfairs. 
His own account of his conduct in the affair of his daughter is the most ex^ 
traordinary passage in autobiography. We except nothing even in the 
Confessions of Rousseau. Several writers have taken a perverted and 
absurd pride in representing themselves as detestable ; but no other ever 
laboured hard to make bimself despicable and ridiculous. In one important 
particular. Clarendon showed as little regard to the honour of his country as 
he had shown to that of his fomily . He accepted a subsidy from France for 
the relief of Portugal : but this method of obtaining money was afterwards 
practised to a much greater extent, and for objects much less respectable, 
both by the Court and by the Opposition. 

ThcMse pecuniary transactions are commonly considered as tbermpst dis- 
graceful part of the history of those times ; and they were no doubt highly 
reprehensible. Yet, in justice to the Whigs, and to Charles himself, we 
must admit that they were not so shameful or atrocious as at the present day 
they appear. The effect of violent animosities between parlies has always 
been, an indifference to the general welfare and honour of the state. A poli- 
tician, where factions run high, is interested, not for the whole* people, but 
for his own section of it. The rest are, in h» view, strangers, enemies, or 
rather pirates. Tbe strongest aversion which he can feel to any foreign power 
is the ardour of friendship, compared with the loathing whidi he entertains 
towards those domestic foes with whom he is cooped up in a narrow space, 
with whom he lives in a constant interchange of petty injuries and insults, 
and from whom, in the day of their success, he has to expect severities far 
beyond any that a conqueror from a distant country wouM inflict. Thus, in 
Greece, it was a point of honour for a man to leave his country and cleave 
to his party. No aristocratical citizen of Samos or Corcyra would have hesi- 
tated to call in the aid of Lacedemon. The multitude, on the contrary, 
looked to Athens. In the Italian slates of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, from the same cause, no man was so much » Florentine or a Pisan, 
as aGhibeline or a CUielf. It may be doubted whether there was a single 
individual who would have scrupled to raise his party from a state of depres- 
sion, by opening the gates of his native city to a French or an Arragonese 
force. The Reformation, dividing almost every European country into two 
parts produced similar efifects. The Catholic was too strong for the English'* 
man; theHuguenotfortheFrenehman. The Protestent statesmen of Scotland 
and France accordingly called in the aid of Elizabeth ; and the Papists of the 
League brouj^ a Spanish army into the very heart of France. The com^ 
motions to which the French Revolution ^ve rise have been followed by tbe 
same consequences. The Republicans is every part of Europe were eager 
to see the arnrues of the Natimial Convention and the Directory appear among 
them, and exuUed in defeats which distressed and humbled those whom they 
conndered as their worst enemiea — their own rulers. The princes and 
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wdilM of Frftnce, on the other hand, did their utmort to bring foreigD ianiai 
to Paria. A very short time bag elapsed siDce the Apostolical parly in ^jn 
invoked, too successfully, the support of strangers. 

The great cootesl which raged in Eogland during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the earlier part of the eighteenth, eitinguished, not indeed in the 
body of the people, but in those classes which were most actively engaged in 
politics, almost all national feelings. Charles the Second, and many of bis 
courtiers, had passed a lai^ part of their lives in banishment, serving in 
foreign armies, living on the bounty of foreign treaiuries, soliciting (breigo 
aid lo re-establish Monarcbr in their native country. The oppressed cava- 
liers in England cooslantly looked to France and Spain for deliverance and 
revenge. Clarendon censures the Continental GovemmeDts with great bit- 
terness for not interferiug in our internal dissensions. During the Protector- 
ate, not only the Royalists, but the disaffected of all parties, appear to hive 
be^ desirous of assistance from abroad. It is not strange, therefore, that 
amidst the furious contests wich followed the Restoration, the violence of 
party feeling should produce effects which would probably have attended it 
evin in an age less dlslin^iished by laxity of principle and indelicacy of sen- 
timent. It was Dot till a natural death bad terminated the paralytic old age 
of the Jacobite party that the evil was completely at an end. The Whigs 
looked to Holland— the high Tories lo France. The former concluded the 
Barrier Treaty — some of the latter entreated the Court of Versailles to send 
an expedition to England. Many men who, however erroneous tbeirpoli- 
tical notions might be, were unquestionably honourable in private life, 
accepted money without scruple from the foreign powers bvourable fo the 
Pretender. 

Never was there less of national feeling among the higher orders than 
durii^ the reign of Charles the Second. That Prince, on the one side, 
ttwu^t it better to be ttie deputy of an absolute Kii^ than the King of a free 
people. Algernon Sydney, on the other band, would gladly have aided 
Fiance in all her ambitious schemes, and have seen England reduced to the 
condition of a province, in the wild hope that a foreign despot would assist 
him to establish hi^ darling republic. The King took the money of France, 
lo assist him in the enterprise which he meditated against \be liberty of bis 
subjects, with as little scruple as Frederic of Prussia or Alexander of Russia 
accepted our subsidies in time of war. The leaders of the opposition no 
more thought ibemselves disgraced by the presents of Lewis, than a gentle- 
hinks himself disgraced by the liberality of a powerful 
of his party who pays his election bill. The money 
ed from France had been largely employed to corrapt 
it. The enemies of the court might think it fair, or 
sgry, lo encounter bribery with bribery. Thus they 
ities, the needy amongthem for Uieir own use, the rich 
ral purposes of the party, witboutany scruple. Ifve 
compare their conduct, not with that of English statesmen in our own time, 
but with thatof persons in those foreign countries which are now situated ss 
England then was, we shall probably see reason to abate Bomethiog oftbe 
severity of censure with which it has been the fashion to visit those pro- 
ceedings. Vet, when every allowance is made , the transaction is sufficiently 
ofieosive. It is satisfactory to find that Lord Kussel stands free from any 
imputation of personal participation in the spoil. An age so miserably poi^ 
in all the moral qualities which render public characters respectable can ill 
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^)are the credit which it derives from a man, not indeed conspicuous for 
talents or knowledge, but honest even in his errors, respectable in every 
relation of life, rationally pious, steadily and placidly brave. 



ON THE PERSECUTING CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH'S 

GOVERNMENT.* 

It is vehemently maintained by some writers of the present day, that the 
GoYemment of Elizabeth persecuted neither Papists nor Puritans as such ; 
and occasionally that the severe measures which it adopted were dictated, 
not by religious intolerance, but by political necessity. Even the excellent 
account of those times which Mr. Hallam has given has not altogether im- 
posed silence on the authors of this fallacy. The title of the Queen, they 
gay, was annulled by the Pope ; her throne was given to another ; her sub- 
jects were incited to* rebellion; her life was menaced; every Catholic was 
bound in conscience to be a traitor: it was therefore against traitors, not 
against Catholics, that the penal laws were enacted. 

That our readers may be the better able to appreciate the merits of this 
defence, we will state, as concisely as possible, the substance of some of these 
laws. 

As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, and before the least hostility to 
her government had been shown by the Catholic population, an act passed, 
prohibiting the celebration of the rites of the Romish Church, on pain of 
forfeiture for the first offence, a year's imprisonment for the second, and per-^ 
petual imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1562, enacting, that all who had ever graduated 
at the Universities, or received holy orders, all lawyers, and all magistrates, 
should take the oath of supremacy when tendered to them, on pain of for- 
feiture, and imprisonment during the royal pleasure. After the lapse of 
three months, it might again be tendered to tliem ; and, if it were again re-* 
fused, the recusant was guilty of high treason ! A prospective law, how- 
ever severe, framed to exclude Catholics from the liberal professions, would 
have been mercy itself compared with this odious act. It is a retrospective 
statute; — ^itis a retrospective penal statute; — it is a retrospective penal 
statute against a large class. We will not positively affirm that a law of this 
description must always, and under all circumstances, be unjustifiable. But 
the presumption against it is most violent : nor do we remember any crisis, 
either in our own history or in the history of any other country, which would 
have rendered such a provision necessary. But in the present, what circum- 
stances called for extraordinary rigour? There might be disaffection among 
the Catholics. The prohibition of their worship would naturally produce 
it. But it is from their situation, not from their conduct, from the wrongs 
which they had sufiered, not from those which they had committed, that 
the existence of discontent among them must be inferred. There were 
libels, no doubt, and prophecies, and rumours, and suspicioiis, — strange 
grounds for a law inflicting capital'penalties,^^^ jioa^ySic/o, on a large order 
of men. 

* Hallam't ConsdttttioDal History of England.— Vol. xlviii. pag« 100. September, ISSS! 
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Eight years later, the bull of Pius, deposing Elizabeth, produced a tUrd 
law. This law, to which alone, as we oooeeiYe, the defence now nnder our 
consideration can apply, provides, that if any Catholic shall convert a Pro- 
testant to the Romish Church, they shall both suffer death, as for high 
treason. 

We believe that we might safely content ourselves with stating the (acl, 
and leaving it to the judgment of every plain Englishman. Recent con- 
troversies have, however, gWen so much importshace to this snbject, (hat we 
will offer a few remarks. 

In the first place, the arguments which are urged in favour of Elizabeth 
apply with much greater force to the case of hei siHer Mary. The Gatholics 
did not, at the time of Eiizabeth'a accession, rise in arms to seat a Pretender 
on her throne. But before Mary had givcB, or eoold give, provocation, the 
most distinguished Protestants attempted lo set aside her rights in favour of 
the Lady Jane. That attempt, and the subse(|uettt nisurreetion of Wyatt, 
furnished at least as good a plea for the burning of Protestants, as the 
conspiracies against Elizabeth furnish fof the banging and embowelKng of 
Papists. 

The fact is, that both pleas are worthless alike. If sueh argumeDts are 
to pass current, it will be easy to prove that there waa never such a thing as 
religious persecution since the creation* For there never was a religious 

Persecution in which aome odious crime was not* justly or mijustiy, said to 
e obviously deducible from the doctrines of the persecuted party. We 
might say, that the Cassars did not persecute the Christians; that they only 
punished men who were charged, rightly or WFO»gIy, with burning Rone, 
and withcoosmittrng the fouknt abominations in their assemUtes; that the 
refusal to throw frankincense on the altar of Jupiler was not the crime, bot 
only evidence of the crime. We might say, that the massacre of St. Bar- 
tbofomew was intended to extirpate, not a religious sect, but a p^tical party. 
For, beyond all doubi, the proceedings of the Huguenots, from the conspi- 
racy of Amboise to the battle of Moncoutour, had given much mom trouble 
to the French monarchy than the CaQiolics have ever given to England 
since the Reformation, and that, too, with much less excuse* 

The true distinction is perfeetly obvious. To punish a Hiaii because he 
has committed a crime, or is believed, though uajostly, to have committed 
a crime, is not persecution. To punish a man because we infer from the 
nature of some doctrine which he holds, or from the conduct of other penom 
who hold the same doctrines with him, that be will commit a crime, is per- 
secution, and is, in every ease, foolish and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Ballard and Babington to death, she was not per* 
secuting. Nor should we have accused her government of persecution for 
passing any law, however severe, against overt acts of sedition. Bot Is 
argue that, because a man is a Catholic he must think it right to murder an 
heretical sovereign, and that because he thinks it ri^t he wUI attempt to 
do it,-^andvthen to fo«Md en this conclusion a law br ponidiiflg trim as if 
behad done it, — is plain persecution. 

U, indeed, ail men reasoned in the same manner on the same data, and 
alwnjis did what they thought it their duty to do, this BM>de of dispenstog 
punishment might be extremely judicioua. But as people who agree aboot 
premises often disagree about conclusions, and as no man in the woridf acts 
up to his own standard of right, there are two enormous gaps in the logic, 
by which alone penalties for opinions can> be defended. The dodrine of 
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teprotetiQii^ ia the judgment of maDy very able men, follovs by syHoglBtlc 
necessity from the doctrine of dection. Others conceiYe that the Anti- 
Domian and Hanidiean heresies directly follow Irom tbeDectrine of repro- 
bation ; and It is yery generally thou^t that licentiousness and cruelty of 
the worst description are likely to be the fruits, as they often hare been the 
fmits, of Antkiomian and Manichean opinions. This chain of reasoning, we 
thJok, 1$ as perfect in all its parts as that which nudies out a Papist to be 
necessarily a traitor. Yet it would be rather a strong measure to hang flie 
Galvinists, on the ground that^ if they were spared, they would infallibly 
commit all the atrocities of Matthias and Knipperdoling. For, reason the 
matter as we may, experience shows u» that a man may believe in election 
without believing in reprobation, that he may believe In reprobation without 
being an Antinomian, and that he may be an Antinomian without being a 
bad citizen. Man, in short, is ao inoonsistent a creature, that it Is impossible 
(0 reason from his belief to his conduct, or from one part of his beliel to 
another. 

We do not believe that every Englishman who was reconciled to tiie 
Galholie Church would, aft a necessary consequence, have thought himself 
justified in deposing or assassinating Elizabeth. It is not sufficient to say, . 
that the convert must have acknowledged the authority of the Pope ; and 
that the Pope had iasued a bull against the Queen. We know through what 
strange loop-holes the human mind contrives to escape, when it wishes to 
avoid a disagreeable inference from an admitted proposition. We know 
how long the Jansenists contrived to believe the Pope infallible in matters of 
doctrine, and at the same time to beliieve doctrines which he pronounced to 
be heretical. Let it pass, however, that every Catholic in the kingdom 
thought that Elizabeth might be lawfully murdered. Still the old maxim, 
that what is the business of everybody is the business of nobody, is parti- 
cularly likely to hold good in a case in which a cruel death is the almost 
ioeyitable consequence of making any attempt. 

Of the ten thousand clergymen of the Church of England, there is scarcdy 
one who would not say that a man who should leave his country and friends ^ 
(o preach the gospel among savages, and wb6 should, after labouring in-' 
defatigably, without any hope of reward, terminate his life by martyrdom, 
fi^ould deserve the warmest admiration. Yet we doubt whether ten of the 
ten thousand ever thought of going on such an expedition. Why should we 
suppose that conscientious motives, feeble as they are constantly found to be 
in a good cause, should be omnipotent for evil ? Doubtless there was many 
i jolly Popish priest in the old manor-houses of the northern counties, who 
^ould have admitted, in theory, the deposing power of the Pope, but who 
K^ould not have been ambitious to be stretched on the rack, even though k 
N^ere to be used, according tothe benevolent proviso of Lord Burleigh, ** as 
charitably as such a thing can be ;" or to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
)ven though, by that rare indulgence which the Queen, of her special grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion, sometimes extended to very mitigated 
cases, he were allowed a fair time to choke before the hangman began to 
^bble in his entrails. 

But the laws passed against the Puritans had not even the wretched excuse 
rhich we have been considering. In their case, the cruelty was equal ; the 
langer infinitely less. In fact the danger was created solely by the cruelty, 
^ut it is superfluous to press the argument. By no artifice of ingenuity can 
he stigma of persecution, the worst blemish of the English Church, be 
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efliced'or patched ever. Her doctrines, we well know, do liot tend (o in-s 
tolerance. She admila the possibility of salvation out of her own pale. Bti^ 
this circumslanea, in itself honourable lo her, aggravates Ihe sin and ih< 
Aame of those who persecuted in her name. Dominic and He Monfort dk 
not, at least, murder add torture for difTerences of opinion which they con- 
sidered as triOing. It was to stop an infection which, as they believed 
liurricd to perdilion every soul which it seized, that they employed their fin 
and steel. The measures of the English government with respect to thi 
Papists and Puritans sprang from a widely different principle. If those wh< 
deny that the supporters of the Established Church were guilty of religiouj 
persecution, mean only that they w«re not influenced by religious motives 
;we perfectly agree with them. Neither the penal code of Elizabeth, nor th« 
more hateful system by which Charles the Second attempted to force Epis- 
<;opacy on the Scotch, had an origin so noble. Their cause is to be sought ii 
some eirctunstances which attended the Reformation in En^and-H^ircum- 
stances of which the eiTects long continued to be felt, and may in some degre< 
be traced even at the present day. 

In Germany, in France, in Switzerland, and in Scotland, the conte^ 
against the Papal power was essentially a religious contests In all the<^ 
countries, indeed, the cause of the Reformation, lilie every other great cause 
attracted to itself many supporters influenced by no conscientious principle 
— many who quitted the Established Church only because they thought h^t 
in danger, — ^many who were weary of her restraints, — ^and many who wen 
greedy for her spoils. But it was not by these adherents that the separalif^si 
was there conducted. They were welcome auxiliaries; their support ^a^ 
too often purchased by unworthy compliances ; but, however exalted in rank 
or power, they were not the leaders in the enterprise. Men of a widely 
difierent description ; men who redeemed great infirmities and errors bf 
sincerity, disinterestedness, energy, and courage; men who, with manyol 
the vices of revolutionary chiefs and of polemic divines, united some of th< 
highest qualities of apostles, were the real directors. They might be viokd 
in innovation, and scurrilous in controversy. They might sometimes acj 
with inexcusable severity towards opponents, and sometimes connive di:^ 
reputably at the vices of powerful allies. But fear was not in them, noi 
hypocrisy, nor avarice, nor any petty selflshness. Their one great obj<Hr 
was the demolition of the idols, and the purification of the sanctuary, 
they were too indulgent to the failings of eminent men, from whose pat 
nage they expected advantage to the church, they never flinched before 
secuting tyrants and hostile armies. If they set the lives of others at nou 
in comparison of their doctrines, they were equally ready to throw a 
their own. Such were the authors of the great schism on the continent 
in the northern part of this island . The Elector of Saxony and the Landg 
of Hesse, the Prince of Cond^ and the King of Navarre, Moray and Mori 
might espouse the Protestant opinions, or might pretend to espouse the 
— but it was from Luther, from Calvin, from Knox, that the Reformat 
took its character. 

England has no such names to show; not that she wanted men of sin 
piety, of deep learning, of steady and adventurous courage. But these wi 
thrown into the back ground. Elsewhere men of this character were 
principals. Here they acted a secondary part. Elsewhere worldliness 
the tool of zeal. Here zeal was the tool of worldliness. A King, w' 
character may be best described by saying tha^ he was despotism itself 
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sonified, unprincipled ministers; a rapacious aristocracy, a serrile Pariia- 
meot, — sucli were the Instrtiments by which England was delivered from 
the yoke of Rome. The work which had been begun by Henry, the 
murderer ofhis wives, was continued by Somerset, the murderer of his 
brolher, and completed by Elisabeth, the murderer or her guest. Sprung 
from bnilal passion, — nurlnred by setfish policy, — the RerormatioD m Eng- 
land displayed lillle of what had, in other countries, distinguished it,— 
uuflincbing and unsparing devotion, boldness of speech, and singleness of 
eye. Th^e were indeed to be found ; but it was in the lower ranks of 
the party which opposed the authority of Rome, in such men as Hooper, 
Latimer, Rogers, and Taylor. Of those who had any important share 
ID bringing the alteration about, the eicellent Ridley was perhaps the only 
person who did not consider it as a mere political job. Even Ridley did 
Dol play a very prominent part. Among the statesmen and prelates who 
principally gave the tone to the religious changes, there is one, and one 
only, whose conduct partiality itself can attribute to any other than interes- 
ted motives. It is not strange, therefore, that his cl 
been the subject of fierce controversy. We need not i 
Cranmcr. 

Mr. Hallam has been severely censured for saying, i 
severity, that " if we weigh the character of this pre 
lance, he will appear far indeed removed from the ti 
him by bis enemies; yet not entitled lo any extraoi 
We will venture to expand the sense of Mr. Hallam, 
it thus : If we consider Cranmer merely as a statesman, he will not appear 
a much worse man than Wolsey, Gardiner, Cromwell, or Somerset. Rut 
when an attempt is made lo set him up as a saint, it is scarcely possible for 
any man of sense, who knows the history of the times well , to preserve 
his gravity. If the memory of the Archbishop had been left to find its own 
place, be would soon have been lost among the crowd which is mingled— 

" A quel callJTO corn 
Deg[f angcM. che nmi fumn rib«n[, 
Ne Tar Stidi a Dio, ma per >e fura." 

And the only notice which it would have been necessary lo take of his 
name , would have been 



Rut when his admirers challenge for him a place in the noble army of mar-" 
tyrs, bis claims require fuller discussion. 

The shameful origin of his history, common enough in the scandalous 
chronicles of cOurts, seems strangely out of place in a faagiology. Cranmer 
rose into favour by serving Henry in the disgraceful affair of his Erst di- 
vorce. He promoted the marriage of Anne Brfeyn with the King. On a 
frivolous pretence he pronounced it null and void. On a prelencci if pos- 
sible, still inore frivolous, he dissolved the ties which bound the shameless 
tyrant lo Anne of Cleves. He attached himself to Cromwell, while the 
lorlunes of Cromwell flourished. He voted tor cutting off bis head without 
a trial, when the tide of royal favour turned. He conformed backwards 
and forwards aa the Ring changed his mind. While Henry lived, he as- 
sisted in condemning lo the flames those who denied the doctrine of tran- 
subslantiaUon. When Henry died, he found out that the doctrine was 
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folse. He was, however, ndl at a loss for people lo bum. The aulborily 
of his Btalion, and of his grey hairs, was employed to overcome the disgust 
with which an inteUigent and virluoiis child regarded persecution. 

Intolerance is always bad. But ihe sanguinary intolerance of a man. 
who thus wavered in his creed, oxciles a loalhing, lo which it is difficult lo 
give vent without calling foul names. Equally false to political and to re- 
ligious obligations,' he was first the tool of Somerset, and Ihm the tool of 
Northumberland. When the former wished to put his own brother lo 
death, without even the form of a trial, be found a ready instrument in 
Granmer. In spile of the canon law, which forbade a churchman to lake 
any part in matters of blood, the Archbishop signed the warrant for the 
atrocious sentence. When Somerset had been in his turn destroyed, hn 
destroyer received the support of Cranmer in his attempt to change Ibc 
course of the succession. 

The apology made for him by bis admirers only renders his conduct 
more contemptible. He compli&d, it is said, against his better judgment, 
[ resist the entreaties of Edward ! A holy prelate of 
ik, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying 
itting crimes at the request of his disciple. If he hail 
firmness when Edward reqneetcdhim to commit Irea- 
e shown when Edward requested him not lo commii 
F'e saved the country from one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that It ever underwent. He became, from whatever -motive, the 
accomplice of the wortk'ss Dudley. The virtuous scruples of aoother 
young and amiable mind were lo bo overeome. As Edward had been forccil 
into persecution, Jane was lo be seduced into usurpalion. No transaction 
in our annals is more unjustiflablo Iban this. If a hereditary title were lo 
be respected, Mary possessed it. If a parliamentary title were preferable, 
Mary possessed that also. If the interest of the Protestant religion requi- 
red a departure from the ordinary rule of succession, that interest woulil 
have been best served by raising Elisabeth to Ihe throne. If the foreign 
relations of the kingdom were considered, still Stronger reasons might b^ 
found for preferring Elizabeth to Jaue. There was great doubt whether 
Jane or the Queen of Scotland had the better claim; and that doubt 
would, in all probability, have produced a war, both withScoOand and 
with France, if the project of Northumberland had not been blasted in il.' 
infancy. That Elizabeth had a belter claim than the Queen of Scollaad 
was indisputable. To the part which Cranmer, and unfortunately some 
better men than Cranmer, look in this most reprehensible scheme, murh 
of the severity with which Ihe Protestants were afterwards treated must in 
Aumess be ascribed. 

The plot foiled : Popery Iriwnphed; and Cranmer recanted. Most peo|>le 
look on liis reeantalion as a UDgle blemish on an honourable Kfe — ihe frailly 
of an unguarded moment. But, in fact, it was in strict aecordatice with, 
the system on which he had constantly acted. It was pari of a regular babU. 
It was not the first recanlalion that he had made ; and in all probability, il 
it had answered its purpose, it would not have been the last. We do not 
blame him for not choosing to be burnt alive. It is no very severe reproacli 
(0 any person that he does not possess heroic fortitude. But surely a miti 
who liked the fire so little should have had some sympathy for others. .V 
persecutor who intlicts nothing which lie is not ready lo endure, desorrcs 
some respect. But wlien a man who loves his doctrines more than the livrs 
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of his neigiibours, loves his own little finger belter than his docli'ines, a very 
simple argument, d/ortiin'i, will enable us to estimate the amount of his be- 
nevolence. 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed every thing. It is extraordinary 
that so much ignoi-ancc should exist on this subject. The fact is, that if a 
martyr be a man who chooses to die rather than to renounce his opinions, 
Cranmer was no more a martyr than Dr. Dodd. He died solely because 
lie could not help it. He never retracted his recantation till he found he 
had made it in vain. The Queen was fully resolved thai, Catholic or Pro- 
lestant, he should burn. Then he spoke out, as people generally speak out 
when they are at the point of death, and have nothing to hope or to fearon ' 
earth. If Mary had suffered him to live, we suspect that he would have heard 
mass and received absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Eliza- 
beth; and that he would then have purchased, by another apostacy, the 
IK)wer of burning men better and braver than himself. 

We do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster of wickedness. 
He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. He was merely a supple, timid, 
interested courtier, in limes of frequent and violent change. That which has 
always been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the faciUty with which 
he forgave his enemies, belongs to the character. Those of his class are 
never vindictive, and never grateful. A present interest effaces past services 
and past injuries from their minds together. Their only object is self-pre- 
servation ; and for this they conciliate those who wrong them, just as they 
abandon (hose who serve them. Before we extol a man for his forgiving 
temper, we should inquire whether he is above revenge, or below it. 

Somerset, with as little principle as his coadjutor, had a firmer and more 
commanding mind. Of Hetity, an orthodox Catholic, excepting that the 
chose to be his own Pope, and of Elizabeth, who certainly had no objection 
lo the theology of Rome, we need say nothing. But these four persons were 
the great authors of the Engtish Reformation. Three of them had a direct 
interest in the extension of the royal prerogative. The fourth was the ready 
tool of any who could frighten him. It is not difficult to see from what mo- 
live, and on what plan, such persons would be inclined to remodel the Church. 
The scheme was merely to rob the Babylonian enchantress of her orna- 
ments, to transfer the full cup of her sorceries to other hands, spilling as 
little as possible by the way. The Catholic doctrines and rites were to be 
retained in the Church of England ; but the King was to exercise the control 
which had formerly belonged to the Roman Pontiff. In this Henry for a 
time succeeded. The extraordinary fotce of his character, the fortuniite si- 
tuation in which he stood with respect to foreign powers, and the vast re- 
sources which the suppression of the monasteries placed at his disposal, 
enabled him to oppress both the religious factions equally. He punished 
with impartial severity those who renounced the doctrines of Rome, and 
those who acknowledged her jurisdiction. The basis, however, on which 
he allempted to establish his power, was too narrow. It would hate been 
impossible even for him long to persecute both persuasions. Even under 
his reign there had been insurrections on the part of the Catholics, and signs 
of a spirit which was likely soon to produce insurrection on the part of the 
Protestants. It wds plainly necessary, therefore, that the government should 
form an alhamce with one or with the other side. To recognise ftie Papal 
supremacy would have been to abandon its whole design. Reluctantly and 
sullenly it at last joined the Protestants. In forming this junotioh, its object. 
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was to procure as much aid as possible for its selfish undertakiog, and lo 
make the. smallest possible coocessions to the spirit of religious iDnovalion. 

From this compromise the Church of EnglaDd sprung in many respects, 
indeed, it has been well for her^ that in an age of exuberant zeal, her prin- 
cipal founders were mere politicians. To this circumstance she owes her 
moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, her noble and pathetic liturgy. 
Her worship is not disfigured by mummery. Yet she has preserved, in a 
for greater degree than any other Protestant sisters, that art of striking the 
the senses, and filling the imagination, in which the Catholic Church so 
eminently excels. But, on the other hand, she continued to be, for more 
than a hundred and fifty years, the servile handmaid of monarchy , the steady 
enemy of public liberty. The divine right of kings, and the duty of pas- 
sively obeying all their commands, were her favourite tenets. She held them 
firmly through times of oppression, persecution^ and licentiousness; while 
law was trampled down ; while judgment was perverted ; while the people 
were eaten as though they were bread. Once, and but once, — for a mo- 
ment, and but for a momeiX,, — when her own dignity and property were 
tauched, she forgot to practise the submission which she had taught. 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were to be derived from 
a close connexion between the monarchy and the priesthood. At the time 
of her accession, indeed she evidently meditated a partial reconciliation with 
Kome. And throughout her whole life, she leaned strongly to some of the 
most obnoxious parts of the Catholic system. But her imperious temper, 
her keen sagacity, and her peculiar situation, soon led her to attach herself 
completely to a church which was all her own. On the same principle on 
which she joined it, she attempted to drive all her people within its pale by 
persecution. She supported it by severe penallaws, not because she thought 
conformity to its discipline necessary to salvation ; but because it was the 
fastness which arbitrary power was making strong for itself; because she ex- 
pected a more profound obedience from those who saw in her both their 
civil and their ecclesiastical head, than from those who, like the Papists, as- 
cribed spiritual authority to the Pope, or from those who, like some of the 
Puritans, ascribed it only to Heaven. To dissent from her establishment was 
to dissent from an institution founded with an expressu view to the mainte- 
Qance and extension of the royal prerogative. 

This great Queen and her successors^ by considering conformity and 
loyalty as identical, at length made them so. With respect to the Ca- 
tholics, indeed, the rigour of persecution abated after her death. James 
soon found that they were unable to injure him ; and that the animosity 
which, the Puritan party felt towards them, drove them of necessity to 
take refuge under his throne. During the subsequent conflict, their 
fault was any thing but disloyalty. On the other hand. James hated 
the Puritans, with far more than the hatred of Eiisabetli. Her aversion 
to them was political, — his was personal. The sect had plagued him 
in Scotland, where he was weak ; and he was determined to be even 
with them in England, where he was powerful. Persecution gradually 
changed a sect into, a faction. That there was any thing in the re- 
tigious opinions of the Puritans, which rendered them hostile to monarchy, 
has never been proved to our satisfaction. After our civil contest, it became 
the fashion to say that Presbyterianism was connected with Republicanism; 
just 03 it has been the fashion to say, since the time of the French Revo- 
''ition, that Infidelity is connected with Republicanism. It is perfectly 
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(rue, that a church constituted on the Calvinistic model, will not strengthen 
the hands of the sovereign so much as hierarchy , which consists of several 
ranks, difTering in'dignity and emolument, and of which all the members 
are constantly looking to the government for promotion. But experience 
has clearly shown that a Calvinistic Church, like every other church, is 
disaffected when it is persecuted, (|uiet when it is tolerated, and actively 
loyal when it is favoured and cherished. Scotland has had a Presbyterian 
establishment during a century and a half ; yet her General Assembly has 
not, during that period, given half so much trouble to the Government as 
the Convocation of the Church of England gave to it during the thirty years 
which followed the Revolution. That James and Charles should have been 
mistaken in this point is not surprising. But we are astonished, we must 
confess, when writers of our own time, men who have before them the 
proof of what toleration can effect, — men who may see with their own eyes 
that the Presbyterians are no such monsters, when government is wise 
enough to let them alone, should defend the old persecutions, on the ground 
that they were indispensable to the safety of the church and the throne,. 

How persecution protects churches and thrones was soon made .ma- 
nifest. A systematic political opposition, vehement, daring, and inflexible, 
sprang from a schism about trifles, altogether unconnected, with the real in- 
terests of religion or of the state. Before the close of the reign of Elizabeth 
it began to show itself. It broke forth on the question of the monopolies. 
£?en the imperial Lioness was compelled to abandon her prey, and slowly 
and fiercely to recede before the assailants. The spirit of liberty grew with 
the growing wealth and intelligence of the people. The feeble struggles 
and insults of James irritated instead of suppressing it. And the events 
which immediately followed the accession of his son portended a contest, of 
Qo common severity, between a King resolved to be absolute, and people 
resolved to be free.* 

* It was my inteDtlon to select more copiowily Trom the historical department of (he Edinbargli 
RcTiew. The leogth of the articles precludes ihe possibility of doing so ; and it would be im- 
practicable to condense them without breaking the connexion necessary to preserve undiminished 
the interest of the narrative. In consequence of this, i have been reluctantly compelled to exclude 
many useful Essays. L beg to direct the reader's attention to the following :-^Hi8tory of the 
^position of the King of Sweden. Vol. xxi. page 152. — Abstract of the Life of James the' 2nd, 
cootaioing a mass of very curious information concerning that Monarch, not to be found in any 
other Biography of him. It was compiled from the Stuart MSS. in Carlton Hpuse. Vol. xxvi. 
P^e 402.-^Exposure of Hume's Prejudicesi and Inconsistencies as an Historian. Vol. xl. page 93. 
^is elaborate Dissertation is a Review of Brodie's Life of Charles the lat, and has been ascribed, I 
helieve on unquestioaable authority, to Sir James IMUtckintosh.-^History of the Cortes of Spain, 
Vol. xxiii. page 347. — \ Discussion of the long- contested Question, Who wrote Icon Basilike.' 
Vol. xliv. page 1. — Historical Account of the Political AflTairs of Portugal down to the Period of 
CanoiDg's Administration. Vol. xlv. page 199. — Constitutional History has afforded materials for > 
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FOREIGN POLITICS. 



EXPEDITION AGAINST COPENHAGEN. * 

Tab privilege which we enjoy in this counlry, of discussing every publie 
occurreooe wilfa all (he freedom and the keenness which belong to oar poli- 
tical or physical constitution, though productive of incaloulabte benefit on 
the whole» has been the source of some evils. The most considerable, 
perhapSt of these, is the habit to which it has formed us of limiting our 
attention to the sdiject oC the day, and dismissing entirely from our re- 
flection ev^y topic upon which our contending parties have onoe fairly 
delivered their opinions. Among a nation of newsmongers and politicians, 
this can scarcely be otherwise. Novelty is the great demand of the super- 
ficial ; and, where every day supplies something new and disputable, the 
most important measures must take their turn with the most insignificant ; 
and discussions which are lo influence the fate of future generations must 
give place to the paltry recriminations of individuals whose names are no- 
torious. 

There are topics, however, which it seems to be a duty to try, at least, 
to rescue from this periodical oblivion, and to which the puUio attention 
ought, if possible, to be directed, after they have ceased to be the watch- 
words of faction, or the vehicles of personal abuse. There are objects now 
and then to be seen above the political horizon, which, though confounded, 
by the dazzled and short-sighted eyes of party or of idle curiosity, with 
the transient meteors of the atmosphere, are yet destined to hold their 
course in the eyes of many generations, and to exert a visible influence oo 
every part of the system in which they appear. There are events of great 
example, and of terrible warning. There are measures which leave a 
taint or a healing virtue behind them, long after the period of (heir indi- 
vidual consummation ; and principles which, though first disclosed in events 
that seem but common subjects of wrangling or censure, yet entail a bles- 
sing or a curse on the nations by which they are adopted. The partition of 
Poland excited less sensation in England than a Westminster election, or 
the capture of a solitary frigate; and yet, by that blow, the ke^tone was 
struck out of the arch of European independence. The expedition to Co- 
penhagen is less thought of at this moment than the City Address, or the 
merits of Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and yet that one measure has probably en- 
sured the subjugation of the North, and confirmed the alienation of the 
whole Continent from this country. We do not know whether any thing 
that we can say can recall the attention of the public to a topic which, |in 
the language of the quidnuncs, is now so completely gone by; but the time 

\^n Examinatiou of (lie Caages which led to tlic late Expedition against Copenhagen. By 
«n Oiwerver.— Vol. xiii. page 488. January, t801>.. 
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which^we liave chos^Q for ils discussion will be received, vfe hope, as a 
proof that we engage in it for better purposes (ban those of faction ; and 
(hat we wish to address ourselves to the reason, and not to the passions or 
prejudices, of our readers. 

It is of ihe utmost importance, in the outset, to consider the conjuncture 
at which this extraordinary proceeding was adopted. In the year 1807 we 
beheld the continent of Europe apparently prostrate before the armies of 
France. The discipline of Austria and Prussia had disappeared before their 
numbers, their enthusiasm, and the predominant genius of their leader. 
The sovereigns of those countries had seen their capitals filled with hostile 
armies^ and their flying courts havering on the frontiers of their former 
dominions. The house of Hapsburgh had ceased to give emperors to 
Germany ; and the downfall of a constitution, transmitted from the feudal ages, 
beheld without astonishment, and possibly without regret. The King of 
Prussia saw the ancient possession and recent acquisitions of the house of 
Braodenburgh alike a prey to the overwhelming power of the conqueror; 
and, from the remote city of Eoningsberg, contemplated the mighty ruin 
with which the wretched politics of his own cabinet had overspread the 
regions of the North. On the banks of the Vistula the Russians still disr- 
puted the further progress of the enemy ; but neither the protracted severity 
of a northeni winter, the difficulty of procuring supplies and reinforcements 
at so great a distance from France, nor the reluctant and indignant submis- 
sion of the intermediate countries, could encourage them to hazard a decisive 
action. The return of summer had permitted Bonaparte to resume offensive 
operations, facilitated the communication of his different armies, and led to 
the battle of Friedland, which appears to have convinced the Emperor of 
Russia of the necessity of peace. The treaty of Tilsit, concluded on the Sth 
of July, rather proclaimed than confirmed the power of Bonaparte, and the 
weakness of his adversaries. 

At that period, the humiliation of the continental sovereigns was very 
generally mistaken in England for the forcible and complete subjugation of 
Iheir tmitories. An interval of fifteen years of war and revolution had 
almost caused it to be forgotten that the fate of a brave and unanimous people 
cannot be permanently decided by a few pitched battles. The fortune of 
every country depends on the numbers and character of its inhabitants ; and 
the immense population of Germany, with their atheletic forms, hardy 
habits, and native courage, would not have straggled in vain, in a contest 
which had really called their powers into action. But the German nations 
bad witnessed the weak and versatile policy, and experienced the oppression , 
of their own governments. In their military leaders they saw no talents 
adequate to defence ; and, in the absence of all motives fitted to inspire 
enthusiasm, the advantage of submission or resistance became a matter of 
calculaHon, and the celerity of tlie enemy's marches afforded little time for 
deliberation. On England, indeed, the eyes of all were fixed. In her they 
beh^ a power which had uniformly resisted, with vigour, and with com- 
parative success, the encroachments of the continental despot. She had 
always supplied the enemies of France profusely with the pecuniary means 
of warfare; her insular situation, her invincible fleets, and the loyal unani- 
mity of her inhabitants, held out a permanent encouragement to every nation 
disposed to assert their independence, and reared up a bulwark against 
ttQi\'^sal dominion. Her ciiemics, indeed, had found ocea^on to disse^mi- 
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nate more than sugpicioDS as to the purity of the motives which prompted this 
conduct. But though sise had stooped after sugar islands and plantations of 
pepper, she had been faithful to her engagements with her allies ; and had 
adopted no measure obviously the result of a selfish policy. In struggling 
to support the political system of civilised Europe, she had respected the laws 
by which it was regulated. She was evidently regaining character even 
with her commerciad rivals ; and the tone of high honour and inflexible 
justice, which sounded in her public declarations, and in the speeches of her 
parliamentary orators, had unquestionably established a very general 
sentiment of admiration and confidence. In the actual posture of affairs, 
indeed, these sentiments were mere latent sparks, which subsequent events 
might kindle or extinguish. Her influence and reputation were placed in 
her own keeping; and if the sketch we have ventured to delineate of the stale 
of Europe be at all correct, it will be easy to see of what importance it was 
to the whole civilised world, that England should have persevered in a line 
of conduct calculated to conciliate confidence, and to command respect. 

In her transactions with the court of St. Petersburgh she had recently 
displayed considerable magnanimity. Her unqualified rejection of all terms 
of peace (during an administration confessedly pacific,) in which her ally 
should not be included, must have left on the mind of the Russian monarch 
a very favourable impression of the councils then prevalent in his Majesty's 
cabinet. Sweden, with more zeal than prudence, had ventured to become 
a principal in the war. The f^ll of Prussia had paved the way for an attack 
on Swedish Pomerania; and, unless England furnished speedly a numerous 
and well appointed army of auxiliaries, all that was left to hope for was ao 
unmolested retreat across the waves of the Baltic. We shall never appreciate 
rightly Jhe character of the expedition against Copenhagen, unless we 
recollect that it was contemporary with the siege and evacuation of Stralsund 
and Rugen ; and that the forces employed in the spoliation of a neutral state 
might have averted that of an ally, actually perpetrating at the same time, 
and at no great distance. 

In the midst of so much error and so much diaster, Denmark had re- 
mained unmolested, — protected by the firm but temperate politics of her 
court ; by the attachment of her inhabitants to the family of the sovereign, 
and to their own national independence, by the rigid observance of'a strict 
neutrality; and by the moral turpitude attached to a profligate aggression. 
But mere innocence has always been a feeble barrier against unprincipled 
power; and the precautions of this state betrayed, without mitigating, her 
alarm for that portion of her territory exposed to invasion. From the 
general policy of the ruler of France, every thing was to be apprehended. 
The open country of Holstein opposed no barrier : its fertility and riches 
invited and facilitated the entrance of that army which had long hovered od 
its frontiers; and as it was uncertain how long it might continue to respect 
them,, the Crown Prince, draining the rest of his dominions of their forces, 
had for three years kept the flower of the Danish youth assembled on the 
borders of Holstein, to defend the only quarter in which aggression was 
then conceived to be possible. Still it was apprehended, that, in the extensive 

Elains of Holstein, numbers would assert their usual superiority : Jutland, 
owever, protected by its poverty and its mountains, was deemed capable 
of a successful defence ; and, whilst the fleet of Denmark was decidedly 
superior to any which France could bring out against her, tM securihr o( 
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ihe Scandinavjaii isles was never supposed to be doubtful . The c<K»peratf on^ 
uf the English fleets, indeed, was tacitLy counted on, in any system of 
defence which ^n eventual aggression might render necessary. 

Such was the posture of affairs, when a fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Gambier, and filled with English troops, left the shores of Great Britain. 
The writer of this article, who happened accidentally to be at Copenhagen 
when the account of this event arrived, witnessed the most unequivocal 
proofs of the sensation it excited amongst all classes in that capital . The sen- 
timent of conunon danger had obliterated the national animosity which 
usually subsisted between the Swedes and Danes. It was universally sup- 
posed that the English army was destined to co-operate with the former, in 
the defence of Stralsund, and in reconquering the rest of Swedish Pomerania; 
aod al] that was feared was, that it would arrive too late. The illusion was 
however dissipated by the arrival of Mr. Jack&on at Copenhagen, as pleni- 
poleotiary on the part of his Britannic Majesty, on the 1st of August, 1807. 

Mr. Jackson (as might have been confidently predicted) totally failed in 
convincing the Crown Prince that it was incumbent on him to deprive his own 
kiogdoinsand capital, during a period critical beyond example, of a naval' 
defence provided at, an enormous expense, considering the limited revenue of 
Denmark, in order to add to the naval power or the security of Great Britain. 
Posterity will not, from this circumstance, judge unfavourably of the per- 
suasive talents of Mr. Jackson : but a much more powerful negociator was 
at hand. Lord Cathcarl, with an army, of 28,000 men, disembarked at 
Wyb^ck, on the i6th of August. On the 18th, Copenhagen was invested. 
"The mortar batteries," says Lord Gambier, '' which had been erected by 
(he army in the several positions they had taken round Copenhagen, together 
with the bomb vessels, which, were placed in convenient situations, began 
the bombardment on the morning of the 2d September, with such power and 
effect, that in a short time the town was set on fire, and hy the repeated^ 
iiseharges of our artillery, was kept inflames, in different places^ till the 
evening of the 5th; when a considerable part of it being^onsumed, and the 
conflagration arrived at a great height, threatening the speedy destruction of 
thewholecity^ the general commanding the garrison sent out a flag of truce. " 
The result of this transaction was, that the conquerors conveyed to England 
sixteen ships of the line, thirteen frigates, and six brigs. 

Such, on the largest calculation, is the amount of our gain by this unpre- 
cedented operation ;-r-^against Which, we have obviously to set ofl*, 1st, the 
expense attending the expedition itself, which probably amounted to the 
prime cost of an equal number of new vessels of the same dimensions ; 2d, 
the implacable animosity of the whole Danish nation towards this country, — 
devoting them, with all the resources of Denmark, to the service of Bona- 
parte; 3d, the resentment expressed and acted upon ever since by the 
£ffil)eror of Russia, which has cemented, if it did not dictate, his alliance 
^illi the ruler of France. Lastly, and above all, the wreck of that high 
national charaqter, and consequent influence, which Britain had hitherto 
enjoyed amongst the nations of Europe. 

VVhoever has had an opportunity of comparing the people of England 
^^ith those of the Continent, must have remarked that, with a sense of 
honour equally acute, the former possess far mor rigid notions of morality 
and justice. Honesty and scrupulous fidelity are necessary in extended 
commerce, and naturally infuse themselves into the general conduct of a 
commercial people. The noble and dignified sentiments which actuate tt^^ 
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mind of (he sovereign are universally acknowledged. The eminent persons 
who direct his councils are all men of strict rectitude in private life. Wt* 
are bound, therefore, to conclude that the demand of the navy of a neutral 
power, and the destruction of his capital in order to enforce that demand, is 
cither consonant to political justice and established maiims, or else that it 
was urged by a danger so vast and imminent as to justify the grossest viola- 
tion of general principles. We propose to consider the arguments whic}i 
have been advanced in support of this last and only rational proposition ; and 
we may begin with a short view of the reasoning of the author before us. 

It has been the policy of Bonaparte to attack England through the me- 
dium of her commerce. For that purpose, the possession of Uolstein was 
of the utmost importance, by enabling him to exclude British manufacture^^ 
and colonial pruduce from Toningen, the only considerable depdt then open 
to them on the Continent. This being obvious! y his interest, it is manifest that 
he would not have continued to respect the neutrality of Denmark ; but, hav> 
ing possessed himself of Holstein, would have had no difficulty in passing into 
Zealand ; and the possession of the Danish fleet would unavoidably lead to 
that of Sweden and Russia also. Besides, the Danes did not mean to defend 
themselves; otherwise, the fortifications of Rendsburgh and Gluckstadt 
would have been strengthened and augmented. On these arguments — and 
we really can discover no others in the work — ^it seems enough to say, that 
though the Danes did not consider themselves adequate to the defence of 
Holstein, if attacked by such a force as France could bring against it, they 
did undoubtedly rely upon being able to defend their islands, until attacked 
by a naval force equal to their own. 

It would be uncandid, however, to judge of this extraordinary measure 
by the reasonings of this anonymous writer. Let us, therefore, have re- 
course to the declarations of his Majesty's ministers. In that published on 
the 25th of September, 1807, the late measures in the Baltic are thus ac- 
counted for: — '* His Majesty had received the most posiiitfe in/brmatUm 
of the determinatioo of the present ruler of France to occupy with a niilitar> 
force the territory of Holstein, for the purpose of excluding Great Britain 
from her accustomed channels of communication with the Continent ; of in- 
ducing or compelling the court of Denmark to close the passage of the Sound 
against the British commerce and navigation ; and of availing himself of (be 
aid of the Danish marine, for the invasion of Great Britain and Ireland : 
and further, ** Holstein once occupied, Zealand would be at the mercy of 
France, and the navy of Denmark at her disposal." 

Now though it cannot well be denied that, ever since the occupation of 
Hanover, Bonaparte might have taken possession of Holstein, it by nomean^ 
follows that he had the same power over the Danish marine. Yet, of thf 
three objects specified in the declaration, the last only — namely, the invasion 
of the British Isles— can be pretended to have been prevented by the Danish 
expedition ; since England is now completely excluded from the ports of 
Denmark, and all the aeamen and naval means of that country are at thr 
disposal of the enemy. 

But in the declaration against Russia, dated 18th December, 1808, in ac- 
counting for the expedition against Copenhagen no allusion wbittever ismadr 
to the positive information detailed in the first. Here it is said, " His Ma- 
jesty feels himself under no obligation to offer any atonement or apology !« 
the Emperor of Russia for the expedition against Copenhagen. It is nol fcn 
those who were parties to the secret arrangements of Tilsit to demand salts- 
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bcUon for a medaufe to which those arrangements gave rise, and by which 
one of the objects has been happily defeated/' Again, " His Majesty was 
prepared to employ, for the advancement of the common objects of the war, 
Ihose forces tohieh, after the peace of Tilsit, he was under the necessity of 
employing, to disconcert a comfnnation directed against his own immediate 
interests and security." 

It thus appears that it was not in consequence of Bonaparte's determin- 
ation to occupy Holstein, that the expedition took place ; but of secret articles 
of the Treaty of Tilsit, by which a combination was formed hostile to Great 
Britain. Be it so. The Ministry wished it, then, at that time to be under- 
stood that, preyioosly to the sailing of Lord Gambler on the 26th of July, 
they were in possession of the secret articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, con- 
cluded on the 8lh ; though it has since been distinctly admitted, m both 
boases of parliament, that information of the signing of the treaty did not 
reach the British government till the 8th of August. But if they were at 
any time in possession of such articles, their conduct in not producing thf m 
is altogether inexplicable. The simple production of the articles involved 
no disclosure of the sources of intelligence ; and is it possible for a moment 
to suppose that ministers were in possession of a document which completely 
justified their measures— <*wou]d have silenced the clamours of opposition, 
and el&ced a stigma on the national character ; and that they yet, without 
any imaginable motive, preferred to suppress it ? Besides, if, previously to- 
the sailing of Lord Gambler, ministers knew ( for wq apprehend there are 
none who think that a vague surmise or conjecture w ould justify such a 
proceeding as this) — if tliey knew, we say, that the Emperor of Russia was 
a principal in a combination for placing the naval means of Denmark at the 
disposal of France, and for excluding us from the Sound, how shall we 
account for the forbearance that was observed towards Russia herself — for 
Ihe policy that spared her fleets in the Baltic and the Mediterranean — her 
merchant ships in oar ports^ and her commerce in every quarter? How 
^ali we account for the hopes long afterwards held out by Mr. Canning 
)nd Lord Leveson Gower, of the adjustment of a commercial treaty with 
ihat monarch? Or how shall we account for the manner in which the sup- 
posed combinatioB is alluded to in the Right Honourable Secretary's private 
eRer of the 28th of September, in which it is mentioned, not as the result 
>f secret artides actually ratified by his Imperial Majesty, but under the vague 
icsignatioQ of '' a plan brought forward at the conferences of Tilsit?'' It 
SDot in this manner that formal stipulations are usually characterised; and, 
ndeed, in point of fact, we believe it is now universally admitted that the 
lecret articles of Tilsit related exclusively to arrangements eventually to 
ake place in the south of Europe; and that the hostile combination in the 
Gallic would never have been more than a plan ofBonaparte^ if the attack 
^n Copenhagen had not united Russia and Denmark in a zealous and cordial 
<M)peration in his hostile designs. 

It has indeed been contended, and from high authority, that ministers 
leTcr bad any occasion to produce proof of their assertions ; that the facts 
i^ltich juStiEv the seizure of the Danish fleet were public and notorious : 
-the power and animosity of France; the weakness and hostile disposition 
'f Denmark ; and the importance of her navy towards the success of any 
(Ian which the enemy may adopt for the invasion of these realms. These 
ircumstanees, it has been said, make out a case of necessity ; and the 
ncasure adopted was one of self-preservation, the first law of nature. Of 
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all the links in this chain of ratiocination, those which most required sup-^ 
port were, the inability of Denmark to resist the seizure of her fleet by 
France ; and that, even in such a case, Great Britain was menaced with a 
danger so imminent, as to justify an attack on a neulrfiil power. On the first 
of those points, it was contended, that the invasion of Zealand from Uolstein 
might be efTected witiiout difficulty, since crUTsers cannot always keep their 
stations in the Belt, nor, consequently, always prevent the passage of troops. 
The importance of the subject will induce us to examine each proposilioo 
separately. 

The animosity of Bonaparte we readily admit. But, with respect to his 
power, the humiliation of Austria and extinction of Prussia had not converted 
the brave and robust nations of Germany into the willing instruments of hi^ 
despotism. The unsuccessful campaign of Russia, though it rendered peace 
expedient, had not alienated the esteem of the Emperor from this country, 
and still less that of the Russian nation ; nor could it have created in either 
any attachment to France. However improbable, let it be admitted as not 
impossible, that Denmark might have been compelled to become a reluctant 
auxiliary of Bonaparte^, and an unwilling instrument in his hands fer the 
subjugation of other nations* But it was reserved for the Danish expedition, 
to unite with Bonaparte the hearts and resources of all the inhabitaots of| 
' Denmark and Russia. The conferences of Erfurth furnish an instructive 
commentary on our Baltic policy. The march of the veteran troops o(l 
France from the Oder to the Ebro, proves at once the confidence established 
between Bonaparte and the northern powers, and the disgust which the 
violence of our measures was naturally calculated to excite. Thus it is, thai 
one precipitate step has levelled with the dust that fair fabric of moral 
grandeur, which would probably have rendered England the rallying point 
of Europe, in the dawn of happier times. 

If, by the weakness of Denmark, be meant any thing else than her in- 
capacity to defend the fleet which we seized, we cannot perceive that it 
furnishes any justification of the measure. Were Lord Wellesley's as- 
sertion correct, that ships cannot keep their station in the Belt, nor prevent 
the transport of troops into Zealand, the question indeed would be materially 
changed. But the first naval authority in this country, Earl St. Vincent, 
affirmed, in the presence of Lords Gathcart and Gambler, in the House of 
Peers, and challenged contradiction, that it was easier to invade Great 
Britain from Boulogne, than Zealand from Funen, on account of the number 
of gun-boats that might be collected, and the excellence of the anchorage io 
the Belt. This proposition was not disputed in that House ; nor did Sir 
Arthur WcUesley, Sir Samuel Hood, or Sir Home Popham, in the other, 
attempt to state any observations to detract from its weight. So mueh, then, 
for the assertion, that, *' Holstein once occupied, Zealand was at the mercy 
of France, and the navy of Denmark at her disposal." 

But, of all the grounds on which the expedition has been defended, the 
least tenable is, the hostile disposition of the Danes. *' It is impoMibletor 
you to be of that opinion ! '' exclaimed the Emperor of Russia, in conversation 
with Lord Hutchinson. To us it certainly appears impossible ; for, even if 
we could disregard entirely the direct affirmation of his Majesif , .of his ge- 
nerals, and of his ministers, — and the regret and reluctance so strongly ex- 
pressed in resorting to such an extremity, — we need only reflect, that iW 
isle of Zealand was exposed to attack from England only — the province of 
Holstein exclusively from the French ; and that the former, during three 
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years, had been stripped of every soldier that could be separated from regular 
garrison duty, and the whole Danish army, with the prince at their head, 
collected on the frontiers of the latter province ; whilst the fleet of Denpnark, 
mih the exception of one ship of the line was laid up in ordinary. But we 
would ask any man of common sense and candour, Whether, if Denmark 
had been conscious of listening to propositions affecting the vital interests of 
Great Britain,*such would have been the distribution of her army, or such 
thecoDdition of her navy? A distinguished member of the late administration , 
whose exertions to procure justice for the Danes have been equally able and 
unavailing, states a fact, which decidedly militates against the supposition 
of hostile intentions, — that the number of Danish vessels in our ports, on 
the 2d September, greatly exceeded the average proportion, — the number 
seized amounting to 320. Yet the College of Commerce at Copenhagen 
had assured the owners, so late as the 13lh of August (only two days before 
the arrival of the English army), *' that any report of a misunderstanding 
with Great Britain was totally destitute of foundation ; nothing having been 
(lone on their parts, whereby the good understanding hitherto subsisting 
belwixl both courts could any ways be considered as lessened or inter-^ 
rupled." 

We proceed to consider the necessity of the measure . The most strenuous 
advocates for the expedition against Copenhagen admit, that it can only be 
justified by necessity ; that it forms a remarkable exception to the generous 
maiims which Great Britain has adopted, and which foreign nations have 
admired and applauded ; but that the danger resulting from the possession of 
this Qeet by Bonaparte was so great and so imminent, that we were justified 
in anticipating his designs. Now, we entirely concede the truth of the old 
ma][im, ''Salus populi suprema lex;' but contend, that the danger ap- 
prehended was inconsiderable, remote, and contingent; and, consequently, 
not such as to warrant so atrocious an act of aggression on a neutral bower. 
Ministers themselves did not imagine the country was menaced by great and 
imminent peril : for the plan which they thenadopted for augmenting the army 
and militia was avowedly calculated, not for immediate operation, but for a 
^adual increase of our forces. But will it be seriously stated , that this nation 
would have been in a state of tremendous and unparalleled peril, although the 
navy of Bonaparte had been actually augmented by sixteen ships, thirteen 
frigates, and six brigs? Since when, we would ask, had this force, in the 
hands of the enemy, appeared so formidable to England? When the war was 
last renewed, the victories of our naval heroes had not completed the destrtic- 
tion of the French marine. France had still a powerful fleet; and Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark — all the northern powers — were united in a 
confederacy hostile to this country. Yet did our measures at that time argue 
pusillanimity, or beget despondency? Did any man then venture to state to 
the British nation, that the imminent perils which menaced these realms had 
rendered obsolete the political code of our ancestors, — and that safety could 
only befound in imitating the violence and atrocity of the enemy? 

there is only another point of view in which it may be proper to consider 
this subject. C(mli Denmark have consented to the sacrifice we demanded ? 
Her Continental possessions were exposed to French invasion ; her capital 
might be laid in ruins by an English fleet ; and her foreign possessions were at 
the mercy of Great Britain. A strict neutrality was therefore a line of con- 
duct imperiously prescribed to the Crown Prince, by the local peculiarities of 
his territories. We have the authority of the Emperor of Russia, the public 
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and repeated menaces of Bonaparte, and our own eiperienee, to convince us, 
that neither threats nor promises would induce him to depart from it. If, 
howerer, Bonaparte should cease to respect his neutrality, and seize upon 
Hoistein, what means of defence had the Grown Frinceleft, excepting his 
fleet, of which we demanded the surrender? Without it, indeed, his capital, 
with the rest of his dominions, must have fallen a prey. That fleet was con- 
structed at an immense expense, and constructed for the security of Denmark . 
Never was that security more imminently endangered; and at that very 
crisis, it is demanded, in deposit, to add to the security of Great Britain, — al- 
though the immediate conquest of Holstein, and, according to his Majesty's 
declaration of the 25th of September, the seizure of Zealand by the French, 
must have been the inevitable consequences. 

It appears to us, that every transaction nearly or remotely connected with 
the Danish expedition, partakes of its character. In the declaration promul- 
gated by ministers on the 25th September, his Majesty declares, *' that he 
is not desirous, from any motive but the security of his own dominions, or for 
any object of advantage or aggrandisement, to carry measures of hostility 
beyond the limits of the necessity which produced them." This declaration 
corresponds entirely with the magnanimous disposition of the sovereign; and it 
certainly was the duty of ministers to have acted in conformity to it. But if 
that necessity demanded that the Danish fleet should be removed out of (ho 
reach of Bonaparte, it would have been at least natural to have declared 
openly our intention to restore them when the danger was at an end. In- 
stead, however, of being kept in deposit for that purpose, they are added (o 
the British navy. Above all, what plea of stale necessity, what law of self- 
preservation, could call for the seizure and confiscation of three hundred and 
twenty merchant vessels, which, in the unsuspecting confidence of neutra- 
lity, were found in our ports immediately previous to the commencemenl 
of hostilities? Of these vessels, many had been wrongfully brought in, and 
had been decreed by our courts to be restored. Yet, although we miclil 
have animadverted on this measure an another occasion, wo are^sensible of 
its propriety on the present ; and arc perfectly ready to admit the harmo- 
nious composition of the whole transaction, of which no incidental devialion 
into magnanimity disturbs the consistency, or injures the general eflect. 

In the person of Bonaparte, the success of unprincipled power is strongly 
exemplified. Yet we are far from measuring the amount of that power by 
the extent of the superficies over which his authority is felt. The minds of 
men are not bowed to the yoke. The elements of resistance are not extin- 
guished. From the loss of civil occupations, a military spirit is fastspreading 
itself over the Continent ; and, in the very cloud which blackens all our ho- 
rizon, we may see the bow which is set for a token that the tempest will 
not be for ever. Whether this generation will live to see the troubled waleis 
subside, and the ancient landmarks of the world re-appear above the flood, 
is indeed more difficult to conjecture. But, whatever be the destined means 
of our deliverance, we think we may say with certainty, that it wiH not be 
accomplished by a coalition of sovereigns : and that, if England is to have 
the share she might once have expected in this great redemption, it must be 
by reverting to her ancient maxims, — by exhibiting a contrast, and not a 
counterpart, to the violence and selfishness of her enemy,-— and by expiating 
the fatal and degrading error of which we have been speaking, by some sig- 
nal act of generosity and forbearance. 
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TRANSFERENCE OF NORWAY.* 

It would be inconsistent with all the principles maintained io this Journali 
were we to remain silent upon one of the most profligate measures in m<y* 
dem limes, — we mean the Transference of Norway. We shall state the 
nature of the question first historically, for the purpose of bringing ^e facts 
(airly together. 

In March, 1812, when France was threatening the Russian empire, and 
had inyaded Swedish Pomerania, a convention was entered into by the courts 
of St. Petersburgh and Stockholm, for a mutual co-operation in defence of their 
respective territories. The object certainly was most momentous and de- 
sirable; and all slight considerations would have been properly sacrificed to 
ensure its attainment. But the most remarkable part of this act is the sti- 
pulation, that Sweden shall, before making a diversion in Germany in favour 
of (he common cause, receive the kingdom of Norway from Denmark, who 
is no/ a party to the convention, and is at peace with both the contracting 
parlies. The following is the extraordinary article by which this is stipu- 
lated. '' As the King of Sweden cannot make this diversion in favour of the 
common cause, consistently with the security of his dominions, so long as 
hecw regard the kingdom of Norway as an enemy, his majesty the Em- 
peror of Kussia engages, either by ncgociation or by military co-operation, 
to unite the kingdom of Norway to Sweden. He engages, moreover, 
to guarantee the peaceable possession of it to his Swedish Majesty." It is not 
even pretended that Denmark then menaced Sweden on the side of Norway ; 
much less that Norway, independent of Denmark, threatened any such 
attack. On the contrary, anotti^er article of the same convention admits the 
friendly relations of Denmark : — ** The two contracting parties being un- 
willing, if it can be avoided, to make an enemy of the King of Denmark, 
will propose to that sovereign to accede to this alliance ; and will offer to his 
Danish Majesty to procure for him a complete indemnity for Norway, by 
a territory more contiguous to his. German dominions, provided his Danish 
Majesty will cede for ever his rights on the kingdom of Norway, to his Swed- 
ish Majesty. In case his Danish Majesty shall refuse this offer, and shall 
bave decided to remain in alliance with France, the two contracting parties 
engage to consider Denmark as their enemy." What is the plain English 
of this most profligate compact? That Russia having resolved to keep Fin- 
land from Sweden, they both agree to fall upon a weak neighbour, and 
despoil him of an indemnity amounting to half his dominions ; offerii^g him, 
byway of consolation, the power of acceding to a treaty, the main object 
of which is the partition of his territories! This favour, no doubt, they had 
Ibe power to bestow : — but they promised also, what at the time they had 
00 prospect of ever procuring, a compensation elsewhere, at some future 
|ime, and at the expense of some other neighbour still weaker. It is but 
just to the high parties in this contract, to allow that they do not make 
any very hypocritical pretences about their motives for the work they are 
about. They avow its nature pretty roundly ; and only attempt to varnish 
i^ by mentioning the remote possibility of an attack from Norway. It is 
equally fair to say, for the defenders of the measure elsewhere, that lhey< 
have Dot very stoutly maintained its honesty, or .attempted to distinguish it, 
either from the former works of the same masters, or from the well-known 

* Lelter from Sif Philip Francis, K. B., to Eari Grey.— Vol. xxiii. page 80. April, 1814. 
VOL. IV. 12 
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productions of ihe Frenc^i sehool. In truth, France might just as well haye 
vindicated the seizure of Spain, on pretence of its necessity to secure her 
flank when she was about to invade Austria, or to defend herself on the 
Rhine. The language of the treaty is too closely copied from the piuiilions 
of Poland, to leave a doubt as to the class of statesmen from which it pro- 
ceeds. But to show that the Emperor Alexander was not always so inclined, 
we shall add an extract from his declaration against the atrocioui expedition 
to Copenhagen in 1807. Speaking of Great Britain (Deblaratioa of St. 
Petersburgh, 3ist October, 18(^7), he says, ^' Her fleets and her troopa ap- 
})eared on the coasts of Denmark, to execute there an act of violenoe, of 
which history, so fertile in examples, does not furnish a single parallel. A 
tranquil and moderate power, which by long and unchanging wisdom, had 
obtained in the circle of monarchies a nM>ral dignity, sees itself assaulted 
and treated as if it had been forging plots, and meditating the ruin d Eng- 
land ; and all to justify its prompt and total spoliation. The Emperor ea* 
gages, that there riiall be no re-establishment of concord between Rusaiaaad 
England till satisfaction shall have been given to Denmark." And what is 
the satisfaction to Denmark which now seals the restoration of concord be- 
tween England and Russia ?«-a partition of the Danish dominiotts, for the 
purpose of repaying to Sweden what Russia has taken from her, and leaving 
Russia in quiet possession of her spoil 1 

So much for the original character and design of the undertaking. About 
a year after this convention was made, (that is, in March 1813,)a treaty was 
concluded, by the same parties, with England ; and the following articles is 
stated as containing our accession to the convention of 1812. ' * BiaBritannic 
Majesty, being desirous to give an immediate and unequivoeal proof of his 
resolution to join his interests to those of Sweden and Russia, promises and 
engs^es, by the present treaty, to accede to the convention already existing 
between these two powers; insomuch ibat his Britannic Majesty will not 
only not oppose any obstacle (en tant fue S. M. B. non seulement,f etc.) to 
the annexation and union in perpetuity of the kingdom of Norway aa an in- 
tegral part of the kingdom of Sweden, but also wUl assist the viewa of his 
Majesty the King of Sweden, to that effect, either by his good offices, or by 
employing, if it should be necessary, his naval co-operation in concert with 
the Swedish or Russian forces/' If the article stopped here, ita eonstruclioa 
could admit of no doubt; it binds England to co-operate with Sweden and 
Russia in obtaining, by foul means or fair (it is a homely, but a very correct 
expression) the surrenider of Norway from Denmark. The stipulation has 
a] plain reference to Denmark as a state or power, because it refem to the 
convention of 1812, which, as we have already seen, speaks distinetly of ob- 
taining the cession of Norway from his Danish Majesty. But the artide 
concludes with a proviso that leaves not a shadow of ambiguity. *Ml is, ne- 
Tertheless, to be understood, that recourse shall not he hid to farce for the 
effecting the union of Norway to Sweden, tmi^aa his Majesty the Ring of 
Denmark shall have previously refused to join ihe alliance of the North» npoa 
the conditions stipulated in the engagement^ subsisting between the courts 
pf Stockholm and St. Peteraburgh ; and (with a prophetic glance at Um 
blockade) his Majesty the King of Sweden engages that this union diall take 
place with every poeeihte regard and cenaideraUon for the happineea and 
liberty of the people of Norway." 

These extracts will enable us to demonstrate, we venture to say, this pro- 
posilioit— that England is not bound to wage war with the people of Norway. 
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Pint, w& contend that if a profligate compact ia entered into, or acceded 
(0, by the rulers of any state, it is not only not binding, but it is their duty 
\o recede from the obligation^ contracted, at all costs and risks. Analogies 
frommuiitcipal law are too numerous and obvious to require particukr no* 
tice. Rather let us ask, why a nation should commit so gross an incon- 
sistency as to persist in dishonourable courses from a mere principle of 
honour? A treaty has been made, and to break it would be dishonour; not 
so, if the treaty binds to acts of injustice and cruelty. All the powers of the 
Contioenthaye of lale, in theil* turn, broken the most solemn treaties, upon the 
ground of their having been forced to make thera. This is a doctrine full of 
danger, and most liable to abuse. But surely no such risk is incurred by the 
position that an illegal compact is ah initio void. 

But we rely upon the strict construction of the articles themselves ; and ob« 
Knre, secondly, thai they only bind England to obtain a ifes9ion/wm JDen-^ 
ffwi. NeiUier in the Convention of 1812, nor in the Treaty of 1813, is 
there a nngle expression which can fairly be. inlierpreted as contemplating 
any resistance on the.part of Norway. Every thing is staled with relation to 
the crown and the sovereign. England is to assist in obtaining '' the an-^ 
Delation and union of Norway to Sweden ; " and, if negociation fails, force 
is (o be used. The words are, '* either by good offices, or by employing 
naral eo-<^eration." With whom were the good offices to be used? Did 
any treaty ever speak of ggod offices, except in the sense of negociation with 
sgwemmeni? or of military operations, but against the forces of the state? 
The Convention, to which this article is an accession, says, '* by negocia- 
tion, or military co*-operation ; " and expressly mentions the two ways in which 
Norway can be obtained-**-'* either by cession of the King of Denmark, or 
in consequence of military operations." Now these can only mean, in the 
other alternative, of the King of Denmark refusing the voluntary cession, 
and requiring force to be employed to obtain it. Then the proviso in the 
Treaty oflSlS speaks the same language, and states, that force shall not be 
used to e0ect the annexation, '* unless the King of Denmark shall have re- 
fused to join the affiance." It is said, indeed, that England accedes to the 
Convention of 1812, which contains a guarantee by Russia to Sweden ''of 
peaceable possession" of Norway. To this there are several satisfactory 
answers. If one power guarantees a possession to another hy a treaty con- 
taining several stipulations, a generar accession of that treaty by a third 
power cannot be taken to imply a specific accession to the guarantee, unless 
it be expressed or plainly referred to; because guarantees shall not be raised 
by implication, nor easily presumed. But the accession of England is in 
fact a qoalified accession. She engages to accede, " insomuch that she will 
oppose no ohstacle to the annexation, but assist by good offices and naval co- 
operation ; " and then the proviso, as well as the tenor of the convention ac- 
ceded to, show how these exertions are to be employed — viz. with refer- 
ence to the Danish crown. Again, a guarantee of peaceable possession is 
only a guarantee against princes and states; in. this case it is a guarantee 
a^iiMrt. the Danishgovernment, and any ally of Denmark. In order to' raise 
a guarantee so extraordinary as that contended for—vii. against the internal 
movements of tfie Norwegians — it is surely not going fcoo for to assert, that 
the most positive and unambiguous expressions would hate been requisite. 

Thirdly, there is an event expressly mentioned, in which tlie stipulations, 
whatever they may be, with respect to forcing the annexation of Norway, 
are to be void— viz. ^nraark having acceded to the Norther^ alliance pre- 

12' 
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\ious to the force being employed for obtaining Norway. ThiB throws \h(t 
friends of the treaty into a manifegt dilemma ; for they must either admit 
that the only force contemplated by the treaty is a force to be eierfpd 
against the Danish crown; or they must allow that the obligation of usins 
force against Norway ceased upon the accession of Denmark to the coalition, 
this accession having taken place before force was employed against the Nor- 
wegians; and, in either case, there is an end of the argument. The Coc- 
Ycntion of 1812, too, gives rise to the same argument. 

Fourthly, the treaty of Keil, January lA, iSlA, clearly shows in whal 
sense the stipulations of the former acis were understood by England. The 
10th article refers to the treaty between Denmark and Sweden, concluded on 
the same day, for the cession of Norway, and states it to be a satislactioo of 
the stipulations respecting Norway. * ' Whereas his Danish Majesty, in virtue 
of^the treaty of peace this day concluded with the King of Sweden, has ceded 
Norway to his said Majesty, for a certain provided indemnity ; his Britannic 
Majesty, who has Au8 seen his engagements contracted toUh Sweden in 
this respect fiilfilledt* promises to use his good offices, at the general peace, 
to obtain an indemnity for Denmark '*for the cession of Norway/' It is 
difficult, after signing and sealing this deed, for the English Govemmeot 
U} deny either that Norway has been ceded, or that the cession has beeo of 
the kind stipulated in the former treaties, or that England has been satisGed 
with that cession as sufficient to fulfil her obligations. 

Fifthly, we should be glad to be furnished with some precedents of a war 
waged against a people in pursuance of stipulations with their rulers. The 
treaty was made with Sweden, that is, vrith the Swedish government : it 
bound us to make war in a certain event, and in a particular manner, with 
Denmark, that is, with the Danish government. We go to war accordingly. 
We obtain the cession by the Danish government : and as far as the con- 
templation of the treaty extends, Norway is ceded to Sweden, and we make 
peace with Denmark. If Norway is Danish, we are at peace with it: if 
Swedish, we are in alliance with it. Can it, in contemplation of the treaty, or 
of the law of nations, be neither Danish nor Swedish ? Where are the pre- 
cedents for considering a province as separate and distinct from the govern- 
ment to which it belongs ? Even in the history of Poland no such precedent 
can be found. The statesmen, whose names are consigned to perpetual io- 
famy in the records of the partition, Vere too decorous, at least in forms, (o 
leave any such written evidence of their shame, as compacts to enslave or 
exterminate a people, and those execrable designs were compassed under 
the colour of engagements with a reference to the constituted authorities. 
But where is the obligation to end which we are supposed to have incurred? 
Mustive interfere with the internal affairs of the new Swedish province, as 
long as there may remain any discontent among its inhabitants? Shall we 
next be called upon to send horse into the towns, as often as an iosurrectioD 
may break out under the new dynasty? 

But, lastly, supposing, for the sake of argument, it were admitted that 
these treaties bound England to wage war against the Norwegians as a state 
separate from Denmark : we should be glad to know how a general engage- 
ment to co-operate by naval force, necessarily means only one species of 
naval co-operation, viz. blockade. Formerly this was a rare mode of makioc 
war : and for this reason, that Ks effects (all on the innocent multitude wKh 
fuHy more weight than upon the armed body of the state. Why then must 
naval co-operation, in this instance of ail others, be confined to the most 
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odbus species of naval war? If the Norwegians fit out vessels against the 
Russians and Swedes: if they have any naval arsenals or stations; if they 
are receiving warlike stores by sea, or conveying them coastwise ; and if the 
Swedish forces stand in need of maritime assistance ; in all these cases we 
might, according to the construction contended for, be bound to interfere. But 
why particularly cut off supplies of provisions ? Even attacking the general 
commerce .of the country, and leaving its supply of necessaries unimpeded, 
would be a performance of the stipulation quite consistent with the practice 
of modern warfare. How often have belligerents refrained from attacking 
fishing vessels? But still more material is it to observe, that a naval war may 
be carried on in all its branches, blockade alone excepted, without any. sus- 
picion of collusion or insincerity. The whole shipping of the enemy may be 
exposed to our cruizers,'«-those carrying innocent merchandise, as well as 
those carrying warlike stores, — those carrying provisions, as well as those 
laden With other goods ; and yet neutrals may be allowed to trade freely in 
all but contraband of war. Nay, this is the ordinary state of things in war ; 
and, until very lately, scarcely any other kind of war used to be, generally 
jspeaking, waged. Can a reason be devised for adopting, in the case of 
Norway, precisely the one method of naval co-operation most severe upon 
the body of the people, in preference to all the other modifications of war 
known in the practice of nations: — in preference to the species of warfare 
carried on for so large a portion of the last twenty years against France her- 
self? We have now been arguing upon the assumption, made merely for 
the sake of argument, that the treaties bind us to any operations at all against 
Norway as distinct from Denmark. 

It may be thought that we have gone too minutely and technically into 
the discussion of a question so much better rested upon general grounds and 
loftier principles. But the conduct of the argument on the opposite side has 
imposed upon us this necessity; for it is remarkable, that almost all the 
advocates of the blockade have admited how repugnant, both to their feelings 
and principles, the measure was, but defendedit on the ground of an absolute 
Decessity arising from the obligations of treaty. Now, if we have shown that 
these obligations exist not, we have done away the only defence of the war; 
and meet its supporters on the very ground of strict construction, chosen by 
themselves. We must now turn, however, to the more extensive views of 
the question. It involves the most important considerations, above all others 
important at the present moment, when the world is waiting in anxious, sus- 
pense for the final results of the late changes, and justly expects to see the 
reign of pillage and revolution succedeed by a period of quiet, in which re- 
gard will be^paid to right rather than power, — ^and the restorers of order will 
at any rate not imitate the worst parts of the system they have overthrown. 

By the-constitution of this country, the power of making wars and treaties 
is vested absolutely in the executive branch of the government. It is obvious 
that if this arrangement secures a greater degree of promptitude and decision 
in the management of foreign affairs, i^ also exposes the state to hazards of 
the most serious nature, liihfi Crown plunges into a war manifestly against 
the interests of the nation, hostilities must be persevered in, even although 
the parliament should seize the earliest opportunity to disapprove of the war; 
because the power, of making peace may depend on the [enemy as much as 
00 ourselves. But it is still more probable Hhat the parliament, however 
ruinous the war may be, and how certainly soever they would have refused 
lo sanction il hy a previous vote, wil), aftpr it has been entered into, support 
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the CrofVfjk in carrying it on, at least for a Geitain time. The ogiiffieDt, 
never to be resisted in such a case is, we have got into a scrape, no matter 
how, and we must do the best we can. In like maimer, if a treaty has been 
made htirtftil to tiie interests, and injurious to the bonoar, of the state, the 
yery same men who would have refused their previoos concuReoce, will be 
disposed to support die convention when it is once entered into. If to these 
considerations we add the unquestionable truth, that, by our popufair form of 
government, and the publicity which it necessarily gives to aH the iiego- 
ciations of the state, we are, at all events, not extremely well adapted to the 
skilful conduct of foreign affairs; it may, perhaps, be thought that the un- 
restrained power of peace and war in the executive is somewhat anomalous, 
as well as costly ; that it entails serious evils upon the country, while its only 
beneficial tendency is to create a degree of vigour which other parts of our 
constitution necessarily confine within very narrow limits. But, without 
entering further into this question, one thing is abundantly evident; diose 
who have, in the exercise of the prerosative, made a pernicious treaty, or, 
in the application of the superintending power, sanctioned it, come before 
the public with a very bad grace to defend a base or impolitic line of conduct, 
if all they can urge is an appeal to the obligations voluntarily contracted 
er approved by themselves, which bind them to such conduct. What 
is the sum of the defence offered by the authors of the blocdtade? . That 
they had a year before made an agreement with Sweden and Russia to starve 
the Norwegians into a surrender of their independence. They have no other 
pretext for the measure than this; they admit, nay contend, that they yoIud- 
tarily bound the country to use its naval resources in the forcible partition of 
the Danish dominions; not only in compelling Denmark to cede Norway, 
l)ut in reducing the Norwegians by the extremities of famine, to accept a 
foreign yoke; and that they did so engage, for the purpose of restoring the 
ancient and legitimate order of things in Europe. This ihey mu»i maintain; 
for, if they flinch from it but an indi, if they pretend to assert that ^ blockade 
was not in contemplation at &e conclusion of the treaty, there is an end ef 
tiieir case; the blockade is undefended. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great indifference, whether the treaty of iStS 
obhges us to hold this line of conduct or not, as far as the case of the 
government is concerned : the decision of the question either way, only 
removes the period of blame from one year to the other. The gor^nmeat 
was either guilty of binding itself in 1813 to the most proffigate policy, 
by a solemn and ddiberate act; or it is guilty of pursuing that policy toIbo- 
tarily in 181A. We apprehend the latter is the case, for the reasons already 
assiped — but the difference is immaterial to our present pmrpose. It id 
more important to consider the features of the policy itself 

Th^ act which we have sanctioned, Md are now diligently engaged in 
furthering, is the transference, without their own consent-r^gainstUieir d^ 
clared wishes--of nearly a million of people inhabiting aif extensive aad 
independent country, — ^attached to that country and its independence for 
ages,-^and abhorring all foreign yoke in a singular degree, Init more es- 
pecially the yoke of the nation lo whom weare subjectifig &em. It may heie 
bie proper Portly to state the relations between Denmark and Norway, for 
the purpose of showing that the latter is as completely an independent realm 
as Denmark or Sweden itself, and can in no respect be considered m a pro- 
vince of the Danish crown. 
Like all the other nortfiem ootintries, Norway was origin illy divided iito 
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a great oamber of petty Ungdoms or priDcipalities; and these were first uni- 
ted by conquest^ under one monarch, Harold Harfager,* about half a century 
after a similar umion had taken place^ in En^and under Egbert, in Scotland 
under Kenneth II., and in the West under Charlemagne. Harold's nume- 
rous &mily, legitimate and bastard, disturbed the peace and union which he 
had cemented : and, about a century and a half f afterwards, Norway was 
united to Denmark by Canute the Great, whose success was prepared by the 
perseculions of Olaus, or Olaftf the Martyr, and the consequent rebellion of 
his subjects* But the possessions of sovereigns in those troublous times were 
as variaMe as their rights were obscure and uncertain. The period from 
which we can clearly date the union with Denmark is the year iS60, when 
Hageo, Kiog of Norway, married the Princess Margaret of Denmark ; and 
since that time the two crowns have continued united. But it is worthy of 
notiee, that the same great queen, whose talents and conquests haye procured 
her the title of the Semiramis of the North, a few years afterwards, by th^ 
union of Calraar, extended her dominion over Sweden also; and that this 
country remained under the same dynasty with the rest of Scandinavia, untit* 
its liberation was effected by Gustavus Yasa, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. It might, then, with equal, some may even think with greater, 
propriety be contended, that Denmark was subjected to Norway, as that 
Norway was subjected to Denmark. The two kingdoms conti nued , in every 
respect whatever, separate and independent of ieach other although governed 
hy the same sovereigp. They had distinct constitutions, though formed on 
the same model. And when the oppressions of the nobility in 1660 made 
the crown and the people combine against them, and abolish the states in 
Denmaik, a similar revolution was effected in like manner by the> Norwe- 
gians, who since that period have, like the Danes, been governed by an un- 
limited monarchy. But thetr ancient laws remained ; and, as often as any 
new edict was issued in Denmark, which was meant to be extended ov^jr- 
Norway, itg publication as a Norwegian law was requisite, exactly i^n the^ 
<ame form as if the realms had been under separate monarcbs. The two- 
countries have» therefore^ distinct constitutions, though both under the same • 
absolute sovereign. 

In point of population, Norway is nearly equal to all the rest of the Danist£> 
<tomioion»-^its extent is far greater : and if the courage, hardiness, and vir- 
tues the of people be taken into the account, and natural strength of the 
country be also considered, it is beyond all comparison the most important 
niember of the state. Easily defensible on almost its whole extent of fron- 
tier, it has great facilities for attacking Sweden, the second city of which 
country lies wholly exposed to an inroad, as was seen in 1788, when the in- 
terference of the English minister alone, and a threat of bombarding Co- 
penhagen, prevented Gottenburgh from being destroyed by a Norwegian 
force. The hatred of the Swedes is deeply rooted in the minds of the people ;. 
and, as generally happens^ this feeling is mutual between the two nations, 
fhetriumphft, however, of which they can boast over each other are very 
unequally divided. The Swedish arms have never attacked Norway but to 
t^ foiled, Gustavus Adolphus marched an army into it, with the co-ope- 
i^tion of Flemish and Scotch auxiliaries from the coast; but not a man of' 
this force escaped. Charles X. attacked it three several times, invl658, 
^659, and 16&0, with large bodies of troops, and his best generals : — ^and h& 

* A D. S75. Bunching, i. 181. . t An. Dom» 1028. 
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was signally defeated In each altetnpt. Charles XII. invaded Norway in 
1 716, and again in 1718, when he lost his life in the expedition, at the head 
of above A0,000 men. |The attempt completely failed ; and, of an army of 
10,000 men which he had marched against Drontheim, all but SOOperislied 
in the retreat, ft*om the severity of the climate. Such annals as these, we 
may well believe, form at this moment the favourite and familiar recol- 
lections of the brave people, whom an execrable repetition of the Polish 
partition is tormenting with the fruitless attempt to deliver them over to 
foreign bondage. We assert, that no power exists upon earth to transfer a 
people in possession, like cattle ; that every treaty, to effect such a transfpr- 
ence, is a nullity; and that every attempt at executing any bargain of lbi$ 
sort is a public crime of the deepest die. We are willing to put this matter 
upon any ground that thedefenders of the|B1ockade may point out ; and thoup:h 
authority and precedent can no more justify the measure than they could (he 
African Slave Trade, or the Partition of Poland, yet we are ready to try Ihe 
question even by an appeal to the authorities most usually cited in questions 
touching the Law of nations. 

The authority of Grotius has been much relied upon by the advocates of 
the Blockade ; and, undoubtedly, whatever comes under the sanction of thai 
venerable name is deserving of the greatest attention. But we mast premise, 
that, upon this particular question, the oldestauthorities are far from bein^ the 
most weighty : for it is intimately connected with, and indeed flows from. 
those principles of liberty and of popular right which were but feebly as- 
serted, and obscurely defined, and most reluctantly admitted before the latter 
part of the seventeenth century ; nay, we might say, which never Teached 
their perfect form, nor were ftjily recognised, till the period of the Americafl 
war. However, the opinion of Grotius has been exceedingly misrepresent- 
ed; and, when rightly understood, it seems substantially to contain i 
remarkable confirmation of the doctrine for which we are cootendin?, 
although one or two remarks may appear to have a different tendency. In 
the chapter where he discusses the lawful grounds of resistarice to tbesovt^ 
reign, he enumerates, among others, the alienation of the kingdom by the 

{rince, or the rendering it depandent on another (Lib. I. cap, iv. % 10. D^ 
ur. Bel. etPac.|^This proposition, beseems to think, is too " positively laid 
down by some; for he adds, **when the right to a kingdom is acquired, 
either by election or legal succession, such an act of alienation is in itseU 
void ; "and he therefore doubts if a mere nullity can give ajright to exist, orcoo- 
vey any right at all :* * yet, " continues he, ' Mf a king should endeavour actually 
to deliver up his kingdom, or subject it to another, I doubt not but, in such case, 
he may be resisted ; for sovereignty is one thing, and the manner of holding: it 
another. The people may hinder any change in the latter ; the power of mail- 
ing such a change not being comprehended in the right of sovereignty." 
And he adds, after his manner, an application of a maxim of Seneca, import- 
ing that '* though our father is to be obeyed in all things, yet not in thof^^ 
whereby he ceases to be our father." * In another part of the treatise, ne 

* ^ Si lamen rex reipK& etiam tradere regoum. aut aubjicere Rioliatur, quia et retiall in bv 
potsit, DOD dubito. Altud est en'ito ut diximu* imperium; allud hab^ndi modus, qui oe mu'i*" 
obstara potest populus ; id enim sub imperio compreheosum non est.** (Lib. I. cap. viii. ^ 10 
It is to ba obserired that sereral sections of tliis chapter are devoted to the defence of mitoiitiuilj 
high doctrines of prerogative ; indeed, almost all the learning upon the subject of Don-r<*sliitso<«'. 
and the quotations and anecdotes rmipectiog it, whether in the sacred or profane writingp» sret-^ 
be found assembled here : not that Grotius overlooks the exceptions to his rule : one of thr«e «« 
bare now noticed : ai)other, is the grota misrule ood hostile conduct of the prinee— as larjc s 
loophole as any Whig could wish. 
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find the doctrine still more broadly asserted. He contends/ that sovereignty 
may be alienated by the partes having a just title to it ; and he states these to 
be, the sovereign in ptUrikionial crowns ; the sovereign and people together, 
in crowns not patrimonial. It is justly observed by Barbeyrac, that this 
distinction is untenable ; because, "when you ask what a patrimonial crown 
is, the doctors answer, one that is alienable ; and when you ask what crowns 
are alienable, the answer is, those which are patrimonial. However, pass- 
ing over this objection for the present, we shall only remark, that from the 
facts already stated, it is plain, that if there be such a thing as a crown not 
patrimonial, Norway affords the instance ; and, therefore, the doctrine laid 
down respecting such crowns applies strictly to the present c(uestion. It is 
as follows: — After maintaining that a free people, or a king, with the 
concurrence of his people, may alienate the sovereignty, he adds, '* But if 
indeed any part of Aie people be transferred, as they have a right to assent, 
so bave they likewise aright to oppose such alienation." And again he says, 
that if it be denied ''that the people themselves can alienate the sovereignty 
over a part of themselves, much less can this be done by the king, who, though 
he be invested with the full sovereignty, yet does not possess it with the full 
rightsof property."— Lib. II. cap. vi. § 9. * 

The only exception, then, to these principles which Grotius allows is the 
case of piatrimonial dominions. This distinction is laid down not very con- 
sistently, nor very clearly, by him ; but his commentators and successors 
have refused to admit it. Barbeyrac, as we have already seen, denies it ; 
and, after urging other reasons beside the one above cited, he adds, that 
whatever becomes of the question, one principle is plain, that wherever any 
doubt arises to which class a kingdom belongs, it ought to be reckoned non- 
patrimonial. These just and rational principles are to be found in his French 
notes; but the Latin commentary likewise states the same doctrine. *' Re 
ver^,"sayhe, '' nullum omnino regnum est inpalrinionio, nisi ex consensu, 
expresso vel tacito, Populi. (Lib. I. cap. iii. § 11. not. n, n.) Gronovius, 
io a short note to the passage where Grotius is mentioning the position, 
''Quaedamimperiaesse in pleno jure proprietatis, id est, in patrimonio im- 
peranlis," very flatly denies it in these concise terms, **Ne hoc quidemadmi- 
serim." (Ibid. § 12. not. AO.) Perhaps it may appear the less extraordinary, 
that the commentator should so peremptorily contradict his author, when we 
find the grounds upon which the latter rests his notion of patrimonial king- 
doms being transferable. They resolve themselves into a futile distinction 
taken by Grotius, between alienating men, and alienating the dominion over 
them. (Ibid § 12. div. 3.) PufiendorfT passes over the distinction very lightly 
in discussing the power of alienation ; he merely says, that he is not 
going to enquire how far that power pxtends over a kingdom ''quod in pa- 
trimonio regis est : " and if we are to look for the definition of this sove- 
reignty in a former section, where he treats of the rights of princes over the 
property of their subjects, we find that he intends, by it, the sovereignty 
vested in a prince who is absolute master of his subjects, and proprietor of 
their persons and effects; — a limitation which excludes all question as to 
right of alienating the kingdom. On the other hand, this great lawyer 
strenuously denies the right of alienation in the general case. The follo.wing 
passages are so remarkable, one of them apparently meant for the present 

* ^ At iiDperlam in populi partem si alieoare populo non licet^ multo mioas regi, imperium etsi 
plenum babenti, attamen non plene, ut supra distinximus -,*'^referriDg to the passage cited from 
Lib. L e. yiii. in our last note. 
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case* Ibat we shall give the origind words :-— - ' Nihil egereregem. qui regDum 
in aliiun prc^rid auctoriiate transferre aggreditur, oec subditos islo actii regi« 
teneri ; Temin hie, noo mious popuU quam rogis 4eMiseiisuai tequiri . Nam 
uU merito regi regnum non recte eripitor, ita neo miio pc^ulo alius rex 
poiest obtrudi." * The Btroug assertioo of a high tnooarohy doclrioe in this 
passage, that kings hate righU different from those of Irusteee, renders the 
sounder doctrine which follows in favour of the people the more. weighty . 
Few persoiis, we hope, will be found disposed to follow Ihe auttorio deny- 
ing that kin^ may be resisted and deposed for misgoveroment; but it is 
remarkable, that even he who holds this courtly faith, admits that kings 
cannot transfer their subject^. In the sequel, he puts the case of Norway as 
procisely as possible. ''Quod si autem r^« nece^itate adactus cum hoste 
validiare pacem, hac lege fecerit, uC ipsi certam regionem eoncedai, f uir 
tumewxHi ceMianiemiradunt; arbitramur debere quidem tpsum ex ei^dein 
sua prsBsidia deducere, et oon impedire quominus victor ejus possesaionem 
adprebendat. Haudquicquem tamen eandem oogere poterit, ut omnino sese 
in alterius ditionem tradat. Neque ilia regie ulla obtigatione videUir im- 
pediri, quominus si viribus suis confidat, se occupare volenti resislat, aui 
peculiarem deinceps civitatemconatituat."*— De Jur. Nat. ei Gent. Lib. YIII. 
cap. V. ^ 9. See also S 1. f 

YaUel lays down the most sound and liberal principles upon this subject. 
After denying that there can be audi a thing as propcky, strictly so called* 
in a people or empire, and treating with still more marked reprobation the 
slavish notion, that men ever part with their natural rights, so far as to re-- 
tain no voice in the question most interesting to them, who shall rule them; 
and rejecting, with indignation, the idea of treating human beings '* like 
flocks of sheep, who must await in silence the decision that sends them to 
the butcher, or restores them to the shepherd," this author comes to the 
point of patrimonial kingdoms ; and, consistently with the foregoing prin- 
ciples, he rejects the expression as inapplicable. He maintains, that the 
consent of the people, tacit or expressed, their will declared or delegated, 
must be interponed to make any alienation of the sovereignty over them 
valid* '' There can be no alienation, strictly speaking, of sovereign power,'' 
he says; — ''all real sovereignty is in its nature inalienable." (Droits des 
Geos, Liv. I. ch. v.) He then alludes to the instances of such alienation, 
given by Grotius ; and observes, first, that these are for the most part abuses 
of power, and not exercises of right ; and next, that the people themselves 
have consented to them willingly, or by having been compelled from without. 
To prove the right of alienation, he says, an example must be found of a 
people resisting the transference attempted to be made by its rulers, and 
univowilly condemned as rebellious for this opposition. 

Such were the sound and enlightened views of national independence and 
popular rights entertained by the great jurists of former times, though sub- 

* " The ■orereiflTB who attempto to tranafer hia kingdom to another, by hit lole antkorily, doe« 
ao ^act in itself null and f oid, and not binding upon nia subject!. To make such a ooot eyan«e 
yalid, the consent of the peopfe it required, as well as of the prince. For as a kin|^ cannot ha? e 
his dominions takea from him agaioat hit will, to neither caiLaaothar toveraiga ba impoted apoo 
the people acainst their will." 

f ^ Bnt should a king be compelled, by superior force, to make peace, oa condition of giTiog 
ttp a particohtr profince, which retitts the trantfer^nce, then, 1 am of optoioo, flki$l«'he ought to 
withdraw hit troopt from it, and not obstmctthe oonqueror in taking possession. Bat he can bj 
no manner of meatit oompel it to turrender ittelC to a foreign yoke. Nor does there exist aoj 
obligation to rattrain ita inhabitantt from relying upon their own resouroes, resitting the power 
that desiret to reduce them, and forming a new andsteparate slate." 
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jecto oi arbitriHry mbnardiies. They coiiM find no kntance erf a people ttig- 
matised as rebek for disobeying the Governnient which souj^t to barter them 
away like cattle to foreign masters.' Has it been reserved (or the nineteenth 
century to furnish such a ispecimen of perverted judgment,— ^and most Eng-** 
land lead the way in pronouncing the unjust decree? 

Having appealed at onee to the fountain-head pf all authority upon such 
questions, the doctrines laid down by tiie greatest jurisconstilts, by (he men 
whose nauies, at least, are always in the mouths of practical statesmen, 
whose dieta are freely resorted to as often as they conceive them suited to 
their purposes, we may be excused from the l€»8 grateful labour of citing 
for inferior aothorities, the often rqteated arguments of those politicians 
theoraelves whose conAiet we are examining. The ground now occupied by 
us, is precisdy that on which they have so often taken their stand against 
France and her Allies. It is the substance of all their infectives against the 
new, or revoluldonary, order of things; and when they poured out those 
invectives, we believe, they always addressed, as far as opinions of the 
enemy s conduct went, a nation nearly unatotmoos. Any doubt 61 the in* 
justice of French aggression, any hesitation or coolness in desiring to see it 
checked, was never shown, even in the most factious times, by a single 
person <rf consequence in this country. Upon the probability of succeeding 
against the enemy, and still more, upon the wisdom of the means taken with 
that view, there might be a difference of opinion. That the Cintra conven* 
tion, the advance to Talavera, the scanty supply of troops, the march into 
the heart of the country, followed by the disastrous retreat to Corunna, were 
the best means of assisting the Spaniards, might well be questioned. ' Some 
doubted the policy, to say nothing of the honesty, of bomltarding Copen- 
hagen, and quarrelling with Russia. Others ventured to dispute the pro*- 
priety of going to war with America when all ^ rest of the world was 
leagued against our commerce. And persons there were of a sceptical turn 
of mind, and prone to nice refinements of reasoning, who hesitated about 
the blessings of our memorable campaigns against tte yellow fever in the 
West Indies, or the ague in Walcheren^ But not even one of those visionary 
speculators ever denied, that the liberation of Spain and Holland, or the 
repression of French injustice, was our duty as well as our interest; no one 
ever doubted that all die condemnation bestowed upon the enemy's pro- 
ceedings was merited, and (hat his preponderance was wholly incompatible 
with file independence of other states. Certainly, the most pointed repro-- 
bation of &e treaty respecting Norway and the blockade, is to be sought for 
in the state papers and harangues so oilen put forth by the authors of those 
measures; and it is not a little surprising to find them choosing, for their 
conversion to die very worst principles of France, the moment when the^ 
French principles iiave been arrested by events in vvhich the politicians 
alluded to have had as great a share as in the abundance of last harvest,—^ 
unless indeed we look to fiie effects produced by their former patronage of 
those purer doctrines they seem now to have abandoned. 

To adduce examples of this marvdlous inconsistency would be a work 
tedious in iM'oportion to its facility and the copiousness of the materials for 
performing it. We shall only select two instances ; the one, being the 
solitary case of approbation bestowed by the present government upon 
Ibe policy of their adversaries when in office ; the other, being their 
own language respecting, what they termed, '' the universal Spanish 
aalion." 
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The rapid mceemion of changes in events abroad, and in parties at home, 
may have eflfoced from the reader's memory the extraordinary degrM; ol 
applause which the condact of ministers towards Prussia in April 1806, and, 
still more, their manner of treating the question both in Parliament and id 
their manifestoes, called forth from their antagonists, the authors of the tffri 
cible transference of Moiiway. This, it was said, is really dignified a J 
spirited conduct. Who now fears that Mr. Fox will hold too moderate a tou 
in his department? Such was the chorus raised on that occasion ; and man| 
who joined in it took the opportunity, as happens in such matters, of rememn 
bering themselves ; they avowed their entire conversion to the new ministrrj 
and joined them heart and hand with all their forces, — ^not at all becanse tbej{ 
were aware that it was a good concern, and that opposition was bopelesi,-- 
but singly because the conduct of government in this instance won theoi over 
We shall look, however, only to the master artist. A more lavish panegyric 
Ihan Lord Casllereagh pronounced upon the ministers, in the debate U 
April 23d, cannot be found in the history of party civility. He gave tiie 
address moved by Mr. Fox his ''entire and unqualified concurrence;" "ao^ 
expressed'' his cordial approbation "of the sentiments with which it was in- 
troduced.'' He spoke of '' the manly conduct of the government," which 
made it ** impossible for any candid man to refuse them his praise/' He 
dwelt on ''their firmness, judicially^ tempered with conciliation ;" thfir 
" maintaining the dignity and resolution which became them"— -or, ash<; 
phrased it, ** pressingly became them ;"— with other elaborate praise of (li^; 
same quality : and he said that Mr. Fox ** had put the argument upon sudi 
broad grounds, and supported his measure by reasoning so irresistiUe/' that 
he could add nothing to it. Now let us see what called forth all this eulo- 
^ium.' Truly a most admirable speech, and one well worthy of the illustrious 
man who made it, — among the last which he delivered, — but a spepcb 
stating, in the most unqualified form, the doctrines we are now maintaiotnjL 
The following are the passages which were the most loudly applauded bj 
the present Ministers and their adherents in the country. '' Instead of k*^ 
sening the ignominy of the cession, it was a great increase of dishonour in 
sell a brave and loyal people for what was called an equivalent; it was » 
union of every thing that was contemptible in servility, with every Uuog thai 
was odious in rapacity." Again, as the climax of reasons in defence ot (he 
war with Prussia, he says, — '* Above all, we shall avoid giving our sandion 
to that principle which has been lately adopted, of transferring thesiibjeci< 
of one prince to another, in the way of equivalents, and under the preteitcrf 
convenience and mutual accommoaation. The wildest schemes that eier 
were before broached, would not go so tar to shake the foundations of ail 
established government as this new practice. If we are to make exchanp^r 
let us exchange those things which are the proper objects of exchange ; let 
us give a field for a ffeld,^r let us exchange its stock, its oxen and its sbrep. 
— but let us not consider the people of a country, or tbesubjeeU of a sutp. 
as matter for exchange or barter. There must be in every nation a cerlaio 
attachment of the people to its form of government, without which no nation 
can subsist. This principle, then, of transferring the subjects of one prince 
Co another, strikes at the foundation of every government, and the exiMcof** 
of every nation." We are delighted in being able to cite these words, ht 

* Notprobabl/ with anr aDoniMi Id tb^ great tudicial talenlf wbieh in that eabinH nitof ^^ 
■oppowd to bare Aoneurrnd In tbi» mcainre^ from the double portion of judge* mfuied io it. » -* 
merely bj a mktake tot )udieiou§ly»** 
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Ifaeir intrinsic value, and Ihe high authority belonging to them, as ivell as 
for the more immediate puirpose of the present argument,— ^the ample appro- 
Intion of them bestowed by the authors of the lamentable measure now 
Qoder consideration. In the House of Lords, a similar concurrence was 
lYowed in the sentiments of Lord Grenville, by his adversaries, one of whom 
praised the proceedings of government as ''becoming a great and just 
nation. " Lord Grenville expressed then the same hi^ sentiments which 
he has, with his accustomed firmness and consistency, declared upon the 
Norwegian question. He spoke of the cession '' as monstrous, unjust, con-i 
Irary to the law of nations;" and he said, that in the retaliatoi'y measures 
proposed, he wished, ''above all things, to mark our abhorrence of the 
abominable principle, that a power may indemnify itself at the expense of its 
weaker nei^bour.*' * 

It is difQcult to find a single speech or state paper touching upon the 
conduct of France towards Spain, in which the same principles are not 
clearly recognised. We shall only refer to the Declaration of 1809, upon 
the rupture of the negociation that had been commenced under ihe media- 
tion of Austria. The following passage must for ever shut the mouths of 
its authors upon the late glorious conduct of the Norwegians ; but their si*^ 
lence will afford them no refuge from the charge of gross inconsistency 
which it brings against them, acting, as they are now, the selfsame part, 
so loudly reprobated in th^ French government : — " The reply returned 
by France to the proposition of his Majesty casts off at once the thin dis- 
guise which had been assumed for a momentary purpose; and displays, 
with less than ordinary reserve, the arrogance and injustice of that govern- 
ment. The universal Spanish Nation is degraded by the appellation of the 
Spanish Insurgents; and the demand for the admission of the government 
of Spain as a party to any negociation, 4S rejected as inadmissible and in- 
sulting. With astonishment, as well as with grief, his Majesty has received 
from the Emperor of Russia a reply similar in effect, though less inde- 
corous in tone and manner. The Emperor of Russia also stigmatises as 
Insurrection the glorious efforts of the Spanish people in behalf of their 
legitimate Sovereign, and in defence of the independence of their country ; 
thus giving the countenance of his Imperial Majesty's authority to an usur- 
pation which has no parallel in the history of the world." — And these are 
the men — the authors of this Declaration, who now affect to think a treaty 
<lictated to the King of Denmark by force, is binding upon the whole 
people of Norway , according to the duty of their allegiance ; that a treaty 
made between Sweden and Russia, can legalise the cession of Norway by the 
Banish Court, without consulting a single Norwegian ; and that England, 
having acceded to, or sanctioned, such a bargain, is bound in honour (ih\B 
is the happy phrase ) — in honour — to starve the brave inhabitants of the 
country into a calamitous surrender of their existence as a nation ! 

In the midst of the irresistible reasons which surround us on every $ide 
against the fetal measures under discussion, we are naturally anxious to 
find out by what arguments or pretexts they are defended. For these, 
however, we seem to search in vain. We can get no further than an 
appeal to the supposed faith of a treaty : and when we shape the questioii 
so as to exclude any such consideration, by asking for the justification of 
the treaty, made as it was by those whose conduct i^ the subject of dispute» 

^ See ParliamqQtarjr Dttbates, vol. Ti.,p. 883^— 867. 
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their defence appears to be at an end. In this extremity, they haye re- 
eourse to a most perilous, ve may say a desperate argument. They main- 
tain that the incorporation with Sweden is advantageous to Norway ; they 
have die unparalleled effrontery to speak of liberty, and assert that tho 
Norwegians will become partakers of a free constitution. It is even re- 
ported, but we presume most incorrectly, that certain learned persons did 
not scruple in parliament to compare the union of the two countries to the 
happy arrangement which consolidated the strength and liberties of this 
idaDO* There is some difBculty in treating such vile sophisms ( if iDdoed 
they do proceed from delusion, and not from a wish to deceive} with the 
gravity whieh a subject like this ought to impose. The whole slatemeDt, 
however, is unfounded in fact ; and if H were as true as it is false, the cod- 
elusion sought to be drawn from it would still be ridiculously unfair. 

As may easily be supposed, this hypocritical pretence is loudly pro- 
elainaed by the Swedish government. His Swedish Majesty (that is to say, 
the Grown Prince , who owes his own met€mtorpho8i8 from one of Bona- 
parte's generals, into a kgiiimate Sovereign, solely to the free choice of 
the Swedish people,) declares, that he has resenred to the Nom-egians 
** all those essential rights which constitute public liberty; '* — and parti- 
cularly, he promises Uiem a constitution ** analogous to the wants of the 
country, and founded on representation and taxation." This constitution 
tfiey are to form entirely themselves; he will *' in no way interfere with it 
directly;" aH he intends is, to have a veto upon what they shall adopt, aod 
merely *' to trace the first lines of its foundation, leaving the 8uperstruchin> 
to them." Perhaps this eiqutsite morsel of diplomacy might be suflScieni 
with most persons, and spare the necessity of further reasoning upon tht* 
matter. But, we may add, that this offer of a constitution from Qle Swede; 
to the Norwegians, is a bait precisely of the same kind that a similar oiler 
irould be from France to England, coupled with a condition of absolute 
submission in the first instance. The hatred of the two nations is mutual 
and strong ; a Swede and an enemy are synonymous expressions among tiif 
mountains of old Norway; — with this only difference, that enmity, in 
common cases, may cease, and peace succeed to it; but the hatred of the 
Norwegians to the Swedes Is almost as ancient as the defiles which forbid tlieir 
approach. When England shall forget Agincourt and Cressy , and wish thai 
tiie Channel were filled up which doubles the defences of her indepen* 
dence — then may the men of Norway cease to exult over 0ie disasters if 
Charles X., and to point with proud delight to Frederickdiald, as the alur 
where his rash descendant was sacrificed to the liberties of their couotr> 
A thousand facts prove, that any attempt at giving happiness to a peopl. 
who detest you, by taking them under your protection whether they ^i"' 
lOr no, can have no other effect but to crush their spirit, while it extingiiisl)!^ 
the very possibility of improvement. This must InfelliMY be the fate ^^ 
auch a scheme, even where it is conceived in perfect gooa faith ; but, o: 
the part of Sweden, in the present instance, it is the vainest and most it^ 
auiting of all pretences. The Norwegians feel no grievances under th< : 
present government. It is not a free one ; — but it is, whether from poll^ 
or indolenee, or necessity, an inactive and mild administration. Its ev^- 
lenee is, in scarcely any shape whatever, felt by the people. — The Dar>^ 
«re not much loved; — they are not strong;— they are di8tant,-*^nd the 
let the Norwegians alone. — Nol oppressive taxes, — no feudal privilege ;- 
no conscription, except to serve in their national militia ; — no standin* 
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trmy which can endanger Iheir repose. All they want ift, that which 
Sweden haa in reality not much more of than JXenmark, — ^formal seeirlties 
ind checks to the Royal prerogatives. They may obtain these for them- 
elves from their hereditary Danish rulers : — from Iheir Swedish conque- 
Drs they never can expect it. 

And who is it that says to them, <' Let me reduce yoo to subjection, in 
M-der to make you the more free ? " General Bemadolte, now heir-apparent 
the Swedish crown, undoubtedly ; — but a soldier trained in the most 
irbitrary and most military school of modem times. It is very true, that 
Ihe personal qualities of a ruler form no solid ground of refusal to treat with 
liim as a foreign prince ; and that if a nation chooses to live under the yoke 
3f Ihe worst of men or ot governments, no foreign slate has a right to object. 
But, when a personage comes forward with his offers to take us into his 
keeping for our own good,-^we are called upon to eiamine a little closely 
his claims to confidence and credit. It is in this point of view that we 
are disposed to admit into the argument that portion of Sir Philip Erdncis's 
pamphlet which treats of the Grown Prince, — although we are far from 
agreeing with him in the use which he makes of it, to prove that the Prince 
Regent should refrain from the usual oourteaies towards his royal brother: 
—for it would be a most dangerous and ditfieult task to examine the relitive 
daiiiiB of royal personages in this light. The qualities of the Grown Ihrinoe 
are, however, most material to the Norwegians, in estimating the value of 
bis professions in their favour ; and therefore they will naturally enou^ 
examine v<iiat is said, chiefly on the authority of officers hi^ in our service, 
respecting hte supposed deficiency in '* personal resolutiott;" and also 
toaching the contents of his Royal Highness's trunks, when acciifenfally 
searched in the Polish campaign. It would be improper to detail particulars, 
IB the present state of our relations with Sweden ; |)ut the facls are fblly 
sUled in Sir Hobwi Wilson's «' Sketch, *' p. 85. ; and p. 18. elseq. of Sir 
P. Francis's tract. 

la tn^, it signifies very little whether the offers in question are sincere 
or not ; irery litUe whether Sweden can bestow advantages or not upon 
Norway ; very little whether the union is capable or not of hetterhn^ ih& 
ctmiiHfm of the Norwegians in the ordinary sense of the phrase. That 
ttnioii is compulsory; and therefore it Is a subjugation. This is enough. 
It answers every thing that the wit of man can devise in fovonr of Ihe Swedish 
proposition, and our armed support of H. Happiness itself, forced upon a 
rational being against his will, is a contradiction in terms. But the argu*- 
neni we are now dealing with is not new ; and when we find that it has 
been regularly brou^t forward to varnish over the worst pages in the annals 
of public injustiee, we may well be excused for turning suddenly away from 
it, and rather marvdling at the boldness which can onoe more advance it 
with any gravity of countenance. 

It was under such pretences as these that the most detestable of crimes 
ever perpetrated by a government, the partition of Poland, was begun and 
coneluded. " The happiness of the Poles " was perpetually in the mouths 
of the actors during Uie whole course of that dreadfbl tragedy; and the 
public order issued the day after th^ inhuman massacre of Warsaw, descrih- 
iog the Empress Gattierine as'* a tender mother^ only solicitous for the 
bappiness of her children," directed '' the Poles to give thanks to God iri 
^\ their churches for the blessings conferred upon them.*'-<--S0e No. 
XUV. p. 316. 
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When France purchased from Genoa the island of Corsica, in 1768, and 
sent an army thither to compel the hrave inhabitants to submit, the same 
language was used, and the same hypocritical pretexts held forth to the de- 
rision of mankind. The royal declaration of Compeigne sets out with the 
statement, that the king takes possession of the island " merely for the 
good of the people." It promises them '* all the advantages they can 
desire, if they submit to our sovereign rights. " It does not fail, exactly 
in t^e spirit of the manifestoes against Poland and Norway, to point out 
the " disturbances by which they had been distressed for so many years 
past." It theA proceeds with full a^d regal solemnity. ** We will watch 
over the prosperity, the glory, and happiness of our dear people of Corsica 
in general, and of every individual in particular, with the sentiments of a 
paternal heart. We will maintain, upon our royal word, the conditions we 
have promised in regard to the form of government, to the nation, and lo 
those who shall show themselves most zealous and most ready to submit to 
our obedience ; and we hope that nation, enjoying this advantage and our 
protection by such precious ties, will not put us upon treating them as 
rebels, and perpetuate, in the island of Corsica, disturbances which cannot 
but prove destructive to a people whom we have adopted with complacency 
among the number of ourv subjects." Is not this the very language of the 
present day, except perhaps that less is said about a free government and 
representation than would doubtless have been inserted, had the proclamation 
been issued after the French and American revolutions ? Yet, next to the 
partition of Poland, the invasion of Corsica is perhaps the act most generally 
and loudly reprobated in modern times, previous to the late convulsions ; 
insomuch that a court-poet has lately ventured to assert, with perhaps some 
exaggeration, " that the foulest murderer who ever perished by (he hands 
of the executioner, has inGnitely less guilt upon his soul than the states- 
man who concluded tliis treaty, and the monarch who sanctioned and con- 
firmed it." * 

To take only one other example, the line of argunpient now under con- 
sideration furnished a favourite topic to the slave-traders, for many a long 
year of successful sophistry and misrepresentation. The negroes were so 
miserable in their own barbarous country ; so comfortable and happy in our 
polfshed dominions! — Nay, the slave-trader was held up as the African's 
friend ; as the civiliser of his country. Surely some of the able advocates of 
the abolition in Parliament could scarcely have forgotten this circumstance, 
when they so lately gave their support to the blockade, upon the express 
ground, as it is said, of the union with Sweden being for the good of the 
Norwegians. But such is the inconsistency of men , in discussions where their 
zeal is cold, and their feelings thwarted by other yiews and habits. The 
eminent and worthy individuals to whom we allude seem to have two minds, 
each furnished with a complete and several assortment of recollections, 
reasonings, and feelings, but wholly unconnected with one another, and 
capable of being used separately, as occasion may require. .They have an 
abohtion mind, and an every-day mind. One day in seven, or thereabouts, 
they use the former; at all other times they meax the latter most ordinary 
instrument : and, were not the belief of their personal identity preserved by 

* Southey'a Life vf Lord Nelson, vol. i. p. lOS.^As exirayagancc is not very fiiToambie to 
consistency^ ure should not greatly wonder at the next birth-day ode commemorBtiog Norway tsA 
blockade. It will re<iuire some ingenuity indeed ; for in the same pawsiage we find great iDdigimiioa 
expressed at the notion of ^ao;r bargain and sale justifying one country in takmg posaessioaof 
aooiher against the will of the tnliabitants.'' 
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their outward appearance, it would be impossible for their hearers to re- 
cognise them. — How they themselves can go on without mistakes upon this 
cardinal point, and indeed serious differences with themselves, is not st) 
easily understood ; unless, indeed, that as there is no end of human delusions, 
so are there luckily no limits to the charity and forgiveness exercised by a 
man towards himself. 

The evils which must result from, the measure under discussion^ are so 
obvious, that we have rather, dwelt upon the parts of the question less 
exposed to the general view. Great and manifold as they are, however, 
the one which stands forward, and throws the rest into the shade, is the 
mischief of shaking to its very foundations the wholesome principle hitherto 
so happily inculcated by England, that she is the protector of national in- 
dependence, and the enemy of unjust aggression all over the world. Our 
conduct in India may no doubt have created doubts upon this subject ; and 
the affair of Copenhagen stands on recordto confirm them. But no tran- 
saction, to which we were parties, ever set public principle so completely 
at defiance as the present ; and we have chosen to stamp Ourselves as acces- 
sories to a crime equal to any of the enemy's, at the moment when his pro- 
fligacy had visibly worked his ruin. It is indeed a sad abatement of the 
general rejoicing, that when men had seen with delight the downfall of in- 
justice, atid were anxiously expecting, in the restoration of Europe to its 
lawful possessors, and in the recognition of ancient principles, the best reward 
for their past toils, the firmest security for future repose, — their eyes should 
be fated to behold such acts of apostasy from those principles, on the part 
of iheir warmest friends. The war is, generally speaking, at an end ; Europe 
is ODce more independent : — but hostilities must yet be continued in one 
quarter for the purpose of showing that England; as well as France, can 
make war upon freedom ; and that she does not hate tyranny, or love liberty, 
for their owh sakes, but only insofar as the tyrant is French, and the 
freeman is her own ally. The indifference exhibited towards Poland is 
indeed another melancholy proof of similar. inconsistency. But let us hope 
Ihat the voice of the country may yet be raised with effept on both these 
kindred subjects; and that the triumph of injusticp, and of thet real enemies 
of England, wiH be but short-lived. 



INVESTIGATION OF THE DISPUTES WHICH LED TO THE 

LAST WAR WITH AMERICA.* 

Wi propose on this occasion to offer a few reflections to our readers upon 
the subject of the disputes with America.* With a view to assist the people 
in considering the question relating to. this last subject, we purpose at present 
lo treat of tbem in a plain and intelligible shape. They are indeed such as 
^^Y one may easily understand ; and it would be hard to conceive a point 
i^ore worthy of exercising the attention of the country, or a moment better 
calculated to rouse them to a view of their dearest interests. The universal 

* The Crisis of the Dispote with America. By a Merchant of the Old School. Vol. xix. 
p. 290. Pehrnary, 1811. / 

t The iotrodnctory remarks on the pamphlet which occasioned thin essay to be written, and Qn 
we eondiict of hia late Majesty, when Prince of Wales, relative to the Catholic question are 
onuiied. -« *» 

rot. ir. 18 
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prevalence of distress^ and the general tendency towards disconlent, sre 
admitted. To a certain degree, says one class of reasoners, the policy of 
the enemy has succeeded ; and the Continent is closed to our trade. The 
enemy's policy, say their opponents, seconded by our own, has eftecled 
what, alone, it never could have done ; and, by the concurrence of the two 
systems, England is excluded from the continental market. Both agree in 
the fact; each party acknowledges the result has been, to confine our 
trade, and reduce the demand for our wares. Then, the next measured 
' our rulerd being an American war, it is for the country to reflect, how vaU 
an addition this would make to its distresses. Or, if the interruption of 
intercourse with America has already been complete, and if to this cause ii 
to be ascribed a part of the pressure, it is for the country to consider, how 
great,' and how instantaneous a relief the renewal of that intercourse would 
bring. Why then should we go to war with America? And wherefore do 
we not suffer that intercourse to be restored? These are questions whidi 
every one mustdesire to s^e answered, who reflects that the United States boy 
yearly from Yorkshire and Lancashire, and the neighbouring counties, abore 
twelve millions worth of their manufactures ; and that if, to a final shultinf 
up of this vast market, were added an open rupture with the Americaiisi 
they have above fifteen thousand sail of vessels ready to become privaleen, 
and to prey on whatever commerce might remain, to us-^heltered by almost 
all the ports in Europe, and by those which stud a coast of 1500 miles io 
length on the other side of the Atlantic, in the midst of all our coloniei. 
We urge not these matters as reasons for taking fright, and being driveo 
by America into any concessions derogatory to our honour, or inconsistent 
with our interests: but we mention them as very good reasons for pausing 
before we determine, that the points demanded are such as we cannot, eillier 
in honour, or for our interest, yield ; and we think they render it incumbeol 
on those who would hold out at such a price, to satisfy themselves beyond 
all doid)t that the right side of (he argument is theirs. 

The Americans are, in every respect, the most important, and, in somt* 
sort, the only nation which has kept clear of all actual share in the wide- 
spreading hostilities that have swept over the face of the world during the 
last twenty years. To maintain this neutrality has, no doubt, been tb^* 
leading object of many states; but, except America, no one has been able 
to succeed ; and she unquestionably owes her success to the distance of her 
situation from^the scene of hostilities. In every war, neutrals are liable lu 
be viewed with distrust and dislike by the contending parties, whose passions 
being roused, cannot easily excuse the calm unconcern of subH as bhoose to 
remain bystanders; and ^hose losses and privations, the result of the war. 
fill them with envy towards those who not only escape unhurt l>y it, but 
gain a great portion of what the belligerents lose. Thus it always nappeo^. 
that neutrality becomes odious to the combatants, instead of ain>earing. b 
it really is, an alleviation of the evils which their own passions are inflictinii 
on the world, and on each other. 

First, it is found out tfiat " this war'' is unlike all former^ wa9*8;—tbit 
it is a war for national existence; and that to take no part, which in oth^r 
cases might be allowable and even laudable, in /AtV grand contest, is highh 
criminal. Nor can any war be found, to which the same descriptioo and the 
same remarks have not been applied ; — from contentions about a few aere$ 
of snow,— or a fishing or a fur station, — to the Polish partition, and Ibe 
French and Spanish revolutions. This feeling being at the bottom of the 
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'nliments enterlaioed towards neutrals, an opportunity is speedily found or 
lade, for giving vent to it in a regular and formal manner. The neutral is 
ccused by one belligerent of assisting the other ; and this branches into an 
)iinite Tariety of charges. Sometimes this i^id is given by employing the 
eutral yessel to cover the enemy's property. The belligerents take diflerent 
lews of the point ; and the one which is most powerful at sea looks to the 
eal ownerships of the cargo,, while the other maintains, that the character of 
be vessel should be the only criterion whereby to judge of the character of 
be lading. Hence the question, whether free ships make free goods or not? 
i questioa which, in our humble apprehension, in point of right, is clearly 
rith England-«-however remote her interest may be in, asserting it, con- 
idering Ibc vast interest she has in the extension s>i commercial dealings 
)eyond that pi any p^her country. 

Then/it is found.that neuti:a]s trad^ in articles. io]uned lately subservient to 
he military opepations or one of the parties. The neutrals cannot deny that 
iuch conduct would be an infraction of neutrality ; but.they-deny the fact, 
md refuse to be searched on their voyages— the only means whereby the 
)elligerent can, ascei;tain. whether the charge be well founded or no. Thus 
u-ises the question of right of search, mixed up with some, les^r discussions 
)s to what shall be deemed contraband of war. This right of search has 
been extended to a case of a more delicate nature,-^for the reclaiming of de- 
serters from the navy of a belligerent, sheltering themselves on board of 
neutral vessels, — a right rendered still more delicate in the case of the 
British nayy, where thamen are not voluntarily enlisted, but forced into the 
service. .When such deserters have taken refuge in neutral merchantmen, 
il seems as if it were no very violent extension of the right of search to allow 
recovery of those men. But ah attempt has been made to carry the claim a 
step farther^ and search the vessels of the state : — an attempt so inconsistent 
with ail sound principle, and so utterly repugnant to the law of nations, that 
it was abandoned, almost as soon as it wasphallenged ; and forms the solitary 
instance, we believe, of a dereliction of any maritime pretension on the part 
of this country during the late, or the present war. 

Again, the neutral engages, during war, in trades from which he was 
excluded during, peace ; and each belligerent uniformly encourages this 
iQteq)osition of the neutral flag.. Thus France opens her colonial trade to the 
neutral on the commencement of hostilities; and England, as regularly 
as she passes the Priz^ act, begins each ^'ar with a supension of the branch 
of the Navigation act,; which excjudes fweigners from the carrying trade. 
But although each belligerent approves (his in fiis.own case, he wishes to 
prevent tlie.otbcr from benefiting^ by it; and as the party which is weak 
at sea benefits the most, the party preponderating in this respect most 
zealousy, attenipts to check it ; §uid hence the . principle conte/D^ded for by 
Englandich^fly in the^ war 1756,. and which has from that date received its 
name. j^ut. the most fruitfql source. of .discord arises from l|he right of 
blockade; and ;asi. no assumed privilege qf war more largely. affects the 
neutral, ;Or. gives rise to more plausible complaints on his part, so it seems 
to merit somewhat of a nearer examination. It involves the whole question 
of Orders in Council, and the present disputes with America. 

the right to blockade a strong place^ as a fortress, or a city, of the enemy, 
tbat is to. say,, of cutting oiT all cpmniunication wiili it, for the purpose of 
compelling il to suirrender, is as ancient and undoubted as the right of mak- 
ing war. ;. Thi^, in^e^^^ption of communication. jpftay,, ^nd in. most ca^es 
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probably will, aflect peaceable subjects as well as persons bearing arms; 
and it mdiy frequently affect the interests of third parties, or neutrals, bf 
depriving them of a beneficial intercourse with the blockaded place. Bu) 
the right to injure neutrals in this manner has never been denied ; because 
the course of hostile operations absolutely required it, and the exercrse of ii 
had a teiidetacy, by severely distressing the enemy, and producing a grel 
change in the relative strength df the belligerents, to shorten the period ol 
of hostilities, and attain (he great end of all war — the end to which ever] 
principle should bear a reference— the restoration of peace. From ihk 
clear and adniitted right of blockade, it is perhaps a slight, but unqueslroih 
ably a certain deviation, to allow the blockade of a place, not in its nature 
and position military — as a large and wealthy manufacturing town, or i 
convenient place of maritime trade. Here the sufferers are, in the first in- 
stance, peaceable citizens — ^who furnish indeed, by their wealth and fheii 
industry, the resources of war, but the protection of whom ought in genen! 
to be an object of public law. Yet the impossibility of drawing a hm 
between those cases in which the distresses of an enemy's financial resources 
may contribute to shorten the conflict, and on ike whole to lessen the eviii 
of war, and those where it can only^make the contest more miserable, witfa^ 
out abridging its duration, — ^renders it quite necessary to allow of this ex^ 
tension of the right of blockade ; and, accordingly, no one can deny the (ilk 
of a belligerent to blockade any harbour, or any city, or any moderatelj 
large district, without regard to its military character, unless he is al^ 
prepared to dispute the right of privateering by sea, and of levying conH 
tributions, and quartering troops ; and, in a word, marching troops througo 
a territory on shore. War between governments, and peace between natio^ 
is indeed a notion beautiful to contemplate ; but it was not made for humao 
affaifs ; and when pursued ever so short a way, will be found wholly in- 
consistent with the nature of hostilities. At any rate,- it never was re- 
cognised, either by the practice of nations, or by any authority whatever^ 
on matters of public law. It can form no part then of our present consi- 
deration. 

If from single towns, or harbours, or small districts, we extend oat 
view to large territories — to whole provinces — or large lines of coast- 
very different considerations must enter to qualifiy our inferences. Suppo^ 
a belligerent powerful enough to surround a whole kingdom by a cordd 
of troops, in such force as to prevent, by physical superiority,, all ingresl 
and egress at any part of the circle ; and the question is raised^ not whethei 
the entrance or egress of troops and stores may lawfully be stopped b] 
these means ; but whether every cart, horse, and foot passenger may Iha 
be stopped, and his goods confiscated, and his person imprisoned, for tnak< 
ing th(9 attempt ; — we acknowledge that there appears some difficully ii 
giving this question an affirmative answer. For here is evidently a mo^ 
grievous injury inflicted upon the neighbouring neutral^— so grievous indet^ 
that the case may well be put, in which the pressure of such a measure ol 
hostility would fall as heavily on the neutral as on the enemy — on the partj 
not intended to be at all affected by it, as on him against whom it was pro^ 
fessedly levelled. For if two nations, lying contiguous, as Holland anij 
Brabant , should be, as they natursiJly will be, each the best customer o\ 
the other, the blockade of the one which is at war with us operates exact); 
as a blockade of the other also, li^hich, so far from being at war, ought, b| 
all the principles of public law, to be encouraged in its neutrality, and b 
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ured, so long as it pfeseryes a real and sincere iodiffereooe in its conduct 
^ards the belitgerents. To yisit a nation of this description* so severely, 
mrely a consummation tp be greatly deprecated; unless where some in- 
cement of a very high, and paramount kind may seem to dispense with 
; natural and just feeling of favour, and to authorise, upan more large 
iws of general expediency, such a departure from ordinary principles. 
it as the prosp,ect of speedly terminating hostilities by some such extraor- 
lary pressure on the enemy may be thought to justify even such a block- 
B as thi&-— we are not disposed to deny it absolutely as a general princi- 
i ; and the admission must consequently be extended to such a> blockade 
sea of a whole coast, as a very powerful fleet, aided by innumerable 
endant vessels, may be capable of establishing so strictly, that at each 
rt of the line ingress and egress may be prevented.. This is perhaps a 
rge admission ; but we knew not were else to draw the distinction : and 
all events, we should never forget, that it is an admission full of danger, 
d leading to utter subversion of principle, in the utter disregard of.neu- 
il rights, unless it be carefully limited by its appropriate checks. 
Now, what are those checks ?-*-If there be no limit to this right but the 
)od pleasure ofthe belligerents-^lf each party may bid against the other in 
lutual animosity,. for the overthrow of the rights of third parties^-and it 
lose neutral rights may be encroached upon by both belligerents, accord- 
ig to their several desires of hurting each other, and their respective dis- 
card of M other, parties, or rather theijr respective dislike towards all 
ho are not mixed in the contest,-^then it is in vain to talk of neutral 
gbts, or ot neutrality at all. For each belligerent will begin by going to 
)e utmost extremity, -^ each will decree that the other shall be cut off 
*om all oomniunication with, the rest of mankind, — and the party which 
I weakest, and whose threat cannot be executed, will be despised by neu- 
rals, while they will be drawn into the quarrel against the stronger power. 
Ma light, then, can only increase the calamities of war, in the first in- 
taoee; and speedily it must enlarge their range, by involving all other na- 
ion^ie the dispute between the belligerents, and putting an end to the very 
haracler and condition o( neutrality all the world over. Some limit then 
Dust evidently be fixed ; and the one which the nature of things presents to 
is, seems, on every account) the reasonable and safe ohe to choose. ^ The 
^wer of each party to execute his intentions appears (o be this natural limit. 
^ch belligerent should be strictly confined to such a blockade only as he 
)as actual means of enforcing. While this is clearly understood, it seems 
i^^rcely possible that the general principle can be liable to great, abuse; for 
whatever may be the wishes of the parties, they cannot go beyond certain 
l^unds ; and, as far as they can go, they exercise a, real hostility, — to which, 
)s iheir adversaries must expect Ifaey shall be exposed, so neutrals must 
submit to its indirect consequences^ in the h9pe that it may ultimately 
shorten the period of war., 

. That /Us limitation has, in general, and in the best times, been held by 
jurists, and admitted, by the practice of nations, to constitute an. essential 
P^rtof the right of blockade, we need not take great pains to show, from 
history, or from authority. We say, in general ; for we are aware of at- 
tempts to disregard it having now and then been made in times of. peculiar 
confusion and national animosity., when the voice of reason was little likely 
to be beard. The Dutch in Philip II .'s time, and the French during the 
J^Toluiion war, both acted, or attempted to act, in contravention of this 
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principle. Thus, the decree of the 18lh January^ 1797, declares, that all 
vessels found on the high seas, with any English goods Mliatever on board, 
to whomsoever belonging, shiall be good prize; and it reqimes certificates of 
origin, under the hands of Frenbh consuls, elactly as the nioi*e redent de- 
crees of Berlin and Milan do. (See Robin^n's Admiralty Reports, tol.i. 
p. 3A2.) England at difTeirent times has declared large lines of oodst, and 
whole colonies, to be in a state of blockade; but she h&is (HU the present 
war ) uniformly provided a naval force sufficient to make this blockade real 
and elTectual ; and as often as a question arose respecting the rights of neu- 
trals to enter or sail from ports within such blockade^,' the enquity essential 
to the decision has always been, whether such a force wad stationed on the 
coast as was sufficient ' to blockade it effectually. According as this ques- 
tion was answered in the affirmative or negative, the dectee of blockade 
vras'held to be good and lawful , or a mere nullity. As nothing can be 
more instructive than the decisions of our prize courts on this point, so, no- 
thing cati give us more gratifying views of the purity with which those tri- 
bunals administer the law of nations, and their impartiality in trying the 
delicate questions which come before them, between their own sove- 
rieign or their own countrymen, and the rulers or the people of foreign 
slates. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we pause here, to consider bow 
clearly the principles for which we are contending have been recognised, 
and indeed how anxiously and rigorously they have been enforced by th*' 
High Court of Admiralty under the presidency of Sir-William Scott, and 
the Court of Prize Appeal, composed, practically speaking, of that learned 
and honourable Judge, the late and the present Masters of the Rolls, and 
Sir William Wvnne. In observing the train of decisions, it will bees- 
siential to keep the eye upon dates as well as points ; the tiine is material 
in this question. 

In the case of the Frederick Molke, Boysen, Becemller Iftth, 1798, Sir 
William Scott lays it down, "that notiiing Airther is necessalry td conslilulo 
blockade , than that there should be a force stationed to prevent communi- 
cation, and a due notice or prohibition given to the party." (1 Rob. 86. 
In the Mercurius Gerdes, December 7lh, 1798, referring to the doctrine? 
maintained by the afmed neutrality of 1780, he describes d place to be io a 
state of blockade, ''wJten it is dangerous to attempt io enter if." (M. 
p. BA. ) In the same^ase he says, still more precisely, that ''a bloekade 
may exist without a public declaration although a declaration, unsuppor- 
ted by fact, will not be sufficient to establish it" And in support of this 
doctrine, he refers to the case of the West Indian Blockade of 1794, a.* 
decided by the Lords of Appeal. That case merits our attention ; and. 
though there is no report of it in the books, yet it iis sufficiently known, 
from the frequent references made to it in other ca^es, and from one or 
two reported cases expressly ruled on the principle of it. Siich was the 
case of the Betsey, Murphy, December 18th, 1798, in which the principfe 
in question was the' chief point. It was the Case of ah American faken by 
the English at the capture of Guadaloupe, April, 179A , and retaken b) 
the French, at the recapture of the island in the following June. The 
question arose on the legality of the first seizure, which had been madt' 
on the ground that the vessel had broken the blockade of Guadaloupe. 
The captors stated by affidavit ** that on the arrival of the British forces in 
^e West Indies, ai proclamation was issued, inviting the inhabitants of Mar- 

'que, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe,. to put themselves under the protect 
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tion of Ibe English; that, on a i^fusal, hostile operalioos were commep- 
ced against them all;" and *'that, io January 179A, Guadaloupe was 
mmmoaQd, and was then puJt intp a state of complete investment and 
blockade." Upon this statement the learned judge observes, **The word 
complete is a word of great energy; and we expect from it to find that a 
aumber of vessels were stationed round the entrance of the port, to cut off 
ill con^munication. But, from the protest, I. perceive that the captors en- 
iertaioed but a very loose notion of the true nature of a blockade; for it is 
there stated, thai on they 1st of January, after a general proclamation to 
Ihe French Islands, they were put into a, state of complete blockade." — 
''It is a terpi, therefore, which was apptlied tp all those islands at the same 
time uader the fir^t. proclamation. The. Lords ofAppeal". (he continues) 
''have pronouncecl that such a proclamation was not, ip itself, sufficient 
to copstitute,a.legal; blockade* It i$ clear, indeed, that it could not, in 
reason, be helcl to produce tlie effect which the captors erroneously ascribed 
to it. Froip the i^isapplication of thes^ phrases in one instance, I learn 
that w€; must not. give too much weight to the use of them on this occasion; 
and from the generality of these expressions, I think we must infer, that 
there was not that actual blockade which the law is now distinctly under- 
stood to require.'* An/afgunient. iii favour of the blpckade having )l)eeif 
raised upon a declaration of the municipality, that " the island was in a 
stale of siege," Sir William Scott, with an indignant sneer at the revolu- 
tionary politicians, of France, whom a dispenser of the public law may, 
above all other judges, be excused for holding in abhorrence, as the great 
contemners of tj^e rights, of neutrals, and the rash innovators on the an- 
cient code of Europe, observes^ t))at t^is "is a term of the new jargon of 
France, which is sometimes applied to domestic disturbances, and cer- 
tainly is not so intelligible as. to justify me in concluding, that the island 
was in that state of investment from a foreign enemy which we require to 
constitute blockade." Hpw rapid the progress of the jargon has been — 
how it has worked its way into the recesses of the Civil law, as well as of 
the Cabinet, — how a single, hint conveyed in that outlandish tongue has 
since become sufficient to convey ideas which whole sentences were for- 
merly incapable ot rei^dei;ing intelligible,— and; ho\^ those who, in the in- 
fancy of their studies undec Frenc^, doctors, of the l^w, had not organs of 
comprehending 6)rms q£ blockade, which now-air-daysthey deal with as fa- 
miliarly as if they had nevejr! been out of the IJniversity of Paris, — we 
shall probably have occasion U> see more nearly befoire we close the pre- 
sent discussion^ to the mean while, U may suffice to observe, as touching 
tlie. Bp,tey, ^hajt the l^arnei ludge having, for the reasons already men- 
tionea, "denied that a blockade existed till the operations of the forces 
were actually directed against Guada.loupe " ( notwithstanding the procla- 
mation of blockade months ^efore), pronounced it, on this ground, to be a 
case of restitution. (IRob. 9i. et seq.) 

To seek tot confirmations of t^esame sound and correct principles, would 
be only to t^ke at random the rftcto of the same distinguished Judge during 
any part of the last, and the earlier stages of the present war, in every question 
that hinged upon the right of blockade, or incidentally connected itself with 
it. We have the principle in the logical foi;m of a general definition, in the 
case of the Vrouw Judith, Valkerts Jan. 17, 1799. " A blockade is a 
sort of circumvallation round a place, by which all foreign connection and 
eorreqpondenceis, asiarashiunim can effect it, to be entirely cutoff. ' 
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(1 Hub. 151.) It meets us again la the exkaaattve shape, in a spedflcation 
of tlie classes which compose the genus blockade ; and from which blockade 
by mere declaration is carefully excluded. *^ there are two sorts of block- 
ade ; — one by the simple fact only, the other by a notification Accompanied 
with the fact. In the former case, when the fact eeases, otherwise than by 
accident or the shifting of the wind; there is immediately an end of the 
blockade." He then says, that where a blockade has been notified, a counter- 
notice should be given at the same tifne that the fact ceases. '' It is," he 
adds, ** the daty undoubtedly of a belligerent country, which has made the 
notification, to notify in the same way, and immediately, the discontinuano) 
of it. To suffer the fact to cease, and to apply the notification again at a 
distant time, would be a fraud on neutral nations, and a conduct which we 
are not to suppose that any country would pursue. I do not say that a block- 
ade of this sort may not, m any possible case, expire de facto; but I say, 
such a conduct is not hastily to be presumed against anynation." (Kep- 
tunus, Knyp. 1 Rob.171.) Nor does there appear, hi any of the cases 
argued before the court, as far as the very admirable reports of Sir C. Ro- 
binson, the present King's Advocate, have preserved the history <>f them, 
any attempt, in these days, even bv the ingenuity of counsel, when labour- 
ing under a heavy case, to contend for any blockade other than such as actual 
force Is employed to begin and support. 

Such, then, we take to be the law of nations, as expounded by the 
highest authority on this Important point. But suppose that one of the 
belligerents neglecting or openly violating this law, shall disregard tbelimifs 
fixed by its own strength, and issue decrees, pretending to order what, in 
fact, it has no power to execute — proclatmimg the coast of its adversary to be 
blockaded, without providing a force sufficient even to attempt their circum- 
vallatlon ; that the neutral may regard such conduct as wholly iUegal we 
have already seen ; but what does it bestow, and what'duties does it impose, 
on the other belligerent? Does this proceeding, in short, entitle the enemy 
to retaliate? We shall again seek for a solution in the records of the first 
Prize tribunal in the world, and in the words of its ablest sage. In the 
noted case of the Flad Oyen, Martenson, a case, not of the less authority on 
the present occasion, that it over-rules a material pretension introduced by 
the enemy during the last war and favoured pretty anxiously by neutrals, Sir 
W. Scott combats the argument, that the practice followed, in some instances 
by Great Britain, of condemning prizes fn neutral ports could ever justify 
France in a similar proceeding. ** That consequence," he says, '' I deny : 
the true mode of correcting the irregular practice of a nation is by protestiog 
against it, and by inducing that country to reform it. It is monethnu to 
suppose, that because one country has bieen guilty of an irregularity, every 
other country is let loose from the law of nations, and is at liberty to assume 
as much as it thinks fit." (1 Rob. 1A2.) This sentence would of itself be 
sufficient to establish, on an imperishable basis, the fame of the eminent 
judge who uttered it, and avowed himself ready to act upon its principles. 
Those principles are truly incontrovertible ; and we rejoice to reflect bow 
constantly they have been illustrated in the practice of the more enlighteDad 
states of Europe, but especially of England. What but a conviction of their 
soundness prevented the fiital play of partition from making the round of the 
Continent in 1 77 A ? What other consideration dissuaded the English cabinet 
during the greater part of the last war from imitating, under the masli of 
retaliation, the unjust and violent decrees of the French governmeDt agaiost 
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Lhis ootiotry, and their maDifest yiolation of neutral rights? Why else did 
the commanders of our army in 179A meet the abominable edicts of the Ja- 
cobins piohibiting quarter to the English, with a reproof to those insane 
rulers— a protest in the boe of the world — and a generous recommendatioa 
to our troops to abstain from retaliation ? lojtruth, were the contrary maxims 
allo^Mred, the smallest breach of the law of nations would insure the im- 
mediate and total overthrow of the system, which has done more for the 
civility and peace of the world than conquerors or mobs haye been able to 
effeci against those inestimable blessings. 

The doctrine here laid down, was no doubt broached by Sir W. Scott 
ioeidentaUy, in the course of an elaborate argument, of which it did not 
form the main drift; it was more of an obiieriicium than of a point ruled; 
and^ unquestionably, it was not the principal point in the case. But the 
dicia of judges must not be taken like admissions of advocates in the course 
of argument—concessions of one point in order to justify another. A judge 
rules more or less solenmly, on every point which he deliberately de- 
cides upon ; and as he is not arguing to support a particular doctrine, all 
thai he lays down for law in explaining and recommending that doctrine 
most be taken to be law, as far as his authority can make it so. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the one belligerent to do when the one 
violates the clear law of nations, by establishing a blockade unsupported 
by actual force? The principle now contended for, and on the great au- 
thoritiea«referred to, would justify this answer, — ^that the utmost extent of 
retaliation is to assist all neutrals in evading such an order of blockade. But 
if neutrals should be found willing to obey the order, it may seem fit that 
the retaliation should proceed a step further ; and that England, for example, 
being declared in a stoteof blodLsde by France, should be authorised, in her 
turn, to' declare France in a stete of blockade with respect to whatever 
neutrals may acquiesce in the French declaration. This principle, however, 
must betaken with some limitetioos; because, if the French proclamation 
be a mere empty threat, a mere insult to the neutrals, incapable of really 
injuring either them or us, we shall not surely be justified in inflicting such 
a blockade as may utterly annihilate their intercourse with the enemy. The 
French decree says to America— Your ships shall not go to and from Eng- 
land; — it is a decree which France cannot execute : and if America refuses 
to go to war with her on account of it^ what does she more, than despise a 
mere idle threat or put up with an empty insult? This is no ground for 
retaliating on America. No one can pretend that England has a ri^t to insist 
upon America accounting to her for all the insults she may endure ; or to 
make that neutral state receive real injuries at her hands, because she has 
taken insults at the hands of her enemy. If, indeed, America not only re- 
fuses to quarrel with France on this score, but ceases, in consequence of the 
French decree, to trade with- England, it may be thought more reasonable 
that England should have the same right <>f preventing her from trading 
with France. Nevertheless, they who maintain this point must be prepared 
to admit that neutrals have no longer a right to trade with whomsoever they 
please ; and to give up a certain commercial intercourse at their own pleasure. 
The support of this doctrine of retaliation would lead to an acknowledge 
ment, that a cessation of commercial intercourse is a just ground of war. 
However, we are not disposed to raise speculative questions, and argue on a 
state of faets which has never existed. America never did acquiesce in the 
Freodi decrees ; and she ceased to trade with England, only when England 
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adopted a particular and -dtrange modification of the new French priDciples 
of l)lookade. We shaU take for granted the.right of retaliating on the enemy 
at the expense of the neatral, and enquire how tbis right > is limited, and 
whether it has been exercised under the. fit limitations? 

If any one were asked/ what would be aproper retaliation .of the blockade 
proclaimed against England? he would naturally answer— A similai: block- 
ade^ proclaimed against France. The object of such a- measure would be suf- 
ficiently intelligible^ Whetbier attainable or not is another question, — and 
one which belongs to the political viewt of the case— -a view not now before us; 
but a blockade of France would have an intelligiUe reference U» the blockade 
of England >, and, while it only called upon neutrals to bear. from us as much 
as they chose to bear from^urenemy, (the sole, theugh we fear no very 
triumphant justification of such a retaliating measure as relating to neutrals) 
it would ofTer some chance of compelling the enemy to alter his conduct- 
recur to the old established law of nations, and cease violating neutral com- 
merce; England, however, by the first Orders in Council, inflicted no such 
retaliation upon France. She endeavoured, on the other hand, to mono- 
polise, instead of retaliating^ In answer to a decree which, said. No one 
shall trade with England ; she said, Every one shall trade with England, 
or give up all trading whatsoever, — ^instead of saying, as she. ou^t*to have 
done. No one shall trade with France. Xbe blockade was thus affected to 
JtK^ retaliated ; but it was in reality met,-^not with a counter blockade, but 
with a monopoly; — and this conduct was both contrary to the rule which it 
pretended to follow, and wholly incapable of either, making the neutral 
cease to acquiesce in the enemy's illegal proceedings, or compelling the 
ene^my to abandon those measures. Forit neither prevented)tlie neutral from 
tradii^ as extensively as before^ nor distressed) the enemy* by cutting, off his 
intercourse withe neutrate ; — it only hampered^ and insulted; and harassed 
the trade of the former, and prescribed the way in which the latter should be 
traded withal. Both neutral and enemy might trade as largely. as before, 
provided they chose to drive that traffic through themediumof British ports, 
and in such a way as somewhat, though very little, to assist the trade of 
those ports. It is therefore quite impossible to defend the Orders in.Council 
of 1807 on the principle of retaliation. Their preamble states that principle 
— but only to abandon it, and adopt another of a perfectly different kind. 
The preamble says, We have a right to retaliate; but the Order says We 
will not do so useless and unprofiteible a thing as to retaliate ; we will en- 
deavour to get a little good trade out of the fire. The substance of the pro- 
clamation is — ^Whereas we have a right to retaliate by blockade; therefore 
we choose not to do so ; but we prefer making a certain pix>fit by monopoly. 

In April, 1809, these orders were repealed ; and another set substituted 
In their place. The principle now resorted to was a blockade of a limited 
extent, comprehending the coasts of France, Holland, part of Germany, and 
the north of Italy ; — ^and as this blockade was absolute, admitting of no 
exceptions, and no evasion, by touching at British ports, it wears on the 
face of it an appearance of more strict retaliation than the measure to which 
H succeeded. Yet, how has it been followed up in practkse? By a series 
of Orders in Council, adapted to particular cases, authorising thousands of 
exceptions in a year to the blockade originally imposed, or pretended to be 
imposed, the breach of the blockade has now become the role, instead of the 
exception : and while we affect to prevent France from trading with any 
other country, in order to starve her into a compliance with the law A 
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nations ;— while we tell Aaerica thjut we are reduced by the state of the war, 
and the conduct of the enemy, to the disagreeabtenecesMty of preventing 
all commerce with France; — ^while we express our ww^fgn^rf regret; that 
the course of hostilities should fall heavy upon- American trade, and pretest, 
thai nothing could reconcile us 16 such' an act of apparent harshness towards 
n^utra! rights, but the absolute impossibility of permitting theenemy of all 
order to trade in anytlegree whatever with any nation in the world (for our 
case is this; or it is nothing): — ^we ^t the same -time encourage- Oar own 
cland^sftine traffic with that same enemy as mochas we can; ami allow all 
neutrals whb will submit to certain indignities, and to conditions beneficial to 
aarsefves, as amf)1e a trade with bhekaded France as they ever before en- 
joyed : sothlal'lhe principle of the original orders of 1M7 is revived un- 
derhaiwl, a Ad in detail; anti the blockade of-l 809^, when interpreted by the 
licenees, isfocfod to mean; lik^that of* 1807, only a monopoly, under the 
imposing'dfsguise of such a measure asinight press hahl on the -enemy, and 
oblige neutrals' to resist his encroachments, while itforced^ifm to olwerve 
the ptabKc law- of Europe. 

Ifi 'vditt light stich measures ar^ viewed in owr* Prize courts; weraay easily^ 
sefe, 1/y cdnsfilting their latest decisions : for, till lately j they would allow of 
uo illega! itroceedings, evien when strictly retalfatory. But, now that they 
have relas:ed the ancient nilefs, and allowed one belligerent to break the law, 
inorderto puni^ti anothet for a breach of it, we shall ^till find them confining 
vfithin much narrower bounds than the govemmoiitis disposed'to walk by, 
thisTi^t of-rtetalialiotii liie case^ of the Fox, recently decided by sSr 
William Scott; is on many accounts of peculiar .authority in the present 
discussion ; but chiefly for this reasony that no former judgment of our Prize 
tribunals ever*' iMowed such' deference tb the municipal legislation of the 
coQritrf, and snch* disposition to mir it up with the public law in regulating 
their decisions. • In the outset. Sir William' Scott declares our Orders in 
Council'to be purely ' * netaiiakry. They are so declared in their owrt lan- 
guage arid in the uniform language' of the government which has estj^blished 
diem. I have no hesitation in saying', that they would cease ta be just if 
they ceased to be netaliatory and they would cease to be retaliatory, firomthe 
momentf the' enemy retracts, in a sincere manner, those measutiBS' of his, 
which they were intended to retaliate:" P. A. 

It having been objected by Dr. Herbert, one of the counsel for the 
claimant, thai tile Orders in'Goiincil are not retaliatory, inasmuch as tfaey 
ard accompadied with the Licence trade, the learned Judge thus* proceeds to 
comment on that objection : — " It is incumbent upon me, I think, to take 
notice of an objection of Dr. Herbert's, to the e^mienee of the Orders in 
Council^ — namely, that B^tish subjects are, not withstanding, permitted to 
trade With France, tni thaf a blockade, which excludes ^he subjects of all 
other countries from trading with ports of the enemy, and at the same time 
permits any adcess tO' those ports to the subjects of Ijie state which imposes 
it, is irregiriar, ilfegal, and nuML And I agree to the position, that a 
blockade, imposed for the purpose of obtari^ing a commercial m^opoly for 
the private advantage of the state which lays on such blockade, is illegal and 
void, on the tefy principle upon which it is founded." (P. 10.) He then 
endeavours to show l^at the Licence trade is not so extensive as to come, 
or to brhig the measure of which it forms a part, wHhin the scope of thifei 
observation, the fact, however, it now appears, is otherwise ; a very 
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' large trade having been carried or under licence between this^country and 
the coast pretended to be blockaded by ouif Orders in Council. He further 
remarks, that the Licence trade is chiefly in the hands of foreigoers : but 
surely it signifies nothing to the principle, whether we, underhand, yioiate 
our own blockade by our own or by foreign -vessels, so long as we prohibit 
neutrals from trading with France directly. The last answer, which he 
gives to the objection amounts to this, that the French decrees, conferring 
on us a right to blockade JFrance rigorously, 'Mt is not for other countries 
to enquire how far this country may be able to relieve itself (urthes from 
the aggressions of the enemy." But why is it not? and bow does this 
agree with. the large admission, that a blockade, which ends in "com- 
mercial monopoly, is illegal and void, on the very principle upon which it 
is founded?" Is not this relaxation of the blockade, take it in whatever 
light we may, a relaxation, in our own favour, of the pressure which we 
pretend nuist needs be inflicted upon the enemy, and which we vindicate 
in regard to its effects upon neutrals, only on the ground of its absokite 
necessity to the subjugation of that enemy ? Has not then the neutral a full 
right to complain ojf our conduct, in pretending to destroy his trade^ for the 
better management of the war, and the more speedy attainment.^f peace, 
when all that ^e do, in reality, is to transfer it out of his hands into our 
own, for the more profitable carrying on of business, and the more 
speedy acquisition of wealUif-^Have we, who do such things, iiny right 
to abuse the Dutch, who, blockaded a city, and secretly sold it provisions 
and stores — determined it should seem, to make the most of their war, 
and, if they could not take the place» to turn its resistance *to a good 
account? 

The principle, then, olthe new system — new at least in owr Prize courts^ 
and repugnant to the rules laid down by our most eminent Judges hereto- 
fore, is profit and monopoly, and not retaliation or selfT-defencQr But, 
more recently, it has been recommended on such grounds, in a manner 
still more avowed and unblushing. His Majesty's ministers are said to 
have lately declared, that the defence of their measures rested, not so much 
on their forcing the enemy to retract — for this ground it was necessary to 
abandon in the face of the notorious facts — ^but on their tendency to protect 
our trade from injurious competition. ( See Reports of the Debate on Lord 
Lauderdale's and Mr. Brougham's Motions upon the Orders in Council.) 
It was contended, that if the Orders were withdrawn, there would be 
nothing to prevent the manufactures of the Continent from getting into 
other markets, as that of South America, possibly at peace freights, under 
cover of the American flag ; and that, we should be undersold, or at any rate 
lose the exclusive possession of those markets. It was inferred, that to the 
new measures we owed our present trade in a great degree ; and that, to 
protect that trade, those measures must at all events be persevered in. We 
shall here wave all dispute about the matter of fact, on which this porten- 
tous doctrine rests. We shall not enquire, whether our manufactures are 
really come to such a pitch, that they can only keep their ground by the 
assistance of main force. Nor shall we ask what the manufacturers them- 
selves say upon this matter, and whether they have any such panic fears? 
We are at present deaUng with a dry question of law-^with mere matter of 
right ; and to clear the way for the argument — indeed to raise the question at 
all— we must admit the facts, on the assumption of which this most strange 
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of doctrines is brought forward ; and for the first time in the history of ciyi- 
lised goyernnients, openly and daritigly avowed, how often soever it may 
have been covertly acted upon, at least with a more decent shame. 

We say, then, that though all the facts should be admitted — ^thougli the 
greatest gain should be allowed to flow from the Orders in Council and in 
general from the newfangled right of blockade ; — this afibrds not only on 
defence of those measures, if they are otherwise untenable dpon principles, 
but is a topic which cannot even be stated at all in the %irgument ; — that ft 
has no more to* do with the question, than the great value of the booty has 
with the defence of the pirate who is on trial for having plundered it. The 
Americans' have a right to trade with our enemy, unless we cam show that 
justice, and the acknowledged rights of belligerents with regard to neutrals, 
limit or abrogate that right. We say, they shall not trade with our enemy ; 
and when they complain of this infraction of their rights we answer, that if 
they were permitted to carry on such a trade, it would interfere with the 
gains of our own commerce ! 

They who maintain such a monstrous position — they who throw it out 
even as a makeweight in the present discussion — must be prepared to contend , 
that the love of gain is a just cause of hostilities ;— and that a nation is at any 
time entitled to make war upon its neighbours, for the sake of increasing its 
own trade. Nay they must be ready to maintain (for it is scarcely going a 
step further), that we have a just right to quarrel with an unofTendingpcople, 
for die sake of plundering their ships, and r^sacking their warehouses. 
Now, England has sometimes swerved from the only path which a great 
nation can ever pursue, consistently with it^ honour and character. She 
has carried on the slave-trade^ and defended it because it was lucrative. 
She has seized the property of her neighbours, while they confided in the. 
subsisting relations of peace. She has, on some plea of state-necessity, burnt 
the capital of a friendly state, in order to obtain possession of its warlike 
resources : but, to this period of time, she has never laid it down openly as 
a jnaxim, that all right, and all public law, is at an end — ^that interest alone 
is her guide-^nd that she has a title to despise dl principles — ^to make a 
mock it every thing like justice among nations, as often as she can make a 
profit by such monstrous deeds of perfidy and violence. Let us hope that 
such principles have been rashly hazarded, and will be quickly retracted. 
Sureff, if an American war is so dear to our rulers— ^If they must at all 
risks have a rupture with the only free people besides ourselves now left in 
the world— if they are quite resolved upon*finally shutting up the best and 
safest market which yet remains to our industry — ^they may find some less 
revolting pretext on which to found their measure ; and we fervently trust, 
that so great a calamity niay fall upon the country^'and thejworld, unattended 
by the additional and most needless aggravation of a manifesto, which outrages 
all the principles that hold either men or nations together, and stand be- 
tween us and universal anarchy. 

We have had occasion to speak of the legality, or illegality, of the Orders 
in Council, and the instructions connected with them, as a matter capable of 
being discussed and decided upon in judicatures actually existing. We have 
been supposing, that there are courts where redress may be obtained by in- 
dfviduals against acts of force, inconsistent with the law of nations; and we 
are willing to please ourselves with the idea, that the pernicious example of 
France has not shut up those fountains of justice, and left in their room 
some impure and uncertain channels, flowing at the command, or by the 
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caprice, of politiciaas. The Prize Courts, are. understood to be judicatures, 
^hich decide the queetidna coming before them according to the principles 
of the general law of nations, recognised all over the civilised world. This 
law is proverbially the same in ev«ry country, like that of nature : non est 
alia Boma, alia Athenis. Were it otherwise, indeed, there could be m 
such thing; »d to speak of a law of nations Yfould be a mockery. Two 
parties, then come before such a court; the one demanding condemnation of 
a vessel or cargo* seized u^dec a certain Order of Council, and the other 
resisting the demand, and claiming restitution. What questions do they 
thus raise {or adjudication? First, whether the Order, in Council was .con- 
sistent with, or i;epugna«it to,, the law of nations? Next, .whether the seizure 
was made within the termsof the Order? The first of these questions is to 
the full as material as thei second ;. because the court m'ist decide according to 
the law of naiions, and distribute equal justice between the government of 
the country wbere it happens to sit, .and the governments or subjects of 
foreign states ; and the Order being, in truth,; a mere act of one of the two 
.governments, its legplity is a question for the CQurt , 

Such is the general doctrine, we apprehend, on thisjubject-^but it is laid 
<lown so much more clearly and forcibly by the celebrated judge to, whose 
opinions we have so often referred, that . we nuist bo excused for .catliDg in 
his justly revered authcM'ity to our support. — ^We allude to bis beautiful 
judgment in the famous case of the Swedish convoy (the: Maria, Paulsen, 
June 11, 1799). This wa-j a question^ as our readers. will recollect, res- 
pecting the right of search for contraband of war. The Swedish convoy 
had been met by an.- English tcruiser; and,, acding under ttie undisputed 
orders of their 'Owi»go]8«rnment, they had nefused to.be •saairdied. : For this 
refusal of the^ convoy ship^ and for preparing tq repe^ force by force, the 
merchant sbipa were seized and brought in for condemnation. Each party 
acted under the orders of their respective governments,, who severally held 
the oppositetOpinions touching the right of search ; — ^England maintaining it 
inproclamattons,.orders, and manifestoes— r-Sweden, with. the. other Baltic 
powers, denying itiaailhey had done twenty years before; and embodying 
/ their denial in state, papers and conventions. To determine this important 
and much disputed question between the two parties, was the delieate task 
which now devolved upon Sir WiUiam.Scott-«*and which is universally ad- 
• mitiedrwe believe, .to. have been performed by him with the greatest justice 
. andability. '* In forming my judgment," says this.distinguished judge, '^ I 
. trast'that it has not escaped my anxiaus recollection for one momeat what it 
:. is that thednty of my station ealla for from me; namely, to consider myself 
^s -stationed here, not to deliver, oocasioaal and shifting opinions, to serve 
I prenmi pfiffo^es ^ffparticnlar national intereatt, but to administer, with 
i indifierencevvthat jusbct^ ^hi^hthelaw of nations holds out„ without, distinc- 
•.<ton/ to independent states,, some happening to be neutral, and some to be 
belligerent. The seat of judical authority is indeed locally here in the bel- 
' ligerent .couniry^ according* to the known law and pracUoed- nations; but 
Jthe lattUsfi^MM^no l9fiuiiiy. i It is the duty of the person who aits here to 
'• determine this quealjion: exactly ast he would determine, the same qu£|Stion if 
^ jitltng at Stockholm (*^to assert no pretensions on the part of Great.lEh'itain 
which' he would .not allow to Swedea in the same circumstances; — and to 
impose no duties on Swieden as« neutral country which he would not admit 
la belong to Great Britain in jthe same character. If, thereibre, I mistake 
fthe law in this matter, I mistake that which Iconsider as the universal 
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law upon the question; — a qnestion regarding one of the most importaot 
rights of belligerent nations, relatively to neutrals." (I Rob. 350.) 

He then enquires, whether the claim of- England is -supported by the 
principles of the law of nations, as collected from authority and from the 
general practice of states; — and, determining that it is consistent with those 
principles, he asks, whether the authority of the neutral > sovereign,' being 
interposed can legally vary the rights of the belligerent — which he answers 
very eleariy in the negative : and, in every partof his tirgoment, where he 
appeals to the practice of nations, he will he satisfied with nothing Aort of 
uniform and oonstantusage ; — ^where he relies on pretensi<»is; those preten- 
sions must have been acquiesced in by the world generally. Indeed, when 
he quotes the proclamation, 1672,- and the Order of Coundl, i66A^ hesays, 
'' I am awarO) that in those orders and proclamations are to be found some 
articles not very consistent with the law of nations, as understood now, or 
indeed at that time, for they are expressly censured by Lord Clarendon." 
— * * But," he adds, ' ' the article I refer to is not of those he reprehends ; and 
it is observable^ thatSir Robert Wiseman, then the king's advocate-general, 
who reported upon the articles in 1675, and expresses a disapprobation of 
some of them as harsh and tiovel, does notmark this article with any> ob- 
servation of censure." (Ibid. 368.) 

Id the same spirit we find the learned Judge ruling another great ques- 
tion, inthecaseof theFladOyen,Martenson; already riE^rredto. Mentioniiig 
the pretension of the French government to condemn in neutral ports as ' ^n 
attempt made for the very first time in the world; in the year 1799," he 
adds, '* In my opinion, if it could be shown that, regarding mere speculative 
general principles, such a condemnation ought to be deemed sufficient, that 
would not be enough ;^more must be proved :» it must be^shown that' it 
is oonfoiinable to the usage and practice of -nations." — '^A great part," 
he continues, ''^of the law of nations; stands on no other foundation. lt:isin> 
troduced, indeed, by general principles, 'but it travels with thuse. general 
principles only to' a certain extent; and if it stops there; you are not at li- 
berty to go further; and to say that mere general speculations woiild bear 
you out in a farther progress. For instance, on mere general principles it is 
lawful Uy destroy your eni^my ; and mere general* principles make ho great 
difference as to the manner by which this is to be effected ; but the conven- 
tional law of mankind, which is evidenced 'in>)their practice, does make a 
distinction,' ahdallows some; and prohibits other modes of destruction; and 
a belligerent-is bouiid to confine himself to tiiose mode9 whkh.the common 
practice of mankind has employed, and to relinquish those which the same 
practice has not brought within the ordinary exercise of war, hOwiever sanc- 
tioned by its ))tlnciples and purpo^s." 'Weearnestlt recommend this ex- 
cellent passage to the atlention'of those who sent a brfgade* of blood-hounds^ 
to track and tear in' piedestheMaroon: negroes in Jamica; and more re- 
cently endeayoured to deprive the enemy's hos{^tals of one oi' the most 
heahng phintd whteh providence has bestowed >upoa suffering niortals. To 
the authors ol same measured we would subnet the following paragraph : 
— * ' It is my duty not to admit, that because one nation^ has thought proper 
to depart from the common usage of the world, and to meet the notice of 
mankind in a new and unprecedented manner,* that I am on that aoeomit 
under the necessity oT acknowledging the efficacy of such a novd instilotion 
merely because general theory might' gfve it a degree of countenance, in- 
dependent^of all practice fifom'tbeefl^liest history of mankind. : Theinstftu- 
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lion must conform to the text law, and likewise to the constant usage apoo 
the matter." (1 Rob. 139. el seq.) 

When we bear in mind the utter novelty of the new principles of block- 
ade, — ^their repugnance to constant usage, and to all sound general principle, 
and apply to them the reasonings now cited, we may feel disposed to con- 
clude this part of the argument in the words of the same high authority, 
while discussing the doctrines of the armed neutrality. " It is high tinie 
that the legal merit of such a pretension should be disposed of one way or 
other: — it has been for some few years past preparing in Europe, — it is 
extremely fit that it should be brought to tlie \&&ioi judicial decUUm; for a 
worse state of things cannot exist, than that of an undetermined conflict bet- 
ween the ancient law of nations, as understood and practised for ceoturiesby 
civilised nations, and a modem project of innovation, utterly inconsistent with 
it ; and in my apprehension not more inconsistent with it than with the 
amity of neighbouring states, and the personal safety of their respective 
subjects." (1 Rob. 377.) 

Such were the sound, enlightened, and consistent doctrines promul- 
gated by the learned Judge, in the years 1798 and 1799— doctrines wholk 
unconnected with any ''present purpose of particular national interest;" 
-^uninfluenced by any preference or '* distinction to independent states;'' 
—delivered from a *' seat of judicial authority locally here" indeed, but 
according to a law which '* has no locality," and by one whose "duty it is 
to determine the question exactly as he would determine the same question, 
if sitting at Stockholm," — ''asserting no pretensions, on the part of Great 
Britain, which he would not allow to Sweden . " If a question had then arisen 
on the legality of a seizure un<{er the new lawof blockade, we can entertain 
but little doubt how this eminent Judge would have dealt with it ; and, 
certainly, none whatever as to the authority which he would have allowed to 
the mere proclamation of the one belligerent, when cited in the manner, and 
with the force of statute law, to over-rule the claim of a neutral. So, too, 
must neutral nations have thought ; and, satisGed with the sound and im- 
partial principles which were so explicitly laid down in the cases of fbe Flad 
Oyen and Swedish convoy, they acquiesced in the particular application of 
them, hard though it happened to bear on their interests in those ii^vidual 
instances. 

Twelve years Jiave passed away since the period of those beaotifal doc- 
trines — an interval not marked by any general change of character among 
neutrals, or any new atrocities on the part of these belligerentSi— distin- 
guished by no pretensions which had not frequently before been set op by 
the different parties in the war, except that on both sides the right of unli- 
mited blockade had been asserted. France complaining that England, in 
1809, and previously, had exercised this power, declared En^and and hgt 
colonies in a state of blockade ; and England, in her turn, proclaimed all 
France, and her allies, blockaded. There were orders and decrees on both 
sides, and both parties acted upon them. The neutral protested ; and, re^ 
collecting the sound and impartial principles of our Prize courts in 1798 and 
1799, they appealed to that "judicial authority which has its seat locally 
here," but is bound to enforce "a law that has no locality," and "to de^ 
tannine in London exactly as it. would in Stockholm.'' The. question arose, 
whether those orders and decrees of one belligerent jdstified the capture of a 
neutral trader ; and on this point we find Sir W. 9cott delivering himself 
with his accustomed eloquence,-i^with a power of language, indeed » whidi 
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never forsakes him» — and which might have convinced any person, except 
the suffering parties to whom it was addressed. — Case of the Fox, 30th May, 
1811. 

*' It isstsictly true, that by the constitution of this country, the King in 
Council possesses legislative rights over this Court, and has power to issue 
orders and instructions which it is bound to obey and enforce ; and these 
constitute the written law of this Court. These two propositions, that the 
Court is bound to administer the Law of Nations, and that it is bound to en- 
force the King's Orders in Council, are not at all inconsistent with each 
other : because these orders and instructions are presumed to conform them- 
selves, under the given circumstance^ to the principles of its unwritten law. 
They are either direct applications of those principles to the cases indi- 
cated in them— cases which, with all the facts and circumstances belonging 
to them, and which constitute their legal character, could be but imperfectly 
known to the Court itself : or they are positive regulations, consistent with 
(hose principles, applying to matters which require more exact and definite 
rules than those general principles are capable of furnishing. 

'* The constitution of this Court relatively to the legislative power of the 
Ring^ in Council, is analogous to that of the Courts of Common Law rela- 
tively to that of the parliament of this kingdom. Those Courts have their 
unwritten law, the approved principles of natural reason and justice : — they 
have likewise the written or statute law in acts of parliament, which are 
directory applications of the same principles to particular subjects, or positive 
regulations consistent with them, upon matters which would remain loo 
much at large, if they were left to the imperfect information which the 
Courts could extract from mere general speculations. What would be the 
duty of the individuals who preside in those Courts, if required to enforce 
an act of parliament which contradicted those principles, is a question which 
I presume they would not entertain d priori; because they wii! not entertain 
a priori the supposition that any such will arise. In like manner, this Court 
^ill not let itself loose into speculations as to what would be its duty under 
such an emergency ; because it cannot, without extreme indecency, pre— 
sume that any such emergency will happen : and itis tlie less disposed to en- 
tertain them, because its own observation and experience attest the general 
conformity of such orders and instructions to its principles of unwritten 
law." P. 2, 3. 

Here there are two propositions mentioned, asserting two several duties 
which the Court has to perform. One of these is very clearly described ; 
— the duty of listening to Orders in Council, and proclamations issued by 
one of the parlies before the Court ;-*-the other, the duty of administering 
(he Law of Nations, seems so little consistent with the former, that we 
naturaDy go back to the preceding passage of the judgment where a more 
particalv mention is made of it. '* This Court," says the learned Judge, 
''is bound to administer the Law of Nations to the subjects of other coun- 
tries, in the diiTerent relations in which they may be placed towards this 
country and its government. This is what other countries have a right to 
demand for- their subjects, and to complain if they receive it not. This is 
its unwrittcsn law evidenced in the course of its decisions, and collected 
from the common usage of civilised states." 

The faultless language of this statement all will readily confess and ad- 
mire. The more judicial virtues of clearness and consistency may be more 
doubtful in the eyes of those who have been studying the Law of Nations 
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under the same Judge, when ruling the casea of (he Flad Oyen andSwed> 
ish Convoy. It is with great reluctance that we enter upon any obser- 
valious which may appear to question any thing stated by such accurate 
reporters as Dr. Edwards and Sir G. Robinson, to have been delivered la 
the High Court of Admiralty. But we have no choice left;*^we must be 
content to make our election between the doctrines of 1799 and 1811, and 
to abandon one or the other. The reluctance which we feel is therefore 
materially diminished ; for, if we venture to dispute the law recently laid 
down by the learned Judge, it is upon his own authority in times but a 
little removed from the present in point of date, and nowise differing from 
them in any other respect. 

How then can the Court be said to administer the unwritten law of na- 
tions between contending states, if it allows that one government, witbia 
whose territories it ''locally has its seat," to make alteration on that law at 
any moment of time? And by what stretch of ingenuity can we reconcile 
the position, that the Courts treat the English government and foreiga 
claimants alike, determining the cause exactly as it would if sitting in the 
claimant's country, with the new position, that the English governmeot 
possesses legislative powers over the Court, and that its orders are io the 
law of nations what statutes are in the body of municipal law ? These are 
questions which, we believe, the combined skill and address of Che whole 
doctors of either law may safely be defied to answer. 

Again : — ^Wb^t analogy is there between the proclamations of one bel- 
ligerent, as relating to points in the law of nations, and the enactments of 
statute, as regarding the common law of the land ? Were there indeed 
any general council of civilised states — ^any congress such a& that fancied ia 
Henry lY.'s famous project for a perpetual peace-^-any Amphyctyonic 
eouncil for modern Europe ; its decisions and edicts might bear, to the esta- 
blished public law the same relation that statutes have to the municipal 
code ; because they would be the enactments of a common head, binding 
on and acknowledged by tlie whole body. But the edicts of one state, ia 
questions between that state and foreign powers— or between that state and 
the subjects of foreign powers— or between those who stand in the place of 
that state and foreign governments or individuals, much more nearly re- 
semble the acts of a party to the cause, than the exaclments of the law by 
which both parties are bound to abide. 

Mark the consequences of such loose doctrines — such feeble analogies. 
They resolve themselves into an immediate denial that any such thing as 
the law of nations exists, or that contending parties have any common court, 
to which all may resort for justice. There may be a court for French 
captors in France, and for English captors in England. To these tribunals 
such parties may respectively appeal in safety ; for they derive their rights 
from edicts issued by the governments of the two countries severally ; and 
those edicts are good law in the Prize courts of each. But for the Ameri- 
can claimant, tl^re is no l^w by which he may be redressed— no court to 
which he may resort. The edicts of ftt> government are listened loin 
neither the French nor the English tribunals; and he is a prey to the orders 
of each belligerent in succession. Perhaps it may be thought quite a suf- 
ficient hardship, without this aggravation, that even under the old and pure 
system laid down in 1798 and 1799^ the neutral was forced to receive bis 
sentence in a foreign court — always in the courts of the captoc'ft country. 
But this undoubted rule of law, tempered by the just principles with which 
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I was acconpanied, appeared safe and haniiless. For, Uiou^ the court sat 
t>cally in the belligerent country, it disckiiined all allegiance to its gotern-* 
aenl; and professed to decide exactly «s it would haye done sitting in tlidt 
leutral territory. How is it now, when the Conrt* sitting as before, has 
nade so lai^e a stride in allegiance, as to profess an iBiplloit obedience to 
he orders of the belligerent govemtnent within whose dominions it acts? 

That a goTemment should issue edicts repugnant to the Law of Nations, 
nay be a supposition unwillingly admitted ; but it is one not contrary (o 
he (act ; for all governments have done so-^^nd England among the rest, 
tccording to the learned Judge's own statement. Neither will it avail to say , 
bat, to enquire into the probable conduct of the Prize courtd in such cir- 
iomstances, is to favour a supposition, which cannot beenlertained " wilh^ 
extreme indecency ;" or to compare this with an enquiry into the probable 
»oduct of municipal courts, in the event of a statute befog passed repugnant 
the principle of munieipBl law. The cases are quite disi^milar. The 
iaedf conduct for municipal courts in su6h an emergency is clear. No 
>ae ever doubted that they must obey the law. The old is abrogated, and 
ihey can only look to the new. But the courts of prize are to administer a 
law which cannot, according to Sir William Scott, (and, if we err, it is 
under die shdler of a grave authority,) be altered by the practice of one 
Datioo, nnless it be acquiesced in by the rest for a course of years; 
for he has laid down that the law, with whteli they are conversant, is to be 
gathered from general principles, as exemplified in the constant and common 
usage of all nations. 

Perhaps it may bring the present case somewhat nearer the feelings of 
the reader, if he figures to himself a war between America and France, in 
K'hich England is neutral. At first, the English traders engross all thd 
commerce which each belligerent sacrifices to his quarrel with his adversary. 
Speedily Che two beUigerents become jealous of England, and ^deavour to 
draw her into their contest. They issue decrees against each other nomi-*- 
nally, but, in efiect, bearing hard on the English trade; and English vessels 
are carried by scores into the ports of America and of France. Here they 
appeal to the law of nations; but are told, at Paris, that this law admits c^ 
inodifications, and that the French courts must be bound by the decrees of 
Ihe TuiHeries; at New York, that American courts take the law of nations 
from Washington; and, in both tribunals, that it is impossible, " without 
extreme indecency," to suppose the case of any public act of state being 
done, wlueh shall be an infringement on the law of nations. The argument 
may be long, and its windings intrioite and subtle ; but the result is short, 
plain, and savouring of matter of fact, rather than matter of law : — all the 
English vessels carried into either country would be condemned as good 
and lawful prize to the captors. 

Let us not enquire how short a time the spirit of otir nation would endure 
such a state of jmblic law, and how speedily the supposed case would cease 
to apply, by our flag ceasing be neutral. But let us, on this acc6unt, learn 
to have some patience with a free and powerful people, quite independent 
of us, when we find them somewhat sore under the application of these new 
<loctrines— these recent innovations on Sir William Scott's soimd principles 
of law ; and let us the more steadily bear in mind that great Judge's remark 
on another part of the subject : " If it were fit that such a state should be 
introduced, it is at least necessary that it should be introduced in an avowed 
and intelligible manner, and not in a way which, professing gravely la 
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adhere lo that system which has for centuries prevailed among ciTilised 
states, and urging at the same time a pretension utterly inconsistent with atl 
its known principles, delivers over the whole matter at once to eternal con- 
troversy and conflict, at the expense of the constant hazard of the harmony 
of states, and of the lives and safeties of innocent individuals/' 
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The publication of this tract gives us an opportunity, of which we are verr 
anxious to take advantage, of calling the attention'of our readers to the 
important subject of Poland. Were this merely a topic of party politics, 
involving matters of a transient interest, we should allow it to pass with 
the other themes of the day, and leave it to the care of those who in their 
various walks drive a traffic of political discussion. It is precisely heam^ 
the subject is not at all likely to suit their purposes that we wish to canva§$ 
it. We fear it will be found to present no facilities for party attacks, or 
for mutual recriminations among public men. Those who exhaust ih^ 
whole force ofa very limited talent in abuse of the enemy, in all probabilih 
will turn away from an enquiry that leads them to contemplate public 
crimes committed by persons not connected with France. And Ihey nho 
are only solicitous for peace at all events, without thinking of securities, 
are likely to disregard a subject which may seem to throw difficulties in 
the way of negociatipn, by calling our attention to the only real priociplei 
of national independence. Nevertheless, as we are deeply impressed with 
the general and permanent importance of the question, and consider ii< 
interest to be temporary only in as far as the present time offers peculiar 
reasons for canvassing it, we shall urge no further apology for the obser- 
vations upon which we are about to enter. 

Whence comes it to pass, that the feelings of the English nation are S9 
easily roused upon some subjects, and upon others precisely similar, arf 
so obstinately torpid? Are we liable to the imputation which foreigop^ 
have frequently brought against our national character, of being a slrangp 
mixture, full of inconsistency, at once refractory and capricious, and chieflv 
distinguishable from others by having no marked and general cluiracteristicf 
Or does the charge alluded to, when well examined, happen to be unfounde*] 
in fact, and the inconsistency only apparent? the wrongs of Africa, the 
oppressions of Spain, the sufferings and subsequent liberation of Hollaod. 
occupy every tongue; while not a whisper is heard, in behalf of Poland.- 
Wlience this extraordinary diversity? 

It will not be sufficient to say, that in those cases which have cxcile.1 
most interest, our own concerns were involved. There is no doubt thai 
when the slave trade was denounced, a crime was held up to detestation 
which we ourselves committed, —and this might awaken some feelings of a 
peculiar nature^ But the sensation chiefly excited by a disclosure of tli • 
horrid details of that subject, was pure compassion for the Africans ; and 
we may safely assert, to the honour of the nation, that no feeling ever per- 
vaded a country more thoroughly, or with less interested motives. Th" 
general anxiety for the success of the Spanish eause, was a sentiment hmj 

'An Apppal to th- Alliet, nnd the Enf^lish Nation, in behalf of Poland.— Vol. xxu. nac. t.'i 
Januarj, 1814, ^ 
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|(ii(e SO extensive, nor founded upon so accurate a knowledge of the bets. 
Q truth, however iniquitous the conduct of France may have been, the spirit 
(resistance shown by the Spaniards was the principal ground of the sympathy 
Kited in this country ; for had the p^ple submitted to the usurpation, it 
vould not have made their lot worse, and we should only have felt shocked 
ta new instance of the enemy's perfidy in his transactions with his neigh- 
lours. But the gallant resolution displayed by the Spanish nation, not to be 
ransferred, like herds of cattle, by the craft or violence of one court, operat- 
Dg on the weakness or perfidy of another ; their determination to be an 
ndependent people, and have a government of their own, without any calcu- 
ation of the precise value of tliis object, indeed without reference at all to 
vhat is vulgarly termed their interest ; gave their cduse an importance in 
he eyes of the English public, which, though ultimately connected with 
ust views of policy, was certainly in the first instance only ascertained by 
eeliogs of sympathy. Even the counter-revolution in Holland, though 
iodoubtedly much more nearly related to ideas of gain, was in all probability 
lailed at first with a joy wholly free from calculation, and only recognised 
IS really advantageous some time after it had ceased to be highly interest- 
og. Whence, then, the almost complete indifference with which we have 
dways regarded the sufferings and the exertions of the Poles? ^ 

We shall in vain endeavour to answer this question by attempting to 
iiscover any difference in the degree either of those sufferings or of tfa^ 
.'xerlions; — ^the difference is all in their favour. Poland was first par- 
ilioned in a moment of profound peace, without any more pretence of right 
hao Bonaparte had when he attacked Spain, nay, without even that shadow 
)f a title which he pretended to derive fromi the cession of the Court : for 
Stanislaus, though the creature of Catherine II., protested solemnly against 
ihe dismemberment, in the face of all Europe; and the factious diet sus- 
pended its animosities, to join him in his appeal. The subsequent acts of 
1793 and 179A were done without the slender colour of a pretext afforded 
t)y the anarchy of 1772 ; and the struggles made in both cases, but especially 
in the last, were far greater than any of which our Spanish allies can boast, 
beside being wholly unassisted, and in circumstances almost desperate. 
The miseries endured by this brave people almost defy description ; while 
in reality the evils inflicted by France upon the Spaniards lie within a 
narrower compass — for these two reasons, among others, because she has 
never had sufficient possessipn of their country, to introduce amojDg them 
her worst plague, the conscription, — and because no man of a calm and 
unbiassed judgment can suppose that a district overrun by Cossacks fares 
as well as one conquered by French troops. Is it then that the Spaniards 
have succeeded, while the Poles were overwhelmed? This would, indeed, 
be a strange reason for withholding commiseration ; but surely the day is 
past when any one can pretend to believe that the French have been expelled 
from Spain by any resistance except that of the British armies, backed by 
the allies in Germany, — although they were seconded, no doubt, in several 
important particulars by the spirit of the people in the Peninsula, and more 
especially by the excellent troops drawn from Portugal. Was there some- 
thing romantic in the captivity and sufferings of the Spanish princes, and in 
the attachment and the adventures of their subjects? But can anyone 
compare these with the sufferings of Stanislaus, and tho gallantry of the. con- 
federates of Barr, and the chiefs who led on the last resistance in i79A ? 
It is not by any means intended to lessen the great merits of the Spaniards, 
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or tocliide Uie enihusiaftoi excited by them in (his country ; but the diflerporr 
b«(veefl their case and that of tlie Poles is asauredly all in la?our of \lw 
latter. 

If the eauae of ihe apathy in question cannot be found in any quality bdooe- 
ing to the subject, perhaps we must seek it in something relating to ourselTes. 

We are willing to throw it upon the ignorance generally prerarling of evenr 
thing regarding Poland ; and lo contribute, as far as in us Kes, (owird 
removing (his, is the. chief purpose of the present article. Some other 
ingredients are, however, mixed up along with ignorance, in oomposiogthp 
soporific mixture which has so strangely lulled the feelings of Englishmea. 
It is to be feared, thi^t we too often refuse our attention to any tale of poblir 
distress, ia producii^'whidi the French have had little or no share; aodar'' 
averse to hairing the tru(h spoken, when it arraigi^ the eoodoct, not of (nr 
enemies but our allies. One part of this feeling we need not be ariuimed of 
**-(0nderness towards Allies, to whom all Europe owes so great a debt of 

i;raUtade« But it is quite absurd, that any such feelings should diut us oai 
rem a dkcussion essential to the interests of ev^ry nation. It is a discuwioo 
which presses forward upon us from all quarters ; and, without an abao- 
donment of aH claim to consistency, and to principle, the Allies themselTH 
cannot i-epudiate it. They are about to negocfate a peace. — ^What shall h^ 
the basis t-^Must France keep all that she possesses? No one preteink 
to believe it. — Shall Austria regain vdiat she has lost? Eyery one wi!l 
answer, as for as may be.-^Is this only because she has fought so efficieoth 
against France ?— Then must Switzerland be excluded from the benefits of 
lite treaty, and Bonaparte continue Mediator of the Cantons ;-^hen, t^. 
must the whole German States, except those of the Allies, be swallowtii 
up in the fund of equivalents and indemnities. Nay, upon this [Hiocipk'. 
Holknd could not have been restored to independence, had she made do 
movement in her own behalf, let what would have happened on the Upp«7 
Rhine ; and no successes of the allied arms could have given independeix^ 
to Spain, unless the fortune of war had made the Peninsula the scene of (b^ 
victory. But the question is still more urgently forced upon us, by tV 
slate of the Duchy of Warsaw. — How is it to be disposed of? Itco'nsK}^ 
of almost all the Prussian, and half the Austrian shares of Poland— am) b 
now in the anomalous state of a vast province. In which the Code Napoleon 
is the law—- Prussians and Poles the civil administrators — and Russians tb 
absolute rulers, and military occupants. Is this country to be restored i'f 
its former proprietors, or retained by Russia, or subjected to some oev 
scheme of partition? Restored to its former owners, will probably be the 
answer — because restoration is the grand principle of the good cause ;et6ry 
thing is carried on with the view off reinstating things in their ancient cod- 
dition ; the Bourbons are to be replaced, at least in Spain ; the Orange iainOy 
in Holland ; the Austrians in Italy ; and Savoy is to be separated from France 
-^-Therefore, it will be said, the Duchy must of course revert, parti v I" 
Russia, and partly to Austria. Now, all this at first sight looks mi^i! 
plausible, and even has some semblance of consislency ; but it is only a Ihin 
varnish, which a breath will melt : for we should like to hear any one'ansvff 
this sin^e question— *By what right Prussia and Austria are ihe oumenf^ 
Poland, and musi have their shares of it restored as a matter of coarse, when 
those two powers are busily engaged in restoring Holland to independeoc^ 
and its former sovereigns? But they have had longer possession of Poland 
()f a small part of it, certainly— but not of the bulk ; for it does so happen 
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that theif last parlitioa was effected ihefferg mtmtk that Holland was overrun 
by French troops, seconded by a powerful faction in the country. 

Here, then, we find ourselves in the very midst of the question, at the 
outset of any negociation which can be undertaken for a settlement of Eu-. 
rope; — and we might almost stop here, arid be slaitisfied with the conclusion 
to which have already come, that there is but one ground upon which a dis- 
tinction can be raised in favour of Holland or Spain, and against Poland; — 
the ground, not of principle, but interest — not of right, but might ; — the 
ground that the Allies have in their hands the power of keeping Poland in 
subjection, and are resolved to preach up restoration at other people's ex- 
pense, but to practise none of their doctrine themselves. 

If such is the language of the day ; if all the professions of the last twelve 
months are dissipated by the successes to which they contributed so largely, 
and Europe is onoe more to be plunged in a ^aos of intrigue, profligacy, and 
Yioience, — we have nothing more to oiler ; we at least understand what we 
are about ; — and it is our own fault if we are disappointed, let what will 
happen either now or hereafter. But let the proper words be used for all 
this, so that we may not be made grateful for nothing, and be at once de-^ 
ceived in our hopes, and cheated out of our thanks. T^et our ears be spared 
the insulting titles — of restorer, liberator, avenger, lavished upon, pr even 
daimed by those, who, having got the upper hand by means of the people- 
of Europe, use their power in perpetuating slavery and oppression ; and, 
having driven out the French armies, only think of dividing the spoils among 
themselves, without ever wasting a thought upon the rightful owners, to 
whose assistance they had affected to come. — But, most of all, let us be 
spared hearing the ridiculous name ot pacificator y ^iven to those who are 
destroying every chance of lasting tranquillity; and employing a moment of 
unexampled success, never likely to recur, in laying the foundation of new 
wars ; — ^when they might, by recurring to sound principles, by only keeping 
the faith which they had vowed, re-establish the system of European in- 
dependence upon an immovable basis, and givje to the world a real and lasting. 
peace. 

We cannot, however, for one moment allow such thoughts to cross our 
minds. After the delightful expectations which hftve been raised so high 
hy the victories and the dignified moderation of the Allies, it would be a 
grievous disappointment indeed to find them resorting tasuch principles for 
a prootof their consistency. It may well be permitted us to speculate upon 
their persevering in the right course which they have so steadily pursued ; 
aud, in this belief, we conceive, that the line of policy which shall appear 
to be most conducive to the general interests and permanent tranquillity of 
the Continent, will be followed in their arrangements for the distribution of 
territory. TJie object of the ** Appeal" is, to prove that the restoration of 
Polish independence, in some shape or other, is a most material part of this 
policy; and we cannot better fulfil the task we have now undertaken, of 
calling tlie attention of our readers to this important subject, than by laying 
hefore them^an outline of the. argument, and arranging, under the diOerent 
heads of it, such further Information, respecting Polish affairs, as we are 
possessed of. 

The •* Appeal" opens with removing some preliminary objections which 
might startle the bulk of readers, and disincline them to any discussion of 
thesabjectat the present moment. Poland is, among the Allies, rather a 
<}olicate topic ; it resembles some of those personal questions, touching the^ 
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merits of indiviJiuilB, the gains of near and dear relations, or the deltnqueocitf | 
of persons highly coniiucted, which are frfxiuentty brought Torward in llie 
discuSBiotis of our domestic uulitics, and generally create considerable uaca- 
siness among all parlies. Upon the subject of Poland there seems preUy 
much the same shyness among the old estahlished powfcrs of Europe, (hat 
we observe among ourselves when any matter is broached on which each 
party in its turn has had something to regret. No one loves to handle it; 
tiio person who mentions it is deemed officious, and inslrusive, and in- 
delicate; by common consent Ibe loss that is said, and the sooner theBubject i 
is dropped, the better. Nay, you shall see the company for a while quite 
ignorant of what is meant, when the topic is started, staring about, and 
looking as innocent as possible ; and only by a kind uf force awakened and 
made to listen. Perhaps the reader may have chanced to bo in a company 
of pet-sons of character and station, among whom one is awkwardly con- 
nected with some half-forgotten judicial proceeding ; the topic of halters is 
here proverbially so irksome, that every body is apt to fall into it from our 
anxiety to avoid it ; and when by accident the fatal word is out, the meeting 
must either disperse (nhich wo recommend in such case] or remain in the 
fear of eocounturing^nt another's looks. But the case of the partitionint; 
powers is by many supposed to resemble that of some companies in America, 
or other settlements where the delicate subject is much, and almost equally, 
to bo oschowed by every person present. Now, we are fully awaro of tfie 
delicacy of the topic ; and if, by holding our peace, we could keep it st 
rest, perhaps the best way would bo to do a greet violence to all natural 
feeling, and bury it for ever in profound silence. Wo shall even grant that, 
if it were possible, it would be advisable to let all principles of justice and 
humanity sleep, and forget Poland, for fear of hurting the feelings of the Allies 
upon a point presumed to be so tender. But unhappily this is wholly im- 
possible ; depending upon persons and things altogelner beyond our control. 
— upon no less a personage indeed, and one of no greater delicacy than llic 
Emperor Napoleon,.— who, whether in peace or war, whetlier negocialing 
or intriguing, never fails to bring up the ugly subject, as in truth be mini 
bo utterly ignorant of his greatest auvantageifhe tor a moment lost sight of 
it. The Allies may bo as silent as the grave upon it, and may afTect not lo 
understaitd the broad hints of the Moniteur, and the French proclamatiooa: 
I their own subjects, must judge ; on<l one pari of 
>, devour with insatiable avidity every allusion of the 
) ready to act than to reason upon It. Is it not far 
iknesB towhich their cause Is subject, than to pretend 
it ? Would they not do a wiser as well as a belter 
ling the discussion altogether, till their enemy tonxd 
the shape of set-olT in a treaty, or robellioD in a 
y got rid of the Haw in their title to regenerate Eu- 
jsurpation, and secured themselves a more tranquil 
ipeachable charactor? 

n to think that this notion of delicacy is overstafed? 
es dread the subject— None of them had any share 
lition : each of them Is removed from that crime by 
t, which undoubtedly was by far the most important, 
le beginning of the fatal system, neither the Emperor 
jf Prussia had any part ; and the Emperor of Austria 
have been mcrel y passive ; for the treaty was bait- 
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RDished before his accession, and he was engaged in a most critical war with 
France at the moment. Why then should we hesitate to discuss the subject 
rrom delicacy towards them, any more than we suffer a similar delicacy 
towards our own Government to hamper us in reprobating the American 
war, or the enormities committed by our rulers in the East and West Indies? 
The writers and statesmen on the Continent canvass very freely our conduct 
in those particulars; and in reality all,the praise which they bestow upon'one 
of the finest passages in our history — the victory gained for humanity in 
1807 — Is an admission that seven years ago our present rulers and statesmen 
encouraged the traffic in human flesh— with this additional circumstance, ^ 
that the very heads of the Royal Family were uniformly strenuous in resist- 
ing its abolition. In fact, the present appeal is made, not against any living 
individuals, but against a system begun by^princes long since dead, and en- 
tailing lamentable consequences, as well on their descendants whom it was 
lesigoed to benefit, as on those whose interest were from the beginning meant 
to be sacrificed. But there is certainly a magnanimity in the whole conduct ' 
of the Allied Sovereigns, which would render it a safe duty to speak the 
Inith to them, even if the errors to be pointed out existed in their own in- - 
dividual conduct, and were not the practical effects of the policy handed 
down to them from their illustrious progenitors. 

But, it may be said, this question is no longer open to negociation ; it is 
one of domestic, and not of foreign policy ; we have no right to interpose our ' 
good offices between the allied Princes and their subjects. The force of this 
objection had better be tried by the excellent and unerring rule of making the 
case our own ; — and we have no occasion to do so in fancy ; we need only 
to tax our memory for an instance wherein the very thing occurred to our- 
selves, our enemy having exactly made the objection here presumed to be 
raised by the allies. When we required the evacuation of Spain, then 
wholly overrun by his troops, as a sine qudnon in our negociation for peace, 
he said Spain was no business of ours, and added, that he might as well re- 
quire the emancipation of the Irish Catholic. Now, this must be deemed to 
have been a perfectly satisfactory answer by every one who can for a mo- 
ment listen to the present objection against our interfering in behalf of Po- 
land. If the Allies have a right to say,, the Poles are ours, and we may as 
well ask you emancipate the Irish Catholics ; Bonaparte had the same right 
to say, Spain is mine, as Ireland is yours. Yet we doubt if any one indi- 
vidual in the whole world was duped by his absurd argument. But then 
indeed it came from France, and was used against Spain — while the topic in 
question, though precisely the same, is supposed to come from Russia, and to 
be used against Poland : — this is the diversity. The difference, in the length 
of possession, we are immediately to consider. 

There remains to be noticed the repugnance felt towards the^oles, because 
they have been found ranged on the side of the enemy, that is, of our enemy 
the French ; for, it is quite plain that none of our allies can say a word upon 
a charge equally applicable to them all. Austria joined Bonaparte in his 
Russian invasion, and only left him during the armistice last summer. Prus- 
sia was wholly devoted to him until his disastrous retreat enabled her to 
escape. And Russia, having joined him at Tilsit, by a treaty too which 
gave her two new sHces of Poland, one at the expense of Austria, the other 
at the cest of iier Prussian ally, was found backing him two years after in the 
invasion of Austria. It would be reckoning too much on the powers of 
prineely inconsistency, or the proverbially short memories known at courts. 
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to prelend, m the presence of those great potentates, that the mere bd of 
having taken part with France is a sufficient answer to every thing that maiy 
be urged for Poland, i et» it must be admitted, that some pretty bold at- 
tempts at such an excess of flattery have lately been made. We have been 
told of the three allied monarchs turning away their heads when the King 
of Saxony saluted them at Leipsic; and have heard much of the dignified 
contempt with which one of their majesties received a message from that un- 
happy prince. Did the injudicious parasites who invented such fables forget, 
or could they fancy that Alexander had forgotten, the unfortunate course of 
events which so lately made even the sovereign of all the Russias league with 
the enemy of Europe and gain by the union an extension of territory at the 
^Kpense of his own allies? How dared they insult his Imperial Majesty by 
insinuating that he would maltreat the petty elector for yielding to over- 
whelming force, a compliance which the apprehension only of a doubtful 
struggle had extorted from his own immense and almost unbroken power? 
Such topics, then, as the Polish alliance with France, cannot be used od the 
Continent. Have they any more weight with ourselves? Let us, says the 
appeal, make the case our own, and suppose ourselves in the situatiofi c^ the 
Poles^-^Should we not have acted precisely as they have done? 

** Suppose that the iocunble folly of the ffovernmeat had alienated a considerable portion of U» 
svbjeela, and thrown them finr a moment of desperation upon the ifiU more insape expedient cf 
calling in foreign aasistanoe ; that, availing himaelt of this pretext, our ancient enemy had poured his 
forces into a part of the empire; and,' establishing his power there, had afterwards extended bis 
dominion over England itself. Let us fancy to ourseWes this fair island, which we k>Te instinctively 
because it is our country, and rationally for the blessings we enjoj in it, seisaed by ihe lawless hands 
of FVenchmen and Italians, its venerable establishments .despitefully overthrown, its countless 
riches pillaged, its citizens massacred or dragged away into foreign slavery, or condemned to the 
mors unbearable suSering of perpetual indignities near the homes of which they had been dispos- 
sessed, A few years of such misery would surely not efiaoe from our memories the picture of what 
England once had been. It may well be questioned, whether any one individual would live long 
enough to survive the recollection that he formerly hau a country to claim his mtitude and aflectioo. 
It may be doubted, whether Uie excess of present misfortune would not make the reroembranoe of 
the lost enjoyment more sweet, and concentrate every thought, feeling, desire, passion of the soul, 
in the single determination to regain it. A French general is rioting in every town, which is not 
bfmeaih the notice of so considerable an oppressor. Commissions are assembled in each county, to 
carry on the work of confiscation. The services of the most abandoned of both sexes in Paris are 
recompensed by grants of land wrested from such of our fellow-citizens as have motst stoutly resisted 
the conquenv. The estates of our great proprietors are become the curren^ ia which every 
baseness and treadhery of our own countrymen is paid. The inhabitants are insulted, tortured, 
driven away m thousands to serve abroad, or to expiate, by banishment from their country, the 
generous virtue which made^them risk every earthly possession in its defence. Life has become 
indi&rent, or bqrtheosome, upon such terms; the very semblance of English independence is gone; 
no man cares for himself; alt other ideas are absorbed in the wish, not of blind revenge, but of 
|-estoring the lost country of our forefathers— when suddenly an occasion presents itself of driving 
the French away, and once more enjoying independence. Russia, which has always been our ally, 
which has helped us in our unsuccestrf'ul struggle, which has uniformly been hostile to our o|)- 
pressors, is ui open war with France, and has landed an immense army upon our coasts. Now this 
IS the question — shall we acknowledge the French, because they are our T\Aen[de facto ; shall we 
t*emain quietly subject to them ; sbaU we take their part in the contest for our own liberetioo about 
to be fought on our own ground ; shall we join them against the Russians, who come professedly 
to destroy their dominiouj and to set us free ? The Bn(rS*shman who bhimes the Poles for being 
deceived bjr France into a share in the late wars against Russia, must be prepared to maintain that 
he would himself, in the case now put, join his French tyraat against the Russians. But the case 
becomes infinitebr stronger for Poland, when we reflect that she was in fact overrun by an immense 
force, before the option was even given her whether she would arm for her tyrants in possession, 
or for her conouerors in expectancy, pretending to be her avenffeis. If any one can afiecl a doabt 
about the juogment to be pronounced on such conduct, or pnarisaically insinuate that EnglsiMi 
would have carried herself dififerently, the following reflections are certainly not addressed to kirn. 
1 appeal to him who is not afraid to avow, that had he been a Pole he would have grasped at aaj 
chance, even the forlorn hope of French protection, to save his sinking conotry. Poland has indeed 
been undeceived ; but it is neither befitting tiie generositjr, nor the justice, nor the wisdom of hfr 
sovereigns, to vint her with such a continuance of calamity as must, even after the experience of 
French perfidy, expose her to be again misled in her hopes of redrass. How much more does it 
become England, who can have no mterest except the future independence and happiness of \ws 
aeighbouri, aaAwha can fed no resentments for the past, to exert her poweiftd mterosssion is 
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fffToitr of a ffallaDl people, antond only to her own cWldren In love of (iberty, equat eTen to them in 
dciroted entnueiaBtic attaohroent to their native land — oay, let tu acknowledge it, superior to our- 
•uelveB in patriotism, because far more heavy sacrifices have been demancted by tneir unhappy 
rountry, than it ever entered in tlie mind of an Englishman that patriotism coidct require.''— 
P. 7—10. 

Thus much to remove the objections which encumber the question at 
the threshold, and, if not first of all eradicated from our minds, will disturb 
the whole discussion. But this appeal is asserted to be made, not on the 
ground of compassion for the Poles — it is stated on the score simply of the 
common interests of the European nations ; and nothing is detnanded for Po^ 
land beyond what those interests require us to allow. This general good 
may be viewed in two senses, the one more enlarged than the other, and 
comprehending a reference to consistency and principle; the other more li*- 
fnited, and confined to what is vulgarly termed national benefit. A sound 
and enlightened policy never can separate these two views for any purpose, 
except to examine the subject-matter by each of them successively, with the 
greater distinctness. 

I. It is impossible to look forward, without some alarm, to the moment 
which seems fast approaching, when the results of all the late victories and 
the pendiAg negociations are to be disclosed, and mankind shall learn the 
value of the professions with which the war has hitherto been conducted. 
The following doubts upon this most interesting subject have certainly been 
partly removed since the appeal was published. Swedish objects having 
turned the Crown Prince aside from his progress towards the Rhine, wei 
have seen him obtain Norway in exchange for Pomerania (the value of which 
may be somewhere about one twentieth of the former) . But it is not so 
generidly kno^n, that this distinguished personage smoothed the way to his 
elevation by the most distinct promises to obtain the restoration of Finland; 
and that, whether well or ill founded, the wish of the Swedish people for 
such an event, can only be exceeded by their extreme indifference to the 
acquisition of Norway. Probably the next Diet will have all the papers laid 
before tfaem , which may chance to contain evidence of the reiterated and 
earnest efforts made to get back Finland, with the grounds upon which 
Alexander the Restorer declined it, and the Swedish patriot acquiesced. 
In the mean time, let us hope, that this may be the only part of the passage 
whidi the event may realise :-^ 

^ The secret eneAiies of the coalition; the abettors of French oppression ; they who have seen 
the progress of viotury with a malignant eye — who could hardly' dissemble their joy were a reverse 
uohappUy tP interrupt its course^the evil disposed, of whatever descriptioo, throughout Barope, 
arc now awaiting in anidous expectation the moment when everjr declaration of principle promul- 
gated since the beginning of the contest, will be tried by a searching and unerring scrutiny. Their 
suspense ciay last for some time ; the war may be prolonged, or the negociations may proceed 
slowly : u^l the mutual offers of the parties are known, until the ultimate result is disclosod, alt 
must contMtue to be taJEcn upon trust. But the decision of the question, how far the allies act up 
to thrir principles, is assurealy pronounced as soon as the world sees the terms of the treaty. It is 
deoided, and tor ever, by every rational man in Europe, within an hour after those terms are made, 
known to him. With it, too, is decided finally the fate of every future coalition for the liberation 
of Europe — of every future attempt which France may bastard to regain her lost usurpations. The 
enemies of the good cause ure full of hope that the Allies will be found wanting to themselves, m 
this day or trial ; and that a scene will be disclosed similar to former aegeoiations-Hi combinatiop. 
of crnft aud violence, a balance of cupidity and fear, a base trucking of principles for territory, a 
cold^MoDded barter of human beings by millions, in which the pattern of French treaties is closely 
Mowed '} and the victorious parties lake all ihey safely can, or show any moderation they may haYe 
in their nature, only towards the conouered eUemy — alienating their friends — at once raising up 
their aotagooists, and arming tham with confidence by following their wojrst example--securing the 
oensora of imj^tial posterity* and laying the deepest groundwork of future disconfiture, by abon- 

danllv dfliemiiK it* 

** I cofifess that I have no apprehension of seeins these frightful anticipations realised, at least 
m their most tfdlouaform. The slate of the ww in Spam, let us hope ia HoHaud abo, may prevent 
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the pombitily of the Peniomila aod the United Prormcet being given up io FVeoch doaipatioo. ByC 
it it to the fuU as grent an impeachment of the principle! of ihe eoahuon, to expect thai tbey wiH 
onljf be fi'liowed where there is little temptation, and icaroely any opportonily, to swerve iron them. 
Thennceritj of the Allies niuirt, I fear, be tried by a higher lest. We shall be asked by the enemy 
and his wellwishers, how have they treated the sorereigns whom force alone drove mto Booaparte's 
toils? To abandon Spain, or partition Holland, was next to impossible^ ?J'^^"^ __~..?t 

ity of joining r * . - -•» 

i; indemnities 

lagined they 
tinent means, 
balance 

Sweden _^ ,„ , _. , ^- . . - 

venience of the crown? Is interminable war with French usurpation, the PrusMao^or a war 
which is to end as soon as tiie Saxou vUlages shall be garnished with spread eagles? These qaes- 
lions, let us hope, will receive a satisfactory answer in the result of the present nejroeiationt ; we 
may rest assured that they will be put by every honest and every thinking man in Europe. Tlie 
true policy of the Allies is coutained in a single word, which expresses their bouoden duty also— 
restoration. This word implies another, wliich all parties have an mterest, though oerlainly a 
very unequal one, in freely umng-^/orgivenesa. That we should be fated to witness such a apec- 
tacle as. the Elector of Saxony stripped of his dominions to enrich Russia and Prussia, upon the 
ground of his having taken a title and a territory by treat v with the former, and joined the enemy in 
company with the latter, is a cansiraimation earnestly to be deprecated by all those friends of kingly 
dignity who may not not relish seeing it stoop to something very much m the nature of a practical 
joke.^-P. 11-14. 




It is assumed, however, and we sincerely hope with truth, that the Allies 
will contin jg.arue to their principles, and only show themselves anxioasto 
re-establis^Mie independence of Europe upon a lasting foundation. How, 
then, is thi^'to be accomplished? By recurring to those principles which 
in former times secured national independence, and made the nei^bour- 
hood of the greatest state safeTo the most insignificant. These principles 
have been sp often detailed in the pages of this Journal that we shall not en- 
large upon;them, farther than to observe, that they consist in the universal 
persuasion among statesmen, constantly in view and acted on, that every ag- 
gression by^ne power affects all; and that not an acre of territory may be 
taken with/iimpunity from any member of the European commonwealth. 
If any superficial reasoner, from ignorance, should deride such doctrine as 
speculative,; or as old-fashioned and ill suited to the spirit of the times, we 
beg him topbserve, that the consequences of disregarding it have been suffi- 
ciently praptical, and that all the security of old times has been banished 
from the whM by this very heresy. But we may stop a little, to put the 
matter in ajight which even a clerk in office, we should think, wiU admit 
to be practical and plain. 

' We shaJl suppose that success continues to attend the Allies, and that they 
compel Bopaparte to make a peace upon their own terms. They have told 
us themselves, that those terms will leave France possessed of more terri- 
tory than!|he had before the Revolution : but suppose that she only has her 
old limits^ a result not very probable — however we shall take it so; no 
man can doubt that the whole attention of her government will be turned 
towards^regaining the ascendant which she has recently lost — that the per- 
sonal character of her ruler, as well as the national feelings, will direct her 
whole efibfts to this object. We say nothing of the large army of prisoners 
which must be sent back; but there is already a larger army within France, 
arising,* no doubt, partly from the invasion. In one way or another, then, 
Bonaparte will have a prodigious force on foot; and it would be singular if 
peace did not augment his pecuniary resources. Can any man doubt that be 
will be a most formidable neighbour? Who is there so confident as to view 
without apprehension, the probable event of a contest between him and any 
one of the AUies, singlQ-handed? We speak not merely of the risks of a war 
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between him and Holland, or theGermao priucipalilies ; but of a war between 
him and any one of the greater powers. We might, perhaps, go farther; 
but we are aware of the singular inconsistency of those whom we are now 
addressing; and know full well,, that although they can see nothing but dan- 
gers from France when peace is proposed, they ridicule every one who ad- 
verts to such a topic for any other purpose. Supposing it, • then, only to be 
stated that Bonaparte is more than a match for the third and fohrth-rate 
powers in his neighbourhood, and for any one the greater powers, we de- 
sire to know wherein the security of the Continent shall consist after a peace 
has recruited him? What chance is there of his not being'desirous once more 
to cross the Rhine? Then, what reasonable prospect have ''we of his being 
restrained within his limits? Assuredly . one only.-^If the rest of Europe , 
recollecting the suflferings of late years, shall be wise enough to be perpe- 
tually upon the watch, and resolute enough to make common cause with the 
first prince or state whom he may attack, then there will be no chance of 
his prevailing as he has heretofore done; for their armies are in every re- 
spect improved, his forces no longer fight with superior enthiisiasm, and the 
feeiing of the people all over Germany is decidedly against him. The secu- 
rity of the Continent, then, must rest, first, upon the recurrence of the go- 
vernment to ancient principles; and, after that, upon the iVhprovement of 
its military system, and the diffusion of right popular feelings. Now, it can- 
not be for a moment contended that the terms upon which a treaty is made^ 
are indiflferent in respect of the disposition to keep it either on the part o( 
the government or the people. If those terms are consistent with justice' 
and sound principles, it is infinitely easier to unite both governments and 
their subjects against the infringement of them. If a settlement of Europe 
is made upon the profligate scheme of each party taking as much as he caii 
get by force or intrigue, — if a few powerful states lay their heads together, 
and despoil all the rest, — if the interests and the feelings of the people go 
for nothing in the arrangement, who can expect that either' the different ca- 
binets will be ready at a moment's warning to unite against any one which 
may violate the arrangements thus foully made, or that thetpopular feelings/ 
which it wholly disregarded, will rise up to defend it? -What confidence 
can the parties to such a scheme have in each other? What answer can 
they give to the first among them who betrays the common cause, by join- 
ing the enemy in breaking the bargain? What answer can they make to the 
enemy when he proposes some new plot of the same kind, and quotes to the 
world their own authority in the very last precedent on record? If men 
were mere machines in the hands of courts, and all governments were car- 
ried on upon the Turkish plan, it might signify little what are the grounds 
of war, or how inconsistent the professions were with the practice of states- 
men. There wo^ld then be no question of popular opinion; but, even 
then, it would be impossible for mutual confidence to prevail among allies. 
A single government might go on — a confederacy of more' than one could 
not exist; ^nd accordingly, among states of this description, no man ever 
thought of a balance of power. We take it to be very manifest that a treaty 
founded upon disregard of principle — ^upon the revolutionary and not the 
older and sounder doctrines of modem Europe, would speeaily share the 
fate of those other compacts which each successive war,: since 1792, has 
forced upon the vanquished, and each new aggression of the common enemy 
has broken, without uniting either allied courls or popular feeling in their 
behalf. 
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There are many very urgent reasons for exhibiling the retura of publM^ 
jprinciplea and honour, more peculiarly in the caie of Poland. U is uni* 
versally agreed that they were here first grossly violated. The partHioo 
of 1772, to use the language of Mr. Burke» was '' the first very great breach 
in the modern political system of Europe. It was not sapping by degrees 
the constitution of our great western republic — it was laying the aie at onee 
to the root, in such a manner as Uureatened the overthrow of the whole." 
If these were his forebodings at the time, he unhappily lived to see them 
exceeded by the event : his declining years witnessed the completioii of Ibe 
crime in Poland, and its cruel effects over every part of the Continent. He 
again foretold, with his accustomed sagacity, that its perpetrators would be 
the first to repent, and to suffer by it. We have the authority of one well 
acquainted with foreign politics, more especiaDy those of France, for aaserir 
ing that the last partitions, in 1793 and 179A, animated the Jacobioa with 
fresh courage and resources. He closes a striking parallel of the eondad 
pursued by the partitioning powers and the proceedings of the Hevolutionarf 
Committee with the remark, that if the republicans failed in estabUahing 
freedom and justice at home, thev at least secured their independence fruKii a 
foreign yoke ; and that the fate of Poland made M Frenchmen, of all partieB, 
swear to die rather than submit to receive the law from the Allies/ This 
was written in 1802. Twelve years have elapsed since then» and twenty 
since the events it relates to. The same Allies are once more leagued agaiost 
France, and occupy her frontier provinces. It is observable that Bonaparte 
has recourse to the very same topic which had so greatly aided his Jacobin 
predecessors: his state papers are full of Poland. '' See there," he ex- 
claims, '* the conduct of your invaders, who now come speaking to you of 
peace, and freedom, and national independence, while they hold in their 
hands the sword that reeks with the Mood of Polish patriotsl'' We do aoi 
mean to lay much stress on the coincidence; but unquestionably the French 
people have now, aa formerly, turned a deaf car to all the protestations and 
promises of the Allies. It is, however, of the people of Europe generally 
that we are now speaking ; and we submit it to even the most practicd politi- 
dan, whether they will not be disposed to obey the next call to rise in their 
own defence against any aggressor, and to believe that the proposttioD is 
madcTfor their own good, the more because the Allies have kept faith witli 
them on the present occasion? Whether it would not be a great advantage, 
in any future struggle with France, that the Allies eould look her in the 
Cace, and complain of injustice, without fear of retort; that they eoold look 
at Poland, not only without shame, but with the proud recollection of prio^ 
ciples carried into practice at the cost of what is commonly termed iotfr- 
rest? Whether tlie general recurrence to those strict, soond, poiiticsl 
maxims, which used to form the strength of coalitions, would not be most 
essentially promoted by undoing the odious act which first rehaed, and then 
almost entirely extirpated them? 

The length of time which has elapsed since the first partition, is Ibe 
most ready answer to these suggestions. Nor are we disposed to deny 
that, in mattef s of public as well as private right, long and fixed possession 
should have great weight. But we are now speaking rather of the last tbsn 
of the first dismemberment ; and against undoing this no such objeetioii 
can be offered. The lamentable events of 1772 left Poland a great and 

* Segur, Tableau de i'Europe, 111 180. 
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powerful state, ti still had a population of above ten millionft, and the par- 

titioQ had produced a moat important ehange: there was an end of all the 

former anarchy and faction, insomuch that the diet of 1788 exhibited an 

unprecedented scene of unanimity. The leaders of the nation seemed 

anxious ooly for the firm establishment of a regular and free constitution, 

vhich should secure the external indepeudence and promote the domestic 

improvement of their country. The deliberative wisdom displayed by some 

of those eminent men was still more striking than tiie eloquence of their 

debates. The speech of Count Potocki, upon the sale of the Starosties, 

has been preserved ; and assuredly it exhibits as sober and sagacious a 

disposition of mind as might be expected in assemblies meeting in the 

quietest times. He warns his brethren of the Diet against following the 

example of the French revolution, in its exceptionable parts ; for he was 

aware of these» although it was long before the public opinion in Europe 

had turned against the revolutionary proceedings. " The faults which 

Franoe has committed," says he, *' originate in a single error ; she has only 

considered men in the mass ; die has lost sight of the hidividuaK Eager to 

do justice towards the whole, she has injured the parts ; she has dealt with 

the niembers of civil society as if they were ideal beings, or geometrical 

figures, on which she might reason abstractly and systematically, without 

ever regardiug them as in fact they exist." The labours of these enlighl* 

ened and temperate reformers terminated in giving to Poland that cele* 

brated Constitution of the Sd of May, which she was £Bited to possess but for 

a moment of passing tranquillity and freedom. To say that it has been 

universally admired, is a general and unavailing praise. But, in the 

ferment of the French revolution, while the inviduous enemies of the 

Poles were busy in representing them as Jacobins — at a moment when even 

the alxriitioo of the Slave Trade was held to be a French crime, and Mr. 

Burke, half giving info the mist^e, abandoned that cause — we find Mr. 

Burke himself proclaiming to the world his highest admiration of the Polish 

patriots and their new constitution . His eloquent panegyric thus concludes : 

— " Happy people I if they knew how to proceed as they have begun! 

Happy prince 1 worthy to begin with splendour, or to dose with glory, a 

race of patriots and of kings ! To finish all — this great good, as in the instant 

it is, contains in it the seeds of all future improvement, and may be considered 

as in a regular progress, because founded on similar principles, towards the 

stable excellence of a British constitution." * It is not our intention to detail 

the provisions of this admirable code, remarkable alike for the salutary 

changes which it boldly introduced where the evil would bear no tempori^ng, 

and for the moderation and skill with which it paved the way towards 

more gradual improvement, where a sudden alteration was not required and 

might have proved hazardous. But a few of its leading features deserve 

notice in this discussion. It distinctly recognised the principle, ** that all 

power in civil society should be derived from the will of the people, its end 

and object being the preservation and integrity of the state, the civil liberty 

and good order of society, on an equal scale and lasting foundation.'' fArt . 

V.) — The legislative, executive, and judicial powers were separated from 

each other; f the duration of the legislature was limited to two years; but 

its constant existence was provided for ; and the Uberum veto was wholly 

* Appeal fiom the New to the Old Whigs. 

t Thin ^Rs carried perhaps too far, as with us after the RcTolution— for no minisrer eould sit 
is the Uiet.^Att. VI. 
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abolished. The crown was declared no longer to be elective, except upon 
the extinction of the family in which it was made hereditary. The person 
of the king was declared inviolable ; but he could do no act whatever without 
a responsible minister. He was intrusted with the command of the armies, 
and die disposal of a revenue raised by the legislature ; but, fearful of any 
thing resembling the veto, the constitution gave him no other voice in 
legislation, except as president of the senate. . Various wholesome regu- 
lations were established for preserTing freedom and order in elections, 
and for securing the communication between the representative and 
constituent. Important reforms in the administration of justice were 
begun, by abolishing private and seignorial jurisdictions, both lay and 
clerical, in the towns; and appointing a commission to revise the civil and 
criminal code. In the mean time, an explicit recognition was made of 
'' that cardinal law, iieminem captivabimuB nisi jure vtctum** (§ 2.) ; and 
the maxim was distinctly enacted, '' thdt every man is free the moment he 
touches Polish ground." (Art. IV.) — The wisdom of this system was 
equally shown in the modest anticipation of its defects ; and provisions were 
carefully made for a revision of it at stated periods, as well as for partial cor- 
rections and improvements. To support this constitution, the army was 
immediately raised from twenty to a hundred thousand men, by the una- 
nimous voice of the Diet, and with the loudest acclamations of the people'; 
contributions of money were poured in from all quarters ; and when the 
zeal of the contributors outstripped the circulating powers of the currency, 
the more cumbrous wealth of the nobles might be seen moving towards the 
treasury, while their domains were alive with armed peasantry, ready to 
secure its expenditure. 

^ It may be qaestioned,*' says the Appeal, ^ if the time be ereD yet come,' when the miserable 
catastrophe can be adeqnately deplored, that paralysed all those noble eflforts, and blighted the 
fair prospect unfolded by them to the eyes of every friend of liberty. But one part (^ the calamity, 
' that which pressed the most sorely upon the interests of tlie European community, wiU pei^p« 
never be more deeply felt than at the present hour. I speak of the peculiar moOKnt chosen by 
the confederate courts. The new constitution was enveloped in a cloud of foreign soldkry — the 
patriots were scattered abroad — the rudiments of the national army were dissipated — tfie couniiy 
was overwhelmed, parcelled out, confiscated, jobbed, turned into money — blackened with ganisonii, 
prisons, gibbets, cemeteries, and the desolate abodes of men who bad perished for freedom — lii 
separate existence finally destroyed — its name blotted out from the map, aqd forbidden to be any 
more uttered, as if it had been guilty of all the crimes whereof it had been the scene and the yictim. 
But why enumerate pariiculars ? Do they not fall far short of the deed itself? The pcurtition of 
Poland was completed after the French revolution had awakened slumbering royalty — -had taught 
the force of France to burst through its ancient bounds — and had made national independence 
tremble in every comer of Europe. This is the fact upon which, at the present moment^ it im- 
ports us well to meditate. There is no getting over it. If Poland had been left as she was wfaoi 
those great changes began which the Allies are now occupied in undoing, she would still have 
been one of the greatest powers on the Continent. She was seized when even the pretences of 
1772 no longer existed — when she was a safe, orderly, and peaceable neighbour. But above all. 
she was seized in 1793 and 1794, at the very time when France was seizing Savoy, Belgium, and 
floOand. This is the matter which mn^ presses itself upon our attention. We are recurruq^ to 
sound and ancient principles. We are treading back our steps in order to get out of the slough 
in which we have been smce the French revolution, and to regain the eminence of a pure morality. 
We are endeavouring to undo as much as possible the recent changes of dominion, and to place 
the afiairs of Europe on their former ground, with all the benefits ofpast experience. With what 
pretension of consistency — ^by what powers of face, marvellous even in this unblushing age, — can 
we meet either the enemy or the Polander, if the only change on which we are obstinately sileat 
is one of the most momentous and the least justifiable, and which our conscience tells us was 
efieeted in the very same month with the conquest of the Netherlands, admitted on every hand to 
be the fittest subject of restoration ?^ P. ^, 23. 

Perhaps a few details will Bcrve to illustrate the different parts of this de- 
scription, which is a mere enumeration of undoubted facts. To feel an 
interest in the fate of the Polish constitution is natural for Englishmen, and 
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U is not new. Some feelings of this kind were formerly excited among us, 
and steps were even taken to succour the patriots. Why should not the re- 
turning peace and liberty of Europe be marked by a revival of those feelings, 
at once kindly salutary, among ourselves ? 

By a treaty solemnly concluded with Poland in 1799, a few months before 
the constitution was promulgated, the King of Prussia had bound himself to 
prevent, by all the means in his power, *' any interference in the internal 
affairs of the republic, or its dependencies, at any time, or in any manner 
whatsoever, or upon whatever pretence of former transactions or stipulations, 
or any construction of the same;" — and if other endeavours failed, he bound 
himself to make common cause with Poland against the aggressor. When 
Russia marched her armies thither in 1792, Frederic-William declined to 
interfere, upon the pretence that '' the constitution of the 3d of May altered 
the matter ; that he never had approved of it; and had always foreseen its 
evil consequence/' * The royal memory is short indeed. Only two years 
before, on receiving the account of the constitution being proclaimed, he had 
written with his own hand the warmest congratulations to the authors of it 
— conrananding his ambassador to * * declare, in the most formal manner, his 
sincere felicitation to the king, the marshals f of the Diet, and all those who 
had contributed to so important a work;" praising the change '' as essential 
to the happiness of the nation," and '' likely to confirm for ever the har- 
mony and close connexion subsisting between them :" — and professing that 
his ardent desire was '' to assist in consolidating the new constitution, and 
promoting the happiness of the republic* The Empress Catherine, too, had 
a singular anxiety for the ** happiness of the republic ;" and accordingly, she 
no sooner heard of the new constitution, than she pretended to listen to a 
wretched junto of some five or six factious nobles (only one of whom had 
any weight), the last remains of party, and the only objectors to the change. 
She sent an order to Warsaw that the constitution should be abolished, and 
the old anarchy, ** whereof she was guarantee," restored; announcing that 
her armies were on their march for elTecting this purpose. They marched 
accordingly, and the King of Prussia took the opportunity of ** seizing pro- 
visionally Thorn, Dantzic, and part of Great Poland, to secure his slates 
against the contagion of French principles, and to protect the well disposed 
inhabitants." :|: The Poles in those parts being wholly taken by surprise, as 
was indeed not unnatural after the treaties and letters so lately signed by 
the same royal hand could make little resistance. But when the handful of 
Russian partisans at Targowitz, beginning to open their eyes, asked the 
Empress what all this meant? her minister was pleased to.reply, that * ' they 
should have a blind confidence in the generous protection of her Imperial 
Majesty, and not imprudently defend themselves against Prussia, without 
Orst consulting her." At length, in concert with Frederick-William, she 
threw off the mask. The principal confederates of Targowitz finding how 
they had been duped, joined the rest of their countrymen ; and it is difficult 
to avoid rejoicing that their unparalleled folly was soon punished in Siberia 
by the perfidy of the court which had seduced them. The two powers as^ 
sembled, in a remote town, a diet of such persons as they thought would 
answer their purposes : but even these, being Polanders, it was necessary to 
compel them by military force. The place where they met was surrounded 

• Answer of the King of Prussia to the King of Poland, June 8. 1792. 
f Letter of the King of Prussia, May, 1791. 
i Manifesto, March 25, 1793. 
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by musketry and artillery. The only effect was to produce a dead silence. 
The creatures of Russia interpreting this into consent, several peroons were 
bold enough to protest aloud and they instantly found Ihemselyes in the hands 
of the Cossack. Terror is the appointed punishment of despots ; it follows 
close upon violence, and touches the criminal whom conscience cannot reach. 
Having thus extorted a new share of Poland, on the shameless pretext '' that 
it was tainted with French principles" — because it had just exchanged the 
anarchy, of an elective for the stability of an hereditary monarchy — ^(he 
spoilers required that the army should be reduced to 12,000. Many regi- 
ments refusing to lay down their arms, reinforcements of Russian troops 
were poured in. The chief patriots of 1791 had been forced to fly the 
country; but the whole population furnished materials for insurrection ; and 
one or two individuals in the capital prepared the means of it, although the 
country was still overrun with the troops of Russia and Prussia 

In every part of the country, this unfortunate people flew to arms; and 
Kosciusko, and their other leaders, having secretly returned, after proclaim* 
ing war and internal emancipation in the same manifesto, led them on agaiost 
the enemy — in circumstances all but desperate. History will record^ to the 
consolation of freemen in future ages, that the invincible ardaur of troops, 
half armed, and newly raised, and scarcely at all disciplined, beat the veterao 
forces of Catherine and Frederick, never less than thrice their numbers, 
in many fierce engagements. Madalinsky, with ^00 horse, made his way 
through the Prussian troops, and traversed the whole of the country occu- 
pied by them. At Wraclavicz, Kosciusko, with AOOO men, principally pea- 
sants, defeated 12,000, with the loss of 3000 and 12 pieces of canon : one 
battery, in this engagement, was actually taken by a corps armed with pilch- 
forks. Jasinskitook Wilna with 600 men, and drove away the Kusaians, 
with the loss of 1500 prisoners. In Warsaw, the people rofie on the gar- 
rison; and nowithstanding the dreadful fire which it kept up with artillery, 
after AS hours' hard fighting, drove them out with a loss of 6000 killed, 
3000 prisoners, and 50 pieces of cannon. Such a discomfiture seemed to 
require an explanation ; and the Russians have accounted for it, in a detailed 
memorial, which ascribes it chiefly to the pillaging and drunkenness of the 
troops, of whom it says 60 were killed in a state of intoxication in one cel- 
lar.^ frederick-William marched against the capital with A0,000; and 
Kociusko, advancing to meet him with 12,000, repulsed him with loss. 
The Prussians took Cracow ; and the people of Warsaw, as happens in such 
cases, showed signs of violence against their persons; but, unlike Iheencou- 
ragers of the Parisian Septemberizers, their leader instantly checked this 
spirit, by making some examples. The united forces of the Allies now 
bore upon Warsaw, and laid siege to it with all the resources of war and 
of intrigue. They were kept at bay for two months, and sustained 
several defeats; and the Prussians raised the siege, in order to check a for- 
midable insurrection of the Poles in Southern Prussia. At length, Kosciusko 
— rafter a long and obstinate engagement with Ferzen, in which an overpow- 
ering superiority of numbers would have been of no avail, had not a trea- 
cherous coadjutor f deserted him in a critical moment, covered with wounds 
— was defeated, and taken. His virtues and misfortunes are said to have 
melted the rude nature of the Cossacks, who were about to comply withhi^ 
entreaties, and to kill him, when some one recognised him. He was car- 

* Memoirs, p. 148. 

t Poninnki— not Poniatouaki, as ii absurdl/ stated in fome ^covm% e, g. Annual Regiatcr. 
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iked io Petersbargh, and flung into a dungeon, where he languished during 
the remainder of Catherine's iniquitous reign. Even this dreadful reverse, 
and the defeats that followed, in. nowise diminished the enthusiasm 6f the 
Poles. They showed neither the listlessness nor the cruelty of despair; — 
no commander was persecuted for his lo9seB-*-and do relaxation appeared in 
their preparations for defence. The whole strength of the Russians was re- 
quired to take Warsaw, after a gallant resistance, and immense loss on ehhcr 
side. Of the unfortunate Poles, 9000 perished in the fight. After the place 
was carried, it was in cold blood given up to pillage and massacre; — 30,000 
persons, of all ages, and either sex, are supposed to have suffered death, in 
every horrid form rf torture and indignity ; — 30,000 more, who still refused 
to submit, were suffered to lea veihe place, and afterwards hunted down by 
%lhe soldiery on every side, so that few reached the frontiers. The amnesty 
(as it was phrased), promised by the commander, was not ratiGed by his 
Imperial mistress— ^and the most distinguished chiefs were sent to distant 
prisons. The wretched monarch was carried away to Russia, where he 
soon after died, not without suspicious circumstances; — the remainder of 
the country was partitioned ; and Catherine, as she describes herself in her 
proclamation, *^ with the solicitude of a tender mother, who only wishes for 
the happiness of her children," concluded the scei^, by ordering a solemn 
'* thanksgiving to God in all the churches, for the blessings conferred upon 
the Poles; '' and commanded, that each of them should '' swear fidelity and 
loyalty to her, and to shed in her defence the last drop of their blood, as they 
should answer for it to God, and his terrible jugdment, kissing the holy word 
aud cross of their Saviour." 

All this we admit, however, was performed, not by French but Rus^aa 
authority, which makes a great difference; moreover, it was done towards 
Poles, and not Spaniards. We doubt also, if it was not somewhat exceeded 
by several of the proceedings at the time of the first partition — at any rate, 
it had its equal among those ; so that if the Russians had not positively im- 
proved, they hadatlea^ a precedent in th^ir own history for their conduct. 
The afiHcting but romantic story of the Confederates of Barr, abounding on 
the part of the Poles with actions of gallantry and sikill scarcely to be equal- 
led, is terribly disfigured by the systematic cruelty with which the Russians 
sought to supply the want of enthusiasm and of genius. *' For the honour 
of human nature," says the Appeal, it is to be hoped, that a monster like 
Drewitz may never again be born of woman." But details are avoided, as 
leading to irritation. This man was the leader against the Confederates ; 
and one of the most interesting and sagacious of modern histories thus re- 
lates his proceedings : * — ''Persons of rank, who had capitulated as priso- 
ners, were butchered by him in cold blood, with the tortures invented in 
Russia for the punishment of slaves. Sometimes he bound them to trees, 
and made them serve as marks for the soldiers to shoot at ; sometimes their 
heads were dexterously carried off by lancers, as ata tournament." — ** Whole 
companies were turned out, with their hands cut off, and allowed to wander 
up and down the country ; and, with a ferocity wholly inconceivable , join- 
ing mockery to unheard of cruelty, he flayed those miserable victims alive ; 
cutting the skin, so as to represent, with the flesh, the national dress of the 
Poles." * Such was the precedent of 1772. The details of the massacres 
of 17dA are not minute enough to show how far it was foUow^ed. 

* Ralhierp, torn. Hi. p. 139. 

t The adfenturct of the Polish chiefs—the two Pulawskis, Zaremba^ &c.— farm a most i«- 

15 • 
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If cruelty of this description produces a more acute degree of misery, il 
is neither so wide-spreading nor lasting in its consequences as the im- 
poTerishment by confiscation. The assertion in the Appeal, that Poland was 
''parcelled out, confiscated, jobbed, turned into money,*' is most strictly 
and literally true. Each time that a Russian army enters Poland, whether 
for the purpose of partition, or of driving out an enemy, a commission of 
confiscation is assembled as a matter of course. There has been, for in- 
stance, one sitting at Wilna since December, 1812, composed of five Rus- 
sians, pretty well known before in Poland. All offences against the state arc 
punished with confiscation ; and there is consequently no lack of such ac- 
cusations. Every thing becomes a state offence in times of change; and the 
information of a spy, a private enemy, a turned off lackey, a swindling Jew. 
a conscious malefactor, aware that he has been detected, is quite sufficient 
to put the emissaries, whether military or civil, of the extraordinary police 
in movement. The false accuser, too, runs no risk ; for the first step is to 
send away the accused seven or eight hundred miles on his road to Siberia, 
at which distance, if at all, the examination of the charge is gone into. In 
the mean time his whole property is put in sequestration, and handed over 
to interim managers appointed by the police, — frequently the informers or 
their friends, — frequently the agents of those who are expecting to have the 
estates finally given to them. We may easily picture to ourselves the 
change which such a proceeding must make in the lot of the whole peasantry 
on the property: they have lost their protector and parent; and, instead 
of his managers, chosen for their knowledge of the people and their kiud 
dispositions, there are now to be seen and felt a set of harpies selected 
for their power of plundering, or in consideration of their wants. The 
commission proceeds against the property, and keeps it in sequestration, or 
declares it confiscated, according to circumstances. When confiscated, it 
is granted out to some favourite, and irrevocably lost to the proprietor. 
The favourite is a Russian ; and, in all probability, never intends to come 
near it, l^ut means to squander as much as can be squeezed out of it, at 
Petersburgh. If the accused proprietor, in spite of every disadvantage, as 
want of money, distance from his proofs, prejudice of his judge, is lucky 
enough to escape and return, he may very possibly find his estates con- 
fiscated by the commission, which does not always await the event of the 
examination, knowing probably how rarely any such ceremony is performed; 
but should he be happy enough to return before decree of confiscation has 
passed and obtain a restitution of the property, he finds it damaged to the 
amount of half its value, in every shape that dilapidation can assume. K 
the propr4etor happen to be absent from the country at the time of partition 
or invasion, confiscation follows of course; he is presumed to be with the 
enemy, although (as happened very frequently last summer] he may have 
gone abroad with regular passports, for health, business, or pleasure. Still 
more certainly are the estates seized and the families ruined of those who, 
actually serving With the enemy, have been unable to get away ; as was 

teresting contrast to these atrocities}. The surprise, and subsequent siege of Czenstokow— the 
Mingular march of Ro8akotvf(ki-.-the campaigns of the partisans, almost invisible, except at the 
moment when they fell on their prey — the activity and address of Dumourier-^tbe firm aod«u»- 
tained wisdom of the council of G|)eri8 ; — form altogether a history, certainly not to be eanly tur- 
pasiicd ill point of hrillianry and interest. It would t>e higlily desirable that the most remarkable 
])a8iiageM could be collected and published ; the whole history of Poland abounds with nicb, from 
the most ancient times. . A concise series of Polish adventures would furnish a work, equally im- 
portant and entertaining. 
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Ihe caso with subjects of the Austrian and Prussian parts ; whose rulers 
sent them into Bonaparte's service one year, and who the next were ruined 
by the Allies for not deserting. We are, however, chiefly considering the 
effects of such measures on the body of the inhabitants. Many estates have 
above twenty thousand ; some have above a hundred ; but it is no very rich 
lordship which numbers four or five. The wretchedness of these, under 
such changes, may, perhaps, be estimated by those who are acquainted 
with the proceedings of middlemen and tithe-proctors in Ireland, or ra- 
pacious attorneys, and needy mortgagees in the West Indies. The latter 
case is the more exact parallel. 

It is of no consequence that the prince at the head of -the empire is the 
mirror of justice and goodness; the fault is in the system ; and he cannot, 
all-powerful as he is, make men act right under a vicious order of things, 
or superintend* the execution of his own benevolent intentions : he must 
trust it to agents, to his CDrtels, his Rozens, and their inferior harpies, at 
ao immense distance from his residence. It is in vain that he issues his 
manifestoes, and confirms them by ukases ; that upon entering the country 
he proclaims peace and restoration ; promises amnesty, and complete se- 
curity of person and properly ; and pledges himself to show the difference 
between a French and aRussian administration. (Manifesto, January, 1813«] 
Things proceed in their accustomed course ; and £he Emperor is at Frank- 
fort while his agents are scattered over Poland. The exact history of the pre- 
sent confiscations is not yet known. That they are most numerous, cannot 
be doubted; the Petersburgh Gazette has already published very long lists 
of them ; and it appears that certain refinements have now for the first 
lime been introduced into the scheme. Formerly the debts due upon the 
property, the sums for which it was mortgaged, the claims of widows and 
diildren, were lost as against the e^te, which the crown or its grantee 
took freed from all incumbrance ; and if a favourite of the government 
chanced to be the creditor, and, at some subsequent change, another estate 
of the same owner came under the dominion of Russia, it was seized to pay 
the debt due on the confiscated estate. Upon the present occasion, a further 
advance has been made torwards the perfection of public justice, the beau- 
ideal of the imperial conveyancing. All debts due ta tlie estate, or its owner, 
are confiscated ; and not only debts but expectancies, as reversions and re- 
mainders ; nay even mere apes succesaionis — as the portion, of a parent's 
effects which the child would have at his decease. But the new creditor, 
reversioner, or remainderman, is of an impatient disposition, and cannot 
await the term of payment, or the determination of the particular estate ;-— 
accordingly all debts must be immediately paid, and possession must be 
forthwith given — and this without regard to the contingent nature of the 
reversionary interest ; for if one of two sons is confiscated, the parent being 
alive and likely to have a third child, the government takes immediate 
possession of the half share, as if the parent were dead ; and were there 
is but one son, the parent's whole effects are seized, by a species of visi- 
tation the very reverse of divine. 

On the other hand, there was one financial arrangement in 1792 to which 
we believe the recent occupation of Poland has furnished no parallel. We 
allude to the measure of ruining public credit, by reducing all the banks to a 
state of insolvency, and then wasting their funds by a special commission. 
The business of the country used, from time immemorial, to be transacted 
at two stated meetings in the year ; one at Warsaw, the other at Lcmberg. 
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At these, allcontracU, whether respecting land or money, were made; nnd 
all settlements of aecounls adjusted. The meetings were thence denomi- 
nated the ''Contraefls/' They were attended by bankers of good credit, 
through whom balances were transferred, and who received new deposits, 
for which they paid interest. Of these great houses there were six or seven 
known and esteemed over aH Poland. The chief was Tepper's ; founded by 
Ferguson, a Scotchman. The Rusftfan Court cajoled him with honours, and 
the promise of a large estate (<* with a nice discrimination,'' says the Appeal, 
"of the national character,") until he was persuaded to lend them an 
enormous sum, which was punctually to be paid at the next ''Contracts." 
Instead of that, before the time, a Russian army was marched into (he 
country ; the proprietors brought little money to the meeting ; and hearing 
of the loan, made a run on the house, which, thus disappointed of new de- 
posits, and drained of the old, became bankrupt; and the others all fol- 
lowed. . A commission to distribute the cfiects among the creditors was soon 
assembled; it consisted of ten agents from Russia, Prussia, and Austria ; — 
the Russian being five in number. After sitting ten years, dividing some- 
what more than eighteen-pence in the pound among the creditors; after 
subsisting, as such functionaries love to do, out of the funds at their disposal, 
they separated, and returned to their respective homes. Several of them 
were greatly enriched ; and one of them, speaking of. his gain, was pleased 
to observe upon this touching subject — *' In this pocket 1 have got t(U),000 
ducats;^ and what I have in the other I won't tell you." The unfortunate 
Tepper, it is needless to observe, never received his promised estate ; but a 
Russian officer had the mercy to assassinate him, after he had been reduced 
from the highest wealth to the most extreme misery. 

The operation of banishment is intimately connected with that of confisca- 
tion : and is the constant work of the police and of individuals in authority, 
during times df change. Itaflects all ranks, — from the Prince-bishop of 
Cracow, who was carried away to Siberia, and died deranged in cobsequence 
after his return, — down to the peasantry, who are carried off by thousands 
to serve in the army, or be sold in Russia, or people some district in Asia. 
Pallas, the celebrated traveller, found in that remote wilderness, a tribe, 
die remains of a vast number carried thither on a scheme of this description. 
They were living in wretchedness : and, no longer hoping to see their coun- 
try, had only one request to make, that their land might not, as hereiofore. 
be seized by the government, as soon as they had brought it into cultivation. 
In Warsaw, above a hundred persons of eminent wealth or rank have been 
carried off in a season. The sex exempts not from this common lot of 
Poles. Matrons of the highest dignity, and most fascinating accomplish- 
ments, are exposed to the same risKS with their husbands and sons. Persons 
in authority have been known to carry off some hundreds of peasants in a 
sweep, under preteiice of recruiting, and then sell them in the Russian pro- 
vinces. 

The general ill treatment experienced by the people wherever Russian 
troops are stationed, must not be passed over ; for it is a perpetual misery, 
and affects those who have escaped exile and confiscation : nor can any care 
of the govemmenf materially amend it. While the Poles feel the ardent 
attachment to their country which distinguishes them, they can never be 
eipected to regard the Russian troops as any thing but oppressors. The 

• /50,00 . 
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Ihissiaiis, on their part, view them as discontented, and almost rebellious 
subjects; — thelrprinciple being, that every Pole is an object of suspicion. No 
care of the ruler can reconcile such discordant classes of subjects, or make 
them live in harmony. A Polish village, where troops have been for some 
days, is said to resemble a place taken by storm. We insert an extract of 
a letter from a mercantile gentleman of undoubted respectability, who tra- 
velled over this country in the months of March and April. It is a literal 
translation from the German original. 

*• Ater having passed through burned and plundered villages, where con- 
tagion and injurious treatment have left only a few wretched peasants, who, 
pale, distracted, cause fear and pity to the traveller, you arrive in. a city. 
The suburbs are usually burned completely : and so sometimes is a part of 
the city. The streets are empty : many houses are shut up and abandoned 
as during the plague. If you enter one of those which are inhabited, to ask 
after persons of your acquaintance, you learn that they are in exile, or have 
concealed themselves to escape some disaster. People are every where pack- 
ing up their effects, and preparing to set out. The whole nation is seized 
with terror. If you ask the reason, the answer is — CErtel is to be here in a 
few days ; or, Rosen has arrived, or has sent secret orders. None are to be 
seen in the streets, unless when wretches are led to punishment, or pri- 
soners conducted to Siberia. These are often well known characters : gen- 
tlemen, persons in holy orders, who are seen chained on a carl, surrounded 
by Cossacks, or Barchkirs, with sabres in their hands. 

"I travelled through Poland in the month of March last, and a second 
time i& returning : each time I grew sick at the continual spectacle of deatli 
engraven on every countenance." 

A circumstance remains to be noticed of the greatest importance, especially 
al the present moment, when changes are again but too probable. Each 
partition, each change of dominion, has been of necessity accompanied by a 
change of frontier : and this entails upon the districts in which it takes place, 
as well as on others more remote, consequences extremely serious. A pro- 
prietor's estate is cut in two : one part becomes Russian, the other Prussian : 
or he has different estates lying in two, or in all the three monarchies. This 
happens to almost every one of Ihe great landholders. How does this affect 
them? Firsts every war between the three powers becomes a civil war to 
them : and their numerous relatives and connexions are fighting in dif- 
ferent sides. Next, hold what conduct they may, it is impossible they can 
escape offending one or other of their masters : and their property and re- 
latives are at hand to answer for the offence. Again, they cannot go from 
one estate to another, or it may be from one part of the same farm to an- 
other, in time of war: and even in peace, not without a passport, which 
must be had from the capital in the Russian parts, and may take about eight 
months to procure. Moreover, though a passport were out of the question, 
a frontier never fails to create delay and vexations of every kind : planted, 
as it ever is, with custom-houses and officers of every description, whose 
duty is to stop and examine, but who make their duty a cover for their 
trade, which is to annoy .and extort. Lastly, frontier provinces are naturally 
more dissolute, from the facilities of eluding the police. The Appeal 
thus states the changes of frontier to which Poland has been subjected : 
and subjoins a notice of the most serious consequence of all — the constant 
alteration of law which such revolutions produce. 
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^ Pirst« the partition of 1772 drew four lets of Udm in 6ilSenai direetiont. ImiMdiaiely after- 
wards, Austria wan dissatisfied, and mistaking the name of a ri?er, took in a small but oooveDient 
territory by a new line. Prussia said (we hare it under Frederick's hand), that if Austria made 
mistakes, so could other people ; and he followed her example in the nortn. In 1793, new linn 
wero drawn bj all the three powers; and in 1795 tb(>y completed, their work, h^f describing the 
last great boundaries that have been drawn. But in 1806, tne Prussians were drifen out, which 
was iM}uivalent to another change of boundaiy ; and by the peace of TiUit, tbe district of Bialf stock 
was transferred from tbe new duchy to Russia. In 1809, Austrian Poland was cut in tw»in. and 
half given to the duchy ; the district of Tarnopot was also handed over to Russia. Is it iMWsible to 
reflect on the situation of a conotry thus unceasingly cut in pieces, without feeling the deepest 
compaiision for the vast amount of individual misery which all tbose violent operations must hare 
occasioned ? 

" A most serious calamity resulting from them, is the change of laws which they involve in alo)o»t 
each case. The Russian parts of Poland have indeed preserved their ancient munieinaj hws ; hot 
Austria and Prussia have introduced their own codes, and Bonaparte bas followed their eiampW. 
Hence Oallicia has undergone these revolutions within forty years: at first the government wa« 
provisional, and in part military ; no regular system of furisprudenre was established till 1774. 
when the Austrian law was introduced ; and the provinces added in 1798 and 1794, were subjected 
to the same system. In 1800 the new code prepared bv Martini was proclaimed : in 1809, We»teni 
Oallicia bein^ incorporated with the dnchy, received tne Code Napoleon: and Tarnopol, a imriof 
Kastern Oallicia, being given to Rnssia, the old Polish law was restored to it. — Prussian Pokod 
received the Frederician code at each partition : in 1807 the bulk of it was subjected to the Coie 
Napoleon, and Uialystock was restored lo the Polish law. Now all those systems of jurisprudeoc« 
nre wholly unlike each other in their principles and forms, both civil ana criminal, except tbst 
JMartioi*s code was merely civil, and, bjr a strange anomalv, left tbe old form of proceedings, while 
it overturned the principles. We may imagine how searching the operations are of such chaogfs. 
To be guaranteed against any future revolutions of this kind, even were they unaccomjianied with 
eonfiscations and military execution, would be a solid and general benefit to the people; it would be 
the foundation stone of a tranquillity and security which they have never known. Who can tbiok, 
witliout repugnance, on the bare pOMsibility of the present successes all over Europe, ending ia i 
renewal ot those afflicting operations in Poland ; — ^that when the rest of the world, awakened to 
])eacc, shall be looking back on the last twenty years as a long and fri(^htful dream, tbe happjf 
change should only be to Poland the beginning of new troubles ; and the signal for tbe ancient pns- 
cipalities and powers taking up the dismal tale of violence which they have been compelling the 
children of revolution to lay down ? Grant that Poland deserves punishment—thoueh I oonceiTC 
this lias been fully disproved— has she not been sufficientlj^ tormented ? Or will those who boki lereQ 
years possession and a compulsory treaty as making unimpeachable title to the fruits of princely 
rapine, allow, when the people err, no atonement in half a century of misery-HU> expiatory virtue 
m patriotism sealed with blood ? " P. 69--61. 

We have now traced, with a feeble, certainly, but a faithrul pencil, Uie 
outlines of picture of national injustice and suffering, not easily matchcdin 
modern times. By far the greater part of those evils belong to the period of 
llic French revolution . The question , at present, is how Europe may best be 
restored to its former state; all statesmen are occupied with this enquiry, 
which the victories of the Allies have at length made a pratical one. We pro- 
fess to be wholly unable to comprehend why a Poland alone should be lef( 
out of view, and no man ever think of terminating the sad scenes which we 
have just been surveying. It will not now do to say, as Mr. Genlz and otheR 
have said. The partition has become a matter of history — it is part of llie 
settled slate of European affairs. When did they say so? After the peact* 
of Luneville ; that is, seven years after the worstof the partitions. Then 
the same argument now applies more strongly to all the changes effected bv 
ihe peace of Presbiirgh in 1805, and of Tilsit in 1§07, which the Allies are 
at this moment engaged in undoing upon the principles of restoration. Nav. 
tlie same argument, if urged at present, applies with equal force lo the a!x 
of Holland, over-run in the same month in which Poland was blotted oul 
of Ihe map. Indeed, there is this material difference to be observed io 
favour of Poland, that England and France never recognised the partition : 
whereas all the powers of Europe have by solemn treaties acknowledgt^l 
Ihe Dutch republic, and the whole changes prior to 1803. But the Dutch 
Ireed themselves :— admit it lobe so; would the restoration of their in- 
dependence have been the less a matter of negocialion, if it had cither nol 
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been effected at all previous to a cessation of hostilities, or if it had been 
brought about by the progress of the allied arms on the upper Rhine ? 

We shall, however, now take another view of the question, which may 
have some weight with those who will not listen to the argument from 
principle and consistency. The statements already given, coupled with 
the facts generally known, lead to conclusions quite irresistible with respect 
to the advantages, in the the most ordinary and limited sense of the word, 
which would result to the Allies from restoring the independence of Poland. 
These are stated in the Appeal under two heads. Economical and Military ; 
of which tlie former, though less striking than the latter, are, we conceive, 
equally undeniable. Let any man reflect on the condition of the Polish 
provinces during the last forty, but especially the last twenty years, and say 
whether their possessors can have derived the benefits from them, in a com- 
mercial point of view, which a peaceable intercourse between their other 
dominions, and those fertile districts, would have secured. The whole com- 
merce of Poland, by its position, must enrich the Austrian, Russian, and 
Prussian dominions, which surround it on every side. To keep its in- 
habitants in the stale in which they have so long been held, is in truth sa- 
crificing as much of the benefits of such a neighbourhood, as human 
impolicy warring with natural riches can destroy. Rut sovereigns seldom 
listen to such an argument ; they look to extent of territory — increase of re- 
venue and augmentation of forces. Is it conceivable, that the undisputed 
mistress of continents sarcely explored, should desire a comparatively trifling 
addition of land, with a vicious title, and a contested, insecure possession? 
Does Austria stand in need of territory? Surely such a motive is only in- 
telligible at Rerlin. As for the revenue and the recruits derived from Poland, 
they must suffer a large deduction when we come to set off against them the 
cost, both in men and money, at which that country has been half conquered, 
and uneasily retained. Rut let us look more particularly to the insecurity 
of the possession, and the benefits in a defensive view, derivable from a 
change of system. This consideration will at once, we believe, settle the 
question. 

Except as a matter of curiosity, it is useless to enquire whence arises 
that singular affection for their country, by which the Poles are distin- 
guished. Some persons may ascribe it perhaps to the natural vivacity of 
Iheir character, and their imperfect state of refinement ; the slate of anarchy 
to which they have so long been accustomed, by calling forth, in one way 
or another, almost every man's exertions, has undoubtedly contributed much 
to it; and the dreadful sufferings which, of late, have united them in a wish 
for restoration, and an anlipalhy towards their masters, have naturally 
operated in the same direction. But the fact is certain, whatever be its ex- 
planation ; and we might safely appeal to any one who has had intercourse 
with them, to say whether he has ever met a single Pole who appeared to 
feel like the common ^un of men, in questions regarding his country. J heso 
sentiments are, with this people, not occasional, but constant and habitual; 
they never cease to prey upon their minds ; they are perpetually present wilh 
persons of every age, and both sexes ; and he who should fancy that the lower 
orders cannot share in them, ** because they are slaves," would commit an 
egregious blunder. As well might it be alleged, that the Spaniards cannot 
hale the French, because they have not a representative government, and 
are subject to the Inquisition ; or that the people of Scotland are regardless 
of the British constitution, because not one in a thousand has any political 
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rights. The Polish peasantry, moroever, hare never beeb in the same con- 
dition with (he Russian. Long before (hey were free by law, (he progre$§ 
of tnanners, and the in(erests oi their lords, had rendered their bondage ei- 
(remely gentle, and they were not, even by law, h'able to be separa(ed from 
(he soil.* That this body of people have suffered se%'erely by the chan^ 
that immediately affected the landholders, as well as by the proceedings of 
the foreign troops, we have already seen. That they have felt and acted for 
(heir country, is equally true ; although unquestionably it is among the 
higher orders that we are to look for the greatest force of national spirit. It 
is easy (o say (hat these are but a handful^ and that the Polish people are a 
few great lords with some millions of slaves. The answer is, (ha( the tad 
is otherwise. A distant view of any institution is deceitful ; — ^we should 
see how they work in practice, before we decide on their effects. We shall 
give the reader a riddle by way of proving this. What country is diat, in 
which the judges being most grave, virtuous, and learned, (hey are not 
allowed (o decide on (he greater number of judicial questions without the 
assistance of some ignorant tradesmen, diosen at random, whose characters 
are wholly unknown, — ^where there are appeals from a judge to himself,— 
where (he cour( of uUima(e appeal is composed of heredi(ary judges, nol 
one in fifty of whom pretend to know any thing of the law, — where a man 
is not allowed (he assistance of professional lawyers when he is accused of 
the heavier offences, but only in the extreme cases of the lightest and the 
heaviest of all ? — ^Not only is this our own coun(ry , but (he description giveo 
refers to by far the most perfect of its institutions. When viewed more 
nearly, the Polish peasantry are not found to be, in point of practical effect, 
materially different from those of other countries ; and the higher classes are 
not a handful of nobles, bu( a vast multitude of persons in every state of 
employment, rank, and fortune, practically speaking. Thi^ chiss comprise* 
all the landholders, amounting to perhaps 100,000 families ; all those, br 
more numerous, who have the name and privileges of nobility, without any 
property in land, and who may be in employment; and all those who are 
nominally peasants, but on different titles possessed of land, >— and those 
settled in towns as tradestnen and artificers. Substantially, then, this is a 
nation coosti(u(ed as others are ; and the feelings which we have described 
pervade them as (hey would others, if they had the same character and suf- 
ferings to excite them. 

Again look to the fact. The men raised by the Allies in Poland can never 
be trusted » except perhaps in their wars with each other ; for they imro<^ 
diately desert. It is believed that, at the present moment, there are not on^ 
hundred Poles in all the combined armies. The ranks of any power at war 
with the three courts are constantly filled with them , Since 1 79 A , France ha< 
never been without multitudes of them. But since 1807, when she held 
out hopes of restoration, they have been almost equal to the whole of hn 
foreign levies together. In 1812, they are reckoned at 100,000, under the 
most gallant and unfortunate of men. 

* The Emperor Alexander, w*th hia uraal regard for the happinetN of hit people, pobluhed ic 
ttkate, aboul ten yean ago, abolinhtng viltena^e io grow. But the law k afanofft iiioper«tj>e: U 
the maiten aell the peaaaoti ai before, only they do it under the oame of Airing, Thai ihn br 
neftcent measure hat only Yaried the style in the public advertiaementii ; and inatead of antfondrt 
■o many men or women, with rach and such qualHIcatioot, for «a1r, fhe papert are filled «i'^ 
notfoei of men fit for tuch work, or women of such an age and dcticription (MWietimee with rMi' 
ic he Ui» The tame price at formerly it |iaid« and ilie property tab»taotially changed, la R'> 
tian Poland^ (he peatanU are at before (he Sd of May. 
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" How iimnj Ihottsftnds of this devoted people have bled in the cause of Preach ambition io 
ver7 pan of the worM 1^ How often have the hearts of impartial men been wrung by (he unnatural 
l:;ht of Poles assisting in the snbjugation of nations free and high-spirited like themselves ! — ^111- 
ited Pomatowski ! tmou^h all his illustrious course, ever most unfortunate when his cause was 
ureat; happy only in clc^mg it when there was no alternative but dishonour, and life must have 
een alike miserable in victory or defeat ! Devoted from his earliest years to his r/>un(ry ; seeking 
er efleniies In every field ; astonishing the veteran eompanioos of PulawAki and Zaremha, by hia 
^mantic valout; the delight of the yonog, and tlie ga^, whom heoutshr^ne m, court and camp; 
be likenesfi of a king for dignity of presence, of an ancient cavalier for his high-bred gallantry ; 
eabus in friendship, to which he would sacrifice all but honour and love : an enthn$iiast for liberty, 
ut unm'ndful that there were other tyrants beside Frederick and Catherbia ; — how melancholy 
> find him beguiled by the deceitful promises of one who never spoke of freedom but with the 
esign to enslave ! What a lesson to princes^ when they view the very flower of their subjects, 
he men best fitted to adorn and fortiiy their thrones, driven into «xile. and submitting to those 
bey should have fought against, after proving to the conviction of the coldest heart, that wealth, 
OQOors, life itself, were indifierent to them without liberty ! A miperfictal thinker only can se- 
erely blame snch errors. In the antagonists of those whom he ihoucht his country's worst ene- 
nes, this gallant chief could only see her friends. But surelv it needs so ai^iment to prove that 
he system, which at any moment gives France the disposal of an army of Poles, under leaders 
ke Poniatowski, is little calculated to secure the tranquIlUty of those who occupv Poland .^^ 
». 45-47. 

How maDy of these have deserted? Even id unparalleled defeats, how 
instantly hare they clung io France, because she still battled with Russia ! 
iaxoDS, Bayarlans, Dutch, Rhinlanders, Prussians, and Italians — all have 
)y tfaousandis deserted her standards, quivering with fearful disasters; — of 
he Poles not one ! And yet Bonaparte deceived their hopes, and had at 
)e5t promised- but little to gain them over. He was hampered with his 
liliaoces each time he went into Poland, and probably not very willing to 
)egin the work of restoration. 

But the facts speak still more loudly, when we look at the actual state of 
he country during these changes. Mo sooner had Prussia lost the battle of 
f ena, than the Poles compelled the Prussian troops to evacuate the Prussian 
[»x)vinces, as rapidly as the French left Holland after the battle of Leipsig. 
The partial prospects of restoration then held out by Bonaparte (who was in 
liliance with Austria, and perhaps unwilling to break with Russia beyond 
ill chance of reconciliation), were sufficient to call forth incredible exertions. 
In a few days, whole regiments were raised by a few individuals — sotae 
brought battalions — olr only companies — ^and all poured in their wealth of 
every kind. Nothing probably contributed more than the ferment in 
Poland to keep Austria quiet at that moment ; and it certainly enabled the 
eoemy to maintain himself during the winter, after severe losses, and in the 
ibilowing campaign to dictate a peace upon the Niemen. In the next war, 
1809, die Poles made similar eflbrts, and their army over-ran Austrian 
Poland with ease, meeting in these provinces only friends wherever they 
came. Bonaparte was now in alliance with Russia, and could promise Iittl& 
to the Poles ; but they felt grateful for the shadow of independence given ta 

* The deatl of thift illuatiioQi chief is affectingly described in a most interesting tract upon tho 
patihs of Leyuie, which we will not cite, because it might prevent our readers from purchasing 
I', and contributing to the relief of the distressed Leipsigers, tor whose benefit it is sold. Suffice 
H to say, chat he fell as he had lived, in the display of prodigious courage, and overwhelmed with 
iffictioQ. A solemn dirge has been performed for him, with a splendid ceremonial, in the metro- 
jiolitan church of Warsaw, though now occupied by the Russians. In fact the common license 
of abuse has been spared by all parties, even by the profligate part of the English press, upon this 
('ccasioii, and not a word has ever been whispered against him by the ADies ; a plain iodication 
that, ooofident as th^ are, and well may be, in their cause against France, they feel what a weak 
part it has towards Poland. ^ Scelus tu illud vocas, Tubero ? cur ? isto enim nomine ilia adhuc 
<aQ8a carud. Alii errorem appellant : alii timorem: qui durius spem, cupiditatem. odium, perti- 
IJfteiain : ()4ii ^visstiilie teneritatem : scelus, praeter te, adhuc neiho. De illis lequor, qui occi; 
j|«run(.^ ruennt cupidi, fuerint irali, fuerint pertinaces ; scelerls vero crimiue, furoris, parricidii, 
uccatCn. Pompeio morluo, liceat mulcis aliis caierd." — PraLigario. 
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the duchy of Warsaw ; and by the peace of VioDDa he added half of fialUcial 
to that stale. In 1812 new offers were held out ; but the Austrian alliaoce 
controlled them ; nevertheless, the people still hoped, and they surpassed 
their former exertions. He obtained nearly twelve millions sterling withio 
a few months, including the ordinary revenue, from the duchy alone; and 
his ranks were filled from all parts of Poland. It is not to be questioned, that 
if he had fairly offered the restoration of the country, with its own laws, 
instead of the Code Napoleon, and had waited for six months in order m 
avail himself of its entire co-operation, a very different result would bare 
attended his advance upon Russia. That Poland was for ever gone from 
her, no one can doubt. 

Now, the question is, whether all this may not be once more tried, with 
fuller effect, and according to the lessons taught by experience? Isil 
hazarding too much to assert, that as long as the dreadful stale of things cod-I 
tinues, which we have above endeavoured to describe, France, or whoever 
is at war with the three partitioning powers, has a steady ally in the hear! 
of their dominions ? It is wise in them to neglect the lesson which (hey 
as well as she have learnt, that no appeal to Poland has ever l>een madeu 
vain? What inference can be drawn from this lesson, except that Ihey 
should in wisdom now listen to the appeal in her behalf? If they restore 
her independence, they at once raise an impregnable bulwark against Franee 
in all time coming, and get rid of the greatest weakness in their own f)ost- 
tion ; they take a vast weight out of their enemy's scale, and transfer it to 
their own. 

An objection will be started against this expectation, which may imme- 
diately be remedied. The Poles, it will be said, have shown a rooted 
aversion to the Allied powers, particularly the Russians, and a preference 
to the French. Now this has been entirely owing to the circumslaoces. 
There is no natural antipathy between Russians and Poles ; on the coo- 
trary, they have every thing to unite them ; a common origin, a language 
almost the same, and manners not dissimilar. Accordingly, in ordioary 
circumstances they live together ; and it is only where Russian soldiers oc- 
cupy their country, that the mutual haired begins to show itself. If Ibe 
Poles are really as ardent in their wish of restoration, as every fact proves 
them to be, the removal of foreign troops, and the grant of independeoce, 
will both remove all cause of hatred, and change the aversion now felt iota 
gratitude ; for it will come with all the grace of a free gift. This, too, is Itie 
moment, when France, having for the third time deceived them, they will 
be the more reclaimed from their connexion with her, by obtaining from 
their neighbours the blessing of a separate existence. 

There ar.e other arrangements, however, short of absolute independeoce 
— ^all of which would confer the most substantial benefits upon Poland, and 
contribute in the same proportion to the advantage and security of the Allies. 
A separate state may be formed, under a constitution as nearly as possible 
resembling that of the 3d of May, but annexed to Russia, as Hungary is (o 
Austria. The objection to this undoubtedly is, that Prussia and Austria 
would suffer by it, and Russia alone gain ; and this of itself ought to weisli 
against it, and make Russia, on an enlarged view of her interest, and in 
order to keep her two neighbours for ever separate from French cod- 
nexions, prefer the entire independence of Poland. It may be remarked, 
however, that such apian would not increase the preponderance of Russia 
more than she might at any time augment it herself; for if she engages in a 
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far with ber neighbours, she may easily, to use the common expression of 
lie continental politicians, ** Leur faire sauter la Pologne/' Another plan, 
luch less beneficial in every view, but still far preferable to the duration of 
tie present arrangement, would be to incorporate all Poland at once with 
lussia. The numerous evils arising from the division of the country 
rould be greatly alleviated ; and the Poles would be secured against that ca- 
imity which they now have most reason to dread — the increase of those 
utTerings, by new changes and new partitions. 

It was not possible for us to avoid noticing these intermediate arrange- 
nents; because it is difficult to carry on this discussion, without a reference 
9 the Poles themselves, as well as the interests of their masters ; and 
lolhing is more clear, than that there are degrees between the opposite ex- 
remes of complete restoration and new partitions — the choice of which is 
i matter infinitely important to the happiness of the people. We have too 
ong devoted our humble efforts in this Journal to the best interests of 
iumanity, and are too sincerely happy in the reflection, that they may not 
lave been unavailing, to leave such considerations out of view. We be- 
ong not to the number of those, who can feel no indignation at injustice, 
loless committed by our enemies ; nor pity for public misfortunes, unless 
iuflered by Africans, or .Spaniards. But the interests of the Polish people 
ire, however important, only a subordinate part of the present question, 
rhe restoration of European independence is the object of every statesman's 
iDxious hopes ; the revival of sound and consistent principle alone can effect 
( ; and this cannot be thought possible, by any reflecting mind, without the 
omplete re-establishment of Poland as an independent state. 



NECESSITY AND EXPEDIENCY OF PEACE WITH AMERICA.* 

Without entertaining any extravagant ideas of that portion of human 
visdom which is employed in governing the world, or making any romantic 
stiroateof the justice and prudence of cabinets and public assemblies, we 
lid think it improbable that a war, which both parties had entered upon 
^ith reluctance, should, by any management, be protracted for more than 
t year after all the objects for which it had been gone into had ceased to 
list, and after both parties appeared to be convinced that no beneficial 
esults could be expected from its continuance. Nor can we yet believe 
hat the infatuation which has already cost so much brave blood can be in- 
iulged much longer; — and while the uncertainty of the result seems to 
rapose it upon us as a duty to call the attention of the country to the true 
haracter and inevitable consequences of the hostilities in which we are so 
infortunately engaged, we go to the task with a fond and sanguine ex- 
^ctation, that what we have to say may lose the greater part of its in- 
erest even before it comes into the hands of our readers, and be recorded 
ather as a mamefUo against future errors, than a protestation and appeal 

* LelteiB from Canada, written duriog a Residence ihere in the Years 1806, 1807, and 1808; 
howing the present State of Canada, its Productions. Trade, Commercial Importance, and Poli- 
icai RdaCtons ; exhibiting also the Commercial Importance of No?a Scotia, New Brunswick, am! 
*ape Breton, &a By Hugh Gray. London, 1814. 

The Right and Practice of Impressment, as concerning Great Britain and America considered, 
^ndon, im. Vol. xxif. p. 243. November, 1814. 
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agaiiist an existing eoorinily. On the strength of this anticipation, we 
confine our remarks to as small a space as possible. 

We are no admirers of the Americans — and no advocates for the policy 
they have pursued in the. great crisis of European affairs. We think theii 
government has all along shown a manifest partiality to France, evenaftei 
France became a great monument of despotism at home, and oppressioo 
abroad — that in wisdom and injustice they ought to have declared war agaios 
ihat power, and not against ns, if they found it impossible to maintaiii thi 
position of neutrality ; — and that, at all events, they should have wilh^r^wi 
ihat declaration of war the moment that, by rescinding our Orders ii 
Cauncil, we had redressed the most urgent of their grievances, and girei 
a substantial pledge of our disposition to redress the rest. With (bea 
sientiments and settled impressions, however, we are far fromthiokinglba 
the Americans are a detestable people ; or that we ought to pursue hosti- 
lities against them to our own injury and disgrace, for the mere ^lifica- 
tion of our resentment. There are^-we once hoped that by this time vf 
might have used another tense — there are circumstances in the history o 
the two countries that prevent them from judging fairly of each oth^- 
and from which, if we suffer unjustly on the one hand, we may depeo^ 
on it they suffer at least as much on the other. It is impossible eiei 
to lay the foundation for acaodid or impartial view of the preseot un- 
happy differences, without casting a glance back to their original source al 
•alienation. 

The war of the revolution, or of emancipation, as it is called in Americ^ 
— the violent rupture of the ties which had previously bound th^two goqiJ 
tries so closely together, — necessarily left a certain degree of soreness upo^ 
both sides. At first sight it may appear that this should have been greates 
on the part of England, and that we have a better apology than our op- 
ponents for the rancorous feelings which have been fostered too long b] 
the less generous part of both nations. The truth, however, is otherwise; 
— ^for though those who are worsted in a contest generally retain the bit^ 
terest animosity, ai|d the successful can best afford to be genetons, yet h 
this particular instance the general rule was reversed, by twodrcumstaocQ 
equally obvious and conclusive. In the first place, the war was carried 
in America, and not in England, — and was not always. carr^ ob, we 
to say, in a spirit of magnanimous hostility; and, in the second place, 
war which, even while it lasted, was little more than a tale of interest to 
greater part of our population, and ba^ since been effaced bom our recol' 
lection by the still greater and more momentous contentions in which in 
have been involved, was the first and the last adventure of the insui^ 
colonies in the' great game of battles. The leaders in that war weretJK 
founders of their being as a nation ; and the events of it the steps by if hid 
they rose to independence. With them, therefore, it has always possessd 
nn importance, and been connected with a weight of public feeling to wbici 
there was nothing parallel in this country ; and while the remembrance <)| 
disasters and defeats sustained on the other side of the Atlantic, and ne^<^ 
really felt but through the medium of taxes or gazettes, waa likely to bj 
speedily obliterated from our unviolated and opulent land, a very differed 
impression might naturally be expected to survive the contest in that conntni 
which had been the theatre of so many sanguinary scenes — whose fields ao^ 
cities still bore the marks of devastation and rapine — whose whole popui^ 
tion had been exposed to the horrors of rancorous hostility — whose natioirti 
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tianity has scarcely any other field of triumph but the story of our discom* 
Glare — and whose/aati are consecrated to record our cruelties and defeats. 
In such a country, the bitterness of the struggle was of necessity br raor« 
deeply felt than in this, and therefore was more likely to be remembered ; 
Dor can it be reasonably denied, we think, that in spite of their success, the 
Americans had more apology for allowing hostile feelings to survive the close 
of the contention, ttian can be fairly pleaded for us. 

Such as they were^ hawever, the course of events seemed for a while to 
bold forth the promise of their gradual and total extinetion. The ties of 
blood and of language — the common prerogative of freedom — the substantial 
identity of laws, literature, and manners — ^and, above all, the actual and 
substantial advantages which, by a pacific intercourse, each had discovered 
experimentally that it would derive from the otber, were all tending to obli- 
terate the remembrance of past hostility, and to unite, in a voluptary and 
equal association, those kindred races which would alike have spurned at 
the idea of subjugation. But then came the Frenpk Revolution, and the 
wide-spreading and vindictive wars which were scaUered from that grand 
source of discord and of crime. 

The war of independence had le|t behind it in America feeling of grar« 
litude to France, as well as of hostility to England ; and when France 
became a republic, this feeling of gratitude was naturally exalted into a more 
ardent sympathy, and extended into visions of a more intimate alliance. 
The atrocities which stained the infancy of the European democracy, soon 
checked this sympatliy in the illustrious founder of American independence, 
and the greater part of those who directed the councils of his country ; but 
it had too strong and natural a found^ition in the circumstances of the people, 
to be altogether extinguished ; and it unfortunately fell in with the policy 
of one great party in the nation to foster and inflame it, and to make it the 
means of reviving the animosity against this country, which had been gra-r- 
dually subsiding, and must otherwise have disappeared entirely with the 
generation which had witnessed its birth. 

The constitution of America was purely democratical from the beginning ; 
—but the evils of this form of government were averted for a while, by the 
personal influence and authority of those by whose wisdom and valour they 
had submitted to be guided in the war which had led to its establishment, 
and by the habits of deference to wealth, talent, and hereditary influence to 
which they had been trained before the rise of the dissensions. The love 
of power, however, is the strongest of all human passions ; and the circum- 
stances of the country which made the lower orders entirely independent of 
the patronage or employment of the higher, co-operating with jihe demo- 
cratical institutions which had been adopted, enabled this principle to 
develope itself to an extent previously without example in any age of the 
world. The whole political power of the country was actually vested in, 
and exercised by, the numerical majority of its inhabitants ;— or, in other 
words, by the vulgar and uninstructed part of the community. Even in 
America, however, the people must ultimately act through leaders, — who 
end by making them their tools. But to win the favour of the vulgar, vulgar 
passions must be appealed to ; — and those aspiring spirits who saw the de- 
cline of the natural aristocracy of Washington and his coadjutors, thought 
that nothing was better calculated to accelerate the extinction of their inr- 
terest, and ensure their own succession to office end distinction, than to take 
advantsge of the rising enthusiasm for republican France, and to rekindle 
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along with it those embers of hatred to England, which ten years of peaceful 
intercourse had gone far to extinguish. The device succeeded; and animosity 
to England, and admiration of France,-^even of conquering, insulting, Im^ 
perial France, — ^became the watchwords and the instruments of a party, 
whidi the course of events had destined, at all events, to rule for a seasoo 
in the country. 

This alone, however, could scarcely have led to war — ^but it kept alire 
the elements from which war might at any time be engendered, and pre- 
vented" that resentment of the outrageous proceedings of France^ which most 
otherwise have leagued them with England in open resistance of her pre- 
tensions. When two great powers go to war, all the neutrals in their 
neighbourhood are exposed to occasional injuries, and let into the enjoy- 
ment of great and peculiar advantages. America attempted, from the 
beginning, to avail herself of these advantages, and submitted with occa- 
sional grumblings to the rubs and inconveniences she encountered in their 
pursuit. It was a prudent, at least, if not a magnanimous policy ; — and it 
is infinitely iq be lamentjed, for her own sake as well as for ours, that she 
did not persevere in it to the end. Could she have foreseen that the end 
was so near at hand, we are persuaded she would have endured till it 
came. In the whole course of the struggle, however, we conceive it to 
be quite manifest and undeniable, that she endured far more from Franee 
than from England — ^infinitely more in the way of direct indignity ami 
insult — and a great deal more in bare-faced depredation, rapine, and in- 
justice. If England had held the language or assumed the tone which 
France did to America, froih the time of Genet to that of Taurreau, neither 
prudence nor fear could have prevented an immediate recourse to hostility: 
— aod if at any time she had seized and condemned the American ship- 
ping, with the unprincipled and indiscriminating rapacity which charac- 
terised the conduct of France, from 1803 to 1806, the same result would 
inevitably have followed. We do not blame America for remaining at 
peace under those provocations ; but we refer to the fact of her haTiic 
done so, as conclusive evidence of the partiality for which we have been 
endeavouring to account, and in part perhaps to apologise. 

Then came the Milan and the Berlin decrees, and our unhappy Order? 
in Council. In this measure, too, there can be no question that the first 
and the greatest outrage was on the part of France, and that she set the 
example of this unprecedented invasion of the freedom of neutral com- 
merce. If America had looked only at the injustice of the pretension, she 
must have seen that France was by far the most to blame, and that oor 
proceedings were palliated at least, if not rendered necessary in principle, 
upon the ordinary grounds of belligerent retaliation. She did not took at 
the question, however, entirely in this light ; and though we have no donbt 
that her habitual partialities continued to operate, we must admit in candoor 
that it was not natural that she should so look at it, and that her conduct 
in this last and most unfortunate crisis was infinitely more justifiable than 
in the long period that had preceded. France, to be sure, had denounced 
intolerable edicts against the trade of America, and had openly proclaimed 
her resolution to sacrifice its interests, without the sli^itest scruple, to lier 
own immediate objects ; — and we only followed the example she set before 
us. But then, though France was willing no doubt to have executed her 
edicts with unrelenting severity, it was notorious that she had but feeble 
and precarious means for carrying th^n into execution. She bad no nan 
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abroad on the soas ; and it was their own fault if they trusted themselves in 
her ports, or those of her confederates. , England, on the contrary, covered 
Ihe ocean with her cruisers, and was able to carry into terrible effect what- 
ever she might denounce against the unarmed vessels of a neutral; The 
French decrees, therefore, were only heard — but' the English were felt, 
by America; — and those proceedings which were denominated retaliation, 
were the only proceedings from which she suffered any serious incon- 
venience. . 

Forthis,^as well. as for other reasons, we have always considered our 
Orders in Council as an unjustifiable aggression against America, as well 
as a most impolitic contrivance against our own trade; and, though we 
cannot help thinking that America had borne even worse things from France, 
and that it would have been wiser and better for her to have abstained from 
tbe declaration of war, upon which she was indisputably driven mainly by 
the pressure of those Orders, we cannot say that, in adopting that measure, 
she did any thing that can be called very unjustifiable, or indicated any very 
rancorous hostility or groundless animosity against this country. The case 
became far worse for her, however, when we rescinded these obnoxious 
Orders. Their existence undoubtedly was the immediate cause of the war ; 
—and no man doubts that peace might have been preserved if they had 
never been enacted, or had been recalled a year earlier than they were re- 
called. It seems a fair inference, therefore, that peace should have been 
restored, or at least that pacific overtures should have been made, the uio- 
inent they were actually withdrawn ;— -and we are clearly and decidedly of 
that opinion. 

At the same time, there were not wanting serious causes of complaint, 
and grounds of dissension as considerable as many that have precipitated 
nations into war. The impressment of their seamen was, undoubtedly, a 
grievance of very serious and intolerable magnitude, — and though we con- 
ceive that no reasonable doubt can be entertained of our right to reclaim the 
services and secure the persons of such of our sailors as we found in their 
vessels, we suspect that this right was sometimes asserted without those 
scrupulous precautions against abuse which were indispensably necessary to 
justify the practice. We have always been clear, that the right of im*- 
pressment which is vested in the SQvereign by the known principles of our 
constitution, and which entitles him to annul and disregard all contracts en- 
tered into by our own merchants with persons using the sea, entitles 
him just as clearly to disregard any similar engagement into which such 
persons may have entered with foreign merchants, and to enforce thejr 
immediate service in his navy, in virtue of the paramount and precedent 
obligation which they contracted by enpging in the profession. We con- 
sider ail British seamen, in short, as under an incapacity, and notoriou» 
iiictf/ia^tf^, to contract any absolute engagement to their private employers, 
—or any engagement that is not substantially conditional with reference to 
the intermediate assertion of the preferable right of tbe sovereign . .Upon the 
question of right or of principle, therefore, we conceive that the pretensions 
of England are liable to no serious dispute :— but, on the other hand, it is no 
less plain that we have no right, or shadow of right, to touch the person of a 
native American — and that the impressment of a single citizenof that country 
is an atrocious and intolerable violation of his roost sacred rights, against 
which his government is bound to protect him, and which it would be desert- 
ing its first and most imperious duties if it djd not resent and resist. Now» 

▼OL. IV. 16 
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the plea of America is, that the right of search and impressment at sea 
cannot, in the nature of things, be exercised without occasionally oiistakiog 
native Americans for English, even if there was every disposition to avoid 
such mistakes — and she complains that Iherois no such disposition, but in 
many instances an insolent and arbitrary resolution to make up a comple- 
ment of men, without any regard to the most regular evidence of citizenship 
and neutrality. There is, therefore, a real difPicuky in the adjustment of 
these conflicting and indisputable rights — not such a difficulty, perhaps, as 
might not have been got over, if there had been a truly amicable and cordtai 
feeling on both sides — but such as will go far to account for the continuance 
of a war which was already on foot, and had of couree fomented that ancient 
spirit of hostility, the origin and progress of which we have hitherto been 
endeavouring to trace. That this spirit was stronger on the part of America 
than of England, and that she therefore is justly to be blamed for the con- 
tinuance of the war at the period of which we are now speaking, is manifest, 
we think, from this notorious fact, that this very question bad been made 
the subject of an amicable arrangement between Mr. Monroe and Lords 
Holland and Auckland, but five years before; and that we had just given 
an unequivocal proof of our being still willing to settle all difierences upon 
moderate principles, by the repeal of oor obnoxious Orders. 

The war, however, — whoever had the tnmiediate blame of il, found us 
shamefully unprepared, and ridiculously sangoine and secure. Our navy 
was to drive the pigmy Qeets of America from the ocean, and to levy con- 
tributions along all her shores ; while the very dread asid terror of our hos- 
tility was expected to shake their unseasoned government to pieces — to 
eflect a disunion of the states-^in all likelihood a civil war, and perhaps the 
return of some of the revolted colonies to the dominion of the mother 
country I Such were our expectations. How they have been answered by 
events, is too painfully and universally known to make it necessary for us 
to say any thing. We have been worsted in most of our naval encoun- 
ters, and baffled in most of our enterprises by land.— <-With a naval force 
on their coast exceeding that of the enemy in the proportion of ten to one, 
we have lost two out of three of all the sea-fights in which we have been 
engaged — ^and at least three times a& many men as our opponent ; while 
theu: privateers swarm unchecked roupd ah our settlements, and even on 
the coast of Europe, and have thready made prize of more than aeventeen 
hundred of our merdiant vessels. By land we were so shamefutty unpro- 
vided, that had it not been for the gross mismanagement of the American 
commanders, they must have got possession of Montreal, and in all prdNH 
bility advanced to the walls of Quebec before the end of the first campaign; 
and even when reinforced to an extent which cmild not possibly have been 
calculated on when the war began, it is but too well known that we have 
gained no substantial or permanent advantages, but have actually had to 
witness the incredible spectacle of a regular and well-appointed army of 
British veterans retiring liefore Httle more than an equal force off Americaa 
miHtia ! 

While these things> w^re' in progress, and while it was yet extremely 
idoubtful whether Booapafrtb Waa to retain the dominion of the Continent, 
and whether the whole resources of England might net be required to 
maintain the cause of Europe on European ground, we again testified oor 
desire, or our need of peace, by making a spontaneous proposal for an im- 
mediate negociation. Thisproposal was made in I>ecember 18i3, and was 
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immediately aicceded to on the part of the American government ;— and 
the consequence has been the discussions that are still depending at Ghent. 
At the time when. this proposal was made, it certainly will not be preten- 
ded that we had any view to an increase of territory, or to any other thing 
than the adjustment of those questions as to neutral and maritime rights, 
which formed the whole original subject of (Contention; ^nd as little can 
it be doubted that peace would have been instantly and joyfully accepted, 
had Am^rita been then disposed to withdraw her pretensioiis tipoti the points 
of search (Ind impresstrient, or to leave those and the other relative questions 
ds to (he law of blockaded td diliicdlble arid deliberate discussion. The great 
doubt add diffldully was, whether America would abandon any part of her 
pretensions ; and whether we trould consent to such modifications of olir 
practice, as to lay a ground for immediate pacificMioti. Before the Com- 
missioners met, however, all thes6 di(!icuUies seemed to be providentially 
removed; fof peace was restored in Europe; and, with the state of belli- 
gerent, vanished all the grievances and all the pretensions of the neutral. 
As there was no longer 16 be any impred/ntient at all, it became quite un- 
necessary to settle under what limitations impreissment should take place 
out of the trading ships of a neutral ; and as all blockade, and prospect of 
blockade, was abandoned, it was equally idle to define the conditions on 
which it ^ould be enforced agdirist thiird parties. It qouM scarcely be pre- 
tended, add it could never for a moment be seriously believed in any quarter 
that it could he of any use to settle these general questions, with a prospect- 
ive view lb future cases of war and neutrality, which all the world knew 
would miike rules, or exceptions, suited to their own emergencies ; and, at< 
all events, it was obvious, that such a settlement upon abstract principles, 
would be gone about with much better hope of success in deliberate consult- 
ations to be entered into after the cessation of hostilities, than by the ruder 
logic of force. It wa^ confidently anticipated, therefore, that America would 
consent to the waver of all her neutral pretensions, and that the war would 
die a nattirat dekth upon the removal of dll the dbjects and causes by which 
ithad be^n excited. This anticipation, it appears, was fully realised on the 
part of America, who idstrdcted her Commissioners to allow all these points 
to lie over^ and to let the secondary and relative hostilities which had arisen 
out of the wars in Europe cease with the wars which had occasioned them ; 
—and we are now at war, because England will not agree to that proposal, 
but insists opon gaining certain advantages by th6 War, which she had not in 
contemplation When she herself first suggested the negociation, and which, 
to all ordinary ebservtirs, she seendfs to hdV€f bdt a feeble prospect of obtain- 
Ingby force. 

What these advantsfges «tre, it is not nece^ary very minutely to explain. 
They atdoddt. In one word, to a demand for a cession of territory ; and Iho 
war which is ttow going on is neither more nor less than a war for the con- 
quest of that territory. By the treaty of 178?, the boundary line between 
the United SUtes and Canada Was settled with the utmost precision ; and 
for ttef greater part ft was made to run through the centre of the great chairt 
of lakes, and their connecting warters, with a joint right of navigation to both 
parties. The territory of certain Indian tribes, who are now dignified with 
the name of our Allies, iswithid the country then solemnly ceded to America, 
m so far as Edgiand had any power to cede it,— in (he same way as the ter- 
ritory dcfCQpfed by many other Indian tribes '^as included in the country 
then ikfafly ceded to England. We now insist on the exclusive military oc- 

Id* 
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eupalion of all Ihose waters — on a guarantee for the perpetual inviolabilily 
and independence of the territory of our Indian Allies — and on the unqua- 
lified and absolute cession, without compensation, of apart of the state of 
Massachussets, in order to establish a more convenient communicalion be- 
tween Halifax and our settlement of New Brunswick — besides some smaller 
malters:— and we refuse to make peace unless these terms are oomplied 

Willi. 

On ihejuaiice of these pretensions— on the fairness of our causa helli-^ 
we have scarcely a word to say, after we have again repeated that it is un- 
deniably, and almost professedly, a war o/conqueit upon our part. The 
territory we now insist upon taking from America Was solemnly ceded and 
secured to her by the treaty of 1783, when we knew, orougfat to have known 
as well as we do now, what was necessary for the security of the provinces 
we retained. The obligations of that treaty, we humbly conceive, arc by 
no means annulled by the war which has intervened ; because that war did 
not arise from any infraction of the treaty on the part of America, but from 
certain collisions of neutral and belligerent pretensions, which have sinci" 
been settled and entirely taken away by the cessation of European hostilities, 
and which leave all the other rights and pretensions of both nations precisely 
on tlie same footing as before. But it is truly of no consequence whether 
the treaty of 1788 be supposed (o be in force or not. At all events it is in- 
disputable, that when we went to war with America on the subject of nea- 
tral commerce and belligerent impressment, the whole territory and subjects 
which we now insist upon her giving up were confessedly and exclusively 
hers, and formed a part of her legitimate and unquestioned dominion — oo 
matter whether expressly recognised or guaranteed by treaty with us or not. 
It is as little to be denied, we think, that when she did go to war about neu- 
tral rights, she had, if not a just, at lea«t a natural and colourable cause for 
$0 doing. It was not a war of mere depredation or conquest — an unpro- 
voked and wanton aggression upon her part, for the gratification of cupidity 
or revenge — but an ordinary case of taking up arms for the redress of spe- 
cific and considerable grievances, which we cannot deny to have existed ; 
though we are of opinion, that she was not fully justified, in the circumstances 
of the case, in taking that way to redress them. After a short period of 
hostilities, attended with various success, — certainly not with such decided 
advantage on our side as eould have entitled us to dictate terms to the enemy 
had the original subject of contention remained, «— the occasion of dissension 
is fortunately removed by the restoration of peace in Europe, and the con- 
sequent disappearance both of neutrals and belligerents. America, thea, 
agrees to wave all farther discussion of claims which are no longer to be 
asserted in practice ; and England refuses to lay down her arms till she has 
got large fportions of land and water from her antagonist. The war which 
goes on after this, we conceive, is just as clearly a war of mere conquest 
and agression upon our part, as if we had first signed a peace on the accom- 
modation of the only points that had occasioned the war — and next day de- 
clared war anew, for the avowed purpose of adding a part of her territory 
to our possessions. 

The matter, indeed, seems scarcely to be disguised in the official state- 
ments of our commissioners. It is not in the way of indemnity for the 
past, or security for the future, that we demand these cessions. It is be- 
cause the joint possession of Uie Lakes is apt to excite a contest for naval 
superiority, and in order that we may have a direct communication between 
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Ibalifax and New Brunswick. Pretexts like these — ^pretexts indeed of a much 
ligher nature, have never been wanting to justify that most pernicious and 
nost dangerous of all human crimes, the undertaking of a war of conquest; 
lor is there any other meaning in the general principle of maintaining the 
independence of all civilised governments, than that no pretext — nay, no 
E»ro(2/^of increased security and general advantage — shall be admitted as an 
apology for the invasion of one state by another, or the forcible dismem- 
berment of an atom of her indisputed territory. It is upon this principle 
that civilised society depends for it» very existence. It is by this alone 
tiiat the strong are restrained, and the weak protected from oppression — 
by this only, that the substance or the names of public principle or occa- 
sional peace have ever been heard of among mankind. 

The apology that is held out for our invasion of this principle, however, 
is not more hollow in itself than it is inconsistent with the very form of the 
invasion. We are the weakest of the two powers it seems in America ; and 
therefore, what? — why, we will take by force what is necessary to put us on 
a fooling with our neighbour. This way of putting our case certainly lay* 
us open to a very perplexing dilemma. If we are now in a condition to take 
our neighbour's territory in America by force, we surely cannot justify our 
taking it on the score that we are now too weak to have any chance in a 
contest against him ; or, if we are too weak to enter into such a contest, we 
certainly have no great chance of succeeding in depriving him of it by means, 
of a war. The plea, however, is manifestly qiiite preposterous; and the 
consequence of admitting it would be, that after we had got what we now 
ask, we might ask more, till we were on a fooling of perfect equality with 
our neighbour; or, in other words, that mere inequality of force in neigh-. 
bouring states, is a lawflil and sufficient cause for their engaging in a war of 
conquest. 

It is needless, however, to say more of the justice of our pretensionsj 
when we have so much to say upon the inexpediency of pursuing them any 
farther. If we had ever so just a title lo the territory we are now fighting 
to acquire, we conceive it would be insanity to fight for sucH an object. We 
think it impossible that we should succeed in acquiring it, — and altogether 
certain that we shall encounter disgrace and disaster jn its pursuit*. 

The invasion of their territory will necessarily unite all America against us. 
Nothing but the most complete ignorance of their character can leave the 
least doubt upon that subject. They are split, no doubt, into hostile factions 
— very rancorous and very abusive of each other ;— but they are zealous 
republicans, and all outrageously proud of their constitution, and' vain of 
their country. This indeed is the ruling passion of all democracies ; and it 
exists in Anterica in a degree that is both offensive and ridiculous to strangers. 
Iq this point of view, nothing could be so unwise — ^to say nothing more of 
them — ^as our unmeaning marauding expeditions to Washington and BaKi'- 
more, which exasperated without weakening, and irritated all the passions 
of Ihe nation, without even a tendency to diminish its resources; nay, which 
added directly to their force, both by the indignation and unanimity which 
they excited) and by teaching them to feel their own strength, and to despise 
an enemy that, with all his preparation and animosity, could do them so 
little substantial mischief. The consequences, accordingly, were imme- 
diately apparent; and for the paltry and unworthy gratification of obliging 
the Congress to assemble in a wooden shed, we gave confidence and popu- 
larity to the war-parly in that assembly, and tied up the tongues of tliossh 
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who might otherwise i^\e IhwarM their de^igqs. Tbii vag before our pio- 
jects of conquest were kpown in (lie country ; and it affords a preUy sure 
augury of the effect of their pfon^ulg^tioR. We have no doubt at ^U, that 
every maq in An^erica will be for a vigprous proseiculiott of lbe war« rather 
(han submit to so great Ap i^diguHy ; ii\od that, though Uie adverse (actions 
will still revile aqd accuse each other, sa^riGces aqd efforts will be BiAd^(er 
this purpose, of which scarcely any other pedple would ^e cipable, 

In the ne^t place, wha^sqrt o( ^ nation is it which, ^e have tbw UDiled 
against us, — and from whom, thus united, we propo8^, by maio foroe, to 
wrest a part of their territory? It is a nation., in the firs4 place, siti:iated at 
the djs^nce of three thousand miles from our shores, to which it probably 
costs us upwards of 100/. to transport every man we are to employ in sub^ 
d^ing them ; — a nation now consisting of between eight and nin^ millions 
o/savih'' ; — ^a nation remarkably hardy, athletic, and brave,. in which every 
individual is armed; and in which, from the abundance of game and leisure, 
and the want of all game laws, every individual is an expert marksmaii be- 
fore he is sixteen years of age ; — a nation in which not only public feeling but 
political power has its chief depository in the body of the people, and in 
which the poor can therefore compel the rich to make any saerifioes, and 
partake any hardships, which tbey think necessary for the gratl6calioo of 
their vanity or hatred ; — ihe nation, in short, which, with one third of its 
present population, wMiout government or resources, and divided Car more 
radically than it can ever be divided again, baffled all our efforts to retain 
an established authority over it; and drove us, after a sanguinary struggle, 
beyond those boundaries whicb, in (he maturity of their strength, we now 
propose to repass by force. 

In the ^/uni? place, what are the circumstances of ertcouragementaod good 
augury under which we think it reasonable to demand the exclusive pos- 
session of their lakes, ^nid tbe cession of a part of their territory? Why, it 
is after being twice utterly routed on these lakes, and in tbe only consider- 
able battles of which they have been the Uieatre;?-*or, in other words, after 
being almost entirely driven from the possession of those waters in which, 
before the war, we had an equal interest with them, and in which we may 
still regain an equal interest, merely by making peace,, and accepting their 
renunciation of all the*pretensions in support of which they origiiially took 
up arms. A nation forced into an unjust war has sometimes insisted on re- 
taining a part of her conquests at its termination ; but it is something new, 
we believe, for one who has lost ground in the quarrel to insist ou a cession 
of territory from her enemy, and to refuse a peace which re-invests her io 
all her former rights unless ibis extraordinary pretension be yielded to. On 
land again^ after having received reinforcements infinitely greater than we 
had any reason to expect could be afforded — after frightening a few defence- 
less towns, and defeating some regiments of militia — we have been repulsed 
from Baltimore, and retreated from Plattsburgh ; — and are now retired into 
winter quarters with the loss of at least four or five thousand men, while the 
enemy is increasing every hour in skill, confidence, and numbers. 

In what can such a contest issue, but in the utter discomfiture of a con- 
quering or invading army. All the advantage was with ua in the beginning 
-H)urnumbers complete-— ourrcputation high— our discipline perfect ; while 
the enemy was raw and timid, and unwilling to venture numbers within tbe 

* By tlie last cetuut, which wm completed in 1810, the popiitation was about seven mfllions. 
It must be iucreascd uiar twd millioos siooe that tinip. 
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lazard of the cenfliet. With all those advantages, a long campaign has jusl 
}eea closed* with a lertes of disasters, and without any sensible progress to- 
N^»d& the triumphs through which alone we can hope to force our hard terms 
)n the adversary. Every hour our numbers are diminishing, while theirs 
ire iocreasing; every hour they are improving in discipline, and conse- 
luently io enterprise and valour. The attacks at Washington and Baltimore 
lave called out aU the milrtia of the country, and filled the land, from border 
to border, with armed men;— «while the repulse from the latter place, fol- 
lowed so soon by tbediaasterat Plattsbur^, have taught them their strength, 
and made them come forward with alacrity to share the honours of a con- 
test the result of which is no longer to be dreaded. More than one hundred 
and fifty thousand mei^ are now in arms withm the territortes of the United 
Slates ;— •bad soldiers certainly at this moment, and unfit as yet to contend 
in pitched batUes in the field— *but qutte^fit, even now, to do murderous exe- 
cution from behind a breastwork, and perfectly capable of acquiring thai 
discipliofi and steadiness which a f^w campaigns will necessarily give them. 

What, then, are our prospects for these approaching campaigns? If we 
are to earry our objects, we must reckon not only upon being able to drive 
(he enemy from the lak^s, and to destroy all their settlements on their bord- 
ers, and on taking forcible possession of the territory we mean to keep, but, 
on so ruining the force, and breaking the^spirit of the country, as to induce 
them to sue for peace on condition of our permanently keeping both the 
lakes and the territory. Is there any man in his senses who looks to the 
condition of this country, and the condition of America, that expects this io 
be done?— or, if he does, think it possible to be done, who can hesitate for 
a moment hi saying, that it could only be- done at a cost ten thousand^ times . 
greater than the value olthe object can justify?^ With an army of'iorty 
thousand men, and a suitable equipment of vessels transported in* frame 
from Great Britain, we^may , at an expenseof twenty or thirty millions — we 
are convinced it cannot be at less-^retrieve, in the course of next campaign , . 
some of the disgraces and disasters which we have sustained in the last. 
With the loss of a fourth part of our troops, we may succeed in clearing 
our frontier of the enemy, and driving him back before us beyond the line 
to which we wish to. advance our future boundary ; and we may even suc- 
ceed, after a pitiaUe carnage, in gaining possession of the lakes. But does 
any man expect tiiat the Americans will agree, upon this, to4et us keep what 
we have so dearly won ; and submit to leave in the hands of an exasperated 
foe the key to some of the richest provinces of their country ? No man can 
possibly expect it. The enemy knows that we cannot afford to send out 
twenty thousand m^n every year, nor to incur an additional expense of 
twenty millions, to maintain possession of a few barren acres on their borders. 
They will harass us, therefore, with continual attacks, and exhaust us with , 
intermitaahle marches, in the boundless wastes of their dificull and unfruitful 
eountry; till, after distinguishing ourselves by prodigies of useless valour, 
and disgracing ourselves by acts of vindictive cruelty, the second American 
war ends, like the first, in the utter discomfiture and signal defeat of the 
rash and stubborn invaders. ''Conquer three millions of free menT' 
exclaimed Lord Chatham, with contempt and' wonder at the infatuation 
which persisted so long in that first fatal contention ; although we had then 
a settled and original possession of half the country, and the hearts of the 
other half were believed by many to be with us ! And now we expect to 
conquer nine millions, when we have been driven from one part of th^ 
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border, and have united the hearts of the whole against us 1 — ^Nothing sliorl 
of conquest, and complete prostration, can possibly gain for us the objects 
on iivhich we are insisting ; and no sane person, we imagine, belieyes thai 
to bo possible. 

But suppose that it were possible, and that it were actually accomplished, 
what should we have gained? — ^we shall not say to compensate for the waste 
of blood and treasure which our success must have cost us— but with a view 
to that security for our Canadian dominions which is held out as the objat 
of the contest. The carnage, the sufferings, the disgrace which our success 
must necessarily have inflicted on the enemy, must excite a rancorous and 
incurable animosity in the breast of every citizen of the land ; and if we are 
able, by main force, to maintain ourselves in possession of our new frontier, 
it may fairly be assumed that it will only be to force that we shall owe it. 
The most rooted hostility, the most eager thirst for revenge, will infailiibJj 
watch all our proceedings ; and a greedy advantage will assuredly be taken 
of the first moment of negligence or weakness, of external embarrassment 
or interior dissension, to repair the loss and retrieve the dishonour of so in- 
vidious a conquest. After such a conquest, therefoi^, we can never be 
secure for a moment, even under the appearance of the most complete pa- 
cification, — ^but must continually maintain such a force as may besuf6cient 
to repress the desperate attempts to which we must be continually liable. 
In our old frontier we should excite no such jealousy, and require no such 
costly precautions : and therefore we presume it can scarcely be doubted, 
that we should be more secure on the whole with that old frontier, — and 
must lose more in the increased hostility of our neighbours, than we can 
possibly gain by this slight diminution of their resources. 

Such, we think, would be the inevitable result of our success«-even if 
the relative strength of the two countries were destined to remain at its pre- 
sent proportions. But it is impossible here to shut our eyes to a fact most 
material to the whole question. America has doubled her population in little 
more than eighteen years ; and, from the state of her territory, is likely to 
go on nearly at the same rate for at least fifty years to come. Long before 
that time, therefore, she must have a population of front thirty to forty mil- 
lions; while in Canada, from the inferiority of the soil and climate, we can 
never reckon upon having more than two or three millions. Against such 
an ctiormous preponderance of force, if backed by mortified pride and vin- 
dictive resentment, it is evident that no succours that England could spare 
could enable this colony to make any resistance ;-^and long, indeed, before 
the disproportion has attained to this limit, not only our new boundary, bot 
our whole transatlantic possessions must infallibly be swept away. It is 
not easy, indeed, to see how Canada is ultimately to be protected against 
this monstrous force, by any frontier or by any policy;— but this at all 
events we take to be manifest, that she may be longest protected by tliat 
policy which most effectually conciliates the friendship and respect of her 
more powerful neighbour — and by that frontier which is most visibly 
guarded by the sanctity of justice and the charm of moderation. America, 
in fact, has no need of any accession to her territory, and will every day 
feel less and less jealousy of a weak and a peaceable neighbour. But if we 
now make aggressions upon her soil, we may be assured that, in the fulness 
of her strength, they will be repaid with interest ;— if we wantonly sow the 
seeds of rancorous and inexorable hostility, we must except to reap in due 
season (he bitter and abundant harvest. 
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Bill truly it is too visiooary to dwell thus at large upon the consequences 
}( a success which we are obyiously never destined to attain, and from the 
lope of which so many circumstances conspire at this moment to exclude 
js. If there are any persons so insane as to dream at any time of conquests 
n America, is there nothing in the present situation of Europe that should 
idmonish them that this is not the season when such visions can be safely 
indulged? Is there nothing in the aspect of the blackening horizon before 
us — of the storms that are brewing in the South — and the East, that should 
induce us to look anxiously for the return of serenity in the West? Who is 
there so sanguine as to expect that Europe is to remain in peace for many 
years, or that England is not to be embroiled in the first and the last of her 
quarrels— or, if that tremendous destiny may be avoided, who does not see 
that the best chance to avoid it is to have a great disposable force ready to 
Ihrow into the scale of the advocates of order and justice — to have our hands 
free, and our flanks disencumbered for the vital contest that we may yet have 
to sustain on our own shores? For the sake of trying to gain a frontier a 
Utile more convenient for the insigniGcant province of Canada — for the sake 
of making an irreconcilable enemy of America, and pouring out oceans of 
blood and heaps of treasure in a contest in which success can be attended 
^ith no glory, and defeat leads to aggravated disgrace — ^is it really worth 
^hile to desert our own cause, and that of Europe, at a moment so critical as 
the present, and to send fifty ships and fifty thousand men to waste their 
strength in that obscure and subordinate contention ? 

But it is not merely with a view to the greater and nearer occasions of 
exertion which it threatens to present to this country, that the present situa- 
tion of Europe should operate as a sedative to our zeal for hostilities in 
America. If Europe is again embroiled, America will be sure to find allies 
in these very hostilities ; and we have already experienced what it is to contend 
against American energy, backed by the skill and resources of an European 
auxiliary. The original cause of war with America, we ought to recollect, 
is one in which all the continental powers have at one time or another pro- 
tested against our pretensions, — and may be presumed, indeed, habitually 
to look upon them with no favourable eye. To these pretensions America 
is now willing to submit, and thus to remove all occasion for their farther 
discussion ; but if we insist on going on with the war, her protest against them 
will of necessity be revived, and in all likelihood will soon find other abet- 
tors. How long does any one think we can reckon, in the present situation 
of Europe, on having to meet the Americans without any allies? And has 
our success, while they stood single-handed against us, been so very brilliant 
as to give us much hope of a favourable result when they are thus strength- 
ened and supported ? Besides all this, the very existence of our quarrel 
with America is likely enough to embroil us in Europe, and to disturb, be- 
fore its day, that nice and ticklish balance on which our tranquility so visibly 
liangs. We have declared the whole coast of the United Stales, with some 
trifling exceptions, in a state of blockade. Do we imagine that the maritime 
nations of Europe will quietly submit for any length of time to such an ex-. 
elusion ; and if we capture a French or a Russian vessel trading towards the 
uninvested ports of that country, can we doubt for an Instant ihalw.e shall 
^iave the question of neutral and belligerent rights, which it is now in our 
power to settle on terms of infinite advantage, to try under circumstances 
incaloilably more unfavourable than any that ever occured with America? 
I^uUupposing the state otEuropQ to be as encouraging as it isdisheart- 
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ening to liie career of transallanlic conquest upon whidi we seem to lia> «» 
entered, is there nothing in the state of our Finances which should make u» 
pause before we thus plunge into wars of aggression and ambition? Weha%e 
just obtained a peace, est a breathing-time at least, in Europe, — and we fimJ 
ourselves burdened with a debt of which it requires the enormous sum of 
ihirtp miUi&n$ sterling to pay the annual mterest,-^and with esfablishroenu 
of various kinds, which require, even upon the supposittoo of universal 
peace, an expenditure of at least twenty millions more. Are we in any con- 
dition, then, to embark in a new war— ^confessedly unnecessary for our se- 
curity or honour — and comparatively insignificant in its objects, when it i« 
apparent that, from the distance and the nature of the country In which it is 
to be waged, it will be incomparably more expensive than any other scheme 
of hostility that could possibly be Revised cf the same magnitude? TVi!l 
the country, with all the silly and vulgar animosity it has been tau^t to feet 
against its American opponents, be indeed disposed to pay the property tax, 
and to see it increased to fifteen or twenty per cent., in order to have thou- 
sands upon thousands of her brave sons obscurely slain in an attempt, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, to get a better frontier for Canada that we solemnly 
agreed to take in 1783? If it be willing, is it able, to bear this enormous 
burden? and at the moment when our manufacturers are in danger of being 
undersold by those of France and Germany, and our farmers by those of 
Poland,--*-can it be thought a fit time to enter into such ambitious sfiecula- 
tions, with tlie certainty of such tremendous expense, and so faint a prospect 
of ultimate success — success almost worthless when attained? 

In such a situation of things, and where there ii such an overwhelming 
preponderance of argument in fiivour of peace, it may be scarcely neces- 
sary to suggest, that we wilfully expose Canada itself to an immediate and 
most sertoua hazard, by this unjustifiable attempt to provide for its future 
security, if we make peace upon the advantageous terms that are ofliBred, 
Canada is safe for the present ; and as safe for the future as it has ever been 
since i783,-«-as safe, that is, as it was thought possible to make il, when 
that treaty was deliberately adjusted with a view to that object. If we go 
on with the war, however, andl any one of the ilbmeroos casualties befall 
us to which we are eontioually liable, — ^and some of which, if the war is 
long protracted, roust almost necessarily occur, — Canada is gone from us — 
and gone irretrievably, and for ever. One half of it is dtsaffecled, and the 
other nearly indiflerent. Upper Canada is peopled most entirely by settlen 
from the United States, who in their hearts must wish well (o their cotinlrr- 
men and friends. Lower Canada — thanks to our preposterous policy — is 
still almost entirely French, and dislikes us only less than the Americans. 
If France should join with America, there could be but little di^pendence on 
their fidelity ;-^as it is, there is notoriously none to be placed in their zeal. 
They will makes no sacrifices, and no desperate efforts for a government, 
towards which Ihey have never felt any cordiality; and if the country 
be once lost, they will risk no insurrections to recover it for English 
masters. 

We shall conclude this part of the subject with the mention of one olbcr 
most painful and most potent dissuasive from the farther prosecution of this 
disastrous war. Our armies will be thinned by unpreccdente<l desertions 
in every campaign on the soil of America, and will melt away by inglorious 
dissolution, adding io the force of the enenKy, ai^d detracting at once from 
our strength and our national character. I)o not let it l>e said that tliis is 
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m imputation ou the loyalty and honour of our army whidi it cannot pos- 
ibly have merited. We appeal to facta that are notorious* and to principles 
»f human nature that peed no eofoboration from particular inalancea. We 
biok as highly of the valour and the worth of our soldiery as it is possible to 
hink of any soldiery : bqt ala^I it is not in the private ranks of a regular 
inn y,-— and least of all, perhaps, in ther^nfcs of war-worn veterans, who 
lave camp4iigned in foreign lands till all domestic recoUectiona are nearly 
vorn out of them,-<-that we are to look for refined notions of propriety, or 
he habits cj resisting extraordinary temptations. It is to the extraordinary 
arce of the temptation, and not to the previous corruption of its victims, 
hat we m>ribe this disaster. There are desertions from all armies-<-and 
arge desertions from i^ll armies that begin to be unsuccessful ; hut, in a 
OttD(ry wliere the deserter can hide and domesticate himself with Uiose * 
vho resf^mble his countrymen, who speak his own language, and display 
lis Qwn manner^*— *in a country, above all, where wages are high and sub- 
iistence A^p, a^d where a common labourer may, in a short time, raise 
limself to the rabk of a landed proprietor^-the temptations to desert are 
lueh as the ordinairy rate of virtue in that rank of life will rarely be able ta 
:esist. We know already, from the documents thai have been laid before 
he public, tlmt the Americans boiist of prod^ious desertions having taken 
)lace fropn the British forces ; and the fact, when averred in Parliament, met 
AJlh nolbing but %.q evasive answer from His Majesty's ministers. We 
know al3o« tlUt^ pfopositioa to encourage desertion, by holding out a largo 
bribe a( the public expense, was entertained in Congress ; and, although it 
ft as reject^ a^ inconsistent with ^le principles of honourable hostility, we 
^ave little douht that it will be renewed, if we should really proceed to en-* 
force oqr demand^ of li^rrilory by aa actual invasion of their soil : nor do we 
>ee very weU upon what grounds we should then be entitled to complain of 
t. Ag^nst A lawless invader — ^an invader for the avowed purposes of con«- 
]uest — all arms are held to he lawful, and all devices by which he can be 
resisted praiseworthy. B^, whether this additional seduction be resorted 
lo, or not, we greatly fear that many will be found to yield to the existing 
iemptaiioi^ ; and that, after incurring a prodigious and intolerable expense 
in transporting n[)en to Gghi our melancholy battles in America, we shall find 
Iheir ranks reduced by other agents than the sword or the pestilence, and 
Iheir officers droopinn with resentment and agony over their daily returns of 
ihose who are missing where there has been no battle; and who are not 
ddIv lost to their country, but gained by her exuliing adversary. 

We moat now dr^w to the close of thpse observations; and indeed, there 
is but one other point which we are anxious to hridig before our readers. 
America is destined, at all events^ to be a great and a powerful nation. Ini 
less than a century she must have a population of at least seventy or eighty 
millions. War cannot prevent, and, it appears by experience, can scarcely 
retard this natural ^multiplication, AH these people will speak English ; and, 
according to the most probable conjecture will live under free governments, 
whether republican or monarchical, and will be industrious, well educated, 
lod civilised. Within no yery great distance of time, therefore, — within a 
period to which those who ajre now entering life may easily survive, Ame- 
rica will he, one. of the mo^t powerful and important nations of th& earth ; 
and her friendship and commerce will be more valued, and of greater con- 
sequence, ia all probability, than that of any one European state. Englaad 
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had — ^we even think that she still has — great and peculiar advantages fuf 
securing to herself this friendship and this commerce. A common origiD, 
a common language, a common law, a common enjoyment of freedom, — all 
seem to point them out to each other as natural friends and allies. What 
then shall we say of that short sighted and fatal policy, that, for such an 
object as we have been endeavouring to expose, should sow the seeds ol 
incurable hostility between two such countries,— put rancour in the vessd 
of their peace, and fix in the deep foundations and venerable archives of their 
htstory, to which for centuries their eyes will be reverted, the monuroeoU 
of English enmity and American valour, on the same conspicuous tablet,— 
binding up together the senliments of hate to England and love to America, 
as counterparts of the same patriotic feeling, and mingling in indissoluble 
'association the memory of all that is odious in our history with all that is 
glorious in theirs? .Even for the insignificant present, we lose more by the 
enmity of America than can be made up to us by the friendship of all the 
world. We lose the largest and most profitable market for our manufac- 
tures ; and we train up a nation, destined to so vast an increase, to do without 
those commodities with which we alone.can furnish them, and from the use 
of which nothing but a course of absolute hostility could have weaned them. 
But these present disadvantages, we confess, are trifling, compared m itb 
those which we forego, for futurity : and when we consider that, by a tone 
of genuine magnanimity, moderation, and cordiality, we might, at tnis very 
crisis, have laid the foundation of unspeakable wealth, comfort, and greatness 
to both countries, .we own that it requires the recollection of all our prudent 
resolutions about coolness and conciliation, to restrain us from speaking of the 
contrast afforded by our actual conduct in such terms as it might be spokca 
of — as, if the occasion calls for it, we shall not fear to speak of it hereafter. 
The Americans are not liked in this country; and we are not now going 
to recommend them as objects of our love. We must say, however, Uiat 
they are not fairly judged of by their newspapers ; which are written for the 
most part by expatriated Irishmen or Scotchmen, and other adventurers of 
a similar description, who take advantage of the unbounded lieenseot the 
press to indulge their own fiery passions, and aim at exciting that attention 
by the violence of their abuse which they are conscious they could never 
command by the force of their reasonings. The greater part of the polished 
and intelligent Americans appear little on the front of public life, and make 
no figure in her external history. But there are thousands of true republi- 
cans in that country who, till lately, have never felt any thing towards 
England but the most cordial esteem and admiration ; and to whom it has 
been the bitterest of all mortifications that she has at last disappointed their 
reliance on the generosity and magnanimity of her councils, belied their 
predictions of her liberality, and justified the execrations which the factious 
and malignant formerly levelled at her in vain. This is the party too that is 
destined ultimately to take the lead in that country, when the increase of 
the population shall have lessened the demand for labour, and, by restorins 
the natural inOuence of wealth and intelligence, converted a nominal de- 
mocracy into a virtual aristocracy of property, talents, and reputation ; and 
this parly, whom we might have so honourflJ[)ly conciliated, we first dis- 
gusted, by the humiliating spectacle of a potent British fleet battering dowo 
magnificent edifices unconnected with purposes of war, and then packing tii> 
some miserable hogsheads of tobacco as the ransom or the plunder, we dis- 
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lain to remember whieh, of a defenceless village, and afterwards roused to 
Dore serious indignation by an unprincipled demand for an integral part of 
hoir territory. 

We have said enough however, and more perhaps than enough, on th is 
inpopular subject ; for there is, or at least has been, till very lately, a dispo- 
;ition in the country to abet the government in its highest tone of defiance 
ind hostility to America. While it was supposed that our maritime rights 
ivere at issue, this was natural — and it was la,udable ; nor shall the time ever 
!ome when w6 shall cease to applaud that spirit which is for hazarding all, 
rather than yielding one atom of the honour and dignity of England to 
foreign menace or violence. Since this queslion of our maritime rights, 
however, has been understood to be waved by America, we think we can 
perceive a gradual wakening of the public to a sense of the injustice and 
Ihe danger of our pretensions. There are persons, no doubt — ^and unfor- 
tunately neither few nor inconsiderable — to whom war is always desirable, 
and who may be expected to do what they can to make it perpetual. The 
lax-gatherers and contractors, and those who, in still higher stations, de-^ 
pend for power and influence on the appointment and multiplication of such 
offices, are naturally downcast at the prospect of a durable pacification ; and 
hail with joy, as they foment with industry, every symptom of national in- 
fatuation by which new contests, however hopeless and however sanguinary, 
may be brought upon the country. But the sound and disinterested part of 
the community — those who have to pay the taxes, and the contractor and 
the minister — ought, one would think, to have a very opposite feeling; — 
and it is to them that these observations are addressed — ^not to influence 
their passions, but to rouse their understandings, and to make one calm 
appeal to their judgment and candour from paltry prejudices aud vulgar 
antipathies. 

Why the Americans are disliked in this country, we have never been 
able to understand ; for most certainly they resemble us far more than any 
other nation in the world. They are brave, and boastful, and national, and 
factious like ourselves; — about as polished as 99 in 100 of our own coun- 
trymen in the upper ranks — and at least as moral and well educated in the 
lower. Thehr virtues are such as we ought to admire, — ^for they are those 
on whidi we value ourselves most highly ; and their very faults seem to have 
some claim to our indulgence, since they are those with whi<5h we also are 
reproached by third parties. We see nothing then from which we can 
suppose this prevailing dislike of them to originate, but a secret grudge at 
them for having asserted, and manfully vindicated, their independence. 
This, however, is too unworthy a feeling to be avowed ; and the very im- 
putation of it should stimulate us to overcome the prejudices by which it is 
suggested. The example of the sovereign on this occasion is fit for the imi* 
lalioDof his subjects. Though notoriously reluctant to part with this proud 
ornament of his crown, it is known that His Majesty, when convinced of the 
necessity of the measure, made up his mind to it with that prompitude and 
decision which belong to his character, and which indicated themselves, long 
after, in the observation which we believe he was in the practice of address- 
ing to every ambassador from the United States at their first audience—*' I 
was the last man in my kingdom, Sir to acknowledge your independence; 
and I shall be the last to call it in question ! " 

It would be extremely gratifying tp know that the Prince Regent has 
inherited this manly sentiment ; and that he infuses the spirit of it into the 
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instructions under which the present negociations are conducted . Nefver an y 
negociations were of such moment to the idierests and the honour of this 
country — and never any, at the same time, in which her interests and her 
honour might he so easily secured 



THE DOWNFALL AND CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. STATE OF EUROPE AT THAT PERIOD.— PROBABLE 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE RESTORATION^ OF THE BON- 
BONS.— ORIGIN. EFFECTS, AND MORAL OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. * 

It would be strange indeed, we think, if pages dedicated like ours to topics 
of present interest, and the discussions of the passing hour, should be ushered 
into the world at such a moment as this, without some stamp of that common 
joy and overwhelmij^g emotion with which the wonderful etentsof the last 
three months arestill filling all the regions of the earth. In such a situatioD, 
it must be difficult for any one who has the means of being heard to refrain 
from giiing utterance to his sentiments: but to us, whom it has assured, 
for the first time* of the entire sympathy of all our conntrymen, the temp- 
tation, we own, is irresistible ; and the goodnatured pari of our readers, we 
are persuaded, will rather smile at our simplicity, than fret at odrpresump* 
tion, when we add, that we have sometimes permitted ourselres to fancy 
that, if any dopy of these our lucubrations should go down to another gene- 
ration, it may be thought curious to trace in them the first effects of eyeols 
that are probably destined to fit the fortune of succeeding centuries^ and to 
obierte the impri^ssions which were made on the minds of eonteinporaries 
by those mighty transactions, which will appear of yel ereater momeut in 
the eyes ola distant posterity. W^e are still too near that great image of 
deliterance and reform which the genius of Europe has just set up before us, 
to discern with oertainty its just lineaments, or construe the true character 
of the aspect with which it looks onward to futurity. W^ see enough, 
however, to fill us with innumerable feelings, and the germs of many high 
and anxious speculations. The feelings, we are sure, are in unison wilb 
fill that eifsts around u(sr; and we reckon therefore on more than u^trtil iCh 
didgencefor the speculations into which they may expand. 

The/lral and predominant feeling which rises on contemplatiiig the scenes 
fhat have just burst on our view, is that of deepfelt gratifode and unbounded 
46)ight,-^for the liberation of so many oppressed nationa,^or the oessaliofl 
of bloodshed, and tear, and misery over the fdirest portions of the eivilised 
woridj-^'t-eind for the endianting prospect of long pieace and medsnreless 
improvement, which sciemsat mi to b6 opening on the sufibring kingdoms 
of Europe. The very novelty of stieAi a stale of things, which dould be 
known only bf de^riptkin U tbe greater part of the existing generation,-^ 
^fae stiddenneiSs of its arrival, and the contrasl which Htornaa wiOi (he horrors 

* A SoDK of triumph. By W. Sotlieby, E«q. Bvo. 
r'Acte Constiiutionnel, en la Seance du 9 AvrH, 1S14. 8vd. 

Of BiMapaftef, Ihcf BburiMNM, «n4 tto Neeenity of vaibritfg: itoulid ma l«|iliinA«B PritoeM^ far ih« 
Happiafl^ (tf Fraaee and of Europe* By F. A. Cfaateaubriaod. 8fo.^Vol. xxiii. pagfe I. Apiit 
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and alarms to which it has so immediately succeeded, all ooncar most 
Iiowerfiilly to enhance its vast intrinsic advantages. It has come upon the 
world like the halmy air and flushing verdure of a late spring, after (he 
dreary chills of a long and interminable winter, and the refreshing sweet- 
ness with which it has visited the earth, feels like Elysium to those who 
have just escaped from the driving tempests it has banished. 
, We have reason to hope, too, that the riches of the harvest will cor-- 
respond with the splendour of this early promise. All the periods in which 
human society and human intellect have ever been known to make great 
and memorable advances, have followed close upon periods of general agi- 
lation and disorder. Men's minds, it would appear, must be deeply and 
roughly stirred, before they become prolific of great conceptions, or vigorous 
resolves; and a vast and alarming fermentation must pervade and agitate 
the whole mass of society, to inform it with that kindly warmth,, by which 
alone the seeds of genius and improvement can be exptnded. The fact, at 
all events, is abundantly certain ; and may be accounted for, we conceive, 
\kilbout mystery and without metaphors. 

A popular revolution in government or religion — or any thing else that 
gives rise to general and long-continued contention, naturally produces a 
prevailing disdain of authority, and boldness of thinking in the leaders of the 
fray, — together with a kindling of the imagination and develofwient of in* 
telleet in a great multitude of persons, who, in ordinary times, would hare 
vegetated stupidly on the places where fortime had fixed them. Power 
and distinction, and all the higher prizes in the lottery oi life, are brought 
within the reach of a far larger proportion of the community ; and that 
vivifying spirit of ambition, which is the true source of all improvement, 
instead of burning at a few detached points on the summit of society, now 
pervades every portion of its frame. Much extravagance, and, in all pro* 
bability, much guilt and much misery, result, in the first instance, from 
this sudden extrication of talent and enterprise, in places where they can 
have no legitimate issue, or points of application. But the contending ele- 
ments al last find their spheres, and their balance. The disorder ceases; 
but the activitv remains. The multitudes that had been raised into in- 
tellectual existence by dangerous passions and crazy illusions, do not all 
relapse into their original torpor when their passions are allayed and their 
illusions dispelled. There is a great permanent addition to the power and 
the enterprise of the community ; and the talent and the activity which at 
first envulsed the state by their unmeasured and misdirected exertions, ul^ 
limalely Mess and adorn it, under a more enlightened and less intemperate 
guidance. If we may estimate the amount of this ultimate good by that of 
the disorder which preceded it, we cannot be too sanguine in our ealcula* 
tioDS of the happiness that awaits Uie rising generation. The fermentation » 
it will readily be admitted, has been long and violent enough to extract aU 
the virtue of all the ingredients that have been submitted to its adtion; aad 
enough of scum has boiled over, and enough of pestilent vapour been cl^ 
haled, to afford a reasonable assurance that the reiiduum will be both ample 
and pure. 

If this delight in the spectacle, and the prospect of boundless good, be 
thefint feeling that is excited by the scene before us, the Meand, we de 
not hesitate to say , is a stern and vindictive joy at the downfall of the tyrant 
and the tyranny by whom that good has been so long intercepded. We feel 
no compassion for that man's reverses oS fortune, whose heart, in the diys 
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his prospority, was steeled against that, or any other humanising emotion. 
He has fallen without the pily, as he rose without the love, of any portion 
of mankind ; and the admiration ^hich was excited hy his talents, and dr> 
tivity, and success, having no solid stay in the magnanimity or generosih 
of his character, has been turned, perhaps rather too eagerly, into scorn ami 
derision, now that he is deserted by fortune, and appears without extra- 
ordinary resources in the day of his calamity. — We do not think that ao 
ambitious despot and sanguinary conqueror can be too much execrated, or 
too little respected by mankind ; but the popular clamour, at this moment, 
seems to us to be carried too far, even against this very hateful individual. 
It is now discovered, that he has neither genius nor common sense: and h«' 
is accused of cowardice for not killing himself, by the very persons who 
would infallibly have exclaimed against his suicide, as a clear proof of 
weakness and folly. History, we think, will not class him quite so low 24 
the English newspapers of the present day. He is a creature to be dreaded 
and abhorred, but scarcely, we think, to be despised, by men of the or- 
dinary standard. His catastrophe, so far as it is yet visible, seems unsuit- 
able, indeed, and incongruous with the part he has hitherto sustained; but 
we have perceived nothing in it materially to alter the estimate which we 
formed long ago of his character. He still seems to us a man of conmiromate 
conduct, valour, and decision in war, but without the virtues, or even tht' 
generous and social vices of a soldier of fortune ;— of matchless acthilv. 
indeed, and boundless ambition, but entirely without principle, feeling, or 
aflection ;— -suspicious, cruel, and overbearing; — selfish and solitary in ait 
his pursuits and gratifications;-— -proud and overweening to the very borders 
of insanity ;— and considering at last the laws of honour and the principles 
of morality equally beneath his notice with the interests and feeling of other 
men. Despising those who submitted to his pretensions, and pursuing with 
inplacable hatred all who presumed to resist them, he seems to have goiur 
00 in a growing confidence in his own fortune, and contempt for mankind. 
— ^till a serious check from without showed him the error of his calciila- 
tion, and betrayed the fatal insecurity of a career which reckoned only oo 
prosi^erily. 

Over the downfall of such a man, it is fitting that the world should re- 
joice; and his downfall, and the circumstances with which it has been at- 
tended, seem to us to hold out three several grounds of rejoicing. 

In the first place, we think it has established forever the utter imprac- 
ticability of any scheme of universal dominion; and proved, that Europe 
possesses sufficient means to maintain and assert the independence of her se- 
veral states, in despite of any power that can be brought against them. It 
might formerly have been doubted, — and many minds of no abject cast were 
depressed with more than doubts on the subject, — ^whether the undivided 
sway which Rome exercised of old, by means of superior skill and discipline, 
might not be revived in modern times by arrangement, activity, and in- 
timidation, — and whether, in spite of the boasted intelligence of Europe at 
the present day, the ready communication between all its parts, and th* 
supposed weight of its public opinion, the sovereign of one or two great 
kingdoms might not subdue all the rest, by rapidity of movement, and d**- 
cision of conduct, and retain them in subjc^ciion by a strict system of dis- 
arming and «sp/oiina^<9— by a constant interchange ofarmii'S and slatiom 
— and, in short, by a dexterous and alert use of those means of exlcn^^^* 
intelligenee and communication, which their civilisation seemed at first t* 
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lold out a$ ilmlr siurest protection. The experiment, however, has now 
>een tried ; and the result is, that the nations of Europe can never be brought 
mdor tlie rule of one conquering sovereign. No individual, it may be fairly 
)resumed, will ever try thai fatal experiment again, with so many extraor- 
linary advantages, and chances of success, as he in whose hands H has 
now finally miscarried. The difierent states, it is to be hoped, will never 
Kgain be found so shamefully unprovided for defence — so long insensible to 
Iheir dadger-^and, let us not scruple at last to speak the truth, so little 
worthy of being saved — as most of them were at the beginning of that awful 
period ; white there is still less chance of any military sovereign again find-' 
iog himself invested with the absolute disposal of so vast a population, at 
ODce habituated to war and victory by the energies of a popular revolution, 
aud disposed to submit to any hardships and privations for a ruler who 
would protect them from a recurrence of revolutionary tumults. That ruler, 
however, and that population, reinforced by immense drafts from the coun- 
tries he had already over-run, has now been fairly beaten down by the 
other nations of Europe, at length cordially united by the sense of (heir 
common danger. Henceforward, therefore, they know their strength, and 
the means and occasions of bringing it into action ; and the very notoriety 
of that strength, and of the scenes in which it has been proved, will in all 
probability prevent the recurrence of any necessity for proving it again. 

The second ground of rejoicing in the downfall of Bonaparte is on account 

of the impressive lesson it has read to Ambition, and the striking'illustration 

it has afforded, of the inevitable tendency of that passion to bring to ruin 

Ihe power and the greatness which it seeks so madly to increase. No human 

being, perhaps, ever stood on so proud a pinnacle of worldly grandeur, as 

this insatiable conqueror at the beginning of his Russian campaign. He 

had done more-*-he had acquired more-'^-and he possessed more, as to actual 

power, influence, aud authority, than any indiyidual that ever figured on 

the scene of European story. He had visited, with a victorious army, 

almost every capital of the Continent; and dictated the terms of peace to 

their astonished princes. He had consolidated under his immediate 

(iominion a territory and population apparently sufficient to meet the cpm- 

bination of all that it did not include, and interwoven himself with the 

goverament of. almost all that was left. He had cast down and erected 

thrones at his pleasure ; and surrounded himself with tributary kings and 

principalities of his own creation. He had connected himself by marriage 

>^ ith the proudest of the ancient sovereigns ; and was at the head of the 

largest and the finest army that was ever assembled to desolate or dispose of 

the world. Had he known when to stop in hid aggressions upon the peace 

and independence of mankind, it seems as if this terrific sovereignty might 

have heen permanently established in his person. But the demon by 

^'hom he was possessed urged him on to bis fate. He could not bear that 

any power should exist which did not confess its dependence on him. 

WitliOQta pretext for quarrel, he attacked Russia — insulted Austria — trod 

contemptuously on the fallen fortunes of Prussia — and by new aggressions, 

•nd the menace of more intolerable evils, drove them into that league which 

rolled back the tided ruin on himself, and ultimately hurled him into the 

insignificance from which he originally sprung. 

jlis for this reason, chiefly, that we join in the feeling, which we think 
I universal in this country, of joy and satisfaction at the utter destruction of 
i ^bis victim of Ambition, — and at the failure of those negotiacions, which 

VOL. IV. 17 
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would have left him, though humbled, in possession of a sovereign state, 
and of great actual power and authority. We say nothing at present of the 
policy, or the necessity, that may have dictated those propositions; but the 
actual result is far more satisfactory than any condition of their acceptance. 
Without this, the lesson to Ambition would have been imperfect, and the 
retribution of Eternal Justice apparently incomplete. It was fitting that 
the world should see it again demonstrated by this great example, that the 
appetite of conquest is in its own nature insatiable ; — ^and that a being, once 
abandoned to that bloody career, is fated to pursue it to the end ; and muM 
persist in the work of desolation and murder, till the accumulated wrongs 
and resentments of the harassed world sweep him from its face. Tiie 
knowledge of this may deter some dangerous spirits from entering on a course 
which will infallibly bear them on to destruction ; and at all events should 
induce the sufferers to cut short the measure of its errors and miseries, by 
aoeomplishing their doom at the beginning. Sanguinary conquerors, we 
do not hesitate to say, should be devoted by a perpetual proscription, in mercy 
to the rest of the world. 

Our last cause of rejoicing over this grand catastrophe,, arises from the 
discredit, and even the derision, which it has so opportunely thrown upon the 
character of conquerors in general. The thinking part of mankind did not 
perhaps need to be disabused upon this subject; but no illusion was ever so 
strong, or so pernicious with the multitude, as that which invested heroes of 
his description with a sort of supernatural grandeur and dignity, and bent the 
spirits of men before them, as beings intrinsically entitled to the homage and 
submission of inferior natures. It is above all things fortunate, therefore, when 
this spell can be broken, by merely reversing the operation by which it bad 
been imposed ; when the idols that success had tricked out in the mock 
attributes of divinity are stripped of their disguise by the rou^ hand of 
misfortune, and exhibited before the indignant and wondering eyes of 
their admirers, in the naked littleness of humbled and helpless men, begging 
life and subsistence from the pity of their human conquerors, and spared 
with safety, in consequence of their insignificance. Such an exhibition, we 
would fain hope, will rescue men for ever from that most humiliating 
devotion, which has hitherto so often tempted the ambition, and facilitated 
the progress of conquerors. It is not in our days, at least, that it will be 
forgotten, that Bonaparte turned out a mere mortal in the end ; and neither 
in our days, nor in those of our children, is it at all likely, that any other 
adventurer will arise to efface the impressions connected with that recollectioa 
by more splendid achievements than distinguished the greater part of his 
career. The kind of shame, too, that is felt by those who have been the 
victims and the instruments of a being so mean, wiH make it difficult for 
any successor to his ambition so to overawe the minds of the world again; 
and will consequently diminish the dread, while it exasperates the hatred, 
with which presumptuous oppression ought always to be regarded. 

If the downfall of Bonaparte teach this lesson, and fix this feeling in the 
minds of men, we should almost be tempted to say that the miseries he ha5 
inflicted are atoned for; and that his life, on the whole, will have been 
useful to mankind. Undoubtedly there is no other single source of wretch- 
edness so prolific as that strange fascination by which atrocious guilt is con- 
verted into an object of admiration, and the honours due to the benefactors 
of the human race lavished most profusely on their destroyers. A sovereign 
who pursues schemes of conquest for the gratification of his personal ambition 
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is neither more nor less than a being who inflicts violent death upon thou-^ 
sands, and miseries still more agonising on millions of innocent individuals, 
to relieve his ov^n ennui, and divert tiie languors of a base and vrorthless 
existence ; — and if it be true that the chief excitement to such exploits is 
found in the false glory with which the madness of mankind has surrounded 
their successful performance, it will not be easy to calculate how much we 
are indebted to him whose history has contributed to dispel it. 

Next to our delight at the overthrow of Bonaparte, is our exultatio|^ at 
the glory of England. It is a proud and honourable distinction to be able 
to say, in the end of such a contest, that we belong to the only nation that 
has never been conquered; — ^to the nation that set the first example of suc- 
cessful resistance to the power that was desolating the world, — and who al- 
ways stood erect, though she sometimes stood alone, before it. From Eng- 
land alone, that power, to which all the rest have successively bowed, has 
won no trophies, and extorted no submission; on the contrary, she has been 
constantly baffled and disgraced whenever she has grappled directly with 
the might and the energy of England. During the proudest part of her con- 
tinental career, England drove her ships from the ocean, and annihilated her 
colonies and her commerce. The first French army that capitulated, capi- 
tulated to the English forces in Egypt; and Lord Wellington is the only 
commander against whom six French marshals have successively tried in 
vain to procure any advantage. 

The efforts of England have not always been well directed, — nor her en- 
deavours to rouse the other nations of Europe very wisely timed; — but she 
has set a magnificevit example of unconquerable fortitude and unalterable 
constancy; and may claim the proud distinction of having kept alive the sa- 
cred flame of liberty and the spirit of national independence, when the chill 
of general apprehension, and the rushing whirlwind of conquest, had appa-* 
rently extinguished them for ever, in the other nations of the earth. No 
course of prosperity, indeed, and no harvest of ultimate success, can ever 
extinguish the regret of all the true friends of our national glory and happi* 
ness, for the many preposterous, and the occasional disreputable, expedi- 
tions, in which English blood was more than unprofitably wasted, and Eng- 
lish character more than imprudently involved; nor can the delightful as- 
surance of our actual deliverance from danger efface the remembrance of 
the tremendous hazard to which we were so long exposed by the obstinate 
misgovernment of Ireland. These, however, were the sins of the govern- 
ment,— and do not at all detract from the excellent spirit of the people, to 
which, in its main bearings, it was necessary for the government to conform. 
That spirit was always, we believe universally, a spirit of strong attachment 
to the country and of stern resolution to do all things, and to suffer all 
things in its cause : — mingled with more or less confidence, or more or less 
anxiety, according to the temper or the information of individuals, — but 
sound, steady, and erect, we believe, upon the whole,— and equally deter- 
mined to risk all for independence, whether it was believed to be in great 
or in little danger. 

Of our own sentiments and professions, and of the consistency of our 
avowed principles from the first to the last of this momentous period, it would 
be impertinent to speak at large, in discussing so great a theme as the ho- 
nour of our common country. None of our readers, and none of our censors, 
can be more persuaded Ihan we are of the extreme insignificance of such a 
discussion — and not many of them can feel more completely indifferent 
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about ibe aspersiooa tyUb which wo have been disUoguiriied, or more ^fulU 
CQUvinced of the ulUvnate justice of public opinion. We shall inatip no ar^ 
iwer therefore to the sneers and calumnies of whic)^ jt has been ibought 
worth while to make u# the subject, except just to' say> that if any man can 
read what we have written on public aflai^> and entertain apy serious doubt 
of our zeal for the safety^ the honour* apd the (reedom of England, be mua 
attach a diflerent meaning to all these phrases from that which we have mo^l 
sincerely believed to belong to them; and that, though we do not pretend 
to bave either foreseen or forcitold the happy events that have so lately as^ 
tonisbed the world, we cannot fail to sec in thepi the most gratifying coolir- 
matioo of the' very doctrines we h^ve been the longest iipd the most loudly 
abused for asserting. 

The most important of these doctrines was, that France could not now be 
successfully resisted, unless all the other gre^t nowers were upited agaio^ 
ber ;«-Aiid that it was playing her game, therefore, and casting aiyay Uie 
last hope of the world, to excite one or two of them to the cpnte^t, till the 
co-operatioQ of the rest could be secured. The fate of all fonner cainpaigns, 
aod the (ate of the last, have equity illustraledthis observation. France 
rose more audaciously triumphant from the result of all tt^ese minor coaJi- 
tiops— aod she fell before the first impulse of that great one wliich we had 
always recommended. Europe sunk into deeper despondency and humi- 
liation from the impotent and premature attempts which we bad ventured 
to depreo^te, and she was restored at once by that uni(ed effort* from which 
alone we had always said that her salvation was to be expected. 

Our other leading doctrine was, that tberc was but little hope of an ef- 
fectual resistance to France till the body of the people in the diflTereot na- 
tions of Europe could be made to take part heartily with their govenuneolii 
in the cause; — aod here, too, the event bias corresponded with our prediction. 
The greater part p( Ibe late wars against France were undertaken by the 
respective courts who were engaged in them, without any regard to the dii»- 
position of their people ; who ^^ere lot^ indiflei:ent, ao(i in many ioalances 
disaffected io the cause. Their success accordingly was s^h as flight ha\e | 
been expected. But aCl^r repeated shocks of national misfortunes liad 
thrown the sovereigns more entirely on the attachment of their people, and 
especially «fter these people had ^ccessively tasted of the bitterness of French 
dominion, and learned by experience the miserable fate that awaited the 
victims of such a foe, the war assumed a different complexion, and wai| 
waged with a differeot spirit;— campaigns became obstinate, aod auppUe^ 
inexhaustible. The ardour of the troops encouraged their lexers to be 
enterprising, and it soon appeared that thrones might be oyertuirned , wiiile 
natfons remaiQied unconquered . 

These, we think, were tlie chief of our heresies; and we really cannot 
perceive that the events of the last six months should bring shame to their 
support^s; and least of all in a country where the war against France hasi 
always been successful-, precisely because it has been the war of the people 
and because the people are free. Of Spain, we think as we baTe always 
thought. Of Russia, lire are most willing to believe that we have apokeo 
somewhat rashly; — though its condition under Paul must have reaemblcd 
nothing so little as its condition under i^lexander. 

The last sentiment in which we think all candid observers of ihe lata 
great events must cordially agree, is that of admiration and pure and uomin- 
gled approbation of the magnanimity, the prudence, the dignity, and for- 
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bearance of the Allies. There has been something io the manner of these 
extraoHlnary transactions as yaluable as the substance of what has been 
achieved, — and, if possible, still more meritorious. History records no 
instance of union so faithful and complete — of councils so firm— of gallan- 
try so generous— of moderation so dignified and wise. In reading the ad- 
dressed of the allied sovereigns to the people of Europe and of France; and, 
above all, in tracing every step of their demeanour after they got possession 
of the .metropolis, we seem to be transported from the vulgar and disgust- 
ing realities of actual story, to the beautiful imaginations and exalted fictions 
of poetry and romance. The proclamation of the Emperor Alexander to the 
military men who might be in Paris on his arrival — ^bSs address to the Se- 
nate — the terms in which he has always spoken of his fallen adversary, are ail 
conceiired in the very highest strain of nobleness and wisdom. They bavtf 
all the spirit, ihe courtesy, the generosity, of the age of chivalry; and all the 
liberality and mildness of that of philosophy. The disciple of Fenelon could 
not have conducted himself with more perfect amiableness and grandeur; 
and the fabulous hero of the most sublime and philanthropic of all moralists 
has been «quialled, if not outdone, by a Russian monarch, in the first flush 
and tomnlt of his victory. The sublimity of the scene, indeed, and the merit 
of the actors, will not bie fairly appreciated, if we do not recollect that they 
were arbitrary sovereigns, who had been trained rather to consult their own 
feelings than the rights of mankind — who had been disturbed on their he^ 
reditary thrones by the wanton aggression of tfaia ikian who now lay atvtheir 
mercy — and had seen their territories wasted, their people butchered, and 
their 6apitals pillaged, by h!m they ha(d at last chased to his den, and upoa 
who^ capita^ and whose people, they ihight now repay the insults that had 
been offered to theirs. They judged more magnanimously, however ; and 
they judged more wisely — for their own glory, for the objects they had in 
view, and for the general interests of humanity. By their generous for- 
bearance, and singular moderation, they not only put (heir adversary in the 
wrong in the eyes of all Europe, but they made him appear little and fero- 
cious in Comparison; and, while overbearing all opposition by superior 
force, and heroic resohition, they paid due honour tg the valour by which 
they had been resisted, and gave no offence to that national prid<^ which 
might have presented the greatest of all obstacles to their success. From the 
beginning to the end of their hostile operations, they avoided naming the 
name of the ancient family; and not in words merely, but in the whole 
strain and tenour of their conduct, respected the inherent right of the na- 
tion to choose its own government, and stipulated for nothing but what was 
ibdispehsable for the safety of its neighbours. Born, as they were, to ndli- 
mited thrones, and accustomed in their own persons to the exercise of power 
that admitted but little control, they did not scruple to declare publicly , 
that Fran(ie, at least, was entitled to a larger measure of freedom ; and that 
the intelligence of its population entitled it to a sharein itsown government. 
They exerted themselves sincerely to mediate between the differeqt parties 
that might be supposed to exist in the state ; and treated each with a respect 
that tau^t its opponents that they might coalesce without being dishonoured. 
In this way the seeds of civil discord, which such a crisis could scarcely 
have failed to quicken, have, we trust, been alnlost entirely destroyed ; 
and if' France escapes the visitation of internal dissension, it will be diiefly 
owing to the Considerate and magnanimous prudence of tho^ very pwson^ 
V) wbotii Europe has been indebted for her deliverance. 
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Id this high and UDqualiGed praise, it is a singular satislaclion to us to be 
aUe to say, that our own government seems fully entitled to participate. In 
th(9 whole of those most important proceedings, the ministry of England ap- 
pears to have conducted itself with wisdom, moderation, and propriety. la 
spite of the vehement clamours of their own party, and the repugnance which 
was said to exist in higher quarters to any negociation with Bonaparte, they 
are understood to have adhered with laudable firmness to the clear policy of 
not disjoining their country from that great confederacy, through which, 
alone, either peace or victory was rationally to be expected : — and, going 
hearlily along with their allies, both in their unrivalled efforts and in their 
heroic forbearance, they too refrained from recognising the ancient family, 
till they were invited to return by the spontaneous voice of their own na- 
tion ; and thus gave them the glory of being recalled by affection, instead o( 
being replaced by force; while the nation, which force would either haye 
divided, or disgusted entire, did all that was wanted, as the free act of their 
own patriotism and wisdom. Considering the temper that had long been 
fostered, and the tone that had been maintained among their warmest sup- 
porters at home, we think this conduct of the ministry entitled to Uie highest 
credit; and we give it our praise now, with the same freedom and sincerity 
with which we pledge ourselves to bestow our censure, whenever they do 
any thing that seems to call for that less grateful exercise of our duty. 

Having now indulged ourselves, by expressing a few of the sentiments 
that are irresistibly suggested by the events that lie before us, we turn to our 
more laborious and appropriate vocation, of speculating on the nature and 
consequences of those events. Is the restoration of the Bourbons the best 
possible issue of the long struggle that has preceded ? Will it lead to the es- 
tablishment of a free government in France? Will it be favourable to the ge- 
neral interest of liberty in England and the rest of the world? These are great 
and momentous questions, which we are far from presuming to think we 
can answer explicitly, without the assistance of that great expositor — Time. 
Yet we should think the man unworthy of the great felicity of having lived 
to the present day, who could help asking them of himself; and we seem to 
stand in the particular predicament of being obliged to try at least for an answer. 

The flrst, we think, is the easiest; and we scarcely scruple to answer it 
positively in the affirmative. We know, indeed, that there are many who 
think, that a permanent change of dynasty might have afforded a belter 
guarantee against the return of those ancient prejudices and abuses which 
first gave rise to the revolution, and may again reproduce all its disasters; 
and that France, reduced within moderate limits, would, under such a dy- 
nasty, both have served better as a permanent warning to other slates of the 
danger of such abuses, and been less likely to unite itself with any of the old 
corrupt governments, in schemes against the internal liberty or national in- 
dependence of the great European commonwealth. And we are far from 
under-rating the value of these suggestions. But there are considerations of 
more urgent and immediate importance, that seem to leave no room for he- 
sitation in the present position of affairs. 

In the first place, the restoration of the Bourbons seems the natural and 
only certain end of that series of revolutionary movements, and that long 
and disastrous experiment, which have so awfully overshadowed the freedom 
and happiness of the world. It naturally figures as the final completion of 
a cycle of convulsions and miseries, and presents itself to the imagination as 
the point at which the tempest-shaken vessel of the state again reaches the 
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haven of Iranquillily from the slormy ocean of revolution. Nor is itmerely 
to the imagination, or tlirough the mediation of such figures, that this truth 
presents itself. To the coldest reason it is manifest that, by the restoration 
of the old line, the whole tremendous evils of a disputed title to the crown 
are at once obviated ; for when the dynasty of Napoleon has once lost posses- 
sion, it has lost all upon which its pretensions could ever have beert founded, 
and may fairly be considered as annihilated and extinguished for ever. The 
novelty of a government is in all cases a prodigious inconv^iience; but if 
it be substantially unpopular, and the remnants of an old government at hand, 
its insecurity becomes obviously alarming; and nothing but great severity 
and great success can give it even the appearance of stability. Now, the 
goveromwit of Napoleon was not only new and oppressive, and consequently 
insecure, but it was absolutely dissolved and at an end, before the period |^ad 
arrived at which alone the restoration of the Bourbons could be made a sub- 
ject of deliberation. 

The chains of the Continent, in fact> were broken at Leipsic : and the 
despotic sceptre of the great nation cast down to the earth, as soon as the 
Allies set foot as conquerors on its ancient territory. If the Bourbons were 
not then to be restored, there were only three other ways of settling the 
government — to leave Bonaparte at the head of a limited and reduced mo- 
narchy : to vest the sovereignty in his infant son : or to call or permit some 
new adventurer to preside over an entire new cotislitution, republican or 
monarchical, as might be most agreeable to his supporters. The first would 
havebeenfraught with measureless evils to France, and dangerous to all her 
neighbours: but, fortunately, though it was tried, it was in its own na- 
ture impracticable : and Napoleon knew this well enough when he rejected 
the propositions made to him at Chatillon. He knew well enough whatstuff 
his Parisians and his senators were made of, and what were the only terms 
upon which the nation would submit to his dominion. Hekne^' that he 
had no hold of the affections of the people, and ruled but in theii* fears and 
their vanity — that he held his throne only because he had identified his own 
greatness with the glory of France, and surrounded himself with a vast 
army, drawn from all the nations of Europe, and so posted and divided as to 
be secured against any general spirit of revolt. The moment this army was 
ruined, therefore^ and he came back a beaten and humbled sovereign, he 
felt that his sovereignty was at an end. To rule at all, it was necessary that 
he should rule with glory, and with full possession of the means of intimi- 
dation. As soon as these left him, his throne must have tottered to its fall. 
Royalist factions and republican factions would have arisen in every part of 
the nation-discontent and insurrection would have multiplied in the ca- 
pital and in the provinces : and if not cutoff by the arm of some new com- 
petitor, h,'^ must soon have been overwhelmed in the tempest of civil com- 
motion. The second plan would have been less dangerous to other states, 
but still more impracticable with a view to France itself. The nerveless 
arm of an infant could never have wielded the iron sceptre of Napoleon : and 
his weakness, and the utter want of native power or influence in the members 
of his family, would have invited all sorts of pretensions, and called forth to 
open day all the wild terrific factions which the terror of his father's power 
had chased for a season to their dens of darkness. Jealousy of the influence 
of Austria, too, would have facilitated the deposition of the baby despot : 
and even if his state could have been upheld, it is plain that it could have 
been only by the faithful energy of his predecessor's ministers of oppression, 
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and that the dynasty of Napoleon could only have maintained itself by tl 
arts and the crimefl of its founder. The third expedient must plainly hai 
l^een the most inexpedient and unmerciful of all : since, after the experieiK 
of the last twenty years, we may venture to say with confidence it coul 
poly have led, through a repetition of those monstrous disorders over whk 
reason has blushed and humanity sickened so long, to the dead repose 
another military despotism. 

The restoration of the Bourbons, therefore, we conceive, was an act, no! 
merely of wisdom, but of necessity : or of tliatstrong and obvious expediency; 
with a view either to peace or security, which in politics amounts to ne< 
sity. It is a separate, however, or at least an ulterior question, whet! 
this restoration is likely to give a free government to France, or to bring 
back to the condition of its old arbitrary monarchy? — a question, certainly<| 
of great interest and curiosity, and upon which it does not appear to us tl 
the politicians of this country are by any means agreed. 

There are many, we think, who cannot be brought to understand that 
the restoration of the ancient line can mean any thing else but the restorafioo 
of the ancient constitution of the monarchy-*— who take it for granted that 
they must return to the substantial exercise of all their former functions, 
and conceive that all restraints upon the sovereign authority, and all stipu- 
lations in favour of public liberty, must be looked upon with contempt and 
aversion, and h6 speedily swept away as vestiges of that tremendous revo- 
lution, the whole brood and progeny of which must be held in abhorrence 
at the court of the new monarch : and truly, when we remember what Mr. 
Fox has said with so much solemnity upon this subject, and call to mind 
the occasion with reference to which he has declared, that '''a restoration 19 
for the most part the most pernicious of all revolutions," it is not easy to 
divest ourselves of apprehensions that such may in some degr^ he the con- 
sequence of the events over which we are rejoicing. Yet the circumstances of 
the present case, we will confess, do not seem to us to warrant such appre- 
hensions in their full extent : and our augury, upon the whole, is fiavourable 
upon this branch of the questioq also. 

Thoy who think differently, and who hope, or fear, that things are to go 
hack exactly to the state in which they were in 1788 : and that'ull the suf- 
ferings, and all the sacrifices, of the intermediate period, are to he in vain, 
look only, as it appears to us, to the naked fact, that the old line of kings is 
restored, and the ancient nobility re-established in their honours. They 
consider the case, as it would have been, if this restoration- had been efleclod 
by the triumphant return of the emigrants from Coblentz in 1792 — by the 
success of the royalist arms in La yend6e-— or by the general prevalence of 
a royalist party, spontaneously regenerated over the kingdom : forgetting 
that the ancient family has only been recalled in a crisis brought on hy foreign 
successes, when the actual government was virtually dissolved, and no al- 
ternative left to the nation but those which we have just enumerated : — for- 
getting that it is not restored unconditionally, and as a matter of right, but 
rather called anew to the throne, upon terms and stipulations, propounded 
in the name of a nation, free to receive or to reject it : forgetting that an in- 
terval of twenty-five long years has separated the subjects from the sovereign : 
and broken all those ties of habitual loyalty, hy which a people is most ef- 
fectually bound to an hereditary monarch ; and that these years, filled with 
ideas of democratic licence, or despotic oppression, cannot have tended lo 
osiQT associations fiivourable to royalty, or to propagate kindly ooneeptions 
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!>! Alie coonexion of subject and king ; — forgetting, above all, tbat aloag with 
^r ancient monarchy, a new legislative body is associated in the govern- 
jent of France, — that a constitution has been actually adopted, by which the 
fivers of those xnonarcbs may be effectually controlled ; and that the il- 
^ 4i£riou8 person who has ascended the throne, has already bound himself to 
t'^vern according to that constitution, and to assume no p(fwer with whiph it 
oes net expressly invest him. 

If Louis XVIIL, then, trained in the school of misfortune, and seeing 
^•d feeling all the permanent changes that these twenty-five eventful years 
. ave wrought in the condition of his people; — ^if this monarch, mild, ho- 
nourable, and unambitious as he is understood to be in his charact^, is but 
Mlhful to his oath, grateful to his deliverers, and observant of the counsels 
f his most prudent and magnanimous AHies, be will fdel, that he is not the 
iwful inheritor of the powers tbat belonged to his predecessor; that hi9 
rown is not the crown of Louis XYL ; and that to assert hia privileges, 
^ irould be to provoke bis fate. By this time, he probably knows enough of 
he nature of his countrymen, perhaps we should say of mankind in general, 
lot to rely too much on those warm expressions of love and loyalty, with 
ivhich his accession has been hailed, and which would probably. have been 
lavished with equal profusion on his antagonist, if victory had again attended 
his arms in this last and decisive contest. We do not doubt, that he is more 
acceptable to the body of the nation, than the despot he has supplanted ; and 
that some recollections or traditions of a more generous loyalty than the 
sullen nature of that ui^gracious ruler either invited or admitted, have min- 
gled themselves with the hopes of peace and of liberty, which must be the 
chief solid ingredients in his welcome; and acting upon the constitutional 
vivacity of the people, and the servility of mobs, always ready to lackey the 
heels of the successful, have taken tlie form of ardent affection, and the most 
sincere devotedness and attachment. But we think it is very apparent, that 
ihere is no great love or spontaneous zeal for the Bourbons in the body of 
the French nation ; that the joy so tardily manifested for their return is 
grounded upon the hope of great consequential benefits to themselves, and 
that there is no personal attachment, which will lead them to submit to any 
thing that may be supposed to be encroaching, or felt to be oppressive. It 
will probably require great temper and great management in the new so- 
vereigns to exercise, without offence, the powers with which they are legi- 
timately invested; but their danger will be great, indeed, if they suddenly 
attempt to go beyond them. With temper and circumspection^ tbey may 
in time establish the solid foundations of a splendid, though limited, throne; 
if they aspire again to be absolute, they will soon cease to reign. 

The restoration of the old nobility seems, dt first sight, a more hazardous 
operation than that of tlie ancient monarchs ; — but the danger is more ap- 
parent than real. The various inclemencies of a twenty-five years, exile 
have sadly thinned the ranks of those rash and sanguine spirits that as- 
sembled at Coblentzin 1792, and may be presumed to have tamed the pride 
aod lowered Che pretensions of the few that remain. A great multitude of 
families have become extinct, — ^a still greater number had reconciled them-* 
selves to the Impertai government, — and the small remnant that have con-* 
tinued faithful t6 the fortunes of their royal master will probably be satisfied 
with the conditions of his return. Tiius dwindled in number, — decayed in 
fortune,"'-9nid'divided by diversities of conduct that will not be speedily for- 
gotten, we do not think jlhat there is any great hazard of their attempting 
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either to assert those privileges, or to assume that tone, by which Ihey for- 
merly revolted the inferior classes of the state, and would now be considered 
as invading the just rights and constitutional dignity of the other citizens. 
We do not see any thing, therefore, in the restoration itself, either of llv 

^ Prince or of his nobles, that seems to us very dangerous to the freedom of 
the people, or very likely to pervert those constitutional provisions by ipvhich 
it is understood that their freedom is to be secured. Yet we did not need 
the example that France herself has so often afforded, to make us distnislful 
of constitutions on paper ; — and are not only far from feeling assured of the 
practical benefits that are to result from this new experiment, but are per- 
fectly convinced that all the benefit that does result must be ascribed, not to 
the wisdom of the actual institutions, but to the continued operatioa of those 
circumstances in point of fact, by which tbese institutions have been sug- 
gested, and by the permanent pressure of which alone tl;eir operation can 
yet be secured. The bases of the new constitution sound well, certainly ; 
and may be advantageously contrasted with the*famous declaration of the 
rights of man, which initiated the labours of the Constituent Assembly. But 
the truth is, that the bases of most paper constitutions sound well ; and that 
principles not much less wise and liberal than those which we now hope to 
see reduced into practice have been laid down in most of the constitutions 
which have proved utterly ineffectual within the last 25 years, to repress 
popular disorder or despotic usurpation in this very country. The consti- 
tution now adopted by Louis XYIII. is not very unlike that which was im- 

' posed on his unfortunate predecessor in the Champ de Mars in 1790 ; and 
it certainly leaves less power to the crown than was conceded by that first 
arrangement. Yet the power vested in Louis XY L was found qinte inade- 
quate to protect the regal office against the encroachments of an insane de- 
mocracy ; and tlie throne was overthrown by the sudden irruption of the po- 
pular part of the government. On the other hand, it is still more remarkable 
that the constitution now about to be put on its trial is yet more like the coB' 
stitution adopted by Bonaparte on his accession to the sovereign authority. 
He, too, had a Senate and a Legislative Body, — ^and trial by jury, — and 
universal eligibility, — and what was pretended to^e liberty of printing. 
The freedom of the people, in short, was as well guarded in most respects 
by the words and the forms of that constitution, as they are by those of this 
which is now under consideration ; and yet those words and forms were 
found to be no obstacle at all to the practical exercise and systematic es- 
tablishment of the most atrocious despotism that Europe has ever witnessed. 
What then shall we say ? Since the same institutions, and the same sort 
of balance of power, give at one time too much weight to the crown, and at 
another too much indulgence to popular feeling, shall we conclude that all 
sorts of institutions and balances are indifferent or nugatory? or only, that 
their efficacy depends greatly on the circumstances to which they are ap- 
plied, and on the actual balance and relation in which the different orders 
of the state previously stood to each other? The last, we think, is the only 
sane conclusion; and it is by attending to the conditions which it involves, 
that we shall be enabled to conjecture, whether an experiment, that has twice 
failed already in so signal a manner, is now likely to be attended with success. 
When a limited monarchy was proposed for France in 1790, the whole 
body of the nation had just emancipated itself by force from a state of po- 
litical vassalage, and had begun to feel the delight and intoxication of that 
consciousnesa of power which tempts at first to so many experiments on its 
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eaHty aod exteDt. New lo the exercise o( this power, and jealous of its 
ecurity so long as any of, those institutions remained which had so long re- 
ressed or withheld it, they first improvident] y subverled all that was left of 
tieir ancient establishments; and then, from the same impetuosity of in- 
xperience, they split into factions that began with abuse, and ended in 
iloodshed ; and, setting out with an extreme zeal for reason and humanity, 
ilunged themselves very speedily in the very abyss of atrocity and folly. 
Q such a violent state of the public mind, no institutions had any chance of 
»eiDg permanent. The root of the evil was in the suddenness of the extri- 
alien of such a volume of political energy, — or rather, perhaps, in the ar- 
aogements by which it had been so long pent up and compressed. The only 
rue policy would have been for those, whose interest or judgment en- 
ibled them to see the hazards upon which the newsprung enthusiasts were 
ushing — to have thrown themselves into their ranks; — ^to have united cor- 
lially with those who were least insane or intemperate ; and, by going along 
filih them at all hazards, to have retarded the impetuosity of their move- 
oieots, and watched the first opportunity to bring them back, to sobriety and 
reason. Instead of this, they abandoned them} with demonstrations of 
contempt and hostility, to the career upon which they had entered — they 
emigrated from the territory — and thus threw the mass of the population at 
OQceioto the hands of the incendiaries of the capital. Twenty<-five years 
have nearly elapsed since the period of that terrible explosion. A great part 
of its force has been wasted and finally dissipated in that long interval; and 
though its natural flow has been again repressed in the latter part of it, there 
is DO hazard of such another eruption, now that those obstructions are again 
thrown off. That was produced by the accumulation of all the energy, intel- 
ligence, and disc(H)tent, that had been generated among a people deprived of 
political rights, during a full century of peaceful pursuits and growing intel- 
ligeDce,withoutany experience orwarningof the perilsof its sudden expansion. 
This can be but the collection of a few years of a very different description, 
and with all the dreadful c(»isequences of its untempered and undirected 
eoergy still glaring in view. We do not think, therefore, that the attempt 
to establish a limited monarch is now in very great danger of misgivii^ in 
the same way as in 1790 ; and conceive, that the conduits of an ordinary re- 
preseotative assembly, if instantly prepared and diligently watched, may 
now be quite sufficient to carry off' and direct all the popular energy that is 
generate in the nation — though the quantity was then so great as to tear 
all the machinery to pieces, and blow the ancient monarchy into the clouds, 
^ith the fragments of the new constitution. 

With regard to the late experiment under Bonaparte, it is almost enough 
to observe, that it seems to us to have been from the beginning -a" mere piece 
of mockery and delusion. The government was substantially despotic and 
"military, or, at all events, a government of undisguised force, ever since 
^he time of the triumvirs, — perhaps we mightsay, since that of Robespierre ; 
•tod when Bonaparte assumed the supreme power, the nation willingly gave 
"i^ its liberty for the chance of tranquillity and protection. Wearied out 
^>th the perpetual succession of sanguinary factions, each establishing itself 
l^y hloody proscriptions, deportations, and confiscations, it gladly threw 
>Mf ioto the arms of a ruler who seemed sufficiently. strong to keep all 
lesser tyrants in subjection, and, despairing of freedom, was thankful for an 
interval of repose. In such a situation, the constitution was dictated by 
^^ master of the state for his own glory and convenience, — ^not imposed 
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iipoD him by the nation for his direction and control ; and, with whatereii 
names or pretences of liberty and popular prerogative the members of il 
might be adorned, it was sufficiently known to all parties that il was in- 
tended substantially as an instrument of command ,-<-that the only efifectiTe 
power that was meant to bo exercised or recognised in the government was 
the power of the Emperor, abetted by his army ; and that all the other fanc-^ 
tionaries were in^ reality to be dependant upon him. That the Senate and 
Legislative Body, therefore, did not convert the military despotism upod 
which they were engrafted into a firee government, is no considerable pre^ 
sumption against the fitness of such institutioitf to maintain the principles d 
freedom under a different constitution ; nor can the fact be justly regarded a^ 
a new example of th^ir inefficiency for that purpose. In this instance thef 
were never intended to minister to the interests of liberty; nor instilDted 
with any expectation that they would have that effect. Here, therefore, 
there was no feilure, and no disappointment. They actually answered all 
the ends of their establishment, by facilitating the execution of the Imperial 
i^ill, and disguising, to those wlio chose to look no farther, the naked op^ 
pression of the government. It does not seem to ns, therefore, that Chi^ 
instance, more than the other, should materially discourage our expectations 
of now seeing something like a system of regulated freedpm in that country. 
The people of France have lived longenou^ under the eaprieions strocities 
ofa crazy democracy, to be awareof the dangers of Uiat form of government, 
— to feel, the necessity of contriving sonfie retarding machhiefy to beak the 
impulse of the general will, and providing some apparatus for purifymg con- 
centrating, and cooling the first fiery runnings of popular spirit and enthu- 
siasm); while they have also felt enough of the oppressions and miseries of 
arbitrary power, to instruct them in the value of some regular and efficient 
control. In suchasituaticm, therefore, when a scheme of govemment ihatl 
has been' found to answer both these purposes in other countries is offered by 
the nationals the accompaniment and condition of the monarchy, and is freely 
accepted by the sovereign on his accession, thefe seems to be a reasonable 
hope that the issue will at length be fortunate ; and that a free and stable 
constitution may succeed to the calamitous experiments which have been 
suggested by the imperfections of that which was originally established. 

All this, however, we readily admit, is but problematical, and affords 
^ound for nothing more than expectation and conjecture. There are 
grounds cei^tainiy for doubting, whether the French are even yet capable of 
. a regulated freedom ; and for believing, at all events, that they will for a 
good while be but awkward in discharging the ordinary offices of citizt>D$ 
of a limited monarchy. They have probably learned by this time, that for 
a nation to be free, something more is necessary than that it should vnll it. 
To be .practically and tranquilly fi'ee, a great, deal more is necessary ; and 
though we do not ascribe much to positive institutions, we ascribe almoi^l 
every thing to temper and habit. A genuine system of national represen- 
tation, for example, can neither be devised, nor carried into operation in a 
day. The practical benefits of such a system depend in a great measure 
upon the internal arrangementis of the society in which it exists, by means 
of which the sentiments and opinions of the) people may be peacemlly and 
safely transmitted from their fik^st small and elementary gatherings, to the 
great public depositories of national energy and wiisdom. The structure, 
which answers those purposes, however, is, in allcases, more the work ol 
time than' of eontrivanee ; tod can never be impitessed at once upon a so- 
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tiely, wbich is aiming for the first time at Ihese objecto. Without some 
loch previous aod internal arrangement, however, and without the familiar 
niisleqce of a long gradation of virtual and unelected representatives, no 
{Hire or foir representation can ever he obtained. Instead of the cream of 
(he society, we shall have the froth only in the legislature; or it may be, th^ 
icum and the fiery spirit, instead of the rich extract of all its strength and its 
rirlues. 3uteven independent of the common hazards and disadvantages 
of novelty, there are strong grounds of apprehension in the character and 
habits of die French nation. The very vivacity of that accomplished people, 
and the raised imagination which they are too apt to carry with them into 
projects oC every description, are all against them in those political adven- 
tures. They are too impatient, we fear — loo ambitious of perfection — too 
8tudioi|S of effect, to be satisfied with the attainable excellence or vulgar 
comforts of an English constitution. If it captivate them in the theory, it 
will be sure to disappoint them in the working; from endeavouring univer* 
sally, each in his own department, to top their parts, they will be very apt 
to go beyond them ; and will run the risk, not only of encroaching upon 
each other, but, generally, of missing the substantial advantages of the plan, 
through disdain of that sobriety of effi)rt, and calm mediocrity of principle^ 
(0 which alone it is adapted. 

The project of giving them a free constitution, therefore, may certainly 
miscarry, — and it may miscarry in two ways. If the court can effectually 
attach to itself the marshals and military senators of Bonaparte, in addition 
to the old nobility ; — ^and if, through their means, the vanity and ambition 
of the turbulent and aspiring spirits of the nation should be turned either 
towards military advancement, or to offices and distinction about the court, 
the legislative bodies may be gradually made subservient in most things to 
the will of the government ;— rand by skilful management may be rendered 
almost as tractfl^ble and insignificant as they have actually been in the previous 
stages of their existence. On the other hand, if the discordant materials, out 
of which the higher branch of the legislature is to be composed, should ulti- 
mately arrange it into two hostile parties,-^H)f the old noblesse on the one 
band, and the active individuals, who have fought their way to distinction 
l^oQgh scenes of democratic and of imperial tyranny on the other, it is 
greatly to be feared, that the body of the nation will soon be divided into the 
same bctions; and that while the court throws all its influence into the scale 
of the former, the latter will in time unite the far more formidable weight of 
the military body — ^the old republicans, and all who are either discontented 
at their lot, or impatient of peaceful times. By their assistance, and that of 
the national vehemence and k)ve of change, it will most probably get the 
command <rf the legislative body and the capital ;-— and then, unless the 
Prince play his part with singular skill, as well as temper, there will be im- 
minent has^d of a revolution, — not less disastrous perhaps than that which 
^ just been completed. 

Of these two catastrophes, the first, which would be the least lamentable 
Of hopeless seems, in the present temper of the times, to be rather the most 
^il^ely to happen ; — and, even though it should occur, the government would 
most probaj^iy be considerably more advanced toward freedom than it has 
^ver yet been in that country — and Uie organization would remain entire, 
into which the breath of lib^ty might be breathed, as soon as the growing 
spirit of patriotism and intelligence had again removed the shackles of 
authority. Against the second and more dreadful catastrophe, and in some. 
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mentein finance, or ambition in particular individuals, may have determincNi 
the time and the manner of the explosion ; but it was the syslend which 
witfaiield ail honours and distinctions from the mass of the people, after 
nature had made them capable of them, which iafid the train, and filled i\\e 
mine that produced it. Had the government of France been free in 1788, 
the throne of its monarch might have bid a proud defiance to deficits in tli 
treasury, or disorderly ambition in a thousand Mirabeaus. Had the peopl 
enjoyed their due weight in the administration of the government, and thei 
due $hare in the distribution of its patronage, there would have been no 
democratic insurrection, and no Hiaterials indeed for such a catastrophe a^ 
ensued. That movement, like all great national movements, was produced 
by a sense of injustice and ^oppression ; and though its immediate conse- 
quences were far more disastrous tlian the evild by which it hac) been pro- 
yoked, it should never be forgotten, that those evils were the necessary ami 
lamented causes of Ifae whole. The same principle, indeed, of the necessan* 
connecion of eppriussion and insecurity, may be traced through all the 
horrors of the revolutionary period. What, after all, was it but tKeirl 
tyranny that supplanted Marat and Kdbespierre, and overthrew the tremen- 
dous power of (he wretches for whom they made way*? Or, to come to its 
last and most conspicuous application, does any one imagine, that if Bona- 
parte had been a just, mild, and equitable sovereign, under whom the 
people enjoyed equal rights and impartial protection , he would ever have 
been hurled from his throne, or the Bourbon^ inyited to replace him ? He, 
too, fell ultimately a victim to his tyranny : — and his fall, and their resto- 
ration on the terms that have been stated, concur to show, that there is but 
one condition by which, in an enlightened age, the loyalty of nations can be 
secured — the condition of their being treated with kindness ; and but one 
bulwark by which thrones can now be protected — the attachment and 
conscious interest of a free and intelligent people. 

This is the lesson which the French revolution reads aloud to mankind : 
and which, in its origin, in its progress, and in its termination, it tends 
equally to impress. It shows also, no doubtl the dangers of popular in- 
surrection, and the dreadful excesses into which a people will be hurried, 
who rush at once from a condition of servitude to one of unbounded licen- 
tiousness. But the state of servitude leads neeesmrily to resistance and io- 
surrection, when the measure of wrong and of intelligence is full ; and though 
the history before us holds out most awful warnings as to the reluctance and 
the precautions with which resistance should be attempted, it is so far from 
showing that it either can or ought to be repressed, that it is the very moral 
of the whole tragedy, and of each of its separate acts, that resistance is as 
inevitably the effect, as it is immediately the cure and the punishment, of 
oppression. The crimes and excesses with which the revolution may be 
attended, will be more or less violent, in proportion to the severity of the 
preceding tyranny, and the degree of ignorance and degradation in which it 
has kept the body of the people. The rebellion of West India slaves is more 
atrocious than the insurrection of a Parisian populace ; — and that again Car 
more fierce and sanguinary than the movements of an English revolution. 
But in all cases, the radical guilt is in the tyranny which compels the re- 
sistance ; and they who are the authors of the misery and the degradation, are 
also responsible for the acts of passion and debasement to which they na- 
turally lead. If the natural course of a stream be obstructed, the penl-up 
>i\rat^s will, to a certainty, sooner or later bear down the bulwarks by which 
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they are confiDed . The devastation which may ensue, however, is not lo be 
ascribed to the weakness of those bulwarks', but to the (undaxpeiital folly of 
Iheir erection. The stronger they had been made, the more dreadful, and 
not the less certain, would have been the ultimate eruption; and the only 
practical lesson to be learned from the catastrophe is, that the great agents and 
elementary energies of nature are never dangerous but when they are 
repressed ; and that the way to guide and disarm them, is to providea safe 
and ample channel for their natural operation. The laws of the physical 
world, however, are not more absolute than those of the moral ; nor is the 
principle of the rebound of elastic bodies more strictly demonstrated, than the 
reaction of rebellion and tyranny. 

If there ever was a time, however, when it might be permitted to doubt of 
this principle, it certainly is »o^ the time when the tyranny of Napoleoji has 
just overthrown themightiest empire tliat pride and ambition ever erected on 
the ruins of justice and freedom. Protected as he was by the vast military 
system he had drawn up before him, and still more, perhaps, by the dread 
of that chaotic and devouring gulf of revolution which still yawned behind 
him, and threatened to swallow up all who might drive him from his place, 
he was yet unable to maintain a dominion which stood openly arrayed 
against the rights and liberties of mankind. But if tyranny and oppression, 
and the abuse of imperial power has cast down the throne of Bonaparte, 
guarded as it was with force and terror, and all that art could devise to em- 
barrass, or glory furnish to dazzle and overawe, what tyrannical throne can 
be expected to stand hereafter? or what contrivances can secure an oppres- 
sive sovereign from the vengeance of an insurgent people? Looking only 
to the extent of his resources, and the skill and vigoprofhis arrangements, 
no sovereign oh the Continent seemed half so firm in his place as Bona- 
parte did but two years ago. There was the canker of tyranny, however, 
in the full-blown flower of his greatness. With all the external signs of 
power and prosperity, he was weak because he was unjust — he was in- 
secure, because he wad oppressive — and his state was assfttled from without, 
and deserted from within, for no other reason than that his ambitious and 
injurious proceedings had alienated the afTectiqn of his people, and alarmed 
tbe fears of his neighbours. 

The moral, then, of the grand drama which has occupied the scene of 
civilised Europe for upwards of twenty years, is, we think, at last, suffi- 
ciently unfolded; — and strange indeed and deplorable it certainly, were, if 
all that labour should have been without fruit, and all that suflering in vain. 
Something, surely, for our own guidance, and for that of our posterity, we 
ought at last to learn, from so painful and so costly an experiment. We 
bave lived ages in these twenty years; and have seen condensed, into the 
period of one short life, the experience of eventful centuries. All the moral 
and all the political elements that engender or diversify great revolutions, 
have been set in action, and made to produce their full efiect before us; and 
all the results of misgovernment, in all its forms and in all its extremes, have 
heeo exhibited, on the grandest scale, in our view. Whatever quiescent 
indolence or empiric rashness, individual ambition or popular fury, unrecti- 
fied enthusiasm or brutal profligacy, could do to disorder the counsels and 
embroil the aflairs of a mighty nation, has been tried, without fear, and 
^ilhout moderation. We have witnessed the full operation of every sort 
of guilt, and of every sort of energy — the errors of strength and the. errors 
•f weakness — and the mingling or contrasting eflects of terror and vanity, 
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and wild speouliticmi and antiquated prejudices, on the whole popdaliofl 
of Europe; There has been an excitement and a conflict to whidi (here s 
oolhing parallel in the Mstory of all past ^nerations ; and it maj be lud, 
perhaps, without any great extravagance, that during the few years that hare 
elapsed since the breal^ing oat of the Frendi revdution, men hAve thoa^ 
and acted, and sinned and suffered, more than in dl the ages that hare puMd 
since their creation. In that short period, every thing las been qne^ioaed 
— «very thing has been suggested— and every thing has been tried. There 
is scarcely any conceivable combination of circumstances under whidi mei 
have not been obliged to act, and to antidpate and to suffer the conseqaeneei 
of their acting. The most insane imaginations — the most fiuitastie theorief 
— the most horrible abominations, have all been reduced to practice, and 
taken seriously upon trial. Nothing is now left, it would appear, lo be 
projected or attempted in government. We have ascertained experimeoUlij 
the consequences of all extremes ; and exhausted, in the real history d 
twenty-five years, all the problems that can be supplied by the whole sdeoeie 
of politics. 

Something mwt have been learned from this great condensation of expe- 
rience ; — some leading propositions, either positive or negative, most have 
been established in the course of it : — and althou^ we perhaps are as ret 
loo near the tumult and agitation of the catastrophe, to be able to jndge witb 
precision of thev positive vahae and amount, we can hardly be mfslaken ai 
to their general tendency and import. The clearest and most indispiilable 
result is, that the prodigiODS advances made by the body of the people, 
throughout the better part of Europe, in wealth, consideration, and ioldli- 
gence, had rendered the ttident institutions and exclusions of fte old coo- 
tinental govemmeiito aitogelher unsuitaMe lo their actoal oonditioa ; that 
public opinion had tacMy acquired a eomnutnding and uncoBtnrflaUe pover 
m every enlightened oommunity ; and that, lo render its operation in aov 
degree safe, or'€onsistent with ac regular plan of administration, it vas 
absolutely jieoessary to contrive some means for letting it act directly on the 
machine c^ government, and for bringing it regularly and openly to bearoo 
the public counsels of the country, tliis was not necessary while the Mi 
of the people were poor, abject, and brutish,-— 4ind the nobles aiooe bad 
either education, prc^perty, or acquaintance with affairs ; and it waa dnriog 
that period that the instituiioas were adopted which were maintaiiied loo 
long for the peace and the credit of the World. Public opinion oveilhrev 
those in France ; and the shock was felt in every lendal monarchy in Europe- 
But this sudden extrication of a noble and beneficent principle, prodoced.at 
first, far greater evils than those which had proceeded from its Ttptmw- 
*' The extravagant and erring spirit " was not yet endirined in any Gttic? 
organisation ; and, acting without balance or control, threw the whole tuns 
of society into wilder and more terrible disorder than had ever been exp^ 
rienced before its disclosure. It was then tried to compress St again ioto 
inactivity by violence and intimidation ; but it could not be so overHnastered. 
nor laid to rest by all the powerful confurations of Ifae reign of terror ; am), 
after a long and painful struggle under the pressure of a military despolisio, 
it has again broken loose, and pointed at last lo the natural and appropriai^ 
remedy, of embodying it in a free representative constitution, through i^ 
mediation pf which it may diffuse life and vigour through every member of 
society. 
. The true theory of that great revolotfon, theri^fore, is that it ^^producc^ 
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>y the fepressioii or ^a^lical dbregaiid of i^Ut opi&io«; ^djfJbal fh« evils 
mOk whieh it was all^iMled, were occasiooed by the want of any iostitutioii 
ocontrolaadiegulate the application of tbatopioion to theactual management 
^f affairs: — and the grand moral that may be gathered from the wbole 
{fentful history fiieems therefore to be, that in an enhghtened period of ao* 
iety, no govemment can be either prosperous or secure, whkh does not 
>rovtde for expressing and giving efiect to the general senseoftbe community. 

This, ii BMist be owned, is a lesson worth buying at some cost i-^-and, 
oekkag back on ^e enormous price we have paid for it, it is no slight gra- 
ifieatioo to pereeive, that it seems not only to have been emphatically tau^t, 
)ut effectually Ie«med. In every corner of Europe, principles of mode- 
ration and Hberdityare at test not only professed, but acted upon ; and doc-' 
me» equally favourable to the liberty of individuals, and the independence 
>t natioBs, aie uniTersally promulgated, in quarters where some little jea-- 
oQsy of their influeoee might have been both expected aad esqused. If any 
me doubts of the progress which the principles of liberty have made since 
he beginning of the French revolution, and of the efficacy of (hat lesson 
irhich its eventd have impressed on every court of the Gontinenl, let him 
compare the cenduct of the AUiesat this moment, with thai which they held 
Q 1790, — let him contrast the treaty of Pilnitz with tlie declaration of 
Prankfort, and set on one hand the proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick* 
upon entering the French territories in 1T92, and that of the Emperor of 
Russia on the same occasion in 181A; — let him think how La Fayette and 
Dumourier were treated at the former period, and what honours have been 
lavished on Moreau and Bernadotte in the latter — or, without dwelling oik 
particulars, lethiih ask himself, whether it would have been tolerated among 
the loyal Antigaliioans ef that day, to have proposed, in a moment of victory, 
that a representative assemblyi&hould share the powers of legislatioa with the 
sovereign-- -that the noblesse should renounce all their privileges, except such 
as were purely honorary-— that citizens of all ranks should be equally eli- 
gible to all employment — thai all the officers and dignitaries of the revo- 
lutionary government should retain their rank — that the nation should be 
^xed only by Us representatives — that all sorts of national property should 
be ratified, and thai perfect toleration in religion, liberty of the press, and 
trial by j.ury should be estahlished. Such, however, arc the chief hoses of 
that coBstituiioo, which was eordially approved of by the allied sovereigns 
ifter they were in possession of Paris; and, with refi^ence to which, their 
august chief made that remaris^ahle declaration, in the face of Europe, ' ' that 
f^ranoe stood in «eed of strong institutions, and such as were suited to the 
inteliigence of the age." 

^uch is the improved creed of modern courts, as to civil liberty and the 
I'ights of individuals. With regard to national justice and independence, 
agaiQ,_)9 there any so romantic as to believe, that if the allied sovereigns 
bad dissipated the armies of the republic, and entered the metropolis as con- 
querors in 1792, diey would have left to France all her ancient territories, 
oneligrou^y abstained from int^rferingin the settlement of her government, 
ortreated her baffled warriors and statesmen with honourable courtesies, and 
h^r bumbled and guilty chief with magnanimous forbearance and clemency? 
The conduct we have just witnessed, in all these particulars, is wise and pru- 
rient, nodoubl^as well as magnanimous; and the splendid successes which have 
crowaed the arms of the present deliverers of Europe, may be ascribed even 
'^ioreto the temper than to the forcse with which they have been wielded ; — 
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certainly more to the plain justice and rationality of the cause in Mrhichthey 
were raised, than to either. Yet those very successes exclude all supposi- 
tion of this justice and liberality being assumed out of fear or necessity ; and 
establish the sincerity of those professions, \yhich it would, no doubt, hare 
been the beist of all policy at any rate to have made. It is equally decisive, 
however, of the merit of the agents and of the principles, that the most li- 
beral maximswere^heldout by the most decided victors; and the greatest 
honours paid to civil isind to national freedom, when it was most in (heir 
power to have crushed the one and invaded the other. Nothing; in short, 
can account for the altered tone and altered policy of the great sovereigns of 
(he Continent, but their growing conviction of the necessity of regulated 
freedom to the peace and prosperity of the world — but their feeling that, in 
the more enlightened parts of Europe, men could no longer be governed but 
by their reason, andthat justice and moderation were theonlytme safeguards 
of a polished throne. By this high testimony, we think, thecause of liberty 
is at length set up above all hazard of calumny or discountenance; and its 
interests, we make nodoubt, will be more substantially advanced, bybeingthoi 
freely and deliberately recognised in the face of Europe, by its inightiestand 
most absolute princes, than they could otherwise have been by all the rea- 
sonings of philosophy, and the toils of patriotism, for many successive ge- 
nerations. 

While this is the universal feeling among those who have the best oppor- 
tunity and the strongest interest to form a just opinion on the subject, itisDot 
a little strange and mortifying, that there should still be a party in thi« 
country, who consider those great transactions under a very different aspect; 
— who look with jealousy and grudging upon all that has been done for the 
advancement of freedom, and think the splendour of the late events consi- 
derably tarnished by those stipulations for national liberty, which form lo 
other eyes their most glorious and happy feature. We do not say this in- 
vidiously, nor out of any spirit of faction; but the fact is unquestionable;— 
and it is worth while both to record, and to try to account fer it. An arrange- 
ment, which satisfies all the arbitrary Sovereigns of Europe, and is cordially 
adopted by the Monarch who is immediately affected by it, — is objected to 
us as too democratical, by a party in this free country ! The Autocrat d 
all the Russias — the Imperial Chief of the Germanic principalities— the 
Military Sovereign of Prussia, — are all agreed, that France should have a 
free government ; nay, the King of France himself is thoroughly persuaded 
of the same great truth ; — and all the world rejoices at its ultimate acknow- 
ledgment—except only the Tories of England ! Thet/ cadhot conceal their 
mortification at this final triumph of the popular cause ; and while they 
rejoice at the restoration of the King to the throne of his ancestors, and the 
recall of his loyal nobility to their ancient honours, are evidently note iitHf 
hurt at the advantages which have been at the same time secured toftf 
people. They are very glad, certainly, to see Louis XVIII. on the throne 
of Napoleon, — but they would have liked him better if he had not spoken 
so graciously to the Marshals of the Revolution, — if he had not so freely 
accepted the constitution which restrained his prerogative, — ^nor so cordially 
held out the h^ind of conciliation to all descriptions of his subjects;— if l»^ 
had been less magnanimous in short, less prudent, and less amiable. |l 
would have answered better to their ideas of a glorious restoration, if '• 
could have been accomplished without any condition ; and if the Priocehid 
thrown himself entirely into the hands of those bigoted emigrants, who aff<^' 
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k> be disirfeased withfais acceptance of a limited, crown. In Ifaeir. ejus; 
Ihe thiog would have been more complete, if the noblesse had been re-^ 
stored at once to all their feudal privileges^ and the church to its ancient 
mdowments. And we cannot help suspecting, that they think the loss of 
those vain and oppressive trappings, but itl.compensated by the increased 
dignity and worth of the whole population, hy the equalisation of essential 
rights, and the provision made for the free enjoyment of life, property, and 
conscience. 

Perhaps we exaggerate a little in our reju'esentation of sentiments in which 
we do not at all concur :•— but certainly, in conversation, and in common 
newspapers — those light straws that best show how the wind sits— one 
Dears and sees, every day, things that approach at least to the spirit we have 
itlempted to delineate, — and aiford no slight presumption of the prevalence 
)f such opinions as we lament. In lamenting them, however, we would not 
indiscriminately blame. — They are not all to be ascribed to a spirit of servi- 
lity, or a disregard of the happiness of mankind. Here, as in other heresies, 
^ere is an intermixture of errors that are to be pardoned, and principle^ 
that are to be Ipved. There are patriotic prejudices, and illusions of the 
imagination, and misconceptions ft-om ignorance, at the bottom of this un- 
natural antipathy to freedom in the citizens of a free land, as well as more 
sordid interests and more wilful perversions. Some sturdy Englishmen 
are staancb for our monopoly of liberty ; and feel as if it was aa insolent 
invasion of British privileges, for any other nation, to set up a free 
eoDstitution. Others apprehend serious dangers to our greatness, if this 
mainspring and fountain of our prosperity be communicated to other lands. 
A stiil greater proportion, we believe, are influenced by considerations yet 
more fantastical. They hav^ been so long usedtaconsider the old govern- 
ment of France as the perfect model of a feudal monarchy, softened 
and adorned by the refinements of modern society, that they are quite 
Borry to part with so fine a specimen of chivalrous manners. and institutions; 
and look upon it, with all its characteristic and imposing accompaniments of 
a brilliant and warlike nobility, — a gallant court,^— a gorgeous hierarchy, — 
a gay and familiar vassalage^ with the same sort of feelings with which they 
would be apt to regard the sumptuous pageantry and splendid solemnities of 
the Romish ritual. They are very good Protestants themselves, and know 
too well the value of religious truth and liberty, to wish for any less simple 
or more imposing system at home ; but they have no objection that it should 
exist among theirneighbours, that their taste may be gratified by the magnificent 
spectacles it affords, and their imaginations warmed with the ideas of vene-r 
fable and pompous antiquity, which it is so well fitted to suggest. Tbe case 
is nearly the same with their ideas of the old French monarchy. They 
baye read Burke, till their fancies are somewhat heated with the picturesque 
image of tempered royalty and polished aristocracy, which he has. held out 
in his splendid pictures of France as it was before the. re volution ; and have 
been so long accustomed to contrast those comparatively happy and prosper-r 
ous days with the horrors and vulgar atrocities that ensued, that they forget 
Ibe many real evils and oppressions, of which that brilliant monarchy was 
productive, and think that the succeeding abominations cannot be completely 
expiated till it be restored as it originally existed. 

All these, and we believe many other illusions of a similar ns^ture, slight 
and fanciful as they may appear, contribute largely, we have no doubt, to 
^t pardonable feeling of dislike to the limitation of the old, monarcli^^, 
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which ve conceive to be very diseemible in aoertaio pertof onr pbpftbiiMr. 
The great source of that feeling, however, and ihat wUeh gives fad m4 
Dourithmeat to all the real, « tk^ ipMmmee which iMnevaHfl io this somKr* 
bothof die evik of arbitrary government, and of the radical dMnge iaiheled' 
ing0 and opinions of the Continent, which has fendered ii nolongpr prtttt- 
tMt in its more enli^tened quarters. Our insular ailoation, and the ami- 
sore of freedom we enjoy, have done us this 0vury, along with Ifae iaSsik 
good of which they have been the occasions* We do not know eUier t^ 
extent of the misery and weakness produoed by tyranny, or the Cnree sodl 
pievaleoce of the conviction which has recently arisen, where lliey are \mk\ 
known, that they are no longer to be tolerated. On the Contineiftt, eatps- 
rienee has at last done far more to enlig^n public ^nion upon these s«b-! 
jects, than reflection and reasoning in this islaiid. There, nadaons have ben 
fbond irresistiMe when the popular feeling was eossuHed ; and abaatuldy 
impotent and indefensible where it had been oirtraged and disieg^nled ; and 
this necessity of consutting the general opinion, has )ed« on both sides, io i 
great relaxation of many oftlie prineiplesonwhichlhey originally west to iswr. 
Of this diange m the terms of the questioH — sad eapenialff of the gieit 
abatement which ft had been found tieoessary to mske is the pretessioiMr 0/ 
the old governments, we were generally bvit little aware in Ibis eonnlnr. 
Spectators as we have been of the distant and protracted contest lietwen 
ancient isatitntions and asthorities ion the one hand^ and denMecstical io* 
novation on the other, we stiH look upon the parties to Ast aontest, -as oc- 
cupying neaily the same positions aad maistaiiiiHg Ihe ssfse prineipies ikti 
they did at the beginning ; while those who are nearer to Uie scene <tf adiot, 
or themselves partakers of the toil, are aware that, in thecoorss oC-lfcsLlon^ 
conflict, each party has been obliged to recede fEomaame of its prelen6iae», 
and to admit, in some degree, the justice of those that ape made against it. 
Here, vdiere we have been but too apt to eanaider the <migh^ game i^iidi 
has been playing in our sight, and partlyat oureipense,asanoceasioafor 
^Mrcising our own puty animesitiea, or sedung illustrations lot our yeeuNxr 
-theories of government^ we are still diaraetrieiffly opposed, and as faea is 
our hostilities, as ever. The controveray with us being in a greal sMaare 
speculative, wouU lose tta interest and attraction, if any tbosg lilas a torn- 
promise were admitted ; and we choose, thenafare, to shut onr «ysa to tk 
f^esi and visible approximation into which time, and ^espetaeiioe, and ae- 
cessity, have forced the actual combatants. We verily believe that, ^uepl 
in the imaginations of English poKticians, 4here no langer esist in 4bid world 
any such aristocrats and democrats as adsaUy divided iiU fimpope in the 
early days of the French revolution. In ibis country, however, we slill 
spea^L and feel as if they existed ; and the champioDS of arialooraey, in psfU* 
eular, contmue, with very few exceptions^ both to isaintaia praleasiotf 
that their principals have long abandoned, and to impute to their adveni- 
ries, absuniitics with which they have long ceased to be4;harg0Afe. To 
them, therefore, no other alteniative has yet presented itself but the abso- 
lute triumph of one or other of two opposite and inreeancileaUe eltffeme^ 
Whatever is taken from the sovereign, they consider as being ^ven lo 
crazy republicans; and very natorally disUke all Umitaliona of the rajal 
power, because they are unable to disHnguiahlhem from usurpattoosby^ 
avowed enMiieB of all subofdisatton. That tiie real state of tittn^i has kog 
been extremely diflbrent, men of reflection mi^ have oonduded Irom the 
known principles of human nature, and men of iafocouition most hare 
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earnad frooi aoiirceB ol undoubted aulhorily : but no smail proportion oC 
lor zealous politicians bolong to neither of those classes : and we ought not» 
jierhaps, to wonder, if they are slow in admittingiruthg which a predoraioating 
[Arty has so long thought it for its interest to misrepresent or di^uise. The 
time, however, seems almost come, when conviction must be forced even 
upon Ibair reluotant under8tandings,-*^«nd by the sort ol eyidence best suited 
k) their capacity. They would probably be little moved by the best argu- 
mcQts thai could be addressed to them, and might distrust the testimony of 
ardioary observers ; but they qannot well refuse to yield to the opinions of 
(he great Sovereigna of the Gontineqt, and must give faith to their profesi- 
nons when they find them confirmed at all p^inta by their actions. If the 
oslahUshment or a limited monarchy in France would be dangerous to so^ 
vereign authority in all the adjoining regions, it is not easy to conceive that 
it should have met with the, cordial approbation of the Emperors of Austria 
and Rtffisla, and the King of Prussia, in the day of their most brilliant suc- 
cess ; or that that moment of triumph on the part of the old princes of Eu- 
rope should have been selected as the period when the thrones of France, 
and Spain, and HoUand, were to be surrounded with permanent limitations, 
<^imposed with their cordial assent, and, we raightalmost say, by their 
bands. Compared with acts so unequivocal, aU declarations niay justly be 
regarded as insigoi£icaat : but there are declarations also to the same pur- 
pose ;-»made freely anddeliberately on occasions of unparalleled importance, 
— an^ for no oth^r intelligible purpose but solemnly to announce to man- 
kind the generous principle on wmch thoae mighty actions had been per- 
formed. 

But while these authorities and these considerations may be expected, in 
due time, to overeome that pardonable dislike to continental liberty which 
arises from ignorance or natural prejudices, we will confess that we by no 
means reckon on the total disappearance of this illiberal jealousy. There 
is, and we fear there will always be, among us, a set of persons wha conceive 
it to be foi^ their interest to decry* every thing that is fevourable to liberty, 
and who aFO: guided only by a regard to their Vijierest; lu a government 
constituted like ours, the court must almost always be more or less jealous, 
aod perl^ps justly, of the encroachment of popular priaciples^ and disposed 
toshow favour to those who diminish their influence and authority. With- 
out int^Qdingror wishing to render the British crown altogettierarbilrapy, 
it ^i\\\ seews, to them to be in favour of ita constitutional privileges that ar« 
bitrary iQO!iMi]:chies phouldi to a certain extent, be defei^ed : and an artful 
apology for tyranny is gratefully received, ^9t an aprgument d/ottiari m sup- 
port of a vigorous prerogative.' The leadiers o( the party, therefore, lean 
tkat way;, c^id their bas6r followers rush clamoirously along it, to the very 
brink ofsisi^vile. aedition and treason against the constitution. Such me>n no 
arguQienta wUJ silence, and nq aifthorities convert. It is their pro/easian to 
discredit and oppose all Uiai tepds to promote the. (reborn of mankind; 
aod \^ that vocation thay will infallibly labour, so Long as it yields them a 
profit. At the present iiv^ment, too, we have no doubt that their zeal is 
qyickenQd by tbeir alarpji; sinoe^, independent of the general damage which 
the cau^e of arbitrary govemoient must austajn from the events of whicll 
we have been, speaking, their immediate copsequ^nces in this country ai:^ 
likely to \i» eminently {ia^vourable to the interests of regulated Hbenty aud 
temperate reform. Next to the actual cessation of bloodshed and suffering, 
iadeedt we consider (bis to bo the greatest d^estie benefit that we aro 
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Hkclv lo reap from the peace ; and the circumstance, in our new »iUiaUoD, 
which calls tne loudest for our congratulation. We are perfectly awarr 
that it is a subject of regret tA many patriotic individuals, that the brilliant 
successes at wITiich We all rejoice should have occurr«^d under an adminlft- 
tratibn which has not manifested any extraordinary dislike to abuses, nor 
any very cordial attachment to the rights and liberties of the people ; and 
we know that it has been an opinion pretty current, both with them and 
their antagonists, that these successes will fix them so firmly in power, 
that they will be enabled, if they should be so inclined, to deal more largely 
in abuses, and to press more closely on our liberties, than any of their pre* 
decessors. For our own part, however, we have never been able to sev^ 
things in this inauspicious light; and having no personal or factious qtiarrrl 
with our present ministers, are easily comforted for the increased chaocc of 
their continuance in office by a consideration of those circumstances thar 
must infallibly, and, under any ministry, operate to facilitate reform, to di- 
minish the power of the crpwn, and to consolidate the liberties of the na- 
tion. If our readers agree with us in our estimate of the importance of 
these circumstances, we can scarcely doubt that they will concur in our 
general conclusion. * ' 

In {\\e first place, then, it is obvious that the direct patronage and indirect 
influence of the crown must be most seriouslv and effectually abridged by 
the reduction of our army and navy, the dimmution of our taxes, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, of all our establishments, upon the ratification of peace. 
We have thought it a great deal gained for the constitution of late years, 
when we could strike off a few hundred thousand pounds of ofHces in 
the gift of the crown that had become useless, or might be consolidated; 
and now the peace will at one blow strike off probably thirty or forty mil- 
lions of government expenditure. This alone might restore the balance 
of the constitution. 

In the ne(vt place, a continuance of peace and prosperity will naturally 
produce a greater diffusion of wealth, and consequently a greater spirit of 
independence in the body of the people; which, co-operating with the dimi- 
nished power of the government to provide for its baser adherents, must 
speedily thin the ranks of its regular supporters, and expose it far more ef- 
fectually to the control of a more impartial public opinion. 

In the third place, the events to which we have alluded, and the situation 
in which they will leave us, will take awav almost all those pretexts for re- 
sisting enquiry into abuses, and proposals for reform, by the help of which, 
rather than of any serious dispute on the principle, these important discus- 
sions have been waved for thnse last twenty years. We shall no longer be 
stopped with the plea of its being no tit time to quarrel about the little 
faults of our constitution, when we are struggling with a ferocious enemy 
for its very existence. It will not now do to fell us, that it is both dange- 
rous and disgraceful to show ourselves disunited in a season of such Immi- 
nent peril ; or that all great and patriotic minds should be entirely engrossed 
with the care of our safety, and can have neither leisure nor energy to be- 
llow upon concer;is less urgent or vital. The restoration of peace, on the 
contrary, will soon leave us little else to do; and when we have no invasions 
nor expeditions, nor coalitions nor campaigns, nor even any loans and budgets, 
to fill the minds of our statesmen, and the ears of our idle politicians, we 
think it almost certain that questions of reform will t\9^ into paramount im- 
portance, and the redress of abuses become the most interesting of public 
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pursuits. We shall be once more entitled, too, to make a fair and naturat 
appeal, to the analogous acts or institutions of other nations, without being 
met 'With the cry of revolution and democracy, or the imputation of abet- 
ting the proceedings of a sanguinary despot. We shall again see the abuses 
of old hereditary power, and the evils of maladministration in legitimate 
hands, and be permitted to argue from them, without the reproach of dis- 
afTection to the general cause of mankind. Men and things, in short, we 
trust, M^ill again receive their true names, on a fair consideration of their 
merits ; and our notions of political desert be no longer confounded by in- 
discriminate praise of all who are with us, and intolerant abuse of all wha 
are against us, in a struggle that touches the sources of so many passions. 
When we plead for the emancipation of the Catholics of Ireland, we shall 
no longer be told that the Pope is a mere puppet in the hands of an inve- 
terate foe ; nor be deterred from protesting against the conflagration of a 
friendly capital by the suggestion that no other means were left to prevent 
that same foe from possessing himself of its fleet. Exceptions and extreme 
cases, in short, will no longer furnish the ordinary rules of our conduct ; 
and it will be impossible, by extraneous arguments, to baffle every attempt 
at a fair estimate of our public principles and proceedings. 

These, we think, are among the necessary consequences of a peace con- 
cluded in such circumstances as we have now been considering ; and they 
are but a specimen of the kindred consequences to which it must infallibly 
lead. .If these ensue, however, and are allowed to produce their natural 
effects, it is a matter of indiflerence to us whether Lord Casllereagh and 
Lord Liverpool, or Lord Grey and Lord Grenville are at the head of the 
government. The former, indeed, would probably be a liltle uneasy in so 
new a posture of affairs; but they will either conform to it, or abandon 
(heir posts in despair. To control or alter it, will assuredly be beyond iheit 
power. 

With these pleasing anticipations, we would willingly close this long 
review of the State and Prospects of the European commonwealth, in its 
present great crisis of restoration, or of new revolutions. But cheering and 
beautiful as it is, and disposed as we think we have shown ourselves to look 
hopefully upon it, it is impossible to shut our eyes on two dark stains that 
appear on the bright horizon, and seem already to tarnish the glories with 
which they are so sadly contrasted. One is of langer standing, and perhaps 
of deeper dye. But both are most painful deformities on the face of so fair 
a prospect ; and may be mentioned with less scruple and greater hope, from 
the consideration, that those who have the power of effacing them can 
scarcely be charged with the guilt of their production, and have given strong 
indications of dispositions that must lead them to wish for their removal. 
We need scarcely give the key to these observations, by naming the names . 
of Poland and oiNorvmy, Nor do we propose, on the present occasion, 
to do much more than to name them. Of the latter, we shall probably con- 
trive to speak fully in a subsequent part, of this number. Of the former, 
many of our readers may think we said enough in our last. Our zeal in 
that cause, we know, has been made matter of wonder, and even of derision,, 
among certain persons who value themselves on the character of practical 
politicians and men of the world ; and we have had the satisfaction of listen- 
ing to various witty sneers on the. mixed simplicity and extravagance of 
supposing,, that the kingdom of the Poles was to be re-ostablished by a dis- 
sertation in an English journal. It would, perhaps, be enough to state, 
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Ibat, iDdepeodent of any view to an immediate or praotical result in olber 
regions, it is of some consequence to keep the observation of England alive» 
and its feeling awake* upon a subject of Ibis importance; but we most be{^ 
leave (o observe, that sueb dissertations are humbly conceived to be among 
the legitimate means by ivhich the English public both instructs and ex-- 

Eresses itself; and that me opinion of the English public is stiH allowed to 
ave weight with i(s government, which agiain cannot well be supposed to 
t>e altogether without influence in the councils of its allies. Whatever be- 
comes of Poland, it is most material, we think, that the people of thi^ eountry 
ijhould judge soundly, and feel rightly, on a naatter that touches on prin- 
ciples o! such general application. But every thine that has passed since 
(he publication of our former remarks, combines to justify what we then 
slated ; and to encourage us to make louder and more enei^etic appeals to 
the justice and prudence and magnanimity of the parties eonoerned in this 
iran$ac.tiQQ. The words and the deeds of Alexander (bat have, since thai 
Deripd, passed into the page of history^^the principles he has solemnly pro- 
(egsed, and the acts by which he has sealed that profession-^-nentitle us to 
exp^i fron) him a strain of justice and generosity, which vulgar politieians 
may call romantic if they please, but which all men of high principles and 
enlarged imderstandiogs will leel to he not more heroic than judicious. 
While Poland remains oppressed and discontented, the peace of Europe 
will always be at the mercy of any ambitious or intri$uing power that may 
think fit to rouse its vast and warlike population with the vain promise of 
independence; while it is perfectly manifest that those, by whom alone that 
promise could be effectually kept, would gain prodigiously, both in secu- 
rity and in substantial influence, by its faithful perfurmance. It is not, how- 
ever, for the mere name of independence, nor for the lost glories of an 
ancient and honourable existence, that the peoble of Poland are thus eager 
to array themselves in any desperate strife of which this may be proclaimed 
as the prize. We have shown, in our last Number, the substantial and in- 
tolerable evils which tUs ei^tinction ct their nationail dignityo-rthis sore and 
unmerited wound to their national pride, bias necessarily occasioned : and 
thinkiiig, as we do, that a people, without the feelings of patioaal pride and 
P4hlic duty, must be a people without energy and without enjoyments, we 
app-ehend it to be at any rate indisputable, in the pf^sent instance, that the 
4(^ircumstances which have dissolved their political being have strmpk also at 
the root of (heir individual happiness and prosperity ; and that it is not 
merely the unjust destruction of an ancient kingdom that we lament, but 
the condemnation of ^fteen millions of human beings to unprofitable and 
' omparalleled nu^ery. (ut though these are the considerations by which 
the feelings of private individuals are most paturaUy aflected^ it should 
never be forgotten, Ihat all the principles on which the great fabric of na- 
UoeaJ iqdependence confessedly rests ip Europe, ^^ ij(vyf»lved in the decision 
of this qu^ion ; and that no one nation can he secure in it^ separate 
eiistencoi if I^H the rest do not concur in disavowing the maxims wbin^ were 
acted upon in the partition of Poland. It is not only mournful to see the 
scattered and bleeding members of that unhappy slate sMU p^ilpitating and 
agonising on the spot where it lately stood erect in youthful vigour and 
beauty ; but it is unsafe to breathe the noxious vapours which this melancholy 
spectacle exhales. The wholesome neighbourhood is poisoned by their dif- 
fusion; and ^ery independence within their rsnge sickens, and is endangered 
by the contagion. 
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THE RESTOUATION OF NAPOLEON BONAPAUTE TO THE 
THRONE OF FRANCE---STATE OF PARTIES. 

Napoleon Bonaparie is once more at Paris. 

It 18 not yet twelve months since tbe surrender of that capital lo an armY 
commanded by ibe greatest sovereigns of Europe, and composed of dweUert 
io every eounlry, from the Rhine to tbe Wall of China. The same Prus* 
sianSy Bavarians, Wlrtembergers, etc y^ho liad marched under Napoleon to 
the attack of Moscow, shared tfnder Alexander the honours of a triumphal 
entry into Paria. That prediction of Ronsseau, that Tartars should be ^en- 
camped in 4hat city, which was thought, and probably was in him a misao- 
Lbropical rant, was liteicaliy verified. Bashkirs show^ the hideous features 
of the Mongol race in the west, fm: the first lime since the irrupUon of Attjla 
and his Huns. Bands of Cossacks protected the property, and restored Ibe 
liberty of ihe commercial cities of H»nburgh and Amsterdam ; and thou* 
sands of them were hutted in the most brilliant promenades of the capital 
of FiancO' 

Under these anspioes, the Millennium jseemad io dawn upon Europe. 
*' The Lion and the Lamb lay .down logger." The Eoferor of Russia, 
aided by the counsels of M. Talleyrand, was to restoFe those hopes of li« 
berty with which the French Revokition had Apnned, but which had seemed 
to be for ever blasted by ihe rage of anarchy, and the oppressions of military 
despotism. His Imperial Majesty ww afflicted, and almost shocked, that 
the desoendantof Hugh Capet should claim tbe«Grewn of France by heredi- 
tary right, or hy any title but that which he derived from a constitution 
framed by Bonaparte's senate, when they were sursoutided by Russian 
bayonets 1 The most extoavagant speeidalors of Paris employed their au- 
thority to r^ffifis the enthusiasm of the Imperial Bemagogue. The same 
great monaivh became the patron of liberty throughout Ihe world. Indig- 
nant at the lukawarmnessxof Lord Gastlereagh in Uie great cause of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, he made Ihe most strenuous exertions immediately 
Io abolish all traffic in slaves*— wittiin the torrid zone. As a Roman empe- 
ror had pffeseated a philosopher with a city of Campania, as the subject of 
an experiment whether Plato's Republic oould be realised, so Alexander 
IHneaented the Pays de Yaud to Us deserving and eali^itened precq^lor, 
Colonel La Harpe. He could not endure tbe idea that any district in Switzer<- 
land should i^gain fall. under the authority of the Republics under which it 
had flourished for centuries. The C«nr of Muscavy everted all his au^ 
tborily lo check the despotism, and to resist the ambition, of the Senate ojt 
Bern. 

In Ihe mean lime, aaort of treaty was huddled up at Paris, it wai^ 
signed within a moiOh after theoceupation of that capital. As mi^t be ex- 
peeted, it stipulated oothmg distinctly but the continental frontier of France,, 
and the colonial cessions of England. All 'that could provdi^e ihe pnblic^ 
temperin France, or disarm the Government of England, was to be imrne- 
dialely performed. Having thus exasperated one ^ these countries, and 
duped the otiier«-»wbile both were siAstantially laid aside,<-*-the military 

* IVsefs; on the Spirit of Conquest, the Liberty of tbe Prcas, Gonlitationt, mad Miiiitterial 
ReipQiirilulity. Bf fieojamiii de Conitaat. 

A Vi«t to Pari» in 1814. By John Scott. 

Smm «o a Uanef tbroteh Pranee. By Moses Bhrbbeck.— Vol. xxir. paje 50& Pebniary^ 
1S15. 
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SoTereigns adjourned to a more convenieDt season the partition of that im- 
mense booty which they held in their bands. They took care that llic 
Jubilee should not be disturbed by the unavoidable squabbles about the 
division of the spoil. They appointed a Congress to be held at VieDiia, 
composed nominally of all the parties to the treaties at Paris, of France 
and England, and even of Spain and Portugal ; — ^but, as all men of opm- 
mon sense originally saw, influenced only by those Powers whose vast ar- 
mies occupied the territories which were to be the subject of arrangement, 
and equivalent, and compensation, and indemnity, and of all the olher 
operations designated by the various terms which the ingenious politeness 
of modern times has substituted instead of robbery. There, when the fit 
of enthusiasm had subsided, or the mask of magnanimity was thrown oif, 
—when Statesmen were to act, who had hitherto allowed Bmperors to 
talk, the conquerors of Poland and of Finland would revert to the maxims 
of solid and practical policy. There, it would not be diffleult to re-esta- 
blish the very ancient good understanding between liberal professions and 
selfish conduct. In theory it would be allowed — in public with a grave face, 
in private with a compassionate sniilR — that all nations, great and small, bad 
equal rights. Justice would be owned to be the most excellent of all things. 
But — those admirable principles,--sublime and sacred as they are, — en- 
forced by law, — consecrated by religion, are unfortunately not applicable 
to the present corrupt condition of human affairs! They are eternally true 
and eternally inapplicable. It would indeed be childishness and imbecility, 
in any single state, to beggar and exhaust herself by their adoptfon, while 
all others were growing rich and powerful by their violation. This last ar- 
gument, the reifuge of every practical politician in every desperate case, 
with which every state is sure to supply every other In abundance, bad in- 
deed often been urged by Lord Castlereagh in defence of our late valuable 
commerce on the coast of Africa ; though in his last great stand on that 
subject, against a visionary administration, it had only influenced the se- 
venteen members of the House of Commons, who formed bis glorious mi- 
nority. 

It would have been singular, even if it had remained a mere matter of 
speculation, that during the feasts of the summer, or the cabals of the winter, 
none of the rulers of the world appear to have thrown away a thought upon 
that Terrible Personage who had so lately ceased to be the imperious mas- 
ter of most of them, and the most dreaded enemy of the fcM' who escaped 
his yoke. It cannot be necessary to remind any of oar readers, that, in 
virtue of a convention executed at Paris on the lOlh of April, by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, on the one part, and Marshal 
Ney and Caulaincourt on the part of Napoleon, it was stipulated that he 
should retain the imperial title with the sovereignty of the Island of Elba : 
-—'That Maria Louisa should retain the same title, with the Duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, to be inherited- by her son: — That all 
his family should retain the title of Prince :— That about 80,000/. per an- 
num should be settled on him, payable by the French treasury, of which 
one-half was to be settled on his wife in case of her survival ; — ^and that, io 
consideration of these conditions, ** his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon re- 
nounced, for himself, his successors and descendants, as well as for all the 
members of his family, all right of sovereignty and dominion, as well to 
the French empire and the kingdom of Italy as over every other coanlry/' 
These Articles the Allied Powers guaranteed, and engaged that they shoald 
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be guaranteed by France. On the part of Great Britain, Lord Gastlereagh 
acceded to this convention, as far as it conferred the sovereignty of Elba 
and Parma on Napoleon and Maria. But, probably, because Great Britain 
had never acknowledged either the imperial dignity of Napoleon, or his so- 
vereignty over France, Lord Gastlereagh declined to become a party to (he 
treaty, and seems to have sacrificed to that diplomatic punctilio, the advan- 
tage of being one of the parlies to whom Napoleon renounced the crown of 
France and Italy, and consequently the direct right of enforcing that fun- 
damental condition, as far as such right arises out of the convention. 

When the secret history of the negociations which passed from the 20th of 
March to the 10th of April is disclosed to our posterity, the motives, if not the 
reasons, of this singular convention may be understood. At the moment of 
its publication, all its conditions, but especially the place of his residence, 
excited universal astonishment. This sentiment was expressed by men of all 
parflesand conditions, from the most celebrated statesmen of England to the 
porters of Vienna; and the former might have expressed them as openly as 
the latter did, if they had not been silenced by the most obvious consider- 
ations of prudence. The island of Elba appears to have been first ( at least 
publicly) suggested by Marshal Ney. It is said that Bonaparte originally 
demanded Corfu, which was refused as too valuable a possession, under the 
ludicrous pretext that his residence there might disturb the tranquillity of 
Turkey I The island to which he was sent united every property which Bo- 
naparte could have desired for new plans of ambition. Its small size and 
population disarmed jealousy, and gave it the appearance of a mere retreat. 
It contained an impregnable fortress, capable of being defended by a handful 
of faithful soldiers. It was within a few hours' sail of the coast of Italy, 
even then dreading the yoke of her old masters. Through Italy and Switzer- 
land^ communications with the French army might be opened through un- 
suspected channels ; and in the long line of the Alps and the Jura, it was 
scarcely possible to intercept them. The distance from the coast of France 
somewhat diminished the facility of watching the port; and he was near 
enough to Pravence for such a sudden enterprise as his situation allowed. 
If the globe had been searched for that residence in which Napoleon was 
most dangerous to France, all sagacious sefirchers must have pointed to Elba. 
The decision oithe majority who took a part in that deliberation, will not 
astonish those who know them : but it is not easy to comprehend the ac- 
quiescence of such men as M. Talleyrand and M. Pozzo di Borgo; men 
certainly of distinguished talents, and familiarly acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Napoleon. Perhaps indeed it may one day appear, that they were 
both over^ruled. Perhaps in the noise of triumph, and in the eagerness to 
carry the main point, every contingent danger was overlooked; and in the 
insolence of victory, a prostrate enemy might he despised. The parade of 
cheap magnanimity which distinguishes some sovereigns, — the family con- 
nexion of others with the deposed Emperor, — the remains of habitual defe- 
rence from them all to their late master, probably contributed to their 
acquiescence in the plan which he had suggested, or which he had approved* 
The anxiety of all to prevent the bloodshed which the prolongation of un- 
certainty might still produce, was a commendable, and, within certain limits, 
a reasonable ground of action. It was thought proper, perhaps, to give a 
decent disguise to the conduct of the Marshal or Marshals who had betrayed 
him, and a reasonable satisfaction to the scruples of the Marshals, who, 
though "without personal attachment or political connexion, were influenced 
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by the mttitary virtue of fidelity to him from whom tfaey bad aeoepted 
command. Forty tboumnd soldiers^ in the neighbourhood of Fontme- 
bleau, and pr(^bly thirty more in the prorioces on the Lobe, fttill shewed 
symptoms of atlaohaient to their chief; irregolar, indeed, and floetmltiig, 
sometimes appearing to be auapended, but at ather times seemfaig to be 
capable of being kindled into a terrible flame. . The disposHioBS oC Soult 
were more than sospeeted ; and it is now known that he fought tlie battle 
of Toulouse with a foU knowledge of the changes at Paris. These military 
fears might, indeed, justify the purchase of Napoleon's abdication ata liberal 
price. But they do not account for the choice of his residence. 

The Budden and apparently complete change in the opinion of the army 
^ well as of the people, which followed the abdication, to a symptoB of the 
character of Frenchmen and of armies, which deserves much more reflection 
than -we can bestow on it, thoagli we shall presently say a few words^n the 
subject. — ^He who, ten months before^ bad seemed the undisputed sovereign 
of France, who a week before seemed to retain the enthusiastic affection 
of the flower of the army, was now conducted by four foreign ofBeers to the 
place of embarkation— unnoticed during the first part of his j owBoy an d, 
during the latter part of it, protected by a foreign escort from destruction by 
the populace of Provence. Every opponent yielded to the Bourbons. 
Caraot, with the garrison of Antwerp, proclaimed their submission, and 
exemplified it by the surrender of that fortress,-^above all other wmqaemU 
the c^ject of national pride and policy. Davoust acknowledged the auduH 
rity of a prince, before w^om he was sure to be accused by tiie people of 
Hamburgh. Soult, who had rendered himself so odious to the Royal Family, 
by bis insulting proclamations against the Due d'AngouUme, eviaeed, by 
his tardy adhesion, that the torrent was too strong even for him to resist. 
The restoration of the House of Bourbon had very character of an onani- 
mous national act. Louis XYIII. might also wonder where his enemies 
had fled, and where his friends had been so long hidden. All seem^ to be 
allegiance, and jubilee, and triumph. 

Zealous royalists considered the example of a restoration, and Its tendency 
to strengthen the inviolable Rights of Kings, as more than sufficient to 
compensate for the concessions to liberty which circumstances had extorted, 
and from many of which more fortunate circumstances might gradually release 
the sovereign. The friends .of liberty, full of apprehensions and scruples 
(as they must ever be till they cease to deserve the name), were still delighted 
with the hope, that some institutions favourable to freedom were to com- 
pensate for the evils of the Revolution. All parties vied with eadi other 
in. demonstratioDS of joy at this union of legitimacy and liberty, which 
promised lo perpetuate the benefits of that long struggle, and to close its 
sttiTerings. 

Napoleon appeared to be universally forgolten««-except J>y some English 
travellers, whose restless and ramfbling curiosity led them to his relreat. 
Some idle societies still discussed the question, whether he ought to have 
fallen by his own hands? as questions of tyrannicide were formerly agitated 
in the Schools of Declamation at Rome. That numerous class of persons, 
who are full of candour to the powerful, and of severe justice to the fiJI^n, 
boasted of their previous insight into bis character, and declared that they 
had always despised him as a mean-spirited coward. Others listened with in- 
terest to (he account of his own summing upof the arguments for and against 
suicide a few days before he left Fontainebleau, which heconcHided witbado- 
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claration tto most riogular, in the degree of inconsistency between the subject 
and the manner, of any perhaps ascribed by history to extraordinary men at 
critical moments — " Et d'aiDeors je ne suis pas enttdtem^nt d6pourvu de 
tout seDtiment religieux ! " His conTersations at Elba, with persons in e?ery 
sense of the word distingaished, then amusing, are now become important. 
He admitted that he had consented to order poison to be given to a few of 
the patients in the hospital at Jaffa, who could not be removed. He pre- 
dicted, tfiat the Bcuirbons must perish if they got nothing for France in the 
scramble for spoil going on at Vienna. He said that France contained a 
martial youth, and half a million of men trained to arms; — that a hurricane 
would rise from the centre of France which would again tear Europe from 
its foundations. The worst part of his conversation, was his allegation that 
he had been instigated to tiie execution of the Due d'Enghien, and to the 
destraction of the remaining Bourbons, by Talleyrand-— of whose character^ 
defective and faulty as it is, atrocity forms no element. In all these conver- 
sations, wandering and unequal as they were, displaying both a strange 
ignorance and an unaccountable knowledge, there appears a general character 
of incoherenay— ascribe'd at the time to a mind disordered by reverses — ^but 
now, with the commentary of events, more probably imputed to the agi-- 
tation of daring projects, and perhaps exaggerated to conceal them. If 
some of his visitors felt any degree oi that ascendant which he constantly 
exercised over those who approached Um, it is more honourable to their 
sensfbUity than discreditable to their judgment, that adversity, however me* 
rited, lent an additional power to his commanding character; and thev are 
certainly the very persons who may be expected to resist him most boldly in 
the hour of his strength. 

Very soor after Bonaparte's arrival at Elba, those who had an opportunity 
of observing him closely were convinced that he still harboured projects of 
ambition, and that he even seriously meditated a return to France, of which 
he often jestingly spoke. We have the best reason for believing, that these 
accurate observers did not conceal their conviction from the principal govern- 
ments of Europe, especially from the government of Great Britarn. Indeed, 
from the conaition of some of them, it was impossible that their opinion, 
with its reasons, should not have found its way to the British government. 
It is not otir business to enquire, in what country, or by what ministers (we 
do not say statesmen) information relating to this subject was received with 
indifiierence and neglect, if not with scorn . The large remittances of money 
made to Joseph Bonaparte in the Pays de Yaud, — the preparations made by 
him to assemble men, under pretence of the differences between that country 
and Ifieir ancient sovereigns at Bern, — ^his arrangement of quarters for several 
hundred French officers in his pay, dre said to have been communicated by 
the Swiss government to the Great Courts, with no other than a most mi£H 
chievous effect on their policy. In the villages around Paris, as well as on 
dre banks of the Lake of Geneva, the violet was the secret symbol by which 
they denoted their chief, and recognised each other. They wore rings of a 
violet colour, with the device, '* Elle reparaitra au printemps." When 
they asked, " Aimez-vous la violetteT' if the answerer was ** Oui," they 
inferred, that the answer was not a confederate. But if the answer was, 
*' Eh bien,'' they recognised & brother, initiated in the secrets of the con-* 
spiracy ; and they completed his sentence, " Elle reparaitra au printemps." 
These secret symbols, less important for their professed purposes of secrecy 
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than as a romantic garniture of conspiracy, calculated to excite the imagin- 
ation, and peculiarly adapted in that respect to the character ofFrencbineo. 
had been employed a twelvemonth before by the partisans of the houses of 
Bourbon. A royalist then sounded any man, of whom he entertained hopes, 
by saying, **D6li." If the answer was, ** vrance," the recogoiUoQ of 
principle was reciprocal and satisfactory. 

M. Ferrand, an old bigot of despotism, made a minister in France for no 
apparent merit but the extravagance of his monarchical opinions, i^ho was 
hitrusted with the department of the post-office, has, since the landing of 
Bonaparte, publicly said, that he had read the whole project in the letters 
broken open at his office ! The seizure of the correspondence on Lord 
Oxford, though it is said to have produced no discovery more interesting 
than thatlellcr of Excelman to Joachim, was a proof of the suspicions of the 
Trench government; — though it is not improbable that Lord Oxford was 
chosen as bearer of so many letters to Italy, and information given of their 
number to the police, as a false scent to divert the attention of that government 
from the real channels of communication. 

The universality of the opinion, that Napoleon was not idle at Elba, 
cannot perhaps be better proved than by the following passages of a mid- 
dling book, entitled, *' Essaisurla Revolution Frangaise," in three volumes, 
published at Paris in January. ''L'obscure retraite de Napoleon peut 
devenir c^l^bre comme lui-m6me. Dans Thumble Lemnos repos^rent long- 
temps oisives les fl6ches auxquelles 6toient attaches les destins de Troye. 
G'estaumonarqequi pr6sideaux destines de la France ;c'estauxsouverains 
qui stipulent en ce moment la paix et le repos du monde qu'il appartienl de 
pr6voir et de d6tourner ce danger alarmant, tandis qu'il est possible." — 
Vol. iii. p. 3 J 5. 

" Qu'il soit d^sormais dans sa solitude libre des fougueuses passions — S'il 
6toit vrai qu'il n^goci^t avec elles, qu'il attendit le relour de la fortune et la 

faveur des 6v6nemens! Leshommes justesaimentdcroire quece 

soupcon est suscit6 par les haines trop merit6es qui le poursuivent." — 
Ibid.* p. 316. 

The bad rhetoric and puerile mythology of this writer, are a tolerable 
proof that what he saw must have been obvious to most men ; and the whole 
character of his book sufficiently proves that he was let into the secret of 
no party. Early in January, oflers are understood to have been received 
by M. Blacas, the favourite of Louis XYIII., to disclose a plan for the 
restoration of Bonaparte. It was treated with contemptuous silence. 

In defiance of every public reason for precaution, as well as of all those 
secret warnings of danger, the Allied Powers proceeded in their most 
oflensive projects of dismemberment. The British government made various 
arrangements which indicated their expectation of a long peace. The 
Bourbons seemed to slumber at the Tuileries, amidst the brilliant gaiety 
of profound security, which restored Paris to her ancient place as Uie seat 
of the amusements and pleasures of Europe. Notwithstanding the atrocious 
projects ascribed to the Congress of Vienna, the people of all the countries 
to the north of the Alps and the Pyrenees partook the confidence of their 
sovereigns, which they very naturally ascribed to a thorough knowledge 
that no danger existed ; and indulged themselves in the delightful hope of a 
long tranquillity, during which the manners and opinions of civilisation 
would insensibly correct much of the evil meditated, and in part consum- 
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mated, by parlUioning princes. Ev^n tbe voice so' loudly raided in the 
British parUamei>t on behalf of justice, was an indicalion of that calm ip 
whicli alooe such a yoice can 1^ heard. 

lo a nooment 4he hurricane brpke out. Napoleon Bonaparte landed at 

Canne^in Provence, on the 1st of March, a day or two before Lord Castle^ 

reagh entered Loiidon, considering himself as having completed the new 

treaty of Westphalia, ,and about to receive those plaudits of his majority 

whic^h were to attend his pacific triumph. The journey of Bonaparte (for 

the military <term marcb would be misplaced) from Cannes to Paris was 

wit)iout p^rallei in history, aqd much beyond the limits of probable fiction* 

Every sohUer sent against him joined his force. Were resistance seemed 

for a .moment to be threatened, it was disarmed by the sound of his voice. 

The ascendantof a victorious leader over soldiers ; the talent of moving armed 

multitUides by a word ; the inextinguishable attachment of an army to him 

in whom its glory is concentrated and embodied, were never before so 

briUiaatly and tremendously exemplified. Civilised society wa^ never before 

so terribly warned of the force of those military virtues, which are the 

greatest of civil vices. In twenty days he found hjmself quietly seated on 

the throne of France, without having spilt a drop of blood. The change had 

no resemblance to a revolution in an European country, where great bodies 

of men are interested in the preservation of authority, and where every body 

takes some interest for or against political mutation. It had nothing of the 

-violence of a popular revolt. It was a bloodless and orderly military sedition. 

In the levity with which authority was transferred, it bore some resemblance 

to an Oriental revolution. But the total absence of those great characlerislic 

features, the murder or imprisonment of princes, destroyed the likeness. 

It is^ in short, an event of which the scene could have been laid by a romance 

writer, bold enough to have imagined it, in no other time and country than 

France in the year 1815. How it could have occurred in that time and 

country, is the question respecting which we shall now proceed to offer a few 

observations. But before we make any attempt towards an answer of a 

more general and refined sort, it is necessary to say someting on the question, 

** How came Napoleon to be left with the means of leaving Elba ?" which 

requires more immediate consideration, and surely admits, as much as it 

imperiously requires, a plain and short answer. 

Whether the Convention of Fontainebleau was wise or necessary, is not 
an open question. It was made. The faith of Europe was pledged to Ob 
observance ; and no consideration could have justified its violation. The 
breach of it .mnst either have disgraced or disgusted the French marshals, 
who were substantially its guarantees. It might have produced an explosion 
in the French army^ known to be in a most inilammable state. Perfidr 
towards so memorable a person must have produced a powerful effect oh 
the moral feelings of mankind : it must either have perverted the conscience 
or excited »the indignation of al| Europe ; and it would have transmitted the 
infamy of the actors in such a scene to the latest posterity, in characters 
as indelible as those which must preserve his name. Whether the contract 
was foolish or wise, there never was any which it was more* necessary to 
observe. Only one policy could be conceived ; — religiously to observe the 
treaty, andrigorously to exaet, and, if necessary, to enforce the observance 
of.it by Nappleon. The grand stipulation on his part was the renunciatioi» 
of the crown of France. In this stipulation was contained an engagement, 
that he woqld do nothing wbiah could endanger the new government of 

VOL. IV. 1^ 
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France, or disturb Ihe tranquillity of that country. Ho evidently bound 
himself to consent to every measure absolutely necessary to give effect 
to his renunciation. Now, it is too obvious to require being stated, that 
among such measures, the first,— the most important,*— that which com- 
prehended every other, consisted in the precautions necessary to prevent 
his quitting Elba, or at least to afford the most perfect security against bis 
re-appearing in France. The right of the Allied Powers to employ such 
precautions, so clearly arose from their duly, that he could not with Ihe 
least shadow of plausibility have complained of its exercise. Such a complaint 
would have been an avowal of bad faith* No unnecessary cestriclioD, 
indeed, no act of disrespect or discourtesy, would have been excusable. 
Every indispensable precaution ought to have been firmly and frankly, 
though with all possible decorum, communicated to him, after measures 
had been taken to render it impossible for him to resist or evade it. The 
residence of avowed diplomatic agents at Elba would have facilitated such 
measures; and the omission of that establishment must have arisen from a 
very puerile fear of its being thought humiliating-— if not from (what we 
should rather not believe) a mutual jealousy which made the powers of 
Europe suspect each other of intriguing with the deposed emperor. Id 
plain English, they ought to have watched him, without attempting (o 
cheat him. They are said to have done precisely the reverse. 

The government of France publicly resisted the payment of his stipulated 
pension, under the miserable pretext that they were not parties to a con- 
vention to which they owed the undisputed possession of the kingdom. 
They sequestrated his private property^ and that of his family, without any 
colour of law and justice. Considered as against him, these measures were 
odious, without being in the least degree effectual. The appearance of a 
poverty unjustly suffered by him who had yesterday commanded Ibe 
treasures of Europe, created a feeling in his favour. The success of such 
enterprises as he could execute depended entirely on his personal qualities, 
and could not be in the slightest degree affected by having or wanting thirty 
or forty . thousand pounds. Every payment of his pension received by 
Bonaparte, would have been an oath of allegiance by him to Louis XVIII. 
The impression of such circumstances on armies and mobs, is much greater 
than in reason it ought to be. Perhaps few things would have tended more 
to disenchant his character, and dispel the illusion of his superiority. And, 
on the other hand, punctual honesty towards a mortal enemy, would have 
been a great source of credit to, and a considerable mark of conscious strength 
in, the Bourbon government. Even the ground which it would naturally 
have afforded for the residence of a faithful agent at Elba, would have been 
no contemptible advantage. 

The secrets of the Congress at Vienna are not yet made known to the world. 
But there seems to be no doubt that they hesitated about executing the article 
which related to Parma ; and that (however incredible such imbecility may 
appear) they manifested an expectation of being able to persuade NapoleoD 
to remove voluntarily to a residence more safe for Europe, but fatal to all 
his own hojScs. Instead of taking such measures as would have made it 
in^possible to resist justifiable restraint, they appear to have apprised him of 
plans which must have been most alarming to him, without using a single 
previous measure of common prudence ; and in the fullest expectation that 
this man, of whose pride and ambition and impetuosity they had spoken so 
justly add so strongly, would patiently and tamely wait their pleasure, and 
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expect the. moment when they thought fit to execute their piaos. It never 
seems to have occured to them, that he might escape as an adyenturer, in 
order to ensure his not being carried away as a prisoner. 

It may be thought that the duty of watching the issues of Elba, ought to 
have been more especially performed by the French marine. But it was a 
very dangerous service to commit to them. The fidelity of the French navy, 
and especially of the Toulon fleet, to the Bourbons, was more than suspected! 
And even if it had been otherwise, it was a measure capable of making a 
very mischievous impression in France, whether it were considered as an 
act of tyrannical rigour, or as a symptom of fear. The duty could have been 
performed easily, effectually, and safely, by England alone. Can it then 
be true that our naval officers in the Mediterranean had no instructions to 
detain Bonaparte, even if they met him out at sea, clearly making for the 
French coast? It has even been said, though that be incredible and un- 
necessary, that our ships had positive orders not to stop him. Will there 
be now found a single man in Europe to say, that Porto Ferrajo ought to 
have been a day without two or three British frigates in the harbour, at the 
disposal of a constantly resident accredited agent, avowedly with the pur- 
pose of ensuring the performance of Napoleon's engagements 7^^ With this 
simple, obviously necessary, and absolutely inoffensive precaution, the es- 
cape of Napoleon, with a sufficient force to cover his landing, would have 
been literally impoasible. 

It seems, indeed, that, with this precaution, he could have escaped in no 
other manner than singly, and in a fishing-boat, even if the vigilance of the 
British resident had slumbered sufficiently to allow his escape at all. We 
shall doubtless bo told in due time why such precautions were omitted. Till 
that explanation be given — till we hear what mysterious obstacles prevented 
the adoption of measures of prudence so very obvious, the world will be- 
lieve, that all the dangers with which we are threatened, and all the evil 
which we may suffer — the new desolation which may arise from French 

* The following is an extract of a letter, published in a London news^paper, apparently by 
the friends of Sir Neil Campbell ; and we republish it here, both to illustrate the subject of 
our reasoning, and from a sense of justice to tat high character of that gallant and deserving 
officer : — 

^ From this period, until the assembling of the Congress at Vienna, Bonaparte evinced the 
greatest predilection for the constant personal presence and society of Sir Neil Campbell ; but the 
aUcussiang, §fc» of the AUied Powers^ touching his future tUuation, and the arrangements 
of the ^ Italian statesj seemed to awaken his slumbering passions, and create rUncour m 
his mind; and he evtdentiff alienated himself from the naoitt he had before cultivated with 
the British resident. Bonaparte's restlessness and dissatisfaction with his situation at Elba 
diily increased. About this time several of his relations and old friends arrived at Elba from the 
Continent; and a frequent intercourse commenced between him, Italy, &c. {via Leghorn, PIo- 
rence, &c.); and he evidently showed Sir N. Campbell that his company was ni>t so acceptable as 
formeriy. Under these, and other circumstances, which cannot at present be disclosed. 
Colonel Campbell found it expedient occasionally to visit the Continent for the purpose of being 
the better enabled to watch, ascertain, and communicate to his government, and its fuoctionaries 
on the Continent, such intngues and ramifications of Bonaparte, as mi^ht biL.carried forward, and 
which it was imposMible to do by a constant residence at Elba ; and there i« reamm to believe, 
that he did not fail to 'report, from time to time, what appeared to him deserving of noiwe, 
as well on the Continent as in Elba.^'ll is therefore to be presumed, that even ih.s exposition 
of the footing on which he was at Elba, will evince the injustice of the disgraceful language in 
which the poolie prints have indulged, in attributing to him a situation which he would have 
scorned to hold,-r-a power which he did not possess^ — ^and a negligence, which the whole tenor of 
his mifitary life most decidedly contradicts : nor will the Judgment of a discerning public ascribe to 
an insulated individual, so situated, tjie means of preventing his departure from Elba ; the signal 
for which, had Colonel Campbell Jteen on the spot, would have been his imprisonment, and con* 
sequent deprivation of all means of previous report to government. It is necessary to observe, 
that Colonel CampbelTs absence from Elba, at the time of Bonaparte's departure from it, was as 
short as possible, consistent with the performance of the public duty on which he was then em* 
ployed." ^ 

19* 
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victories — Ihe terriMe though inferior mischiefd which must ressh from 
France hieing cohqiiei'^d, if that event be possible — the wasle o£ happiness, 
of civilisation, of morals (losay nothing of blood and treasure), which mnsl 
attend tk protracted struggle, are to he ascribed to the criminal supineness, or 
the almost frantic security, of the British administration. We must not, 
therefore, wonder at the absurd reports prevalent In France, which ascribe 
to us the intention of letting loose r^apoleon to excite a civil war. AU those 
who have just fled from France describe this as the universal opinion of the 
conimon people. It will contribute somewhat to swell that torrent of pre- 
judice and antipathy against England, which have arisen from the thousand 
false and absurd rumours that have been propagated during the last twenty 
years, the particulars of which are mostly forgotten, and would be dis- 
clalnied if they were now distinctly renewed, but which have left behind, 
as their permanent effect, a general hatred of theBrkish name. This rumour, 
false as it most certainly is, cannot, alter all, be said to be the most absurd 
of popular rumotirs, or even quite so absurd as that conduct on the part oL 
statesmen for which it professes to account. It is remarliable that fbe same 
opinion is maintained, whether it be believed or not, by (he higher classes 
of Frenchmen — by the Royalists, notwithstanding the gratitude of the King 
to England, and his hopes from her in future — and by I^apoleoni^ts, though 
it may seem strange that they should thus derive, from so impure a source, 
the event which has completely fulfilled theic wishes. But both these par- 
ties guard their speculations by the salvo, that* the English Government 
ventured on this Machiavelian expedient, only because they thought tbi* 
success and restoration of Napoleon to be impossible ; and that the only con- 
sequence of it would be a civil war, sufficient to exhaust the strength, and 
to crush the rival industry, of France. In the mean time, it is said that Ibe 
Netherlands, would be secure from an invasion which Louis XVIII. him- 
self must have attempted as soon as he ceased to fear his .own array more 
than foreign states. The union between Belgium and fiolland would have 
had time to consolidate ; and the Congress of Vienna would have pcoceeded 
in their partitions, undisturbed even by those feeble remonstrances, which 
a decent regard to the safety, if not to the glory of France, must have ex- 
torted from the weakest monarch ; — ^so extravagant are the opinions to which 
the apparently incomprehensible negligence of the British administration 
has given currency. 

The causes which produced the restoration of Bonaparte must be chiefly 
referable to the condition and character of the French people, — to (he ad- 
ministration of the French government, — to the example of other restored 
governments, — and, most of all, though not as many think, exclusively, to 
the state of the French army; — to say nothing, for the present, of the po- 
licy of the Congress at Vienna, which as it affects the present and future si- 
tuation of all Europe, requires a separate and a very extensive discussion; 
though it cannot be doubted, that, except the military spirit, it was the 
most powerful agent in subverting the throne of the Bourbons. 

On each of these subjects we shall throw out a few reflexions, which it 
would be presumptuous to publish if they were not the result ot some tbou^t 
and observation, but which it would, in our estimate of things, be pusilia- 
nimous to suppress from any fear of the disadvantages of haste in mere writ- 
ing. To appreciate the effects of the French Revolution on the people 
of France, is an undertaking for which no man now alive has sufficient ma- 
terials, or sufficient impartiality, even if lie had sufficient ability. It is a 
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task from wMch Tacitus and Machkiyel would have shrunk ; and to which 
the Htlfe pamphleteers who speak oh it with dogmatism, prove themselves 
so unequal hy their presumption, that men of sense do not wait for the ad- 
ditional proof which is always amply furnished by their performances. 

The French Revolution was a destruction of great abuses, executed with 
much violence, injustice, and inhumanity. The destruction of abuse is, in 
itself and for so much, a good. Injustice and inhumanity would cease (o 
be vices if they were n(^ productive of great mischief to society« This i& a 
mostperplexing account to balance. . . 

As applied for instanceto the cultivators and cultivation of France, there 
seems no reason to doubt the unanimous testimony of all travellers and ob-- 
server^y that agriculture has advanced, and that the condition of the agricul- 
tural populalfon has been sensibly improved. M. De la Place calculates 
agricultural produce to have increased one fifth during the last twenty-five 
years. M. Guvier, an unprejudiced and di^paussionate man, rather friendly 
than adverse to much of what the Revolution destroyed, and who, in his 
frequent journeys through France, surveyed the country with the eyes of a 
naturalist and a pohtician, bears the most decisive testimony to-thesamege- 
neral result. M. Candolles, a very able and enlightened Genevese, who is 
Professor of Botany at MontpeUier, is preparing for the press the fruit of 
several years devoted to the survey of French cultivation, in which we are 
promised the detailed proofs of its progress. The apprehensions lately en- 
tertained hy ih6 landed interest of England, and countenanced by no less *n 
authority than that of Mr. Malthus, that France as a permanent exporter of 
com would supply our market, and drive our inf6rk)r lands out of cultiva- 
tton, though we consider them as extremely unreasonable, must be allowed 
to be oCsome weight in this question. No such dread of the rivalship of 
French corn growers was ever felt or affected in this country in former 
limes. Lastly, the evidence of Mr. Birkbeck, an independant thinker, a 
shrewd observer, and an experienced farmer, though his journey was rapid, 
and though he perhaps wished to find beneiils resulting from the Revolu- 
tion, must be allowed to be of high vjilue. 

" Monipeiiier, Aug, 18.— From Dieppe to this place, we haire seen acarceljr a working animal 
whoite condition Wan not excellent ; — oxen, hordes, and now mules and. asses, fat and well looking, 
but not pampere<t This looks like prosperity. And wlieti f add, that we ha?e not seen among 
Che labouring people one such famished, worn out, wretched object as. may be met with in eyery 
parish of England,*—! had. almost said on every farm. This, in a country so poonlous, so entirely 
agricultural, denotes real prosperity. Again, from Dieppe to this place, I could not easily point 
oui an acre of waste^a spot of land that is not industriously cultivated, though not always weU, 
according to our notions. France, sp peopled, so cuUivated, moderately taxed, without paper 
money, without liihos, without poor-rates, almost without poor, with excellent roads in every di- 
rection, and owerflowing with corn, wine, and OiLmust b^and really is a rich country. 

" Aug, 19. Waited on M. , for whom we had letters. He is l^etter informed probably than 

any other man on, the actual state of the kingdom ; having been occupied for a series of years, under 




lion we have collected. 



• The author seems to be aware that he was visited by a propensity to exaggerate, which easUy 
beseU careless and animated writers. Bat, even if it were literally correct, it would not m the 
least shake the certain truth, that the condition of the people of England is superior to that of all 
other natioM. From our populousness, our lib«rt;« our weaUh, and particuUrly from our nuxed 
character as an agricultural and manufacturing nation, our industry is much more adventurous and, 
ambilious, than that of any other people. Greater objects are aimed at-rgreater failures naust ne- 
cessarilv occur. Some examples of greater distress than is elsewhere to be seen may therefore na- 
tnralty be expected. But the general condition of a people, whose faculties are roused to the 
highest pitch of enterprise. and energy, must be more desirable. 
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•• hi, Th« lubourinc obff , fonwrly Um poer, are now rfch, • in oontrttiepoe of the oatioml io* 
iMini bavfOff bora foU in Mnali aUoimenti, at f ery low rates ; and with the iDdali^eBoe of Ave jean 
for completing the pajrment. Thut, there are few labouren or domestic servanta who are not pro- 
prietors of land. 

** 2d, By the re? ohition, CTery oppression on agricnUure was done away ; tubes, game kiws, cor* 
f <e«, &o. &e. . . * . , J 

** 34, Since that time, mach new land has been brought into cultivation, and none of ibe old 
abandoned. 

cropn 
bandry 

We cannot resUt the temptalion to copy here, though' out of place, the 
account which this discerning iarmer gives of the first impression made upon 
his mind by the people of France. 

** There is more appearanee of enjoy rnvnt, and less of positiTe sviTeriog, than I ever bebekS be- 
fore, or had any oonceptian of f but it is not the sort of enjoyment which suits my habits. What a 
pains- taking, unforiifnate race are we,— sq busy about lirinff, fhat we really hate not time to live. 
Our recreations hate §o maoh rice in them, that serious folks hare imagined it impossible to be 
both merry and wise. The people litre, Ihouah infiniiely behind ui in ike accommodaUotu oJl\fe, 
seem to be as much our superiors in the art of living,^ — P. 5. 

We have no time to point out the exaggeration and mistake, mixed with 
the truth, which this short passage conveys, in so striking a manner. They 
must be allowed to amount at least to the average sacrifice of accuracy to 
vivacity, which is required io the manufacture of pointed sentences. 

The first impression made on the mind of Mr. Scott, on nis landing at the 
same port of Dieppe, is very curious from its relation to those terrible oveots, 
which it was impossible for him to foresee, and is in itself characteristic of 
the powers and habits of mind which distinguish that eloquent and phi- 
losophical traveller. It is less marked than most other passages of the vo- 
lume, by that enthusiasm for English manners and institutions, at which 
only the vulgar can wonder in the Editor of what is called an Opposition 
Journal ; and by that severe and indignant invective against the vices, and 
even the frailties, of the French nation, which sometimes more resembles 
the language of a moral satirist, than that of an estimator of national cha- 
racter. 

** But ttie most imprefsife feature of the crowd before us, and that which oMst stmck ns with a 
sense of oovelt/ and of interest, was its military aspect. Almost every man had some indication 
of the militar]|r profession about hit mrspn, sufficient to denote that he had been en^^aged in war; 
at the same time, there was a self-willeoj variety in the dress of each, which had a very uopteasaat 
effect, inasmnch at it prevented us from recognising that itamptd asturamce eflegiiimacf as 
an armed forcei which is impressed on the aspect of British troops. We could scarcely imafcioe. 
that the dark-Tisaaed beings, some in long, loose great coats, some in jackets, some in cooked 
hats, some in round ones, some in caps, who darted at ns keen looks of a very over-cbuded cut, 
had ever belonged to regiments, steady, controlled and lawful ;^they seemed, rather, the (mvarnf 
of hroken-np gangs, brave, dexterous, and fteree, but unprincipled and unrestrained. Much of 
this irregularity and angriness of appearance waMdoubtFess occasioned by the great 'dinbandoieol 
of the army that had just taken place. The diibanded had no call to observe the nicetios of mi- 
litary disaplinc, although they still retained such part/iof their military uniform aa they found con- 
venient. They had «not then either pumuits to occupy their time, or even prospects to keep op 
their hopes; they still lounged about in idleness, altl)ougn their pay had been stopped ; and di^aap- 
pointment and necessity threw into their faces an expression deeper than that of irrilatioo,— ep- 
proachin^r, in fact, to the indications of indiscriminate and inveterate hatred. IVy carried 
about with them In their air the branded charaoteristiea of forlorn men, whpse iotcrastii and 
habits opposed them to the peace of mi^okind ;— men who would ory with the d^a peiaiie Coo- 
HUince,^-- 

« *w» «* *W'arl war! no peace! peace it to me a toar!**^^Kisu Jckn. 




tion 
not 



word rtcA continues to denote what it does at present.— (Aorr who ar^ richer than meel ouUrs, 
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Whatever may have been the benefits conferred by the Revolution on 
the cuhivators, supposing them to have been more questionable than they. 
appear to have been, it is at all events obvious, that the division of con- 
fiscated land among the peasantry, must have given that body an interest 
and a pride in the maintenance of the order oc disorder which that Re- 
volution had produced. All confiscation is unjust. The French confiscation, 
being the most extensive, is the most abominable example of that species of 
legal robbery. But we speak only of its political effects on the temper of. 
the peasantry. These effects are by no means confined to those who had 
become proprietors. The promotion of many inspired all with pride The 
whole class was raised in self-importance by the proprietary dignity acquired 
by numerous individuals. Nor must it be supposed that the apprehensions 
of such a rabble of ignorant owners, who had acquired their ownerships by 
means of which their own conscience would distrust the fairness, were to be 
proportioned to the reasonable probabilifies of danger. The alarms of a 
muUitade for objects very valuable to them are always extravagantly beyond 
the degree of the risk, especially when they are strengthened by any sense, 
however faint and indistinct, of injustice, which, by the immutable laws of 
human nature, stamps every possession which suggests it with a mark of 
insecurity. It is a panic fear ; — one of those fears which are so rapidly 
spread and so violently exaggerated by sympathy , that the lively fancy of the 
ancients represented them as inflicted by a superior power. 

Exemption from manorial rights and feudal services was not merely, nor 
perhaps principally, considered by the French farmers as a relief from op- 
pression. They were connected with the exulting recollections of deliverance 
from a yoke, of a triumph over superiors, aided even by the remembrance 
of licenUousness with which they had exercised their saturnalian privileges 
in the first moments of their short and ambiguous liberty. They recollected 
these distinctions as an emancipation of their caste. The interest, the pride, 
the resentment, and the fear had a great tendency to make the maintenance 
of these changes a point of honour among the whole peasantry of France. 
On this subject, perhaps, they were likely to acquire that jealousy and 
susceptibility which the dispersed population of the country rarely exhibit, 
unless when their religion, or their national pride, or their ancient usages, 
are violently attacked. The only security for these objects would appear to 
them to be, a Government arising, like their own properly and privileges, 
out of the Revolution. 

We are far from commending these sentiments, and still farther from 
confounding them with the spirit of liberty. If the forms of a free oon-< 
stitution could have been preserved under a counter-revolutionary govern- 
ment, perhaps these hostile dispositions of the peasants and new proprietors 
against such a government, might have been gradually mitigated and sub- 
dued into one of the auxiliaries of freedom. But, in the present slate oC 
France, there are unhappily no elements of such combinations. There is 
no such class as landed gentry, — no great proprietors resident on their estates, 
— consequently no leaders of this dispersed population, to give them per-r 
manent influence on the public counsels, to animate their general sluggish- 
ness, or to restrain Iheii* occasional violence. In such a stale they must, ia. 
general, be inert; — in particular matters which touch their own prejudices 
and supposed interest, unreasonable and irresistible. The extreme sub- 
division of landed properly might, under some circumstances, be favourable 
to a democratical government. Under a limited monarchy it is destructive 
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of liberty, because it annihilates Uie strorfgest bulwarig against tbe power 
of the crown. Having no body of great proprietors, it delivers the moilirrch 
from all regular and constant restraint, and from every appfebensfon but 
that of an inconstant and often servile populace. Wherever it is liot the 
companion of democracy, it naturally tends to produce despOtistn ; and, 
melancholy as the conclusion is, it seems too probable tliat the presemt slate 
of property and prejudice among the larger part of the people of Franee, 
rather disp6ses them towards a despotism deriving fts sole tifl6 from the 
Revolution, and interested in maintaining the system of society whidi it has 
established, and armed with that tyrannical power which may be necessary 
for its maintenance. 

Observations of a somewhat similar nature are applicable io other classes of 
the French population. Many of the tradesmen and merchants, a#Well as 
of the numerous bodies of commissaries and contractors, grown ricli by 
war, had become landed proprietSrs. These classes in general had partici- 
pated in the early movements of the Revolution. They had indeed generally 
shrunk from its horrors-^but they had associated their pride, their qufet, 
almost their moral' character to its success, by the extensive purchases^f 
confiscated land, made by many of their number. These feelingi^ wefre not 
to be satisfied by any assurances, however solemn and repeated, or however 
sincere, that the sales of national property were to be inviolable. The-neees- 
sity of such assurance continually reminded them of the odiouSnes^ of their 
acquisitions, and of the light in which the acquirers were considered by the 
Government. Their property was to be spared as an evil, incorrigilMe from 
Its magnitude. What they must have desired, was a government from 
whom no such assurances could have been necessary. 

The middle classes in cities were precisely those who had been formerly 
humbled, mortified, and eiasperated by the privileges of the nobility — for 
whom the Revolution was a triumph over those who, in the daOy inter- 
course of life, treated them with constant disdain, and whoni that Revolu- 
tion raised to the vacant place of these deposed chiefs. The vanity of that 
numerous, intelligent, and active part of the community, merchants, bank* 
ers, manufacturers, tradesmen, lawyers, attorneys, physicians, iargeons, 
artists, actprs, men of letters, had been humbled by the monarchy, tad had 
triumphed in the Revolution. They rushed into the stations which the 
gentry, emigrant, beggared, or proscribed, could no longer fill. The whole 
government fell into their hands. 

Bonaparte's nobility was an institution framed to secure the triumph of 
all these vanities, and to provide against the possibility of a second humilH 
alien. It was a body composed of the revolutionary aristocracy, with some 
of the ancient nobility, either rewarded for their services to the Keroluflon 
by its highest dignities, or compelled to lend lustre to it by accepting lis se- 
condary ranks, with titles inferior to their own, and with many lawyers, 
men of letters, merchants, physicians, etc. who often receive inferior marks 
of honour in JEngland, but whom the ancient system of the French mo- 
narchy rigorously excluded from such distinctions. The military principle 
predominated ; not only from the nature of the goyertiment, but because 
military distinction was the purest that was earned during the revolution. The 
Legion of Honour spread the same principle through the whole army, which 
probably contained six and thirty thousand out of the forty thousand who 
composed the order. The whole of these institutions was an array of new 
vanities against old vanities. The vanity of the former rofurters was em- 
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bodied against the vamity of the former nobility. The new knigjhts and 
nobles were daily reminded by their badges, or titles, of their interest to 
resist the rerestablishmentof a system vfhich Would have perpetuated their 
hunuliatioB. The real operation of these causes was Tisible during the 
short reign of Louis XVIII. Military men, indeed, had the courage to 
display their decorations, and to avow their titles. But ah gentlemen re- 
nounced them on their own part, and laughed at them in others. Most 
civilians were ashamed, or afraid to use their new names of dignity. They 
were couTeyed, if at all, in a subdued roice, almost in a whisper. They 
were considered as extremely unfashionable and vulgar. Talleyrand re^ ' 
nouneed his title of Prince of Benevenle ; and Massena'iS resumption of his 
dignity of Priiice was regarded as an act of audacity, if not of intentiotial 
defiance. 

From these middle classes were chosen another body, who were neces- 
sarily attached to the revolutionary government— *the immense body of cftil 
officers who were placed in all the countries, directly or indirectly, subject 
to France; in Italy, in Germany, in Poland, in Holland, in the Nether- 
lands, for the purposes of administration of fiDance, and Of Ute to enforce 
the vain prohibition of commerce with England. These were- all thrown 
back on France by the peace. They had no hope of employment. Their 
gratitude, their resentment, and their expectations, bound them to the for- 
tune of Napoleon. 

The nomher of persons in France interested directly or indirectly in the 
sale of confiscated property by original purchase, by some part in the suc- 
cessive transfers by mortgage or by expectancy, has been computed to be 
ten millions. Thti must be a great exa^eration : but one half of that number 
would be more than sufficient to give colour to the general sentiment. 
Though the lands of the chufch and the crown were never regarded in the 
same invidious light with those of private owners, yet the whole mass of 
confi^ation was held together by its revolutionary origin : the possessors of 
the most odiotis part were considered as the outposts and advanced 'guards 
of the rest. The purchasers of small lots were peasants. Those of cdnst- 
derable estates were the better classes of the inhabitants of cities. Yet, in 
spite of the powerful causes which attached these last to the Revolution, it is 
certain that among the classes called ** La bonne bourgeoisie'* are to be 
found the greatest number of those who approved the restoration of the 
Bourbons as the means of security and quiet. They were weary of revo- 
lution, and they dreaded confusion. But they are inert and timid, and 
almost aa little qualified to defend a throne as they are disposed to overthrow 
it. Untotunaiely, their voice, of great weight in the administration of 
regular ^vemment^, is scarcely heard in convulsions. They are destined 
to sloop to the bold ;— too often, though with vain sorrow and indignation, 
to crouch under the yoke of the guilty and the desperate. 

The populace of greit tiQ^wns (a most important coilstituent part of a free 
community, when the uniori of liberal institutions, with a vigorous autho- 
rity, provides both a vent for their sentiments, and a curb on their violence) 
have, throughout the FVeneh Revolution, showed* at once all the varieties 
and cfxcesses of plebeian passions, and all the peculiarities of the French na- 
tional cimi'acler in their most exaggerated state. The love of show, or of 
change — ^tfce rage fbr liberty or slavery, for war or for peace, soon wearing 
iteeif out into disgust and weariness — the idolatrous worship of demagogues, 
soon abandoned, and at last cruelly persecuted — the envy of wealth, or the 
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servile homage paid to it :— all these, in every age, in everv piaee, from 
Athens to Paris, have characterised a populace not educated hy habits of 
reverence for the laws, or bound by ties of character and palpable interest 
to the other classes of a free commonwealth. When the Parisian mobs 
were restrained by a strong government, and compelled lo renounce their 
democratic orgies, they became proad of conquest — ^proad of the splendour 
of their despotism — ^proud of the magnificence of its exhibitions and its mo- 
numents. Men may be so brulalised as to be proud of their chains. That 
sort of interest in public concerns, which the poor, in their intervals of idle- 
ness, and especially when they are met together, feel perhaps more stron^y 
than other classes more constantly occupied with prudential cares, over- 
flowed into new channels. They applauded a general or a tyrant, as f hey 
had applauded Robespierre^ and worshipped Marat. They applauded the 
triumphal entry of a foreign army within their walls as a grand show ; and 
Ihey huzzaed the victorious Sovereigns, as they would have cdehraled the 
triumph of a French general . The return of the Bourbons was a novelty . 
and a sight which, as such, might amuse them for a day. But the esta- 
blishment of a pacific and frugal government, with an infirm monarch and 
a gloomy court, without sights or donatives, and the cessation of the gigantic 
works constructed to adorn Paris, were sure enough to alienate the Parisian 
populace. There was neither vigour to overawe them, nor brilliancy (o 
intoxicate them, nor foreign enterprise to divert their attentioib 

Among the separate parties into which every people is divided, the Pro- 
testants are to be regarded as a body of no small importance in France. 
Their numbers were rated at between two ^nd three millions : but tbetr 
importance was not lo be estimated by their numerical strength. Their 
identity of interest, their habits of concert, their common wrongs and re- 
sentments, gave them far more strength than a much larger number of a 
secure, lazy, • and dispirited majority. It was, generally speaking, im- 
possible that French Protestants should wish well totbefamily of Louis SLIV., 
peculiarly supported by the Cbatholic party. The lenity with which they 
bad long been treated, was ascribed more to the liberality of the age than 
of the Government* Till the year 1788, even their marriages and their in- 
heritances depended more upon the connivance of the tribunals, than upon 
the sanction of the law. The petty vexations, and ineffectual persecotion of 
systematic exclusion from public offices, and the consequent degradatioo 
of llieir body in public opinion, long survived the detestable but eflectoal 
persecution which had been carried on by missionary dragoons, and which 
benevolently left them tlie choice to be hypocrites, or exiles, oi* gslley- 
slaves. The Revolution first gave them a secure and effective equality with 
the Catholics, and a real admisrion into civil office* It is to be ieared that 
they may have sometimes exulted over the suflerings of the Catholie Churcli. 
and thereby contracted some part of the depravity of their ancient per* 
secutors. But it cannot be doubted that they were'generally attached to the 
Revolution, and to governments founded on it. 

The same observations may be applied, without repetition, to other sedi 
of Dissidents. Of all the lessons of history, th^e is none more evideot is 
itself, and more uniformly ne^ected by governments, than that persecotions, 
disabilities, exclusions, all systematic wrong to great bodies of citizens, are 
sooner or later punished ; though the punishment often tails on individuah 
who are not only innocent, but who may have the merit of labouring to 
repair Uie wrong. 
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The Yoluntary associations who have led or influenced the people during 
he Revolution, are a very material object in a review like the present. The 
^ery numerous body who, as Jacobins orTerrorislSy had participated in the 
itrocities of 1793 and 1794^ had, in the exercise o£ tyranny, sufficiently un^ 
learned the crude notions of liberty with which they had set out. But they 
ill required a government established on revolutionary foundations. They 
i\\ took refuge under Bonaparte's authority. The more base accepted clan-* 
Jestine pensions or insignificant place. Barr^re wrote slavish paragraphs 
it Paris. Tallien was provided for by an obscure or a nominal consulship 
in Spain. Fouch6, who conducted this part of the system, thought the re-^ 
nioval of an active Jacobin to a province cheaply purchased by five hundred 
a year. Foudii6 himself, one of the most atrocious of the Terrorists, had 
been gradually formed into a good administrator under a civilised despotism ^ 
regardless indeed of forms, but paying eonsiderable respect to the substance, 
and especially to the appearance of justice; never shrinking from what was^ 
necessary to crush a formidable enemy, but carefully avoiding wanton 
cruelty and unnecessary evil. His administration, during theearlierand better 
part c^ Napoleon's government, had so much repaired the faults of his 
former life, that the appointment of Savary to the police was one of the most 
alarming acts of the internal policy during the violent period which followed 
the invasion of Spain. At the head of this sort of persons, not indeed in 
guilt, but in the conspicuous nature of the act in which they had particip- 
ated, were the Regicides. The execution of Louis XVI., being both unjust 
and illegal, was unquestionably an atrocious murder. But it would argue 
great bigotry and iterance of human nature, ndt to be aware, that many 
who took a share in it must have vieved it in a directly opposite light. Mr. 
Hume himself, with all his passion for monarchy, admits that Cromwell 
probably considered his share in the death of Charles I. as one of his most 
distinguished merits. Some of those who voted the death of Lours XVI. have 
proved that they acted only from erroneaus" judgment, by the decisive evi- 
dence of a virtuous life. One of them perished in Guiana, the victim of an 
attempt to restore the royal family. 

But though amotig the hundreds who voted for the death of that un- 
fortunate prince, there might be seen every shade of morality, from the 
blackest depravity to the nery confines of purity,-*-at leasl in sentiment,— 
it was impossible that any of them could be contemplated without horror 
by the brothers and daughter of the murdered monarch : nor would it be 
less vain to expect that the objects of this hatred should fail to support those 
revolutionary authorities, which secufed them from punishment, which 
covered them from contempt by station and opulence, and which compelled 
the monarchs of Europe to receive them into their palaces as ambassadors. 
They might be — the far grater part of them certainly had become, in-^ 
different to liberty, — ^perhaps partial to that exercise of unlimited power to 
which they had bcjen accustomed under what they called a free government* 
But they could not be indifferent in their dislike of a government, under 
which their very best condition was that of pardoned criminals, whose cri^ 
minality was the more odious on account of the sad necessity which made 
it pardoned. All the terrorists, and alniost all the regicides, had accord- 
ingly accepted emoluments and honours from Napoleon, and were eager 
to support his authority as a revolutionary despotism, strong enough to 
protect them from general unpopularity, and to ensure them against the 
vengeance or the humiliating mercy of a Bourbon government. 
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Another parly of revolutionists had commiUed great errors ra the beginning, 
wliich co-operated with the atternaCe obstinacy and feebl^eness of iSie counter- 
revolutionists, to produce ali the evils which we feel and fear, whieh can 
only be excused by their own inexperience in legislation, and by the pre— 
valeoceof erroneous opinions at that period, throughout the mosC enlightened 
pafft of Europe. These were (he best leaders of the Constituent Assembly, 
who never relinquished ttie cAise of liberty, nor disgraced it by submissions 
to tyranny, or participation in fiiHt. 

The best representative of thts smaH class is M. de la Fayetle,' a man of 
the purest honour in private life, who has devoted himself to the defence of 
libertytrom hi^ earliest youth. He may have committed some mistakes 
in opinion ; but his heart has always been worthy of the friend of Washington 
and of Fox. In due time the world will see how victoriously he refutes the 
charges against him of misoondudt towards the Royal Family, when the 
palace of Versailles was attacked by the mob, and when the King escaped 
to Yarennes. Having hazarded his life to preserve Louis XVI. , he was im- 
prisoned in various dimgeons, by powers who at ihe same time released 
regicides. His wife fell a victim to her coniugal heroism. Ris Hberty was 
obtained by Bonaparte, who paid court to him during the short period of 
apparent liberality and moderation which opened his political career. M. de 
b Fayette i^epoid hkn by blthf ul conosei ; and when he saw his rapid strides 
towards arbitrary power, he termins^ all correspondence with him, by a 
letter, which breathes the calm dignity of constant and intrepid virtue. In 
the choice of evils, he considpred the prejudices of the court and the nobility 
as more capable of being reconciled with liberty, than the power of an army. 
After a long absence from courts, he appeared at the levee of Monsieur, oa 
hJs entry into Paris; and was received with a slight, — not justiQed by hu 
character, nor by his rank— mor6 important than eharaMer in the estimate 
of palaces. He returned to his retirement, far from courts or conspiracies, 
with a reputation of parity and firmness' which, if ft had been less rare 
among French leaders, Would have secured the liberty of that great nation, 
and plaoed her fame on better foundations Chan those of mere military 
geniud and success. • 

This party, whose principles are decisively. ftrvouraMe to » limited mo- 
narchy, and indeed to the general outlines of* the institutibos of Great 
Britain, had some strength among the reaaoners of the capital, but repre- 
sented no interost and no opinion in the country at large. Whatever po- 
polarity they latterly appeared to possess, ar6se but too probably from the 
momentary, concurrence, in oppesttion lo the aourt, of those who were 
really their most irreconcilable enemies,-^the discoatonted Revolutionists 
and concealed Napoleonists* During the late skert pause of restriction on 
the press, they availed themselves of the half liberty of publication which 
then existed, to employ the only arms in which they were formidable— 
tliose of argument and eloquence. The pamphlets of W. Beigamin Constant 
were by far the most distinguished of those which they produced ; and be 
may be considered as the literary representative of a party, which their ene- 
mies, as well as their friends, called the Liberal ; who were .hostile to 
Bonaparte and to military power ; friendly to the generad principles of the 
constRution established by Louis XYIII., though disapproving some of its 
parts, and seriously distrusting the spirit in which it was executed, and the 
maxims prevalent at Court. M . Constant, who had been expelled from lia^ 
Tribuqat, and in effect exiled from France by Bonapnrte, began an attack 
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9n hiBi tefore dhe illlies had crossed the Rhine, aod^^ontiniied il (IH after his 
march from Lyons. He lis unquestionably the first political writer of the 
Cootkiefil, and ajiparentiyilihe ablest man in France. His first Essay, that 
on ^* Conquest/' is a most ingeoioos developement of the principle, that a 
system of war aed conquest, suitable to the coniHtion of fiarbadans, is so 
much at variafioe with the habits and pursuits of civilised, cooiniercial, and 
luxurious nations, that it cannot be long-lived in such an age as ours. If 
the position be limited to those rapid and extensive conquests which tend 
towards universal Monarchy,— ^nd if the tendency itf human aiSaiiv to resist 
them be stated only as of great force, and almost sure within no long time 
of ebeoking Hhoir progress, the doctrine of M. Constant will be generally 
adLuowledged te be true. With the comprehensive yiews and the brilliant 
ipoi^aocy 0f Alontesquiieu, he unites some of the defects of that gr^at writer. 
Like him, his mind is too isystematical for the irregular variety of humap 
afTairg; and he sacriQces too many of those exoeptions and limitations, 
which political reasonings require, to the pointed sentences which compose 
his nervous and brilliant style. His answer to the Abb6 Montesquieu's 
foolish i^ao of restricting the press, is a model of polemical politics, uniting 
English solidity and strength with French urbanity. His ^act on ministerisft 
responsibility, with some errors (though surprisingly few) on 'English de^- 
tails, is an admiraUe discussion of one of the most important institutions of 
a free government ; and, though founded on £n^ish practice, would con- 
vey instruction to most of those who have best studied tiie English constitu- 
tion. We have said .thus mudi of these masterly productions, because we 
consider them as the only specimens of the Parisian press, diuring its semi- 
emancipatioo, which deserve the attention of political philosophers, and of 
Ike friends df true liberty in all countries. In tifties of more calm, we 
should have thought a fuller account of their contents, and a free discussion 
of their faults, due to the eminent afoihiies of the author. At present we 
mention them, chiefly because they exhibit, pretty fairly, the opinions of 
the liberal party in that country. 

But not to dwell longer on this little fraternity, who are too enlightened ^ 
aad conscientious to be of importance in the shocks of faction, and of whom 
we have spoken more from esteem for their character, than from an opinion 
of their political influence, it will be already apparent to our readers, that 
many of the most numerous and guiding classes in the n^wly arranged com- 
munity of France, were bound, by strong ties of interest and pride, to a re-* 
volutionary government, however little they might be qualified or sincerely 
disposed for a free constitution, which they struggled to confound with the 
former ; that these dispositions among the civil classes formed one great 
source of danger to the administration of the Bourbons, and that they now 
constitute a material part of the strength of Napc^eon. To them he appeals 
in his proclamations, when he speaks of ''a new dynasty founded on the 
same bases with the new interests and new institutions which owe their rise 
to the Revolution." To them he appeals, though more covertly, in his 
professions of zeal for the dignity of the people, and of hostility to feudal no* 
bility, lad monarchy by Divine right. 

It is natural to enquire how the conscription, and the prodigious ex-^ 
penditure of human life in the campaigns of Spain and Russia, were not of 
themselves fitiffkient to make the government of Napoleon detested by the 
great majority of the French people. But it is a very melancholy truth, 
that the body of a people may be gradually so habituated to war, that their 
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liabits aad expectations may be at last so adapted to its demand for men, 
and its waste of life, that they become almost insensible to its evils, and 
may require long discipline to re-inspire them with a relish for the bles- 
sings of peace, and a capacity for the virtues of industry. The complaini 
is least when the evil is greatest. It is as difficult to teach such a people the 
value of peace, as it would be to reclaim a drunkard, or to subject a robber 
to patient labour. 

A conscription is, under pretence of equality, the most onegual of all laws, 
—because it assumes that military service is equally easy to all classes and 
ranks of men. Accordingly, it always produces pecunhiry commutation 
by the sedentary and educated classes. To them in many of the towns of 
France it was an oppressive and grievous tax. But to the majority of the 
people, afways accustomed to miHlary service, the life of a soldier became 
perhaps more agreeable than any other. Families even considered it as a 
means of provision for their children ; each parent labouring to persuade 
himself that his children would be among those who should have the for- 
tune to survive. Long and constant wars created a regular demand for 
men to which the principle of population adapted itself. An army which 
had conquered and plundered Europe, and in which a private soldier might 
reasonably enough hope to be a marshal or a prince, had more allnremenU, 
and not more repulsive qualities, than many of those odious, disgusting, 
unwholesome, or perilous occupations, which in the common course of sfh 
ciety are always amply supplied. The habit of war unfortunately per- 
petuates itself. And this moral effect is a far greater evil than the mere 
destruction of life. Whatever may be the justness of these speculatioos, 
certain it is, that the travellers who lately visited France neither found ihe 
conscription so unpopular, nor the decay of male population so perceptible, 
as plausible and confident statements had led them to expect. 

It is probable, that among the majority of the French (excluding the 
army ), the restored Bourbons gained less popularity by abolishing the con- 
scription, than they lost by the cession of all the conquests of France. This 
fact affords a most important warning of the tremendous dangers to which 
civilised nations expose their characters by long war. To say that liborly 
cannot survive it, is saying little. Liberty is one of the luxuries which only 
a few nations seem destined to enjoy, and they only for a short period. It 
is not only fatal to the refinements and ornaments of civilized life ; its loog 
continuance must inevitably destroy even that degree (moderate as it is] of 
order and security which prevails even in the pure monarchies of Europe, 
and distinguishes them above all other societies ancient or modem. 
It is vain to invei^ against the people of France for delighting in war, for 
exulting in conquest, and for being exasperated and mortified by renouncios 
those vast acquisitions. These deplorable consequences arise from an excP5e; 
of the noblest and most necessary principles in the character of a nation, 
^acted upon by habits of arms, and ** cursed with every granted prayer/ 
during years of victory and conquest. No nation could endure such a trial. 
Boubtl^ those nations who have the most liberty, the most intelligence, 
the most virtue, — ^who possess in the highest degree all the constitoeotis of 
the most perfect civilisation, — will resist it the longest. But, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves : — long war renders all these blessing impossible. It dis- 
solves all the civil and pacific virtues — ^it leaves no calm for the cultivation 
of reason — and by substituting attachment to leaders instead of reverence 
for laws, it destroys liberty, th« parent of intelligence and of virtue. 
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The French revolutioQ has strongly confirmed the lesson taught by the 
history of all ages, that while politicali divisions excite the activity of genius, 
and teach honour in enmity, as well as fidelity in attachment, the excess of 
civil confusion and convulsion produces diametrically opposite effects, — 
subjects society to force, iastead of mind, — renders its distinctions the prey 
of boldness and atrocity, instead of being the prize of talent, — ^and con- 
centrates the thoughts and feelings of every individual upon himself, his own 
sufferings and fears. Whatever beginnings of such an unhappy state may 
be observed in France,--^whatever tendency it may have had to dispose the 
people to a light transfer of allegiance, and an unilistiQguishiiig profession 
of attachment, — it is more useful to consider them as the results of these 
general causes, than as vices peculiar .to that great nation. 

To this we must add, before we conclude our cursory survey, that frequent 
changes of government, however, arising promote adi^sition to acquiesce 
10 change. No people can long preserve the enthusiasm which first impels 
them to take an active part in change. Its frequency at last teaches them 
patiently to boar it. They become indifferent to governments and sove- 
reigns* They are sppetators of revolutions, instead of actors in them. They 
are a pfey to be fought for by the har(ly and bold^ and are generally 
disposed of by an army. In this state of things, revolutions become blood- 
less — not from the humanity, but from die indifference of a people. Per- 
haps ii lonay be .true, though it will appear paradoxical to many, that such 
revolulions 3^3 those of £ngland and America,'.oonducted with such a regard 
for moderation and humanity, and ^ven with such respect for established 
authorities and institutions, independent of their necessity for the preserv- 
ation of liberty, may even have a tendency to strengthen, instead of 
weakening, the frame of the commonwealth. The example of reverence 
for justice — of caution in touching ancient institutions — of not innovating, 
beyond the necessities of the case, even in a season of violence and anger — 
may impress on the minds of men -those conservative principles of society 
more deeply and strongly than the most uninterrupted observation of them 
in the ordinary course of quiet and regular government. 

We have no time to say much at present on the remaining divisions of 
this great subject* Wise administration, in the situation of Louis XVI II., 
was so extremely arduous a task that the consideration of his misfortunes 
is not necessary to repress all propensity to severe censure. The restoration 
of the French monarchy w^as impossible. Its elements were destroyed. No 
proprietary nobijity^ — ^no opulent church — no judiciary bodies — no army. 
Twenty-five years had destroyed and produced more than several centuries 
usually do. The King of France could not be restored. A Bourbon prince 
was placed at the head of revolutionised France. It was not merely a 
loose stone in the edifice-^it was a case of repulsion between the government 
and all the elements of society. 

It is difficult to determine whether any prudent could have averted 
the catastrophe. In justice it ought to be allowed that more civil liberty 
was enjoyed during these ten months than during any period of French 
history. There were no arbitrary imprisonments — not above one or two 
feeble attempts to exile obnoxious men to their country houses. Once, or 
perhaps twice, during the revolution, there had been more political liberty 
— more freedom of the press — more real debate in the legislative assemblies. 
But ia those tumultuous times there was no tranquillity— no security of per- 
son and property. 
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Thfi king aod Ibe cotart could not indeed love liberty— 4ew courts do ; and 
they had much more excuse than most others for hating it. It was obvious 
that ,his policy consisted in connecting himself with the purest part of the 
xevokitionists---in seeing only in the revolutions the abuses which it hail 
destroyed — in J^eeping out of sight those claims which conveyed too obvious 
a coodenanation of it— in conquering his most natural and justifiable repug- 
nance to individuals, when the display of such a repugnance produced or 
confirmed the alienation of numerous classes and powerful iolm'ests ; and, 
Jastly, thehardeat but most necessary part of the whole^in ihe suppression 
tof grMitude, aod the delay of justice itself, to itbose whose sufierings and 
fidelity deserved his afiection, but who inspired the majority of Frenchmen 
with angry recollections and dangerous fears. It is needless to say that so 
arduous a scheme of policy, which would have required a considerable time 
<for a fair experiment, and which, in the hands of an unmilitary prince, was 
Jikely enough, after all, to fail, was scarcely tried by tiiis respectable and 
.unfortunate ,monarch. The silly attack made by his ministers on the press 
jrendered the government odious, without preventing the puUiqation, or 
4imiting the perusal of one libel. It answered no purpose, but that of giving 
l»ome undeserved credit for its suppression to Bonaparte, who has other 
means of controlling the press than tliose which are supplied by l&ws and tri- 
i)unals. Macdonald, who spoke against it with the most rigour and. spirit 
in the House of Peers, was one of the last marshals ^h(f quitted the king (if 
he has quitted him) ; and Constant, who wrote against it with*sach extraor- 
dinary talent and eloquence, was the last French wjriter of celebrity who 
.threw himself into the breach, and defied the vengeance of the conqueror. 

TJbe policy of some of the restored governments in other countries of Eu- 
Tope was extremely injurious to (he Bourbop administration. Spain, go- 
verned by a Bourbon prince, threw discredit, or rather disgrace, upon all 
ancient governments. The conduet of Ferdinand at Yalengay was notorious 
In France. It was well known that he had importuned Napoleon far a 
princess of the Imperial family, and that he wrote constant letters of con- 
gratulation to Joseph -on his victories over the Spanish armies, whom Fer- 
dinand called the rebel subjects of Joseph. It was known, that, 'besides ail 
.those imbecilities of superstition which disgraced his return,—* besides the re- 
establishment of the Inquisition,— besides .the exile, on various grounds or 
pretexts, of several thousand families, he had thrown into prison more than 
five thousand persons, for no other crime than that of administering or se- 
iconding a government which all Europe had recognised, — which had restated 
all the offers of Bonaparte, and under whom the resistance was made to which 
he owed his crown. Many cases of oppression were familiarly known in 
France, which are hitherto little spoken of in this country. Among them, 
that of M. AntUhn deserves to be mentioned. That gentleman, a pre- 
eminent professor in an university, had distinguished himself both in the 
Cortes, of which he was a member, and by his writings, especially by seyeral 
excellent works against the slave trade, of which he was the most deter- 
mined enemy. The first care of King Ferdinand was to imprison such 
mischievous men. Early in June, he issued a warrant for the apprehension 
of M. Antillon, whom the officer appointed to execute the warrant found 
labouring under a severe and dangerous malady at his house in Arragon. 
Upon the representation of the physicians, the officer hesitated to remove 
the prisoner, and applied for farther instructions to the Captain General of 
Arragon. The Captain General suspended the execution. of tbo order till 
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bis Majesty's pleasure could be ascertained. The ministers itnmediately 
intimated to the yiceroy the royal dissatisfaction at the delay. They com- 
manded M. Antillon to be instantly conducted to Madrid. The order was 
executed; and M. Antillon died on the road shortly after he had begun his 
journey I — ^Such is the narrative which we have received from persons who 
appear to us worthy of faith. If it be entirely false, it may easily be con- 
futed. If it be exaggerated, it may with equal ease be reduced within the 
limits of the exact truth. Until it be confuted, we offer it as a specimen of 
the administration of the Spanish monarchy. 

The Pope and the King of Sardinia seemed to be ambitious of rivalling 
Ferdinand in puerile superstition, ifthcir limited means forbade them to aspire 
to rivalship In political oppression. They exerted every effort to give a 
colour to the opinion; that the restored governments were the enemies of 
civilisation and of reason, and that the great destroyer was necessary to pave 
the way for wise institutions, even at the expense of tyranny for a time. 
Spain was represented at Paris as a mirror, in which all nations might see 
the destiny prepared for them by restored princes, and the yoke which 
would be imposed on them if the sovereigns were not restrained by fear of 
their people. These impressions were not effaced even by the policy which 
induced Louis XVlII. to suffer the journals of Paris to discuss the admi- 
nistration of his cousin in Spain, as freely as those of London. 

Thb AiMT !^— We have not time to develope all that is suggested by this 
terrible word. And it is unnecessary. The word conveys more than any 
commentary could unfold. 

Many readers will say, that this word alone might have been substituled 
for the whole of what we have written. Short and dogmatical explanations 
of great events are at once agreeable to the pride of i/itellect, and very suit- 
able to the narrow capacity and indolent minds of ordinary men. To ex- 
plain a revolution by a maxim, has an imposing appearance of decisive 
character and practical good sense. But great revolutions are always pro- 
duced by the action of some causes, and by the absence of others, without the 
full consideration of which it is impssible to form a true judgment of their 
origin. In the case before us, we must consider as well what might have 
prevented, as what actually produced the catastrophe. The spirit of a sol^ 
diery inured to victory, and indignant at defeat ; the discontent of officers 
whose victories were gained over the allies of the government whom they 
now served; the ambition of generals whose companions had obtained prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms ; the disrespect of a conquering army for an unwar- 
like sovereign ; the military habits spread over the whole population of f ranee 
>— did certainly constitute a source of danger to the restored monarch, 
against which no wisdom could devise, or even conceive a perfect security. 
But to retard is, in such cases, to gain a chance of preventing. Every delay 
had at least a tendency to unsoldier the army. Time was the ally of tran- 
quillity. Two years of quiet might have given the people of France a su- 
periority over the soldiery, and thus might have insured Europe against 
military barbarism. It is true, that the frame of society produced by the 
revolution, which we have attempted to describe, contributed to render 
perhaps the larger, certainly the more active, part of the civil population 
not cordially affected to the authority of the Bourbons. Even in this very 
difficult case much had been accomplished to appease the alarms, and (what 
was harder] to soothe the wounded pride of that numerous body who d^ 
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tired new wealth or coiuequence from the revolation. Bat the wisest po- 
licy of this sort required a long time, and an undisturbed operalioo. The 
moderate administration of Louis might have accomplished, in a great de- 
gree, the work of conciliation. But it was indispensable that it should have 
been secure against violent interruption for a reasonable period, and that it 
should not have been brought into a state of continual odium and sospidoa 
by the contemptible folly of some powers in their internal admiDistrataoo, 
and by the detestable ambition of others in their projects of foreign policy. 
It was essential that the French people should not be goaded into daily rage 
at the treaty which confined them within their own ancient limits, by Ibe 
spectacle of the great military powers bartering republics, confiscating mo- 
narchies, adding provinces and kingdoms to their vast dominions. Notwitit- 
standing the natural sources of Internal danger, if even some of these unla- 
vourable causes had been absent, the life of Napoleon Bonaparte (supposing 
him to have been as vigilantly watched as it would have been just and easy to 
watch him) might have proved a security to the throne of the Bourbons, hj 
preventing any other military chief from offering himself to the army till 
they had subsided into a part of the people, and imbibed sentiments compa- 
tible with the peace and order of civil liie. 

As things stand at present, the prospects of the world are sufficiently 
gloomy, and the course of safety and honour by no means very plain be- 
fore us. Two things, however, seem clear in the midst of the darknetf; 
one, that a crusade in behalf of the Bourbons and the old monarchy is as 
palpably hopeless as it is manifestly unjust; and the other, that that 
course of policy is the wisest and most auspicious, which tends most to 
reclaim the population of France from its military habits, and to withhold 
it from those scenes of adventure in which its military spirit has beeo 
formed. 



THE STATE Ot PUBLIC FEELING IN FRANCE AFTER THE 
FIRST AND SECOND RESTORATION OF THE BOURBCMfS/ 

Wi are almost thankful that we have neither time nor space left even 
for the enumeration of the many mighty themes that are folded up in ibe 
little word France, which we have placed at the top of this pag^. Un- 
doubtedly, there never was a moment when the reasonable setilemeot d 
France was so important to itself, to its neighbours, and to posterity— nor 
one in which it was so little to be looked for; never a moment in wbich 
the temptation to admonish and to predict with regard to it waa so strong 
and at the same time so full of peril. In the whole history of the worM, 
perhaps, there has been no conjuncture in which it was so difficult to de- 
termine what was to be wished— so impossible to say what was to be expect- 
ed. With reference to that unhappy country, all parties are confounded, 

* BKtmeii Rapide du QouvernetBeDl det Boarbou en France, depuie le Moie d'Airil UI4. 
juMu'au Mois de Mai 1S16. 8econde Edition. 8vo, 
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and all principles set in opposition; and its actual situation presents, not so 
much a choice of evils and dangers as a yanety among which choice itself 
is bewildered. 

With these difficulties, however, it is not our intention to grapple — at 
least on the present occasion ; nor shall we enter into any question as to the 
wrongs which France may have suffered from her own rulers, or from 
other nations— or the rights to which she may yet be entitled to lay claim 
in either quarter. We enquire not, at present, what treatment she has 
deserved, or of what government she is capable — what evils she may occa<- 
sion by her example, or of what dangers she may become the source by our 
mismanagement. These are topics, indeed, of incalculable interest, not 
only to her, but to us, and to all the world;-^but they are by far too large 
to be entered upon here ; and we have not as yet either lights or courage 
to treat of them as they ought to be treated. In the little, therefore, which 
we propose now to say, we shall merely endeavour to give a short explana-- 
tion of the immediate hazards to which the peace of that country seems to 
be actually exposed; and to suggest a few observations on the course of po- 
licy which it will be fitting that this country should pursue, in Uie event of 
certain emergencies which can no longer be considered as unlikely. 

We suppose there are n9ne of our readers so enviably ignorant, or san- 
guine, as not to know and believe, that notwithstanding the second restora- 
tion of their ancient line of princes, opinions are still deeply and dreadfully 
divided in that distracted country — that the elements of the fiercest dissen- 
sion are still fermenting in her bosom — and that in the minds both of his 
friends and his enemies, it is confessedly a matter of doubt and uncertainty, 
whether the present sovereign will be able to maintain himself many months 
longer on the throne which he has so recently ascended. 

Of the actual extent of the discontents that undoubtedly prevail, it would 
be presumptuous for any one in this country to pretend to make any thing 
like a precise estimcfte — since it is certain that it is not all known in that 
where they are actually raging; and it is imdoubtedly one of the mostalarm^ 
iog symptoms of the present disorders of France, that with a prodigious 
exas|)eration and violence in both parties, they seem to be mutually in the 
most complete and incurable ignorance of their relative strength and organ- 
isation. With us the channels by which public opinion is collected and 
conveyed are every where visible and conspicuous. They have been worn 
deep and regular by the long continued agency of undisguised communi- 
cations; and constitute a system by which the amount and direction of the 
genera! sentiment may at any time be ascertained with a precision quite suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes. In France, however, this sort of commu- 
nication has never been openly permitted; and, for the last twenty years, 
the same circumstances which have most powerfully excited and impressed 
the opinions of the great mass of the nation, have also effectually repressed 
their expression ; while the apparent earnestness with which certain opi- 
nions haye been expressed on extraordinary occasions, and the levity with 
which they have been as solemnly disavowed, make rt doubly difficult to 
rely on the few indications which the nature of the government permitted, 
or the genius of the people supplied. There is no organization, in short, 
in the structure of their society, for the transmission of political sentiments 
through the great mass of the community; and the temper and habits of tho 
people are such, as to make us distrust the conclusions which might bo 
drawn from the scanty specimens that occasionally 'appear. Thus it has hap» 
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pened, that almost all their great internal movemerits have been ventured 
upon in the dark; and that, with thera, more than with any other people, 
a few daring spirits have so often succeeded in forcing the bulk of the na- 
tion upon courses not more against their interests than their inclinations — 
because there were no safe or ready means ofascertaininghowfew they were, 
or what a great majority was inclined to oppose their usurpation : and from 
the same circumstances it happens, that, even with the best means of in- 
formation on the spot, no correct or satisfactory account of the national 
temper can now be obtained; and that little else can be learned with cer- 
tainty from the immediate communicatioi) of the most intelligent persons in 
both parties, than that there exist every where the grossest contradictions, 
and the most monstrous exaggerations ; and that men of all principles are 
utterly blinded by their strong passions and sanguine imaginatibns 

In these circumstances, it is evident that no reliance caiTbe placed upon 
the most confident assertions of either party with regard to the true spirH 
and disposition of the nation at large, smd that our opinion of it must he 
formed by inference from certain prominent and admitted facts in their 
history and situation, and from a comparison of the principles and motive:^ 
which they mutually avow or impute to each other. The slightest glance 
at their history, at all events, will at once demonstrate the existence, and 
display the deep sunk and wide spreading roots of that dislike and distrust 
of the reigning family, which it would require so much management to 
obviate, or so much power to disregard. 

In the first place, it is now near twenty -five years since they were 
driven from the sovereignty and the country ; —-during all Which time, its 
affairs have been conducted without reference to them, or their pretensions. 
But from this great fact alone, it^is obvious, that more than five sixths of 
the active population of France must have come into existence since the 
name of the Bourbons had ceased to be heard of in that country; and even 
those who had attained to manhood before their disappearance, can only 
have heard of them, during that long interval, as objects of contempt or 
hostility. Some kinder and more respectful remembrances might be 
secretly cherished, and some more loyal vows breathed for their welfare, 
in the woods of La Vendue, or the alleys of Bourdeaux ; — but the public 
and general voice of France had unquestionably, during all that time, de- 
signated them only as objects of scorn and aversion; — and ft is equally 
undeniable, that the state of things which followed upon their esqmlsion, 
however fruitful it might be of crimes and barren of substantial comforts, 
yet gave rise to a series of events, incalculably flattering to the national 
vanity, and captivating beyond measure to the selfish ambition of the bold 
and aspiring part of the society. 

It is necessary also to remember, that the princes, by whose removal 
this great flood of glory seemed to be let in upon the nation, had neither 
endeared nor distinguished themselves by any great or dazzling exploit, 
or trait of magnanimity, by which their memory might have been exalted 
in popular recollection, and they themselves brought to mind, with loyal 
and penitential regrets, when discontents were occasionally roused by the 
exactions of a sterner master. They had emigrated ingloriously in pursuit 
of personal safety; and had never headed, nor animated, by their presence, 
any of the attempts which their adherents for some time made with s^ 
gallant a desperation for their restoration. They had taken refuge, too. 
and generally resided among the bitter and beaten enemies of the nation ; 
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aad must have figared to French imagiQatioos as among the most iosig- 
oificant dependants of those weak and misguided monarchs who had been 
compelled to kiss the feet of the great republic — and whose kingdoms had 
been rent and scattered, and given away at the nod of ite Imperial 
master. 

From this retirement, they came back at last, — not in consequence of 
any voluntary or internal movement of reviving loyalty, or impatience of 
actual oppression, not in obedience to the spontaneous call or invitation 
of any part of the people, or under any circumstances which could render 
their restoration glorious to the nation they were to govern, but in con- 
sequence of a series of disasters, by which *ds power and its triumphs were 
signally overthrown, and the deepest mortrtication inflicted on that national 
pride and vanity which had been their support under oppression, and their 
delight in their days of prosperity. This restoration was the obvious and 
immediate fruit of the viclones of foreigners over the armies and provinces 
of France. It crowned the first triumphs of those who had been for twenty 
years the inveterate but baffled enemies of the country, and was confessedly 
brought about by the slaughter of her citizens^ the desolation of her fields, 
and Uie humiliation of her national greatness. It formed part of the greatest 
train of calamities that had befallen tlie country from without in the memory 
of the existing generation, and must have been connected in the minds of all 
Frenchmen with ideas of defeat, degradation, and dishonour; ideas which 
received no softening, in this instance, from any part of the nation having 
been instrumental in bringing it about, or even from the recollection of any 
feat of arms or of heroic daring having been performed in their own cause, 
by those whose exaltation was the end ancl consummation of all this sufler- 
iog. It was simply the ease of France being invaded and conquered, and 
its government overthrown by Russian and Prussian armies, and of a prince 
who had not been heard of for twenty years, coming under their escort, 
and ascending the vacant throne. 

It is plain, that under all these circimistances, there was no reason to sup- 
pose that there could be any active attachment to the person of the restored 
sovereign, or to his family, in the body of the nation ; and that though 
their dewe to obtain a settled government, and, above all, to disarm the 
present hostility of their victorious enemies, might induce them to receive 
him, and even to maintain him on the throne, he could have no personal 
claim on their regard or affection, and' none of that hold of their habitual 
feelings, which, in regular monarchies, is so apt to identify the dignity of 
the sovereign with the honour of the country, and gives to patriotism or 
national partiality the name and the attributes of loyadty. All their habits, 
and feelings, and attachments naturally ran in another direction ; and, with 
reference merely to the circumstanees we have enumerated, we may safely 
say that they must have been at least neutral and null in behalf of 
Louis X.VIII., and that he had every thing like loyalty to create in the 
breasts of a people to which he had been so long a stranger. 

But these were not the only circumstances which belonged to his new 
situation, and that of the people he was to govern. The internal condition 
of France had been altered during his absence, at least as much as its ex- 
terior relations. The original possessors of property and rank, and official 
and personal eminence, had been all displaced along with the reigning 
bmily, and those various titles to power and influence been settled for 
twenty years upon other individuals. The whole frame and structure of 
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society had been accommodated to this change ; and if some few individuate 
yet survived, to whom ' ' the soil of the achievement" might still be supposed 
to adhere, by far the greater part were in possession of their honours and 
emoluments upon legitimate titles. Innumerable multitudes had fairly 
bought, and diligenlly improved, the properties that had been originally 
confiscated in the heat and violence of the revolution ; and almost all who 
had been promoted to office, or attained to distinction, had deserved the 
places they had reached, by the cultivation and exercise of their talents, or 
by eminent Services rendered to what was univei^ally acknowledged to be 
the settled government of the country. Slill greater numbers, who re- 
membered no other government, had innocently succeeded to the advantages 
thus acquired by their parents, and could' not easily be persuaded that they 
were not entitled to retain them. Besides all this, it is never to be for- 
gotten, that, along with many miseries and wrongs, the revolution bad been 
productive of much substantial benefit to the great body of the people. 
Seignorial tyranny and ecclesiastical exaction had been entirely destroyed. 
The right of the nation at large to a voice in the enactment of its laws, and 
the measures of its government, had been distinctly recognised ; and, above 
all, the capacity of all ranks of people, and of every individual indeed in 
the country, to be appointed to every situation of power or dignity within 
it, had not only been allowed, but had been acted upon in the most ample 
and conspicuous manner. The barrier between the noblesse and the lower 
orders was entirely thrown down, and the very traces of its existence 
effaced and trodden smooth : almost every person in eminent station in 
France, had risen from that class of society to which all eminent station 
had been formerly interdicted, and whose condition had consequently 
received an accession of dignity and advantage that scarcely admitted of 
being over-rated. 

AH these were the fruits of the revolution — the dear-bought fruits of Ibe 
dangers and sufferings, the crimes and anxieties, that had occurred in \U 
progress — and now endeared them the more to those by whom they had 
been purchased at so vast a price. But the return of the Bourbons bad 
always been considered as the triumph of b counter-revolution : — and it was 
obvious that the brother of Louis XYL, ascending the throne by the exdii- 
sive aid of a foreign army, could not he supposed to look with indulgence on 
any of tliose changes or institutions which had originated in the massacre and 
expulsion of his family, or upon any of those individuals whom he found in 
possession of the properties or offices which had formerly belonged to the 
faithful companions of his exile. A thousand amiable and a thousand ex- 
cusable feelings stood in the way of any such indulgence : and whatever 
forbearance the necessity of his situation, or the dictates of obvious policy 
might impose upon him, no man in France could doubt that he mnst wish 
to restore their estates and dignities to the emigrants, their privileges to tbe 
nobility, and all its original powers to the crown. To the body of (he na- 
tion, however, a sovereign with such dispositions could not possibly be ac- 
ceptable — nor could his accession be contemplated without feelings of general 
distrust and alarm. Speaking with a very moderate latitude, we might say 
that all the considerable men in France in March, 181 A, — all who by station, 
or talent, or reputation, t;ould guide its (pinions, or determine its conduct, 
-^had interests opposed to such an event, and felt that they wonld be placed 
by it either in the condition of offenders to be punished, or delinquents to 
be forgivca 
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This then wa9 the situation in which the present sovereign of France stood 
at his first accession in April, 181 A. There was not only no attachment or 
liking to him or his family in the hulk of the nation — but there were strong 
and very general interests and hahits which rendered their return undesirable^ 
and laid Uie foundation of a very wide spread feeling of alarm and jealousy 
in Ihe body of the people. In these, and in many other respects, there was 
no resemblance whatever between our restoration in 1661 and that of the 
Bourbons in 181A, Property had not changed hands at all in England, 
during the time of the iisurpation; and, with a few exceptions, the same 
iiTdivlduals who held the chief permanent influence in the country at the 
breaking out of the war continued to possess it through the whole period 
Ihat elapsed till the restoration. In France, every thing was radically 
altered, aud twenty years had done the work of several centuries 

These distressing, but very obvious truths, were felt too by the princes 
themselves and their adherents; and, conscious that nothing but the total 
discomfitare of the national force, and the actual invasion and conquest of 
the country, could have opened their way to the throne, they felt that it was 
noiby the assertion of their hereditary rights that it could npw be maintained : 
— aware that they had been placed there by nothing but the success of the 
allied arms, and that these arms could not always be held out to support 
them, they were convinced of the necessity of creating a French interest in 
their behalf, and at all events of disarming the hostilities and suspicions to 
which- they could not be ignorant they were liable. The only three points 
they bad in their favour were, 1st, th^ support of their victorious allies ; 2dly, 
the ordinary patronage which belongs to all actual governments ; and 3dly, 
the advantage of being the descendants of a former sovereign, by whose 
elevation the idea of an open competition, or of setting up the crown as a 
prize to be fought for, was excluded. Except these Uiree considerations, 
every thing as we have seen was against them ; and these were by no meansof 
such decisive weight as might at first sight be imagined . The first, and by far the 
strongest, was evidently of a temporary nature -, for though an unprecedented 
alliaiMse of the great powers of Europe might seat a king on the throne of 
France, it was evidently absurd to suppose, that they should continue to 
hold him on it for an indefinite period of time, if he was not able to keep his 
seat hy his own.exertions. The second was the mere necessary result of 
actual possession, and sure, (^course, to be transferred to any one by whoifi 
the possessor might be supplanted. The third did not necessarily point to 
the individuals actually called to the succession; and we suspect, has always 
had much less weight in France than the inhabitants of happier countries 
can easily believe. The evils of internal dissension and civil broils, which 
appear so terrible to those who contemplate them at a distance, ^eem to 
have little influence on those to whom they have been long familiar. The 
strong passions which they excite and gratify have a sort of attraction like 
the habit of intoxication or deep play ; and we are persuaded, not only that 
both parties in France would at this moment risk all the horrors of another 
popular revolution, if they thought that by means of it they could completer 
]y demolish their antagonists; but that nothing else has contributed so much 
to pervert our judgment as to the affairs of that country, as our exaggerated 
estimates o( the reluctance which tiu>se who have once suffered by civil 
commotions must feel for their renewal. Be this, however, as it may, the 
King felt in I8I4 that the offer of the crown which was then made him ori- 
ginauted mainly in a desire to get rid of the ei^isting war with Europe; and 
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that it would never hate been made, had the fortune of that contest been 
different. Accordingly, he did not claim it as his absolute and ri^tful 
inheritance, but accepted the offer that was made, and assented in substance 
to all the conditions with which it was qualified. 

By this act, he became at once a constitutional king. He recognised in the 
body which made the offer the most conspicuous of all the revolutionary 
institutions, and gave a wise and unequivocal pledge of his willingness to 
recognise all that was still recognised by his subjects of the revolution Rself, 
and the principles to which it had given birth. His professions, however, 
were naturally viewed with some degree of distrust; and comlBg back 
surrounded with those emigrants who had always treated the whole revolu- 
tion as a mere rebellion and successful revolt, and openly declared their 
wishes for a complete restoration of the ancient monarchy with-all its ac- 
companiments, it was of the utmost necessity that his conduct should bo 
in conformity with his professions, and that no single act should betray 
those dispositions or designs, the existence of which he could not fail to 
know was so generally and reasonably suspected. Let us see whether his 
acts were always thus guarded and unexceptionable. 

He began by calling himself Louis XVIII., fliough no sovereign after 
Louis XVL had ever been aknowieged by the nation; and the first hour 
of his accession he said was the twenty-first year of his reign. There were 
obvious motives and temptations to the use of this style ; but it could nolfai! 
to startle and alarm the nation, who certainly never meant to acknowledge 
that they had owed him allegiance for twenty years before his arrival among 
them, or that he had a right to be king at all, independant of their invitation 
and consent. He then, without taking any notice of that invitation, which 
he had, however, accepted, declared that he owed his throne, after God, to 
the Prince Regent of England. He ordered a monument to be enected to 
the memory of the emigrants who had fallen at Quiberon fighting agaiost 
their countrymen, in an attempt to re-establish the whole ancient privileges 
of the crown and the nobles; and immediately after ennobled, by a special 
grant, the family of Georges Cadoudal, who had come into the coufltry 
with the avowed purpose of assassinating its former sovereign. In present^ 
ing the constitutional charter to the House of Representatives, his chancellor 
described it, in his official speech, as '' the voluntary limitation of a power 
in itself unlimited." The liberty of the press, which had been solemnly 
promised on his arrival, was afterwards retracted ; and, what was of for more 
consequence. Under the censurate to which it was then subjected all sorts of 
invectives against the revolutian and every thing to which it had given birth, 
as well as the most direct reclamations of the privileges and properties of the 
emigrants, were allowed to be printed without challenge, while an unre- 
lenting interdict was put upon all that bore an opposite character. The 
most indiscreet language iipon those subjects was openly held by many 

Sersons who were known to be high in the f oyal favour ; and Monsieur, the 
Ling's brother, wedt so far as to say, in a public address to the emigrants of 
the south, that though little had been done for them as yet, *' we hope, in 
time, to obtain fcr you a more complete justice." The consequence of all 
this was, that many individuals spoke confidently of the properties which 
^formerly belonged to their families as being still theirs ; and that, in conse- 
quence of the fears suggested by thode proceedings, very many of the 
holders of these properties offered them for a third part of flieir value to 
Watse ttew daimanta, who, in several instances, rejected the compronuse 
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uth disdaia. About the same time a royal edict was promulgated for the 
innation of schools, and the revival of the regulations of 1750, for the edu- 
ition of the young nobility ; and subscriptions were opened for their support, 
1 which no name but that of ancient family could be admitted ; while 
was observed, that the nomination to foreign embassies, and other silua^ 
ms of dignity, was confined almost exclusively to persons of the same de- 
pcripticMi. 

To these most alarming indications of the spirit of Ihe new government, 
Iwere added seme more substantial, though less provoking, infractions of the 
charter Hbm ungraciously promulgated. The abolition of the droits reunis 
had been promised with much paradis and solemnity; and shortly after, the 
payment was exacted with more than usual rigour. The charter had de- 
clared, that no tax or impost of any sort should be levied without the consent 
of the legislature ; and a variety of taxes, in particular those upon newspapers, 
upon letters of naturalisation, and for defraying the judiciary establishment, 
were levied by a mere order of the chancellor* In like manner, the char^ter 
had declared, that all the courts of justice should remain as they were, until 
altered by a special law ; but the King, after proposing a law to the Chamber 
of Representatives for new-modelling the Gourde Cassation, by far the most 
important of them all, and finding that it was net likely to be adopted, ad- 
journed the Chamber, and re-organised the court of his own authority — di- 
minishing the number of judges, and changing several even upon that 
reduced eslablishment — besides many otlier acts of a similar character, 
which could not be explained without a longer detail. 

We say nothing at presentasto the justice or injustice of fiieseacts. Some 
of them may have been thought unavoidable, and some may admit of another 
justiication ; but from whatever motive, good or bad, they were performed, 
it seems impoisible to deny, that they were calculated to give very general 
disgust and alarm Jto the boidy of the nalion*^o offend all those who had bo- 
come cofisiderable under tlie former government, and to deaden the hopes 
of thoM who had expected more freedom and impartiality from that which 
was begun. The consequenee accordingly was, that the people began to 
regard their new prioces with distrust, anger, and disdain. Many who had 
at first supported them, became sullen and alienated. Those who had been 
neutral, were turned into decided enemies ; and such as had always been 
hostile, beoame clamorous and forward in their opposition, 

in this state of the public mind, Bonaparte landed from Elba : and it is m 
vain io disguise'tbat' is was this state ofthe public mind, and this alone, that 
«)ade H possible for him to advance triumphantly to Paris. Some concert 
and preparation there probably waS)»^ut no detailed plan for his march ; 
and the suceess ofthe entreprise was evidently trusted in the main, to the 
zeal and dlscontant of.the soldiery, aadto ihe general indifiference, despon- 
dency and alienation which the conduct ofthe new government had inspired. 
France had no occasion, certainly, to love or to trust tliis mighty con- 
queror'^; and yet, with all the hazard of an unprovided war which his return 

* We could more easily account, however, for the Iotc of his o^tni subjects whom he had 
trained to profitable 8«nrili^ or profligate ambition, than for the strangre partiality which has lately 
iodicated itself for him onong some of those who profess to be lovers of liberty iu this country. It 
is a fine thin^, no doubt, to be generous to a tallen foe, and not to insult that which wc were 
lately compelled to fear; and, upon this principle, we cordially approve of all the deceocies and 
extenml civiKlies that have been observed in the recent treatment of this imperial captive. It is to 
our own honour and dignity, however, and not to his merits, that these observances arc due ; and 
we are altogether unable to conceive how bis mere downfall should convert him into an objeot of 
regard or affeetioD» who was generally admitted, in the days of his eicaltation, to deserve the 
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brought wtthilji if certain thaiibeiabmitled moreentirelyaiidiiDirtieHlyUi 
him than die did to Louii XTIIL in the first daya of hia appafeot popolarity . 
The interesta of freedom and of the righta acquired by the revolatioo aeemed 
once more identiGed with hia; and, miierableaathat defuaionwaa, IbeeagemeM 
i^ilh which many persona ruabed into it, ahowed fuffidently how very po- 
pular these interests still were in the country, and the mighty infloeoee which 
might be gained or lost by consulting them. The danger to the reatored Em- 

SBror, therefore, waa wnollyfrom without,— while ttiat to Looia XVlIf. 
ad been wholly f lom within . He made head with hia uaoal alacrity agaiasl 
that danger; dashed himself desperately againat theironlinea of theEogliifa 
at Waterloo— and waa broken to pieces and totally deatroyed tP the abock. 
The victory of foreigners, and the defeat of the French armiea, again opened 
the way for Louis to the French throne, - 

After the impressive lesson which this second expulsion of the family 
must have taught, it is interesting to consider what meaaorea they adopted 
to correct the errors, or supply the omissions, which had contriboled to that 
catastrophe. 

In the first place, instead of waiting beyond the frontier till the first 
ahock of rage and humiliation attending the defeat was over, and theodion 
of the severe measures to which it necessarily led had aobaided, and thn 
coming in to share and mitigate the national afflictions,'— his Msgeaty wai 
advised to come back to Paris in the very midst of the allied forces, ami 
thus directly to connect himself with all their obnoxious proceedings, and 
to exhibit himself, not only 9b profiting by the national discomfitore, 
which he unquestionably did, but as exulting and rejoicing in their cahuBw- 
tjes. 

In the second place, before any treaty of peace was concluded with the 
nation, and while the national army had retired by convention, he set him- 
self down in his capita^ surrounded by two or three hundred tfacnsaand for- 
eign soldiers, and there agreed to terma more humiliating and diaadvaola- 
f^eous for France than ever had been imposed on her in the coarse of tbrsf^ 
hundred years of war and negociation : almost all her border garriaonsaad 
places of strength were to be given up to a foreign soldiery, and laffge psf- 
roents weise to be made to defray their expenses in this trianiphaiit war. 
It was in this way that the country was to pay for the expense to whicb 
Europe had been put in bringing them back their King 1— and hia popnlaritv 
must have been great indeed, if bis return did not appear dearly boogbt 
with the blood of a hundred thousand Frenchmen— the unprecedenled 
mortification of the national vanity — the loss of twenty frontier towns'- 
and the stipulation of forty or fifty millions sterling of tribute to thoaeaUisi 
of their sovereign. 

rKevrniton of alt friend* to political freedcrm or MUiofwl taAependenc/n. To Ufi, he bs* sHvif* t^ 
^MtnttA n mom pcrniciotM ftfid deicniabW Irmot, without fMlifii:, imncipl^, or cotMnn (or mm* 
msftmngtt or liooottf— and Mich he appean to na •till. Kfoa ihey who now mmn iariiaad to rcte 
towimlM him, cao find aolhing battar to far in hii b«half, than that b# b not worae thaa thr m o' 
otiin- tjrraiita aod cionquarorv— «f]d wa beliaira thU to ha traa; bat u thai a raaMo why Ikom ak 
bata aod ofmoia ihgm, f hoold faal any kindoaia aod iodalsaaea for him f For oar paft, wa Uoo 
nothing to batafal an a tf rant aod a conaoaror ; aod it m qaita aflough that ha k admUod to htim 
to that fnUfrtuif. Bui it ii proiwr to obMff e, that, though oot woraa parbapa la ehaiaeier tin 
other tyrantf, ha baa had far mora power, aod 6000 far mora mkehiaf, tbaa aay oclicr m rtam 
timaf , aad tharefora dawrr ai to ba mora hatad Tha fort of haakarhv aA«r bim, wUA we m 
trace among lome of oar good Wbig«, procaade, wa bare 00 doobt, from tha eireamataaae «f b« 
babigiiowaboeedafldiosaltedlMr tha eerrila loola of ttraote not moeb battM* Ibaa himaelf. Btfft 
i0agro«P«rveniooofagoodprMeipla, aaddoavreidiiiiafy tothaeaoMitaimmwtla 
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In this situation of affairs, and still overawed or protected by the foreign 
armies, the King immediately removed the whole of the prefects and pro- 
vincial officers, and replaced them vnth men for the most part of violent 
royalist principles — many of them emigrants, utterly unknown and neces- 
sarily suspected in their districts — and almost all of them understood to be 
adverse to any limitations whatever on the royal authority. The pretext 
for this change was, that the former prefects had made no efforts to arrest 
the progress of Bonaparte; dnd that it was necessary to have officers upon 
whose fidelity his Majesty might confidently rely. But the charge of non- 
resistance to Bonaparte was equally applicable to the nation at large; and it 
must have been not a little alarming to the people to find, that no one was 
thought deserving of the King's confidence who had not professed hostility 
to their freedom. 

The next step, however, was more decisive. The legislaties bodies ap- 
pointed by the Emperor were necessarily dissolved; and if, in the new no- 
mination of peers, there was a jealous exclusion of almost all who had sig- 
nalised themselves at any time by attachment to the principles of the revo- 
lution, this was no more than could be accounted for, and excused, by the 
prejudices and alarms of royalty, in a body depending entirely on its 
pleasure for its existence. In the election of the representatives, however, 
there was an interference of a more extraordinary and questionable cha- 
racter. These elections, it may not be known to all our readers, had been 
finally regulated by Bonaparte soon after his assumption of the government, 
about, fifteen years ago. The old aristocracy being entirely destroyed, it 
was very early thought expedient to do something towards supplying its 
place; and, in order to reconcile this with the revolutionary right of univer- 
sal suffrage, it was agreed that the primary electors of every department 
should nominate a certain number of persons, with considerable qualifica- 
tions in respect of property, who should elect the representatives for the le- 
gislative body. The change introduced by Bonaparte was to make those 
last electors hold their functions for life-^nd thus to limit the right of in- 
terference in the body of the people, to merely filling up the vacancies 
which might from time to time arise in their body. That energetic sove- 
reign, however, was not very fond of popular interference in any shape — 
and it had accordingly happened that, during the whole period of his power, 
no vacancies ever have been supplied; and, at the period of the King's last 
restoration, the electoral colleges, as they were called, were deficient of their 
complement by one third, or in some instances one half of their number. 
When the king came to issue orders for returning a new Chamber of 
Deputies, it was suggested that the electoral colleges ought previously to be 
raised to their proper quota; but, instead or referring for this purpose to 
the primary electors, it was thought better just to order the prefects of the 
departments, who by this time were all decided royalists, to make up the 
complement, by nominating, of their own authority, such a number of 
Irostworthy persons in the neighbourhood as might be required for that 
purpose. • 

This was accordingly done ; and as those supplementary members were, 
of course, the most violent royalists which the prefect could find in his 
district, all the deputies, with a very few exertions, proved to be of the 
same diaracter; and, in some instances, the original body of electors re- 
fused to concur with these royal nominees, and left the election entirely 
^ their hands. Such, we believe, is the true history and actual constitu** 
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tion of that Chamber of BepuUes which now exercises the legislative func- 
.tioiui in Erance, and has already signalised itself by so many marks of de- 
votion to Uie cause of the Court. So far from fulGlling the appropriate 
duty of a representative of the commons of the land, by leaning towards 
the democratical side of the constitution, and maintaining a constant jea- 
lousy of royal encroachment, it is notorious that it is a great deal more 
royalist than either the king or his ministers; that the minister has been 
l^ft in a small minority on the popular side in almost every question of a 
constitutional nature; and that the great difficulty on the part of the Court 
has been, not to secure its attachment, but to keep it within moderate li- 
mits. The Chamber of Peers, nominated at the same^time by the King 
alone, aa the bulwark and aristoc^ratical fence of the monarchy, is far less 
monarchical than this popular assembly, which professes to represent that 
part of the state which is the most jealous of comrt iftfluence. Out of 450 
members, of whom scarcely so many as AOO have ever assembled, the 
common calculation is, that there are more than 150 violent royalists, who 
think that the emigrants should have all their property and privileges re- 
stored, and that all who had ever held office of any kind before April, 181 A, 
ought to be exiled from the country; nearly 200 who go along with the mi- 
nistry in more moderate projects, both of reward and of puBishment, about 
20 constitutionalists, and 15 or 20 old jacobins. 

A body so constituted cannot well be supposed to be a fair representation 
of the public opinion, or to command much public respect by fts proceed- 
ings. Accordingly, from the first hour of its convocation, it has been the 
custom with the great mass of the discontended, to make a mock of its pre- 
tensions, and to hold it out as in direct opposition to the geneml sentimenU 
of the country. It is even understood, that the Court itself has been alarmed 
at the extravagance and excess o(* its- loyalty; and that it actually was in 
contemplation to have dissolved it, and assembled another, by a more un- 
exceptionable mode of election. 

All that has passed since has been calculated to aggravate^ rather than 
aUay , the resentment and distrust occasioaed by the course Qf policy we have 
been edeavouring to delineate. The removal of Fouch6 and Tallayraod 
from the ministry, for no other known offence ^an that of having belonged 
tp the revolution, and liaving urged the necessity of coneiliaiing a nation 
which could not be subdued ; a number of arrests bylhe agents- of govem- 
ment without the authority of law ; and a law passed suspending all the 
provisions for personal liberty, with very little precaution ; the continued 
suppression of the liberty of the press, and the continued partiality of the 
oeosors; the barbarous persecution of the Protestants, avowedly on the 
score of their general love of civil liberty; the mission of the princes into die 
provinces most noted for the violence of their royalist principles ; the exelu* 
sive favour shown to priests and emigrants; and the general irritation pro- 
duced by the presence of the armed allies of the King, Bnd the humiliating 
restitutions upon which they have insisted ; have all consph*ed to foster that 
spirit of discontent and impatience towards the government, of which the 
foundations had been laid by so many other causes. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the public and overt acts of the govern- 
ment, and of circumstances, the existence and effect of which seem equally 
undeniable ; and if there were nothing more in the case, wc should think 
the causes of a general and very dangerous discontent sufficiently accounted 
for. But the truth is, that those feelings are more embittered by circiun- 
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stances of which it is impossible to produce the same evidence, and in the 
reality of which it is cotiseqtiently impossible to have the same assurance. 
It is notorious, however, alt over France, that it is notso miKh against the 
King himself, as against those members of his family who lare most about 
his person, that the suspicions and resentment of the nation are directed ; 
and that by far the most formidable exasperation has been produced by the 
impressions which unhappily prevail as to the principles and deportment of 
the princes next in succesdbn to the throne. Monsieur, though priti^ 
cipally bent upon the restoration of the church to its primitive power and 
splendour, is said to profess openly his preference of an absolute mo- 
narchy, and to speak vmih undisguised hostility of all representative 
assemblies, and other checks on the royal authority. The Due d'Angou- 
leme, bred up in the same principles, has had his zeal for them inflamed 
by the enthusiastic temper of his wife, who has all the spirit of a martyr 
for the cause, and many apologies for that spirit which its martyrs could not 
always claim. At Bourdeaux and Nismes, and in various parts of the south, 
self-created bands are said to have risen up, breathing vengeaece against all 
who have taken any part in the revolution, and contending for the restora- 
tion of the old monarchy. Their royalism is so exalted, that they will not 
wear the white cockade, which they say has been contaminated by the 
touch of republicans and regicides; but adorn themselves in the colours of 
the Duchesse d'AngoulSme, whose champions they profess to be. The Due 
de Berri is still more unpopular than any of the other three. To their im- 
placable hostility to every thing that owes its birth to the revolution, he is 
said to add a harshness and arrogance of manner, which has given deep and 
indelible offence. These illustrious persons, and their immediate confidants 
and advisers, are positively asserted to hold language of the most unequi- 
Tocal kind in their own circles, under the very roof of the Tuileries; and 
to discourse with considerable openness, of the necessity of putting to death 
ail who had any share in the condemnation of Louis XT I., and of seizing 
the property and banishing the persons of all wiio had ever held or accepted any 
employment whatsoever under any of the revolutionary governments; — to 
effect all which, they are said to contemplate the formal i«n of a pure royalist 
army in La Vendue and the South, by means of which, after the factious have 
been disposed of, they propose to redeem the national honour by taking ven- 
geance on the English and other foreigners who have taken such an ungene' 
rous advantage of their weakness to spoil and disable the country. 

For the truth of these imputations, of course, we do not pretend to vouch; 
nor do we even profess to have grounds sufficient absolutely to settle our 
own belief with regard to them; but we do vouch for the fact, that such 
imputations are very generally made and believed at Paris, and that by 
persons whose means of information and general veracity are held to be 
equally unquestionable. It is no less certain, that the same impressions are 
very widely diffused through the body of the nation, and have been greatly 
strengthened and exasperated by the late mission of the Due d'Angoul^me 
into the South, and that of the Due de Berri to La Vendue. Of their effect 
in promoting the previous animosity and alarm, it is needless to say any 
thing. 

To what practical end this aninK>sity tends, it is not, perhaps, quite so 
easy to determine. Tn one point, however, all but the high-flying royalists 
seem to be agreed, that they never will submit to a government which does 
not cordially recognise all that is now defended by any body in the revo- 
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lotioDt—f oarantee wilbout grudt^ng all the po|nilar rigliff and priTilegei 
which have been acquired by the revolutioo,— and adLoowledge aa orna- 
meola and benebctori to the nation many of thofe who diatinguifhed them- 
feivea in the aervice of France, while it would have been held both crimi- 
nal and ridiculous to talk of the rigblf of the Bourbona. Many seem now 
persuaded, that it is in vain to hope for such a goremment under the pre- 
aent monarch, or his immediate successors; and that the first opportunity 
must be taken again to expel them from the country. Others are of opi- 
nion, that if the King, who is by no meana personally obnoxiooa, would 
emancipate himself from the yoke of the princes, and take into hia eouncib 
men acquainted with the present situation of France, he mig^t still retrieve 
his past errors, and maintain himself on the throne for the remainder of bit 
days. The scheme of a republic seems to be universally abandoned — at all 
events it is universally disavowed. The star of Napoleon, too, seems to be 
generally considered as set ; and though there have been rumoura of a de- 
sign to bring forward bis son, under the auspices of Austria, yet this is oo- 
dentood to be, as yet at least, nothing more than an angry and undigested 
conception of some of the discontented military leaders, and never likelv 
to make any considerable party in the country, which it would natorailT 
throw, during the minority of the young Emperor, into the hated hands of 
Austria; or subject to the sanguinary competitions of rival generab sod 
armies. 

At present we are inclined to think, that the general voice of the discoo' 
tented would be for the Duke o/Orleam ; and that his appointment to a 
limited monarchy would satisfy a greater majority of all parties, and appease 
far more jealousies and alarms, than any other measure that could be sug- 
gested. Such a choice would ensure these three great advantages to tbe 
nation. In the first places they would have a king who owed his crown 
unequivocally to the will of die country, and consequently could daim 
nothing as bis right by birth, nor dispute the legitimacy of any of the coo- 
ditiona under which it was given. In the second plaeie, they would hare 
a king connected with the revdution by his parentage and early eduealioo, 
and therefore not liable to be tempted by family affection, or to be suspected 
of being tempted to look upon those concerned in the revolntion with fediofs 
of hatred or revenge ;— «id, finally, they would have a king so near in blood 
to the lineal successor to tbe throne, and so little entitled to fte dignity for 
his personal services or exertions, as to mark a considerable veneration for 
the princiirie of hereditary succession,— to conciliate the mod»ate rojaliiti 
on the one hand, and to prevent this limited exercise ci choice, in an 
anergency so new and important, from affording any encouragement to the 
perilous experiment of an elective monarchy ; or, in other worda, a erows 
set up as a prize to be fought for by all tbe daring and ambitioiis qririts ia 
the country. 

These considerations are so forcible, and, at the same time, so obvioitf. 
that we cannot help believing, that if things do not mend greatly before the 
death of the King, whose health and habits do not promise a fong course of 
existence ; — or if, even during his life, discontents should rise so high as to 
produce another subversion of the government, bv for the roost likdy, and, 
4ipon the whole, the most desirable issue, will be tiie transference of tbe 
sceptre to the Duke of Orleans, upon conditions more favourable to general 
Jiberty than have yet been admitted by a French Soven;ign. 

We are for from intending to insinuate, that that illustrious perioa hai 
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ictoally taken any measures to bring about such a consummation, or that 
he IS even suspected of caballing against the throne of his kinsman. On 
Ihe contrary, it is generally underslood, that he has carefully kept himself 
aloof from the hazard of all such imputations ;-<-«nd that though his par- 
tisans may conjecture that he will not refuse the greatness that may be put 
upon him, they are perfectly aware that he will himself do nothing to bring 
it to Mm, nor use any other arts to strengthen his interest, than a scrupulousi 
adherence to Ihe principles of the constitutional charter, which the whole 
nation is now bound to observe. This character, as far as we can gather, 
is that of much good sense and moderation. 

Hitherto we have been speaking very much in the name of the constitu- 
tionalists, or those who think they have room to complain of the existing 
government, and who slay that they comprehend nine tenths of the whole 
French people , — and in stating the facts on which they mainly rely for 
the justification of their discontents, we hffve perhaps unconsciously bor- 
rowed a little to much of their tone and temper. It would not hie fair, 
however, to conclude this hasty sketch of the actual state of the country, 
without taking some notice of the pleas and averments of Royalists. 

Admitting, as they do in substance, most of the facts which we have al^ 
ready stated as notorious, the moderate persons of this party certainly deny 
that the King looks with any grudging or regret on the rights which tho 
constitutional charter confirms to the people at large, or that the princes 
profess any hostility to that constitution. They say, we are afraid not quite 
correctly, that the system of lenity and confidence was fairly tried during tho 
last short reign, when it was shamefully abuseds and that greater distrust 
and severity are now indispensable for their safety ; — that those who aro 
discontented now, never would be satisfied while any power was left to the 
crown, and that it is a&well to resist their pretensions at this point as at any 
other ; — that they must at all events have a force for their protection upon 
which they can rely — and diat if the proved faithlessness of so many who 
made professions of attachment, compels them to choose tliat force among 
persons who carry their notions of loyalty somewhat farther than the present 
constitution admits, that is no fault of theirs*; and it will be easy for the 
govemment to prevent this excessive devotion of their supporters from pro- 
ducing any practical mischief. They maintain also, that Ihe only violent 
opposition to their govemment is to be found among the discontented and 
amhitious soldiery, who wish again for conquest and pillage, under a mili- 
tary sovereign; and that the great mass of the^people, though overawed by 
this dangerous class (rf persons, are in theirhearts for the King's government 
-^ |that ond^ which they will have most pe^ce; and most substantial 
freedom ; and they maintain farther, that the genius of the French nation, 
and their late habits, lead them to submit much more patiently to the hand 
of power than the voice of reason ;— and that if they could only get such an 
army as to repress all internal resistance, die country would faH very readily 
into its old habits of obedience to legitimate force. They confess, that ihe 
propensity of the people is to war, and that their leading passion is for mi- 
litary glory ; — and upon this, in fact, they now build their chief hope of con- 
solidating their government. The allies, they say, and particularly the Eng»- 
lish, have behaved ungeneroui^y, and even deceitfully, incoming into their 
country, with professions of amity lo all but Bonaparte and his adherents ; 
and then, taking advanlage of their weakness and unprepared condition, to 
plunder and insult them iike a conquered people; to exact tribute from them ; 
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to dictate to (hem yrhai garrisons they shall have, and where they shall be 
stationed in their own realm ; and to seize upon their whole frontier, and 
quarter a foreign army upon them for a period of yaars afl^ all pretexts for 
hostility have disappeared." By holding out this language, which no doubt 
falls in exactly with the sentiments of all classes of Frenchmen, they expect 
very easily to raise an army, which will at once strengthen their hands 
against all domestic eomity, and enable them, in due time, to drive these 
treacherous invaders from their soil, and retrieve the military honour of 
France, at the same time that they restore its independence. 

We do not mean to say that this language is held by official persons 
about the Court on public occasions; but there is not the least doubt that it is 
held by the great bqdy of Royalists individuaUy, ami that with very little 
reserve or concealment; aud that the hatred to En^and is now, on the 
whole, more acrimonious, and more openly and offensively expressed, 
among this class of persons than among their antagonists. It is or was at 
least very lately, an ordinary topic of reproach with th^n, that our Goveriv- 
ment was actually in league with the partisanfir of Orleans to bring about the 
expulsion of the present King ;*— and some belief in this imputation may, 
perhaps, have mitigated the hostility of the constitutionalists. 

From this slate of parties and of facts, our readers may judge for them- 
selves what is likely to be the fortune of this distracted country : — ^and we 
have no inclination to disturb their calculations with any predictions of ours. 
It is impossible, however, with the slightest recollection of the bets, and 
the general principles of human nature, to doubt that the party of the mal- 
contents is by far the most numerous and daring : but they labour under 
the disadvantage of having no military head, no sort of pecuniary funds, and 
no means of safe or easy concert and preparation. The Governnient, io 
all these respects, is in a much more favourable situation. It is actually 
established, and invested with some immediate authority ; and, as long as it 
lasts, may take its measures in perfect security and tranquillity. Both par- 
ties,'in the mean time, are repressed, and nearly alike repressed^we take it, 
by the overawing foreign force with which the theatre and the prize of their 
contentions is still surrounded, and the extreme uncertainty of the policy 
that this force may adopt in the event of a renewed civil war. They are 
also mutually repressed bylbe impoverished state of the country, and the 
almost total destruction of the materiel of an army which has taken place 
in the course of their late hostilities. It is owing to these circamstances 
alone, we think, that the conflict does not take place immediately. 

As to the policy of Austria and Russia — ^though many extraordinary things 
are confidently asserted with regard to them — we ^all not now venture 
upon any speculation : but it is impossible to look at such an event as the 
revival of civil contentions in France, even as a remote possibility, witboul 
strenuously inculcating upon this country the propriety, the justice, the 
necessity of an absolute, true, and entire neutrality. We have no right to 
interfere — ^we have no interest to interfere— and our interference is most 
likely to defeat the objects for which it is undertaken, and to ruin the peace 
and the liberUes of all Europe, while it brings this nation to speedy bank- 
ruptcy, disorder, and dishonour. 

Our ministers have already solemnly abjured all right to interfere in the 
internal government of France, or in the choice which that great nation may 
make of a government for itself; and, therefore, it is needless to say any 
thing more on the.general view of the subject,— as it probably will not be 
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contended, that, except for some strong and immediate interest of our own, 
we can ever be entitled to intermeddle with the private concerns of our 
neighbours. That there are limits to this principle of jion-rinterference, is 
indeed undeniable ; and we are not disposed to be very rigid in fixing their 
places. If France should again erect itself into a revolutionary republic, 
and proclaim hostility to all thrones, we should'think this a justifiable case 
of interference, even antecedent to any actual attack on our own govern- 
ment. Nay, if Bonaparte should escape from St. Helena, and resume tho 
purple for a third time in Paris, we should not much quarrel with those who 
should bold that also a ground for immediate opposition : but we must pe- 
remptorily protest against any interference for the purpose of keeping 
Louis XVIII. on his throne, in despite of theFrench nation ; — or for opposing 
the pretenisions of the Duke of Orleans, or any other competitor whom the 
voice of the country may call to supply his place. 

We are zealous and most sincere advocates for hereditary monarchy, and 
our opinions and arguments upon that subject are already before the public 
at large : * .but hereditary monarchy, without a power and a right in the 
people to change the line of succession, is the old slavish absurdity of the jus 
dwinum of kings; and cannot decently be asserted in,any country that has the 
smallest pretensions to liberty. In England, where we still have a free 
constitution, and that exactly because we have a sovereign who owes his 
crown to such a change in the succession, the mere statement of such a 
doctrine must appear to be the very height of absurdity and baseness. But, 
even if this were questionable, surely it will not be pretended that the op- 
posite doctrine, upon which it is our great glory and especial distinction 
among nations to have acted, and to the practical assertion of which we fa- 
miliarly ascribe all that is excellent in our political institutions, can at the 
same time be so very pernicious and detestable, that it can be lawful to 
take up arms to prevent its adoption in a foreign country, and a duty to 
make war upon our neighbours, if they seem disposed in this respect to 
follow our example. 

The only ground, in short, that can bear to be stated for such in inter- 
ference, must be, that our interest would be in some way compromised by 
any internal change in the government of a neighbouring country. But 
what is it to us, or any interest of ours, that the French people prefer 
the Duke of Orleans to the Count de Lille for their sovereign ? and choose 
to call one prince of the old family to the throne, instead of another? It 
certainly is very much to be wished, for their own sakes, that they should 
adhere upon the whole to the principle of hereditary succession ; but, even 
if tliey should judge difTerently, and should set up the crown to sale, or 
openly proclaim it to be elective, we do not see what right we should have 
to find fault wiih them. The mischiefs of such a government are, in com- 
mon cases, all to the nation that adopts it ; and as it is usually rendered 
weaker and less formidable by the struggles and distractions to which it is 
consequently exposed, there seems to be no conceivable ground upon which 
the vicinage can have any right to prevent it. That it is an impolitic and 
improvident measure in general estimation, can surely give the wise people 
who think so no right to enlighten the folly of an independent nation by 
making war upon them till they are convinced of their folly. They must 
be left to the gentler and more effectual schooling of experience and reflex- 

* See ihe Reriew of Mr. Leckie's work, to), xx. p. 322, &c 
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tion. What should we ha?e thought in England, in 1688, if the great glates 
of Europe bad combined, and required us to show cause why we could live 
no longer under the dominion of our legiiimate sovereign, and enjoined us 
to make out such a case of necessity as they should find complete and 
salisfaclory, before they would tolerate a measure so irregular, and of such 
dangerous example ? Could any nation that pretended to independence submit 
(o such an interference? Gould any government, or any combination of 
governments, that pretended to justice or liberality, presume to attempt it? 
The question, however, comes exactly to this is^ne,— -whether the reasons 
which entitle a nation to make changes in its internal government, must be 
reasons tliat are satisfactory to itself, — or to other countries? That there 
may be reasons to justify such a' change, probably will not be disputed ; and 
all that is contended for is, that the nation which is to act npon them shonid 
be allowpd to judge of their validity. No other tribunal can possibly be 
aware of their force, or attempt to make their practical application without 
manifest usurpation. 

But even if an independent state could be subjected, in a matter like this, 
to the jurisdiction of the surronnding governments, and obliged to make 
out a colourable case before it was allowed to make any such alteration, we 
conceive that France could have no difikulty in making out such a case, as 
must, upon every principle of reciprocity, be conclusive and satisfactory, in 
so far at least as this country is to judge of it. We could not well refuse 
the authority of the great and glorious precedent afforded by our own 
history ;-*-indeed there is no other conceivable standard by which any man 
among us could ever pretend to estimate the reasonabfeoess of any similar 
attempt. But il would not be difficult, we think, to show, that if there be 
any truth at all in the view which we have already given of the interests 
and sentiments of the French nation, and the conduct and dispositions of its 
present rulers, there are, relatively to French feelings, as strong inducements 
to change the person of the sovereign in the one ease as in the other. The 
ultimate motive for all such changes is the conscientious conviction of the 
people, that their lives, properties, or liberties will be in hazard if it be not 
adopted. But there can be no sort of doubt, we suppose, that there are 
many more individuals now in France who sincerely entertain such ap- 
prehensions from the continuance of the present system, than there were in 
England in the time of James H. To quiet such general or extensive ap- 
prehensions, and to prevent them from breaking out into perpetual and in- 
curable disturbances, the principle of hereditary succession, wiiich is itself 
only to be valued as generally preventing such disturbances, may be lawfully 
sacrificed ; and the sacrifice will be cheap, if the end can be accomplished, 
without absolutely departing from* the principle altogether, but only devi- 
ating a little way from the lineal order of inheritance. 

Tlus is truly the bottom oi the case ; and the basis upon which our Re- 
volution, as well aa that of the Dutch provinces and the Swiss Cantons, and 
indeed every other, must ultimately be rested. But the parallel between our 
case in 1688, and that of France at the present moment, may perhaps be 
pushed a little farther. The true cause of the expulsion of James, wa& the 
difTercnce of religion. He adhered to the old faith of the country, while its 
habits and institutions had been permanently moulded to one of later origin ; 
and instead of yielding a part, at least, of his own notions and prejudices to 
those of his people, and being guided by the counsels of those who knew 
them and their temper, he gave himself up to the guidance of priests and 
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Jesuits, and other iesiois, who would admit of no compromise, and ^ere 
substantially strangers to the character of the nalioft he was to govern. It 
"VG read Emigrania iov Jesuits^ this is nearly the picture of the present 
government of Frandfe. Twenty years of Revoluilon have made the Court 
and the emigrants as much aliens to the habits and feelings of France as it 
now is, as the lapse of a century had estranged Popery and its accompani- 
ments from the habits of our people in 1688 ; and we believe it will scarcely 
be doubted, that the political reformation of the former period is at least as 
much valued by its disciples, as the religious reformation of the latter was 
by its immediate supporters. 

From what we have here said, it may perhaps be inferred, that we wish 
at all events for the dethronement of the present King, and think that an 
insurrection for that object would be a laudable and proper measure. This, 
however, is by no means our opinion. If the crown, indeed, could be 
brought to the Duke of Orleans, without a struggle or an insurrection, we 
have DO hesitation in saying, that we think France woiild have a better 
chance, both for freedom and for tranquillity, than under the present Mo- 
narch and his apparent heirs ; and we should consider it as a very fortunate 
and happy event, for her and for the world, if, either by the natural course 
of mortality, or by any voluntary arrangement in the family, that prince 
should now be enabled to ascend the throne, without competition or re- 
sistance from any quarter. Beyond this, however, cur revolutionary spirit 
proceeds not ; — and if all Frenchmen thought as we do, they would rather 
apply themselves to conciliate each other, and gradually and patiently to 
ameliorate their eonstitation under their present King, than commit their 
country to the dreadful hazard of a new civil war, for an object which may 
be desirable, but which they cannot be sure of attaining. 

Ignorant as the opponents of the Court are of the exact measure of their 
own strength, or of that which may be arrayed against it, it is quite im- 
possible that they can have any assurance of a speedy or easy victory : — 
and with a people so combustible, — already so mischievously trained to 
military habits and principles, — so ill provided ieilh leaders in civil wisdom, 
— and so apt to be made the prey of atrocious factionaries, or ambitious 
generals, we confess that we see much more danger, both to liberty and 
peace, from (he issiie of a long internal contention, than from any abuse 
of which the present government is likely !o be gtrilty, if properly watched, 
admonished, and resisted. The foundations of a representative government 
are now laid, we think, indestructibly in the French constitulioji ; and we 
have no idea that the present King has atiy design to abrogate or defeat the 
objects of (his great institution. However much it may be absurd or per- 
verted, therefore, at this moment, it seems certain, that if every thing is 
not again cast down by the shock of another popular revolution, the mo- 
narchy will be substantially limited, and a certain considerable and growing 
portion of power vested in the people. We are not even sure whether the 
nation be fit at this moment for more complete liberty ; and whether they 
would not, on the whole, have a better chance of ultimately obtaining a free 
and happy constitution^, by this progressive and gradual extension of the 
legislative power, than by starting at once into the function of patriots and 
citizens. At all events, we should prefer this chance to the perilous ex- 
periment of an appeal to arms, and the hazards of an exasperated civil, war. 
We should endeavour to enlighten and conciliate the nation, and, if ne- 
cessary, to control and even intimidate the Court, if it persisted in a narrow 

21* 
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or illiberal policy; but we should not*risk an actual insurrection ,-«-on 
slighter ground than that of actual and intolerable oppression, — and cer-* 
tainly not for the uncertain chance of obtaining a Sovereign who would no 
doubt be more suitable in many respects to the present condition of the 
country. 

Such are our sentiments of the course that France ou^t to pursue in the 
present agitating crisis of her alTairs; but we greatly fear that they are not 
the sentiments o{ any considerable part of the people of that country -. and it \% 
with a \iew to their acting upon their own opposite impressions, and actually 
plunging into domestic dissensions, that we have endeavoured to sliow that 
we will have neither right nor interest to interfere in that quarrel ; and are 
bound, upon every consideration of generosity and prudence, to let them 
settle their government in any way they ])lease, or are able, provided tliey 
do not endanger our peace or independence in the operation. 

As to the consequences of our yelding to our lamentable passion for war 
and interference, on our fmances and internal prosperity, we shall say no- 
thing in this place, as we expect to be able to annex a short separate article 
upon these important subjects; and, indeed, we have left ourselves room (o 
add but a word or two on the effects of such a mischievous system of policy 
on our honour and infhience, and the fortunes of Europe in general. 

In the Grst place, if it really require the whole united force of Europe lo 
prevent the French from dethroning their present King, it must be pretty 
plain that he has no considerable number of supporters in his own countr>% 
and that the great mass of it is decidedly against him. K it be not so, there 
can scarcely be any necessity for our interference ; and if it be so, then that 
interference must of necessity appear to the mass of the nation to be a moo- 
strous outrage, injustice, and oppression, the existence of which roust exas- 
perate them still more against the prince on whose account they are subjected 
to it. The natural effects of persecution are now pretty well known and ad- 
mitted — to exalt and rivet the attachment of its victim to the objects for which 
it is inflicted — to turn mere reluctance or difference of opinion into furious 
hatred or ungovernable enthusiasm — lo raise common men to the devoted - 
ness of martyrs, or the frenzy of assassins — and to put all the strong feelings 
of revenge and honour in the way of easy reconciliation. There is bitterness 
enough in the ordinary case of a civil war ; but if the allies, who are already 
generally hated in France for their humiliation of the national power and va- 
nity, are to take part in that war, this will not only throw the whole weight 
of national feeling into the opposite scale, but will infallibly give a charact^ 
of acrimony and deadly hatred to the -contest, of which the world has yet 
seen no example. But a war waged with such feelings, and against such a 
nation as France, can have no issue on which reason or humanity can bear 
to look without horror. Even supposing the allied arms to be as completely 
successful as possible, it is plain that France can never be permanently sub- 
dued, without the absolute extermination of most of its inhabitants. Paris and 
other great towns may* and probably would bo, abandoned to pillage and 
conflagralron ; large provinces may be occupied and severed, by decrees of 
Congress, from the rest of the country ; but a warlike and exasperated popu- 
lation of forty millions cannot be absolutely destroyed, or permanently kept 
under, by mere force ; — ^and these violent and deplorable measures, whicb 
can only become possible in the end of the most savage and murderous hos- 
tilities, will merely sow the seeds of after revolts, insurrections, and mas- 
sacres,— till some vi^w of policy or private ambition disunite the yiclorious 
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Allies, and afford the vanquished an opportunity of again asserting their in- 
dependence, and wreaking their revenge. 

fa short, it appeal's to us, that if we are to mingle again in the infernal dis- 
sensions of France, and to take part in the hostilities to which they will but 
too probably give rise, we shall not only render the prince whom we mean 
to support more universally odious in that country, but in all likelihood in- 
volve the whole of Europe in the most rancorous and desolating hostilities for 
thirty years to come. In this point of view, it is of the utmost importance to 
recollect, that the great hazard to which civil liberty, national morality, and 
general prosperity are now exposed all over the civilised world, arises from 
the prevalence of military habits and the conversion of an undue proportion 
of the people into a professional soldiery. It is to this that we owe the last 
return of Bonaparte, and all the disgusting scenes of perfidy and atrocity by 
which it was attended ; and it is to this also that we must ascribe that neglect 
of literature and political philosophy — that contempt in short of civil arts and 
civil virtues, the beginnings of which, we conceive, have lately been but too 
visible in other nations. Nothing indeed can be more certain, than that no 
country can be free, or rich, or moral, or refined, whose leading occupa- 
tion is that of war, and among whom the military order takes precedency 
over and gives the tone to every other. Even if every other reason, there- 
fore, did not concur to deter us from engaging in wars which do not con- 
cern us, and in which we must be equally ruined by failure as by success., 
this consideration, we conceive, ought to inspire us with redoubled caution, 
and determine usi to abstain from a scene not more painful than precarious, 
and in which our very efforts must strike so deep at the heart of our pro^- 
perily. 



AGGRESSIONS OF FRANCE AGAINST SPAIN.— ENGLAND 

BOUND TO RESIST THEM BY FORCE.* 

It is our purpose, on the present occasion, to lay before our readers a short 
statement of such facts and arguments as may enable them to estimate the 
justice of the war now threatened by the Ullra Royalists of France against 
Spain ; the consistency of the principles of that faction with the general rules 
of the law of nations, or even with any exception from those rules which has 
been acted on without universal reprobation in civilised times; the influence 
of the success of such a war on the independence of states, and the circum- 
stances which would render that success more formidable to the security of 
Great Britain than to that of any other European state. 

By the abdications extorted at Bayonne in May, 1808, from Charles IV. 
and Ferdinand VII., the Spaniards who took up arms for the independence 
of their country, were left without legitimate authority, and indeed without 
acknowledged leaders. Local and general juntas very irregularly ap- 
pointed, and often not very well composed, were neither able to give the 
appearance of legality, nor the advantage of union, to the heroic efforts of 
the Spanish people. This defect was the subject of triumph to their enemies 
and of deep regret to their friends. In the midst of their enemies, and at 

• The Holv Alliance versus Spain ; or Notes and Declarations of (he Allied Powers. — VoU 
%!iLXTiii.p- 241. 
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the season or Ihcir utmost distress, the Emperor of Russia refused to acknow- 
ledge their title to be parties to any negociation, and would call them by no 
other narne than " The iMwrgonis of Spain" * But their disunion and 
want of chiefs were viewed with other eyes by Lord Wellesley ; who, 
though he had wielded with a vigorous hand the force of an absolute mo- 
narchy, had too much wisdom not to discover that liberty alone was the 
source of union and obedience, as well as of energy and valour, to a people 
struggling for independence. By him, during his embassy to Spain, the 
calling together of the Cortes appears to have been first proposed,+ for the 
purpose of redressing grievances and reforming abuses, as well as that 
of providing for the public defence. That assembly convoked by the Re- 
gency, met, after several delays, in September, 1810, at Cadiz, tben almost 
the only spot in the Spanish territory which was not occupied by foreign 
force. Its composition was very popular; as was natural, in a body whos'j 
chief function was to excite popular spirit, and in a country where the only 
examples of timidity or treachery were to be found among the higher orders. 
In the eye of every true Spaniard, the Cortes became the only lawful power 
of the monarchy. As such, their commands were obeyed, and their au- 
thority acknowledged. The Regency, whom they superseded, gave up their 
power without a murmur. The two successive regencies whom they no- 
niiualed, were obeyed as the executive government of the monarchy by all 
but the partisans of France. The constitution was promulgated by their 
authority in March, 1812, and was received as the fundamental law wherever 
the French arms did not silence the public voice. That it contained some 
language capable of mischievous misconception, and that it did not provide 
sufficient means of conciliating those classes who derived a powerful in- 
iluence from property and opinion; that it did not enough maintain the au- 
thority of the deliberate judgment of the people over their hasty and tran- 
sient passions, may be admitted, without ihvolving censure on the leaders of 
the Cortes, and certainly without affording any inference that these, or that 
any constitutional defects, should be remedied under the terror of foreign 
bayonets. If every error in legislation were to be punished by a perpetual 
•forfeiture of a nation's litle to liberty, no free government could be es- 
tablished among men. The most excusable of all errors, is a disposition in 
the founders of freedom to fly to the greatest distance from the institutions 
which had formerly been the instruments of oppressions. In the peculiar 
situation of Spain, the strongest declarations of the rights of the nation were 
politica ly necessary to invalidate the acts into which the imprisoned King 
ipigbt have been betrayed. The sovereignty of the people became the only 
safeguard of the independence of the monarchy. 

But whatever may be thought of the wisdom of the constitution, it is im- 
possible to conceive any authority more legitimate than that of those who 
framed it. They were not a revolutionary assembly. After conquest had 
destroyed all lawful power in Spain, the Cortes were called together to give 
their country a regular government. To restore internal order, and to 
secure national independence, were the objects of their convocation. By 
])reserving a national government for the |>eopIe, they also preserved a 
crown for die King. An authority thus originating, and thus sanctioned by 
the obedience of all true Spaniards, was recognised also by all those foreign 

* Note of Count Romanzoff to Mr. Secretory Canning. Paris, 28ili November, 1808. 
t l>espttJc]i from Mariiuis Wellesley to Mr. Secretory CaBiiing. Seville, ]5:h Scptcmltr, 
i809. 
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slales who were nol subject to the domination of France. England indeed 
had very early recognised a government which had far less pretensions to 
be considered as national than the Cortes. So early as the Ath of July, 
1808, an Order of Councjil was issued, directing all hostilities against Spain 
to cease, in consequence '* of the glorious efforts of the Spanish nation to the 
deliverance of (heir country from the usurpation of France, and of the as- 
surances which H. M. had received from several provinces of Spain of their 
amicable dispositions towards this kingdom." In November and December 
o[ the following year, England claimed a place in any congress which 
should be assembled for the representation of those whom Alexander, in 
concert with Napoleon, called, ''The Insurgents of Spain." It is now 
well known that Alexander, in spite of all the tender and enthusiastic at- 
lachraent for Napoleon, of which he made so extravagant and ridiculous a 
display at Erfurt, had bargained at that interview for a share in an intended 
partition of Turkey, as the price of his connivance at the conquest of Spain. 
On the i Alh of January, 1809, the treaty of London was conchided betweea 
his Britannic Majesty and the Supreme Junta of Spain, containing the im- 
portant stipulation, that Great Britain ''never would acknowledge any 
King of Spain but Ferdinand II. and his heirs, or such lawful successor 
as the Spanish nation sliould acknowledge."* 

These acts were much more than a recognition of the legitimacy of the 
Junta: they were continued towards the Regency, and, by necessary con- 
sequence, implied a recognition of the Cortes, which the Regency had con- 
voked. The alliance was accordingly maintained and confirmed under that 
assembly ; and an occasion arose in which England made an express decia- 
ration of its legitimate and supreme authority. In answer to a proposal 
ibr oegociation in April, 1812, by M. Maret, on the part of Napoleon, he 
was informed that England could not consent to any treaty, in which it 
was net acknowledged that "the royal authority in Spain was vested in the 
legitimate sovereign Ferdinand Vl I. and his heirs, and in the extraordinary 
assembly of the Cortes, now invested with the powers of government in 
that kingdom. "f Another still more solemn recognition of their govern- 
ment followed, which recent events have rendered very memorable. On the 
20th of July,' 1812, when Napoleon appeared to be making a triumphant 
entry into Russia, with all the nations and sovereigns of the Continent in 
his train,-— before he had experienced disaster, and when there was no 
reasonable prospect of a reverse, a treaty was concluded at Weliki Louki 
between the Emperor of Russia and the Cortes of Spain, of which the 
tliird article deserves to be cited at length. "His Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias acknowledges the legitimacy of the general and extraordinary 
assembly of the Cortes held at Cadiz, as weltas the constitution which they 
have decreed and sanctioned.":}: Whether this stipulation amounted to a 
guarantee, might be a question: but certainly no event in the annals of 
mankind, not even in the history of the partition of Poland, could have 
prepared us to expect, that, only ten years after, Russia should re{>resent 
the existence of this very constitution as a reason for breaking off all in- 
tercourse with Spain, and almsotasa ground of war against that country. 
The reasons by which this inconsistency has been attempted to be ex- 
plained qre more monstrous than the fact itself. In a supplementary 
despatch from Verona to M. Balgari at Madrid, Count Nesselrode at- 

• Anu. Register, 1809, p. 736. t Schocll, x. 129. t tJ- ^- W3. 
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tempts to vindicate his master from (he charge of inconsistency, on three 
grounds. I. It was neeesmry for Russia, in 1812, to form an alliance 
with the Cortes against France, the common enemy of both : which is 
certainly a most extraordinary reason for breaking the alliance : and to 
^vhich it may be answered, that the recognition of a Constitution is no ne- 
cessary or ordinary part of an alliance with a Government, and must there- 
fore be regarded as a spontaneous act on the part of Russia, strongly bind- 
ing her conduct, and irrevocablypledgingher approbation of the Constitution 
recognised. 2. The Russian minister alleges, that the Constitution being 
only provisional, and dependent on the assent of Ferdinand, the guarantee 
was provisional also, and was annulled by his dissent. But the fact assumed 
in this argument is notoriously false. The Constitution of the Cortes was, 
and purported to be, independent of the King's assent, insomuch that his 
acceptance of it was made a condition of the exercise of his authority/ The 
assumption is not only at variance with truth, but with the context of the 
despatch, in which the sovereignty of the people is declared to be one of 
the intolerable faults of the Constitution ;-*a principle which formed a part 
of it in 1812, which necessarily rendered it independent of the King's 
assent, and which, after being solemnly recognised as legitimate at Weliki 
Louki, is represented by the same Government at Verona as a ground for 
sentence of outlawry against Spain. Sm an aggravation of this reasoning, 
Count Nesselrode is not ashamed to lay down the abominable principle, 
that the positive and absolute words of the treaty of 1812 contained "an 
implied reservation which it was unnecessary to express ! " S. Sensible of 
the vanity of these pretexts, the Russian minister concludes his despatch, 
by avowing a doctrine of which the adoption would tear up by the roots all 
faith between nations. ''Even supposing" says he, " (hat the nullity did 
not exist, his Imperial Majesty cannot recognise any law but that of the 
welfare of Spain : and this is the only one which he is resolved to follow ! " 
It is certain that this principle, if admissible, must extend to all treaties; 
and that it would render all treaties nugatory. The guarantee of a Consti- 
tution, at least against foreign attack, is universally acknowledged to be a 
legitimate object of treaty. Rut according to the new jurists of Russia, their 
Sovereign, after having made a treaty to that effect, may, as soon as he 
changes his opinion or his language, send an army for the destruction of 
the Constitution which he guaranteed, on the principle, or under the pre- 
tence, that he no longer thinks it conducive to the welfare of the nation 
which has established it ! 

On the circumstances which attended the subversion of the constitution io 
181A, we forbear to remark, for reasons which the present situation of Spain 
will suggest to the mind of every reader. The necessity of the argument, 
however, requires it to be stated, that it was destroyed by military force, 
without even the pretext of legal or civil forms ; and that the absolute mo- 

* " The soTpreiffDty resides essentially in the nation ; and for the same reason, the right ot 
eatablishing the fundamental laws belongs exclusively to the nation.** — Spanish Constitut. 
title i. c. 1. art. 3. 

** The king, on his accession, and if he be a minor when he conies to exercise his {^ovemmeoi. 
shall take an oath before the Cortes to observe, and cause to be obserfed, the constitutiOD and lax^o 
of the Spanish monarchy.** — Id. tit. iv. c. 5. art. 173. 

"^ The Cortes may exclude from tlie succession to the Crown such individaals as have done act) 
for which they deserve to lose the Crown," — Id. art. 181. 

^ The Prince of Asturias must take the same oath at the age of fourteen.*^ — Id. art. 212. 

These, and many other articles, which equally disprove the alleiration of Co)int Nenelrode, an* 
lo be found in the constitution promulgated at Cadiz on the 19th March, 1B12^ four months before 
the treaty of Weliki Louki. 
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narcliy, which conquest ^nd national opinion had eradicated, was planted with 
open violence in its stead. Jt was a transaction which had every character 
of manifest usurpation; and it must bo deemed to be so by alt who do not 
hold, that usurpation can be comraitled only againstaKing ; a doctrine which, 
however it may be professed by those who have the fear of Siberia before 
their eyes, must be reprobated, not only in all free states, but in all those 
civilised monarchies which observe fixed laws. In such countries, the best 
security of hereditary royalty is, to place it on the same footing with the 
other establishments and institutions which are created by the fundamental laws- 
The Spanish army, who appeared to have caught the spirit of liberty in 
their struggle for independence, early repented their fatal and criminal parlici- 
pation in the destruction of the constitution, and the dispersion of the Cortes. 
Between 18iA and 1820, several partial revolts of the soldiery showed that 
the remedy was likely to arise in the same quarter with the disease. In 
the beginning of the year 1820, the constitution was restored by the army 
assembled at Cadiz to be embarked against America. • Their example was 
followed by the people, as well as the soldiers, throughout Spain ; and the 
constitution was soon after adopted by the King, with as much appearance 
of sincerity as usually attends the consent of an absolute monarch to limita- 
tions on his power. The friends of liberty might no doubt lament, that 
even the restoration of a constitution should have originated with the army, 
though they listened with the utmost indignation to the same objection when 
it came from the mouths of those who prompted, or vindicated, or abetted 
the employment of military force for the subversion of the sameconstitution. 
The advantage of a regular and legal system was so great and obvious, that 
all discussion of the faults of the constitution, and all attempts to reform 
them, would have been imprudent and unreasonable at the moment of the 
restoration. Even the United States of America, for several years after the 
peace, preserved that rude scheme of association which they had hastily 
formed at the beginning of the war, and at a proper season found no diffi- 
culty in strengthening their executive government, and fastening the bands 
of their union. Men of all opinions must agree with Lord Liverpool, that 
there never was an extensive political change attended with less violence or 
bloodshed than the Spanish revolution, during the last three years. Who- 
ever recurs to the unsuspected testimony of Mr. Southey, will find, that the 
popular excesses committed by the Sp'aniards on the occasion of the French 
usurpation in 1808, were at least tenfold more than those which have oc- 
curred since March, 1820. 

The example of Spain was naturally followed by Portugal, where nearly 
the same system of misgovernment had formerly existed, and where a great 
part of the people had learned to love, if not yet to understand liberty, in 
that glorious war of independence which raised so high the character of the 
Portuguese army and nation. In the unfortunate attempt of Italy to re- 
cover her liberties, Naples and Piedmont took the Spanish constitution as 
their bond of union, for want of any other fixed system or popular name. 
Assuredly their choice was not inQuenced by Spanish intrigues or cor- 
respondence with Spain ; since, if we may believe their enemies, it was 
scarcely possible, at the moment of the revolution, to find a 'copy of the 
Spanish constitution at Naples. The French constitution could have no po- 
pularity ; for the restoration, which might have freed France, had enslaved 
Italy. The name and constitution of England, once the object of enthu- 
siastic admiration, were discredited by the faults of its administration. The 
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Italians cmild not hope for liberty from a country which was a parly to the 
Congress of Vienna, — ^which had betrayed the people of Genoa, — and which 
had sacrificed even Sicily herself, after her adoption of a form of goyem- 
mcnt as near ai9 flhe could make it to the English constitution. In the no- 
incrous prosecutions for treason which occurred in France, where we find 
perpetual allusion to Italy, and great importance ascribe to the Association 
of the Carbonari, not a vestige is discoverable of any connexion with Spain." 
But there is a still more decisive proof that no ^lanish intrigues were car- 
ried on in France. Louis XVIII., in his speech at the close of the Session 
in June 1822, declared that <' malevolence alone has been aUe to find, iit 
the measures which I have adopted against contagion, a pretext for miscon- 
struing my iniOBtions." — '' Intentions so pure,'' he continued, *< could not 
be misconstrued by any but the malevolent, who seek, on all occasions, 
means to set fire again to the still smoking brands of Discord and Wisr^ 
Presuming, as we are bound to do, that this declaration is true, we must 
conclude, that in June no practices had been attempted by Spaniards against 
the quiet of France; and that no danger was then apprehended by Ihe 
French monarch from the Spanish revolution ; for, in either of these cases, 
there was no need of so indignant a disavowal of political motives for keeping 
up an army on the Spanish frontier. 

On the whole, it may be safely affirmed that Spain gave as Ikfle dis- 
turbance, or cause of just alarm, to her neighbours, as any country engaged 
in politiori refonnation ever did. 

The powers of the north, however, who arrogate to themselTes the 
guardianship of Europe, early treated the Spanish revolution as a criminal 
enterprise, which called for the exertion of their paramount jurisdiction. In 
May, 1820, Count Nesselrode declared, in notes which were immediately 
made public, that *' the Spanish nation now owes the example of an ex- 
piatory act to the people of the two hemispheres." Be it observed, in 
passing, that this atonement was required for no greater crime than the 
reaioratian of a constitution which the Emperor of Russia had, by a solemn 
treaty, recognised as legitimate. When these sovereigns assembled a( 
Troppau, they expressly included the Spanish revolution among the objecb: 
of their condemnation.! They declared their right to interfere in every 
case where a government had been changed by violence, or where new in- 
situtions were established not consistent with " the monarchical prinetple. 
which recognises no institution as legitimate that does not flow spontane- 
ously from the monarch. Naples they selected as the object of attack, 
because ''no other can be so immediately and oertainly opposed." To 
leave no doubt of their opinion of the extent of their right, they disavowed 
any intention, at the time, ''to invade the western territory of Europe." 
After the conquest of Naples and the dissolution of the Congress of Laybaeh. 
a circular despatch of the Prussian government, dated on the 5th June, 1821 . 
stated, with a distinctness unusual in such compositions, the perseverance* 
of the allies in their, claims of universal jurisdiction in all changes of govern- 
ment. " They will always mark rebellion, under whatever form or nanif 

* Plairloyerde M. ^e Msrchangy, aTOcat g^n^ral a la cour royale de Paris— 29 Aoot el 7 Se;»- 
tembre, 1822. That this attorney general was not withheld, by extreme scmples, frani advcniag 
to Spain, we may judge pretty certainly from some of liis opinions. H«; Itvys it down positiTrl^. 
that tbe coafeMion of a person accused, even though it should be retracted, is evideucc a^aiu^i 
other men ; and that the accused have no right to require the attendance of officers in lugh com- 
mand at a distance, as witnesses to prove their defence. 

t Circular from Troppau^ 8lb December, 1S20. 
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t may appear, with the stamp of their disapproTal. ^^h&retfer it appeoTB^ 
M they can reaeh it, ihey will repreBa, condemn^ and combat il8 work,'* 
i seemed still too early to proceed against Spain and Portugal. France was 
hen governed by ministers of some prudence and moderation. England, 
D 1820, had resisted the attempt to suppress the Spanish revolution, and 
ras at lepglh so alarmed by the language held at TVoppau and Laybach, as 
a publish t^ circular despatch of January, 1821, which, tardy, feeble, and 
imbiguous as it was, must be owned to be, in substance, a protest against 
be pretensions of the allied powers. 

In the mean time, France fell into the hands of a fanatical faction, who, 
ike the republican enthusiasts of 1792, aimed atihe universal establishment 
i( goyernmeots suitable to their own narrow opinions. An attempt of the 
ling of Spain's guards to re-establish the absolute monardiy, undoubtedly 
Qsligated by foreign intrigues, was defeated inJuly, 1822. A few bands of 
feasants were easily excited to revolt, prepared lo listen to foreign mis- 
iKHiaries, by some impolitic as well as unjust decrees of the Cortes on 
.'cciesiastical property, and by those physical, as well as political circum- 
ilances, which liave always rendered the authority of the law very loose 
lod uoequal in some provinces of the kingdom. The French administration 
iTailed themselves of these pretexts, of which they had in a great measure 
contrived the very slight foundation. They exulted in discovering, in a 
Spanish party in arms against the government, the same advantage which 
CaOiarine had obtained, in 1792, from those infamous Poles who formed the 
Confederacy of Bar, They changed their sawtary cordon into an army of 
observation; they suffered the chiefs of the Spanish* insurgents to assemble, 
with forms of public authority, op the French territory ; they countenanced 
loans for these insurgents ; they not only received them as fugitives after 
^L'real, wbicii was a common oflice of humanity, but they allowed them to 
march b^ck ipto Spain for the purpose of new hostility ; and, in the midst 
of all this instigation, support, apd countenance, they had the meanness and 
bad faith to complain of the Spanish troops for having pursued their enemies 
twice or thrice into valleys, which, in the intermingled territory and un- 
certainly of a doubtful frontier, are asserted by France to be part of her 
dominions. 

Such was the state of things, when the Sovereigns, who call themselves, 
by way of eminence, ** The Powers," assembled at Verona, according to 
iheir declarations, in the preceding year, at Laybach.* We say nothing of 
ihc intrigues and divisions which followed, both at Verona and at Paris. 
Our present business is only to discuss and avow the reasons alleged for and 
against tbe war. On the 25th December, 1822, M, de Vill^le sent a very 
ainbiguoqs note to the French ambassador at Madrid, which contained the 
important intimation, that '' the Continental Powers had adopted the 
resolution of uniting with France (if there ever should be occasion), in 
tnainiainiog her dignity and tranquillity!" or, in plain English, of sup- 
porting the French ministers against all opposition, either in France or Spain. 
On the 28lh of January, the King of France announced, in his speech to the 
legislature, that he had ordered the recall of his minister from Madrid, and 
that be had directed an army to advance, but that hostilities should cease as 
soon as *' Ferdinand VII. was free to give his people institutions which they 
cannot hald but from him;" thus adopUng, in its fullest extent, "the 

* Circukr of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, Itih May, 1821. 
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inonarchioai prifici|>ie ** of the confederates or conspiratore of Laybach. On 
ilie 'i'M\\ of February, the violent Chateaubriand read a speech, which mar 
bo considered as the manifesto of the French government, and with a short 
examination of which we shall conclude this statement. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the argument of M. dc Chateaubrian^f 
should set out from " the right of one government to interfere in the in- 
ternal aflairs of another ; '' — as if that were a first principle of the law of 
nations, which would, in truth, be destructive of all its principles, and wbieli 
has never before been represented by its most zealous advocates otherwifte 
than as an exception from all other principles, admissible only in those 
extremely rare cases of stern and dire necessity which suspend all the or- 
dinary rules of human action. It is very plain, that this intervention is 
directly at variance with International law; that no community, which i^ 
not independent, can be called a nation ; and that the very definition of 
independence excludes such intervention. The justice of the French ag- 
gression, therefore, must solely depend on the answer to the question. 
Whether it can be brought within the case of exception? Now, what is 
that case? Has it hitherto ever been carried farther, in any example that 
even divides the opinion of mankind, than this position, that if a slafr* 
avows the intention of propagating its own institutions in neighbouring 
countries, and actually attempts so to propagate them by intrigue or by 
force, the powers who are insulted and assailed in this manner have a right 
to destroy the government which had attempted to destroy them ? Perhafis 
this case is improperly termed an exception. A war made on such a 
ground is not so much an interference in the internal aflairs of a foreign 
country, as a resistance to such an interference. The state which first at- 
tempts so excite revolt in its neighbourhood is the real oflender against tbf* 
principle of national independence. Now, the King of France's speech in 
June, 1822, demonstrates that, before that period, Spain was gailty of no 
such offence. Uis speech in January, 1823, seems, by its silence on matter* 
which, if they were real, would have been so important, to bean admission 
that Spain bad then violated no duty of good neighbourhood towards France. 
The silence of M. de Chateaubriand on this important particular carries lli^ 
admission down to the very eve of hostilities. The violation of French 
territory, and the capture of French ships by pirates under the Spanish 
flag, are not honestly urged ; and it is not even alleged that reparation for 
these casual or frivolous wrongs has been demanded and refused. The re- 
duced sale of French mules in Spain has much the appearance of bcins 
inserted by an opponent in M. de G.'s MSS. to bring ridicule on the spcak(*r 
and speech, lie i^ reduced, therefore, to the bare and naked allegation, 
that the example of the Spanish revolution, though unattended by an> 
words or acts of the Spanish government or people of Spain hostile to th** 
tranquillity of other countries, is dangerous to the quiet of France and then*- 
fore a just cause of war against Spain. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that no overt act, no incendiary decrre. 
no encouragement to revolt, no correspondence with the disaOected, is laid 
to the charge of Spain. She has no need of disavowing them. She i^ *^y 
innocent as not even to be accused by enemies who plot her destruction. 
Nothing, therefore, remains but the doctrine, that whenever a state thinks 
or says that her quiet is endangered by the more example of the form o( 
government of another nation, she may make war to destroy that govern- 
ment ! Such a doctrine would leave no independence ; for every weaker 
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Daiion would in thai case be bound lo change ils government at the pleasure 
of a stronger neighbour. As it would leave no independence, it could 
leave no international law, of which the sole object is the protection of in-' 
dependence. It would establish universal and eternal war ; for such a 
right of intervention must belong to all nations or to none : and if to all, 
it is evident that there could be no peace till one had established its fa- 
vourite government, and secured it over all countries. The worst govern- 
ments would possess this right more clearly than the best ; for it is surely 
lo bad governments that the example of good is most dangerous. Morocco 
might make a war against England for setting the example of a pure admi- 
nistration of justice at Gibraltar, which would excite the Africans to revolt 
against their masters. As despotism prevails over a far greater number of 
men than liberty, and barbarism than civilisation, the practical effect of 
this doctrine, if universally adopted, would be to reduce all mankind to be 
at once barbarians and slaves. 

It is difficult to conjecture what part of Lord Bacon's writings could have 
been so misunderstood, as to tempt M. de G. to an unfortunate appeal to the 
authority of that great lawyer, as well as philosopher. Nothing can be more 
decisive than (he condemnation pronounced by Lord Bacon against such 
wars as the present. In his ** Essay on the Greatness of Kingdoms," we 
find the following passage, which is the more remarkable, because the 
doctrine of th^ Essay is, that a nation which would be great must be well 
armed with pretexts for wars ; — 

** As for the wars which we anciently waged on behalf of a sort of parity 
or conformity of estate, I do not see how they can be justified ; as when the 
Lacedaemonians or Athenians made war to set up or pull down domocracies 
and oligarchies." — Bacon's Essay on the Greatness of Kingdoms. 

If such wars can be justified, we must no longer condemn religious war?. 
A pious monarch might well think that the orthodoxy of his own subjects, a 
still higher object of his care than their security or quiet, could be ef- 
fectually secured only by the destruction of heresy in all surrounding coun«- 
tries. As long as this principle prevailed in Europe, irreconcilable and 
perpetual war was the inevitable consequence of it. Peace was unknown 
till nations learned to tolerate each other's religion. Wars of political opi- 
nion will produce the same fatal effect ; and permanent peace will again 
be a stranger to Europe, till nations learn to tolerate each other's govern- 
ments, however various and unlike. If mere danger from the form of a 
government be a justification of war, it is obvious that we must at once 
acknowledge the justice of all the Revolutionary, and Imperial wars of 
France. The National Convention knew that the monarchies of Europe 
were, from the very necessity of their nature, adverse to the French Revo- 
lution. Napoleon knew that the Bourbons of Spain were the irrecon- 
cilable, though secret, enemies of his family, and would embrace the first 
opportuBity of subverting it. The reasoning, insert, of M. de Chateaubriand, 
would legitimate all those acts which the voice of Europe has most loudly 
condemned. 

The most celebrated exception to the general priciple of national indepen- 
dence is the war of the Coalesced Powers against France in 1793. It ex- 
cited a division of opinion at the moment, which will probably long continue. 
Without now enquiring which of the English parties who differed from 
each other so widely on that occasion were right, it is of some importance 
to show, that on the principles of the party who approved and conducted the 
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war, it aSbrdfl no preeedeiit for the aggression of France dgainst Spain. It 
is Qow well known that, in the summer of 1792, Mr. Pitt, far from intending 
to take a part in war, founded his whole system of policy on the continuance 
of peace. Lord Gower was recalled from Paris after the tenth of August, 
as a measure *' conformable to the principles o( neutrality." On the 19th 
of November, 1792, the National Convention decreed " Fraternity and 
Assistance to all people who wish to recover their liberty. " That this decree 
was an encouragement to all subjects to revolt against all governments 
cannot be, and, in fact, nevdr has-been, denied. -It was said, indeed, 
tiiat all the continental moftarchs had at thattime in substance, if not in 
form, declared war against France. But, at all events, the decree should 
have been limited to those powers with whom. France was at war ; io 
which case, it would have been a legitimate exercise of the rights of war. 
But it was not so limited. On the contrary, a motion made in the Conven- 
tion on the Uih December, to amend the decree by the addition after the 
word ** peophi '* of the words ** against all tyrants with whom France may 
be at war, '* was laid aside by a previous question. But even if it were 
admitted that the decree might have been justly applicable to all the conti- 
nental kings, it is certain that Holland, at least, ought to ha^e been expressly 
exempted from its operation. On the contrary, an act of hostility was 
done against Holland at the very moment of issuing the decree. 

The treaty of Westphalia, which established the independence of the 
Dutch republic, had forbidden the passage of vessels from the Austrian 
Netherlands to the sea by the Scheldt, because that river run-through the 
heart of Holland, and a free navigation of it would have laid open the interior 
of that country to attack. On the 21st of November, 1792, after the 
conquest of the Austrian Netherlands, the National Gonvetition sanctioned a 
decree of the Executive Council for opening the Scheldt. This was certainly 
an actof hostility against Holland, and involved the assumption of a right 
to annul treaties.'^ It was not, however, treated as a cause of war by 
England. The correspondence between both countries coatinued will) 
increasing symptoms of an unfriendly temper. M. Cfaauvelin was ordered 
to quit England after the death of Louis X VI. — a war wasr declared again^ 
England and Holland by France, on the lstx)f February, 1793. The party 
in opposition to the EngHsh ministers did not contend that the compiainl^ 
against France were groundless, or that the decrees of the Convention, if 
unexplained or unretracted, might not be a cause of war. But they maia- 
tained, that there was a possibility of their being settled by a negociation, 
and that we, who, by dismissing M. Chauvelin, had shut up the channels 
of negocialion, became, by that act, the authors of the war. Mr.-Fox did 
not vindicate the decree of the 19tb of November, or the openii^ of llic 
Scheldt. He^erely contended, that, to shut the door on amicablediscussioD. 
rendered that war inevitable, which such discussion afforded, at least, a 
possibility of avoiding. Still less did he so far depart from the principle!^ 
of his whole life, as to censure resistance to French conquest and French 
aggrandizement, and not strenuously to support the principle of the balance 
of power. The publications which purport to be the speeches of Mr. Fox, 

See Brhsot a aes Commettans, London edition, p. 77. ^ one of the most curious pamphltt. 
of thftt time, iu which the war with England in diKtinctly attributed fo the decree of the I9tli N >- 
vembcr; Ktrenffthened as tliat decree was hjr another decree of (he 17lh December, the serofld 
article of whicii bep^an as follows : ^ The french nation will treat as enemies any people wiio, 
refusing orrenouncmg liberty and equality, are desirous of preserving their prince, orprivUe^eJ 
castes, or iff entering into any aeeommodatum with ikem.^ 
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are perfectly well known by all who were accustomed to hear hin>, to be 
utterly void of that accuracy and precision of language, especially in the 
statement of principles, which were among his chief exeollenced. These 
publications are, therefore, altogether unfit lo be quoted as records of his 
opinions and reasonings, at least on questions which cannot be satisfactorily, 
nor even intelligibly, handled without considerable exactness and discrimi- 
nation in the choice of expression. Instead of quoting such reports, we shall 
select two short passages from an Address moved by Mr* ( now Earl ) Grey, 
on the 21st of February, 1793, both to justify the above observations, and 
to show that the opinions of Mr. Fox's friends, respecting the duty of England 
towards the nations of the Continent, have not varied during a long agitated 
period of thirty years. *' We will not dissemble our opinion, " says that 
Address, '' that the decree of the 19th November was, in a great measure, 
liable to the objections urged against it . But] we cannot think that it would have 
justified war, unless explanation and security had been demanded and 
refused. 

'' We admit that it is the interest and duty^ of every member of the 
commonwealth of Europe to support the established system and distribution 
of power among the independent sovereignties which actually subsist, and to 
prevent the aggrandizement of any state, especially the most powerful, at 
the expense of any other." 

It is therefore indisputable, that the part taken by England in the war of 
1793 affords no precedent for the attack on Spain. Whatever the final 
determination of mankind may be on the question at issue between the sup- 
porters and opponents of that war, the conclusion will be the same as far as 
relates to the present case. 

There is probably no example in political reasoning of so gross a confusion 
of ideas as that of M. de Chateaubriand,, between interference considered as 
an object of war, and interference practised as a measure of hostility. If the 
minister of a great nation had not been deHberately and repeatedly guilty 
of this confusion, it might seem needless to make any express distinction 
between things so extremely and so apparently different. It is one thing to 
make war for the purpose of interference, and another to interfere in the 
course of war. Whenever a just war is begun from any cause, each bellige- 
rent has a right to employ against his opponent all the means of hostility not 
forbidden by the usages of civilised nations. Among other means, he may, 
undoubtedly, form connexions with the disaffected subjects of the enemy, 
as much as with any other auxiliaries. He may afford them aid — he may 
assist them in resisting and subverting the adverse government. These are 
belligerent rights which exist in all wars, and as much in those which have 
noorigmal connexion with the internal affairs of the hostile state, as in others. 
In all wars, however originating, interference of the most extensive and 
violent sort in the internal affairs of an enemy's country is a part of the 
common course of hostility. The greater right comprehends the less. As 
an enemy's country may be over-run, and his power utterly overthrown, 
so, every smaller degree of interference may be lawfully practised towards 
him. The war of the Austrian succession had no relation to the internal 
government of Great Britain. But Louis XV., in the course of that war, 
sent assistance to Charles Edward, and the Scotch insurgents under his 
command. In doing so, he only exercised his legitimate right, against a 
government with whom he was previously at war. It never was hitherto 
supposed that he might have appealed to his acts on that occasion as a 
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precedent for making war against England, in order to compel her io reaU^rc 

the Stuarta. 

In truth, howeTer^ it seems utterly inconceivable that any human un- 
derstanding should confound lawful means of hostility with just objcctn of 
war. Conquest, as well as interference, maybe a legitimate means in ^ ar. 
But neither, unless in the most extreme cases, can be a justifiable end of i^^ar. 
Acts of hostility are of a nature so totally different from grounds of war, tli;H 
it is one of the greatest of all absurdities to represent the one as affording 
any foundation for the other* The remarks of M. do Chateaubriand, and of 
his friends in this country, on the Declaration of October, 1793, must a\- 
pear altogether futile to those who are capable of perceiving the distinct it. n 
between interference in war, and war for interference. That Declaration 
describes the war as defensive, as undertaken to repel aggression, and r'» 
defend allies. It would, therefore, have been inconsistent with itself, if it 
had stated the internal state of France as being the ground of the war. Tho 
tyranny under which France then suffered is treated by the Declaratir)n 
only as an obstacle to negociation, as an aggravation of the evils of conqfjf'>t 
by armies which would spread the like tyranny over other countries, and a^ 
a reason why states, involved in just war with France on other groun^]-. 
should employ their success to compel her to establish a government which 
might afford some prospect of secure peace to her neiglibourp. All thiJi 
part of tho Declaration, in short, which has been appealed toon the present 
occasion, relates not to the cause of war, but to the principles which are to 
regulate the exercise of the rights of war. It was addressed to the Frenrli 
royalists, immediately after the occupation of Toulon, and was intcndc^I 
to excite their feelings as royalists, without alarming that sensibility to lfi<- 
honour and independence of France, which they were then supposed to en- 
tertain. Observations of a similar nature are applicable to all the acts < 1 
the English government havifig reference to the interior of France, wUkU 
occurred before the peace of Amiens, or during the second French war. 
In themselves, they might be wise or unwise. They might be breaclK? 
of the duty which the government owed to the British people. But tlif) 
were done in the exercise of undisputed rights. France could not complain 
of them as a breach of public law ; aud they have no relation to any ques- 
tion about the object and end of a war. 

The short campaign which terminated in the battle of Waterloo may at fir^l 
seem to be distinguishable from the preceding events. But according to the 
theory of public law, and to the avowed principles of the Allies, the supp^)!^''! 
distinction disappears. Theabdication of Napoleon being one of the condidorw 
of the treaty of Paris which expressly professes to grant more favourdtl- 
terms to France on account of the deposition of her formidable ruler, (h«' 
resumption of tho crown of France by him was a breach of that treaty, in 
consequence of which the Allies re-entered into their belligerent rights! and 
were, in the eye of public law, again in a state of war with the French 
nation. The interference of the Allies in the internal affairs of France in 
1815 was not therefore held forth as the object of war, but as an exercise of 
Ihe rights of conquest. 

: Wliatherall, or any otihe%einter/erenc08, in the course oflhc last ihirt) 
years, were in other respects wise and justifiable, it is no partof ourpresenl 
purpose to examine. It is sufficient to have shown, that the threatened 
aggression of France against Spain is so far from justified by tlie gpneral 
principles of the law of nations, that it is not even in the slightest degnc 
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warranted by Ihe most recent, violent, and ambigucNis cases of exception 
from these principles, which have been specious enough to cause any gene- 
ral and lasting difference of opinion among mankind. It is indeed won- 
derful, that, in the convulsions of the last thirty years, no such cases can 
be found. The principles of rapine, on which ^ain is now attacked, were 
discovered by the spoilers of Poland. They were revived by their succes- 
sors at Troppau and Laybach. They are now justified in France by apious, 
moral, and sentimental minister, full of professions of zeal for free constitu- 
tions and of respect for the independence of nations.*^ 

But it has been said, that these principles have been recognised by the 
British government as applicable to the case of Naples, in the circular des- 
patch of January, 1821. There is such merit in the negative part of that 
paper, which disclaims the principles of Troppau, that its faults are entitled 
to some indulgence. But it must be owned, that no state paper ever required 
more impartiality, caution, precision, and perspicuity, and that few are 
more wanting in these important qualities. The paragraph which reldites to 
Naples is not dictated by the spirit of impartial neutrality ; but the only 
reasonable sense in which it can be understood, is, that if the Neapolitan 
revolutionists sought to propagate their principles by force or by intrigue 
thoughout the neighbouring territories, Austria, and the other Italian states, 
might repel such an aggression by arms. Two words, probably flowing 
from the wordiness of offidal language, throw some ambiguity over the 
most important part of the papep. It declares for '' the right of states toin- 
interfere where their own immediate security or essential interests are se- 
riously endangered by the internal transactions of another state." Had the 
words printed in italics been omitted, this declaration would have been 
nearly unexceptionable. But the words '' essentifrf interests" are either 
needless, or of very dangerous latitude. If we ask, " essential" to what 
object? the only reasonable answer is, to security ; which renders the words 
altogether useless. If they mean more,. they open a field for interference 
which has no l)ounds, and within which M. de Chateaubriand has found means 
to comprehend even the abatement of the sale of French mules in Spain. 

It is said, that there is no difference between the case of Spain and that of 
Naples. To which we answer, that though there should be no difference 
in justice, there may be a great difference in the necessity of the interposition 
of England. *' The avowal of a deliberate purpose of violating the law of 
nations is a cause of alarm to every state in Europe. AH commonwealths 
have a concern in that law, and are its natural avengers." f As the safety 
of all states depends on the observance of the laws of nations, all acts done in 
avowed and systematical defiance of its principles, give a right of war to 
all states against the wrongdoers. The spoilers of Poland placed themselves 
in a state of war with every European nation. The propriety of hostilities 
against them was a mere question of prudence which each government had 

* M. de Chateaubriand, in his last speech in the House of Peers, has attempted to limit " the 
roonarchical principle. " He now allows two principles of all M>cial order, ** the sovereignty of the 
monarch in monarcbiefl, and the sovereignty of the people in republics." Now, if by ** the so- 
vereignty of the monarch" be meant, the sole, exclusive, and unlimited authority of the king, it i» 
clear, that he excludes all limited monarchies from his enumuration, and indeed allows the existence 
of no government but despotism and democracy, and no means of amending civil institutions, but 
such a» depend on the caprice of a single tyrant, or the passions of a tyrannical ninltiiude. What 
is most pertinent to our pur|>oseis, that, in spite of all his vain distinctions, he in truth displays the 
monarchical principle iu all its horrors ; for he still maintains, that no absolute rooaarchy can be 
reformed, otherwise than by the spontaneous act of the monarch. 

t Protest, House of Lords, 7lh December, 1779. 

YOL. IV. 2*i 
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a right to determine io the way most suitable to its own interest and safety. 
The invaders of Naples were guilty of the same offence even on the avowed 
])rinciples of the English government ; for the invasion of that countrv was 
begun and completed, not on the narrow ground of danger to a neighbour- 
ing slate, which our Circular allowed, but on those monstrous doctrines of 
the right of universal interference, which we, in that very paper, had 
strongly and solemnly condemned. The principle on which the invasion of 
Naples was carried on, is of more importance than the act itself. The seizure 
of'a single village on such a principle, authorises all Europe to treat the 
offenders as enemies. But it does not compel them to take up arms ; for the 
question of prudence still remains to be determined. In the decision of that 
question, England had a right to consider the very different degrees in which 
the unjust conquest of Naples and that of Spain endangered her own im- 
mediate safety. Poland, though great, is remote; Naples is not near. 
Injustice towards both is dangerous, in its example and tendency, to us and 
to all states : but the possession of neither afforded power/ul means of direct 
hostility against Great Britain. The same observations apply to an attack 
on the balance of power. The disturbance of that balance in any part of 
Europe, doubtless, in some degree, impairs the security of every European 
state. Its effect in this respect, however, is very unequal. It deeply affects 
neighbouring states ; its influence is diminished by distance ; and in very 
remote countries the danger may be almost evanescent. That England 
should go to war (o prevent Russia from conquering Oczakow^ was certainly 
an extravagant extension of the principle. But there are two countries, 
neither of which can be reduced to dependence on France, without im- 
mediate danger to the safety of Great Britain These are the Netherlands, 
and the Spanish Peninsula. The former has indeed been more frequently 
the object of our solicitude, partly because it is more near, but chiefly because 
it has been more frequently endangered. But the greatness of the Peninsula 
compensates for its distance. Even its position, in the unhappy, situation of 
Ireland, renders the possession of the Peninsula, by a powerful antagonist, 
more dangerous to us than the dependence of the Netherlands. The depen- 
dence of either of these countries on France would furnish our most for- 
midable neighbour with such increased means of att9ck on the British 
islands, that all considerations of principle, of example, of general tendency, 
of regard to the law of nations, and to the independence of states, are aim(^t 
lost in the urgent and immediate necessity of defence. Those who think 
that we can allow Spain to be over-run by a Fr^ch army, must be of 
opinion, either that no measures of precaution and prevention are ever wise, 
or that we are now in too weak a condition to hazard such measures. The 
first of these opinions must be adopted in its utmost extent and extravagance, 
by those who rely on it in the present case ; for if we are not to prevent 
the military occupation of Spain by France, it is evident that there never 
can be a case which will call for our interposition in continental affairs: 
and whether the first or the last be adopted, the result will equally be, that 
we cannot, or ought not, to take any measures to prevent any attack from 
the Continent; that we are to wait tilt our antagonists choose their own 
moment for aggression, agatinst a people dispirited by long acquiescence in 
the unjust aggrandizement of other nations, without allies (for those who 
succour none can expect aid from none,) and contending barely for existence, 
on the seas or shores of Great Britain. 
It is unnecessary perhaps to add, that our relations, both commercial and 
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political, with Portugal, give us, if possible, a stronger, and, at all events, 
a more direct and immediate interest in preventing the conquest of that 
country by France ; and that it is plainly impossible to suppose, that her 
case, on the present occasion, can be divided from that of Spain. She has 
given the same provocation to the invaders, and must share the same fate. 
Even, therefore, if France should, in the Grst instance, resort to the hollow 
pretence of abstaining from all interference with Portugal, Portugal cannot 
abstain from concurring with Spain in opposing her invading forces. 
The attack is on the whole Peninsula, in point of principle and in point of 
.fact; and Portugal must unite in the defence of Spain, if she wishes herself 
to be defended. In the present situation of her government, Portugal is 
not only threatened, but in substance and reality invaded, as soon as the 
French army passes the Bidassoa, and we are already called upon to inter- 
fere for the protection of our oldest and most constant ally. 

These, it humbly appears to us, are grounds of decision that admit of no 
hesitation, whatever the pretexts might have been on which France pro- 
posed to take possession of those two great countries. But we can never 
shut our eyes to the fact, that this is not an insulated act of ambition or 
jealousy on the part of France alone, but an open and avowed attempt by 
tliat government to reduce to practice the principles laid down by her, in 
concert with the three great partitioning powers of the Continent ; — an ex- 
periment conducted, indeed, in the first instance, by France, but with the 
express sanction and approbation of those other states, and in furtherance 
and execution of the system which they have jointly announced as the rule 
of their conduct. It is the first step, in short, of a crusade against liberty 
and national independence, and in support of despotism in its most revolting 
and ofiensive form ; and is therefore an inchoate attack, of the most for- 
midable and unequivocal nature, on those principles which this country 
has, above all others, the strongest and most direct interest to maintain^ 
Considering the enormous power of those with whom they originated, and 
the use they have formerly made of their power, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the declarations made at Laybach and Verona were, even 
before they were carried into active execution, more justifiable grounds of 
war to all free and independent states, than those decrees of the French 
Convention in i79o which, we have already seen, were universally admitted 
to justify such hostilities, if not explained or retraced. The offer of assistance 
to all people who were dissatisfied with their governments was only an 
encouragement to rebellion, where discontent already existed, and did not 
infer the employment of foreign force, except where civil war had pre- 
viously begun ; but the doctrine that no institutions are to be tolerated which 
do not proceed from the free gift of the sovereign « and are at all events to 
be put down by invading armies, though universally pleasing to the people 
among whom they prevail, is a far more flagrant interference with national 
peace and independence ; and is, beyond all question, a manifest impeachment 
not only of the revolution of 1688, but of the fundamental principles and 
daily practice of the British constitution ; and if England sit quietly by, and 
see a friendly kingdom invaded, because its constitution and practice are 
also impeached by this doctrine, it is obvious that she acquiesces in a 
proceeding which affords a direct precedent for the invasion of her soil, 
and the forcible subversion of her constitution also ; and must thus strengthen 
the hands and confirm the courage of that association, which, in order to be 
consistent, must turn upon her as soon as they have strength and courage 
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for the enterprise. With Ihe great power and influence which England 
possesses, it is obvious that her freedom and her free institutions must be 
inGnitely more offensive and alarming to the confederate monarchs, than 
those of Spain or any other country. The debates in her Parliaments 
— the discusssionsin her journals — the language held by her proud travellers 
in every corner of the world, are a nuisance and abomination a thousand 
times more vexatious and prejudicial to their interests, than any thing that 
has appeared in the proceedings of the Cortes, or any thing that has yet 
been written or spoken in the Castilian tongue. It is impossible to doubt, 
therefore, that they must be still more desirous to put down our aoti- 
monarcixical institutions than theirs ; and, with the immense military power 
they possess, we see no reason to doubt, that, if the result of the present 
experiment is encouraging, they will not hesitate to make the attempt, as 
soon as they think they can do so with any prospect of success. 

The question then is, Whether it is not better for us to make head against 
' a policy so manifestly and outrageously hostile to our best interests, while it 
is yet awkward and unconfirmed, and while we have still allies with whom 
we, can make qommon cause in our resistance, than to wait patiently till it 
has gained confidence by success, and skill and consistency by practice, and 
till we have lost the affections of others, and our own respect, by looking 
on as cold or panic-stricken spectators of an outrage, the first victims of 
which can never by possibility be allowed to be the last? 

After what has already taken place, we need never expect to be admitted 
to the friendship of those who combined at Laybach and Verona. Our pro- 
testations and our late parliamentary proceedings have completely de- 
stroyed, stnd we thank God for it, any hopes of that kind that may have been 
conceived on former occasions; and they now hate us as cordially for our 
rejection of their doctrines, as they must despise us for our indecision when 
they are about to be reduced to practice. If they should now sacceed in 
subduing Spain and Portugal, th^y will only turn upon us with greater force 
and spirit and undiminished rancour. They will easily find against us a 
better pretext for hostility than they have yet found against either of these 
countries; and if we should even stoop to urge the pitiful plea of our neu- 
trality during these aggressions, they will tell us that we were neutral only 
because we did not dare to be hostile ; that they succeeded in spite of our ill 
wishes and underhand ill offices ; and that they owe us no obligation for 
not interfering in defence of one system of unholy resistance to Jegitimate 
authority, while we maintain and cherish among ourselves another of far 
worse and more pernicious example. If we should now interfere, there- 
fore, in behalf of our common freedom, its enemies will not hate us more, 
— and they will despise us less; while our chance of successful resistance 
will, for this very reason, among others, be greatly increased. 

But war, it is said, is an evil — and we are not now in a condition to en- 
counter its hazards and expenses. War is an evil undoubtedly. It leads 
to taxation, to jobbing, to the increase of the influence of the Crown, to 
waste of the national capital, to the depreciation of all the arts and virtues 
of peaceful life — and to such a derangement of all useful industry that its 
Tery cessation gives rise to sufferings inferior only to those occasioned by 
its continuance. Yet there are causes which make war not only necessary 
but just— and turn this work of desolation and slaughter into the first and 
. noblest of om- duties. The present appears to us to be of that description. 
Principles are avowed that threaten the extirpation of all liberal institotions 
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from the consecrated soil of Europe — and an aggression is actually begun in 
fiirlherance of this scheme of outrage. Is this an occasion on which the 
great mistress and exemplar of freedom can possibly stand neutral, and al- 
low the battles of liberty to be fought, against such fearful odds, by the 
weakest and least skilful of her votaries? — and are there any ordinary sa- 
crifices to which an Englishman would not submit, to see his country once 
more resume the lofty character of the assertor of national independence — 
to see her fairly arrayed in her strength against the principles and practices 
of the Holy Alliance? It is difticult, indeed, to set bounds to the duration 
or expenses of war once begun; but according to all human probability, the 
great end of our interference may be accomplished with far less waste of 
our resources than has often been hazarded for far inferior objects. A ma- 
ritime armament — ^with the supply of stores and some small advance of 
money, would be invaluable to Spain in the outset of this momentous con- 
test. The name of England alone would be a tower of strength to their 
cause; and would, tend more both to unite the Spaniards, to repress their 
possible excesses, and to confound and appal their assailants, than any 
imaginable increase of tlicir numbers, or improvement of their discipline. 
It would be a pledge to the moderate that they were proceeding upon no 
wild or extravagant speculations of impracticable improvement, and would 
at once put down the malignant insinuations of the invaders as to the dan- 
gers and guilt of their new scheme of government. It would rally all 
within the country round the standard which wassupporled by so noble an 
ally — and would compel all without to respect a cause which was main- 
tained not merely by the young enthusiasm of those who were new to the 
service of liberty, but was owned by the most ancient and august — the most 
experienced and conmianding of her disciples. 

The true question however is, whether our neutrality ban be preserved 
for any length of time ; and whether, if we do not now prevent the maturing 
of plans, and the approach of dangers which have already unequivocally 
disclosed themselves, we shall not shortly be called upon to fight in our own 
defence, with far worse hopes, and under infinitely greater disadvantages? 
Whatever may be the state of our finances, we suppose we must fight 
when the Holy Alliance expressly denounces the English Constitution as a^ 
nuisance which it is called upon to abate— ^or even when France and Russia 
shall agree to take permanent possession, the one of Spain and the Nether- 
lands — the other of Turkey and Norway. We suppose it will also be ad- 
mitted, that when that lime comes, we shall fight with greater disadvantage, 
for our own freedom and the wreck of European independence, than we 
may do now, when both are comparatively entire; and we shall not repeat 
the obvious considerations which lead us to think, that we are no longer at 
liberty to look upon these dangers as either chimerical or remote. But 
without recurring to these, we would put it to any one who has attended to 
the history of Europe for the last hundred and fifty years, whether it is to be 
imagined that its great powers can be at war for any length of time, espe- 
cially for objects Uiat directly touch on the balance of power and the rights 
of independence, without England being compelledj sooner or later, to take 
part in the aflfray ? Neutrals, even when they do not .mediate for, and sub- 
stantially side with, one of the parties, are always exposed to such rude 
treatment from belligerents — such pushing and jostling while within "the 
wind and whiff of their fell swords," that they are almost always driven to 
engage in the struggle — and^ with its proud temper and ancient habits, a^d 
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ils vast and vulnerable commerce, England is not peculiarly qi/alified to resist 
those temptations, or bear meekly with those insults by which its paciGc 
purposes must be tried. 

We have neither space nor time left for further observations. In such a 
crisis' of European liberty, and indeed of human fortune, we could not think 
of letting another number of our work appear, without saying one word on 
the topic that tills all bosoms and engages all tongues — and yet, what have 
we (o say that has not been said and felt already in every corner of the land? 
-^what, that shall not appear but a feeble echo and a formal response, to 
that deep voice of English justice and generosity, which has spoken aloud 
in the high places of our government, and resounded in the humblest of our 
abodes? Never certainly, in ourremembrance, has any public cause bean 
met by a feeling so profound and unanimous ;-^and if we are indeed to 
abandon the high and holy office, which we held of old, of championing the 
independence of Europe and the cause of national freedom, it will not be the 
fault of our people, but of their rulers — or rather of their necessities. Our 
poverty, it seems, and notour will, is to consent to the humiliating deser- 
tion of such a right and a duty. If it indeed be so, we shall have more 
cause than ever to curse that profligate waste of our resources, — that lavish 
and guilty throwing away of our means, which has reduced us to such pi- 
tiable weakness. But we firmly believe it to be otherwise ; and viith arigid 
economy, and a wise administration, we have no doubt at all that we may 
not only do with eflect, all that our own interest, and that of mankind, so 
loudly call on us to do, but retire from our ended and honourable task 
with increased vigour, and renovated honour, and improved means of pros- 
perity. 



PRESENT POLICY AND FUTURE FATE OF ARBITRARY 

GOVERNMENTS.* 

It is curious, for middle-aged persons like us, to look back on the public 
history of the last thirty or thirty-five years — on the hopes and disappoint- 
ments, the fears and deliverances, the revolutions and restorations, which 
have filled that eventful period — and on the strange concatenation and de- 
pendency of events by which these results have, in so many instances, been 
effected — the fatal triumphs, the glorious disgraces, the disasters that have 
proved the means of unexampled prosperity ! We suppose it is the close 
of another year which has led us into this vein of meditation; and, though 
it is to the present condition and immediate prospects of the world, rather 
than to its recent history, that we now wish to call the attention of our 
readers, we cannot well enter on the subject without indulging ourselves in a 
brief retrospect of the causes which have brought us into this condition, 
and set these prospects before us. 

The drama opened, it must be confessed, with a brilliant and startling 
flourish — the new series of the world's annals was ushered in with a most 
captivating prospectus — all old prejudices to be dispelled, and all old lyran- 

* 1. Remarlu on the DecUrations of the Allied Powers from Verona. By an Enelishmao. 8vo. 
2. Britanaia's Letters to a British Prince, on the Holy AHiance. 8vo. 
8. The Domestic Policy of the British Empire, viewed in Connexion with its Foreign loleresU 
Sro^Vol. xxxix. page 881. January, 1824. 
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nies overthrown— the whole race of man to be emancipated and regenerated 
— all formal distinctions and fantastic privileges to be abolished, and eiFery 
one made free to enter on the open career of honour, on the strength of his 
virtues and talents alone! The work began, too, with intrepidity and 
vigour enough, and there was as little want of energy in the execution as 
there had been of boldness in the design. But the scene was soon overcast* 
Rash and extravagant experiments were made in all the branches of legis- 
lation — a passionate and presumptuous spirit of innovation took place of the 
sober spirit of reform— old principles were brought into question, as well as 
old prejudices, and the best established maxims of morality and religion 
were treated with the same irreverence as the mere arbitrary institutions of 
less instructed men. Where all standards of opinion wore thus destroyed, 
and all authority exploded, there could, of course, be no umpire in the dis- 
putes which eimied, but force. Men's doubts, accordingly, were first solved 
by their passions or theiriiUerest, and then their dogmas were imposed on 
others by violence and terror. The most atrocious crimes were committed 
with the most revolting efifront^ry, and the effects of mutual distrust and 
apprehension were to render all alike cruel and perfidious. They pro- 
scribed that they might be safe from proscription, and set the example of 
treachery as their only chance of not being betrayed. Obscure men were 
thus raised, one after another, and at least as much by their fears as their 
ambition, to precarious and lawless power, from which they were succes- 
sively swept down, unlamented, by the turning of the bloody tide ; till at 
last a more vigorous system of military rule overawed the sanguinary factions, 
and imposed silence on their crude and turbulent speculations. 

Still there remained the force and the talent that had been sublimed from 
the heated multitude in the course of the great experiment; and the scene, 
though it had lost much of its attraction, had certainly lost nothing of its 
terror. The revolutionary armies over-ran the world, and her diplomatic 
agents over-reached it. The old tyrannies, nearly as hateful, and far less 
strong, crumbled before their blows, or melted in their lightnings. Some 
truckled^ and were insulted — others bullied, and were trampled out of 
existence, — and the greater part ended with courting the alliance, and 
receiving the contemptuous mercy of that more potent and enlightened 
tyranny, which either swallowed up all the rest, or spared them at its 
pleasure. The whole Continent of Europe then presented a spectacle at 
once humiliating and frightful — unbounded insolence on the one hand, and 
unmeasured servility on the other ; — while all the talents and energies which 
had been conjured up by the revolutionary crisis, and fostered by its in- 
credible successes, were turned entirely to the purposes of a cold-hearted 
and remorseless ambition. An immense power, intellectual and physical, 
had been generated in the course of these eontentions ; in the first place 
.undoubtedly by the sudden liberation and expansion ofplebeian talent and 
ambition in the revolutionary countries, and afterwards by the audacity 
which was inspired by the spirit of the times, leading men every where to 
cast off the trammels of old opinions, and to venture on new and bolder 
methods, with an assurance that nothing was impossible to the daring. But 
this mighty power was from the beginning more terrible than majestic ; and, 
it is miserable to think, was never once employed in any noble or generous 
cause. Its aspect from first to last was rapacious, insolent, vindictive; 
and, with the means of r^enerating the world, contemplated no higher 
end than that of subduing it. Nothing was safe from its violence, nothing 
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sacred from iu injustice. The wrongs it did were aggrayated bv issull, 
and the complainUi they provoked answered by niocliery and derision ; 
national independence was trampled on, and national honour profaned. 

At last ** vaulting ambition overleaped itseU/' and the scomer of mankind 
found, that intimidation had not extinguished the thirst for revenge. The 
giant who brooded over the centre of £urope could not grasp both the south 
and the north with the utmost stretch of his hands. The obstinate valour 
of England, with Spain, yet unspoiled of her spirit by legitimacy, baffled 
him in the one — the elements, with the stars in tbeir courses, fought 
against him in the other. The love of national independence, the sense of 
national honour, revived in the intermediate regions. The downcast 
sovereigns took advantage of the season — and, recollecting how their sob- 
jects had been beguiled by the fair promises of the flrst revolutionists, and 
how bitterly they had resented the breach of them, addressed themselves at 
once to their pride and their hopes,^*protested against the deapaiism of the 
prevailing system, and held out its continuance as the only bar to the uni- 
versal adoption of liberal institutions. The appeal was not made in vain. 
There was no longer disaffection in their armies, or deficiencies in Iheir 
contingents. One spirit of zeal animated all parties. For the first time 
there was an honest concert among the sovereigns themselves, who had at 
last discovered, that it was their first interest to put down the comnMHi foe, 
and tiiat by nothing but a sincere union could this be^ected. They banded, 
therefore, against him from the East and from the West; and at length suc- 
ceeded in bearing to the earth that enormous fabric of military power by 
which they had so long been oppressed. 

Then, for a brief season, there was exultation, and good humour, and 
symptoms of cordiality between subjects and rulers,^-charters were granted, 
and constitutions promised ; and professions zealously made of a design to 
separate the gold that had been brought to light, and tried in the fires of 
the revolution, from the dross with which it had been debased. Bat this 
was a transiei^ and deceitful gleam ; and a deeper darkness soon settled on 
the world. The restored governments, forgetting how much of what they 
deplored had been owing to Uieir own vices and misconduct, manifested a 
vindictive jealousy of all that had been done against them ; and seemed in- 
dined to provoke a repetition of the insurrections by which they had suf- 
fered, by returning to the very follies and abuses by which they bad been 
mainly produced. The dread, however, of the past, the ultimate bad success 
of the former experiment, and their own continued concert, enabled them 
to do this with safety ; and they used the power which they had thus regained 
neither with moderation nor mercy. Their charters were revoked-^lheir 
promises broken— -their amnesties violated — the most offensive pretensions 
were openly put forward — the most revolting prgudices countenanced — the 
smaller states were relentlessly sacrificed — ^and the greater ones, made 
more formidable by their union, assumed a tone of dictation unknown in 
the history of the world — and used it to proclaim the most slavish doc- 
. trines, and to announce their purpose to maintain them at the point of the 
sword. -^ 

Upon this system they have since acted— -and so hr as they have gone, 
they have been successful. Arbitrary government is now maintain^ all 
over die continent of Europe, more openly in theory, and more rigorously 
in practice, than it was before the French Revolution was heard of; — and 
political freedom is more jealously proscribed, and liberal opinions more 
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rindictivdy repressed, than in any period of modern history. , " The wheel 
lias come full circle : "— ^nd after the speculations and experience of thirty- 
tive years, we seem at least as far from political improvement as we were at 
the beginning ! 

And is this indeed so? Has Hhe troubled and bloody scene passed before 
us but as a pageaat, to excite our wonder and be fcnrgolien ? Has this great 
and agitating drama no moral ? Have the errors, and edmes, and suffer- 
ings of thirty years taught no lessons ? — have the costly experiments in 
which they have been consumed ascertained no truths ? Have the stales- 
men and philosophers, who directed the stormy scene, or the heroes who 
gave it movement and glory, lived and died in vain? Is political truth a 
chimera, and political science a dream ? Are the civilised nations of Europe 
in reality unteachable ?— or has the progress by which they have advanced 
beyond the condition of barbarians already attained its Ihnits — and is what 
remains of their destiny to be fulfilled in painful attempts at improvements 
that are never to be attained, and Impotent struggles with abuses that must 
for ever recur ? 

We will not believe it. The affairs of mankind do not revolve in a circle, 
but advance in a spiral; and though they have their periods of obscuration, 
as well as of brightness, tend steadily, in spite of these alternations, and by 
means of them, to a sure consummation of glory. There is, we are firmly 
persuaded, a never-ceasing progress to amelioration ; and though each con- 
siderable movement is followed by a sensible re-action, the system moves 
irresistibly onward ; and no advance that is made is ever utterly lost. The 
years on which we have been looking back have left indelible traces behind 
them, and both truths and errors have been demonstrated, by experiments a 
great deal too impressive to be speedily forgotten . The losers and the winners^ 
have both been taught by events of the utmost moment and authority. The 
governments that have been restored to their old forms have not been re- 
stored by any means to their old condition ; and though the dispositions of 
the rulers may be the -same, the circumstances in which they are placed are 
essentially difierent. They feel this, too, in spite of themselves ; and begin 
already to accommodate themselves to the new necessity. A great lesson, 
in short, has been taught to all nations. They who receive it most willingly 
will pro^t the most by it; but its first lines, at least, are impressed on the 
most reluctant, and must produce a corresponding change on the conduct of 
all. It is to the nature of this change, and of the other changes to which 
it must ultimately lead, that we wish now to direct the attention of our 
readers. 

It woxild be shutting our eyes to the objects that press most importunately 
upon tliem, not to admit, that the first and immediate effect of the change to 
which we have alluded is unfavourable to political freedom. It is a fact no 
less certain than lamentable, that the governments of continental Europe 
are at this moment more truly arbitrary in principle and practice than they 
ever were before ; and that it is most likely that they will continue for some 
time to be administered on these principles. That part of the world is now 
in its aphelion from the Star of Liberty, and has not yet, perhaps, reached 
the point of greatest <:^scuration ; but we still believe, not only that it will 
in due tin»e emerge info greater brightness than ever, but that its orbit is 
even now converging rapidly to the centre from which its illumination pro- 
ceeds. To explain this, it is necessary to consider, very briefly, what the 
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circQindtancefl are which have thus recenlly strengthened the hands of ab- 
solate monarchy. 

The first, undoubtedly, is the intimate union they have formed among 
themselves for the purpose of supporting these principles, the discovery 
they have made, that it is better for them to fight together against the liber- 
ties of their people, than to fight with each other for the mere enlargement 
of their dominions. The detestable conspiracy into which they have en<» 
tered, under the blasphemous name of the Holy Alliance, is the great cause 
and support of the tyrannical maxims upon which each now thinks he may 
safely proceed to administer his government ; and so long as they look upon 
increase of personal power, and security in practical tyranny, as of more 
value than mere increase of territory, or of foreign influence, so loDg> it is 
not impossible, that this impious confederacy may continue. 

Another great source of the strength and present safety of these govern- 
ments is, the general difl'usion of improvements in the art of war, and the 
maintenance and equipment of armies ; by means of which a much smaller 
force is capable of keeping in awe a larger population, and at the same lime 
a limited revenue enabled to maintain more numerous forces. 

These, we think, are the immediate and occasional causes of the con- 
fidence and apparent security with which arbitrary power has been recently 
proclaimed as the only legitimate spring of European government. But 
there is another and a more ominous cause, which is only beginning to 
operate, and threatens to exercise a more durable influence in support of 
the same system, though still more likely in the end to counterwork the 
purposes for which it has been called into action, — and this is, the im- 
proved knowledge and policy of the absolute governments themselves, and 
their gradual correction of all abuses which do not tend to maintain their 
despotism, — a topic which both deserves and requires a little more deve- 
lopment. 

Tyrannical governments have hitherto been singularly ignorant and pre- 
judiced ; and more than one half of the abuses which make them odious in 
the eyes of their subjects have had no immediate connexion with political 
rights or institutions, and might have been safely redressed, without at all 
improving the constitution, or increasing the political consequence of the 
people. Their great danger has always been in the superior intelligence of 
the people, with whom the policy of their rulers has usually been a subject 
of contempt, as well as of resentment, and who, in tbeir plans of reform or 
resistance, have uniformly had a most mortifying advantage, in point of cod- 
trivance, combination, address, and prudence. A new era, however, we 
think, is now begun as to all these particulars ; — and though it is impossiblf 
that either the oppressors or the oppressed can ever prove a match for free- 
men in the virtues and talents which are the offspring of liberty alone, it i$ 
nevertheless true, that the eyes of the rulers have at last been opened on 
their own nakedness and weakness, and that great efforts are making, and 
will be malde, to secure to the cause of tyranny some part of those advan- 
tages, which the spread of intelligence and general multiplication of (alent» 
have lately conferred on all other institutions. The eflects of this will soon 
become apparent in every department of their proceedings. They will em- 
ploy better casuists and more ingenious sophists to defend their proceedings 
—they will have spies of more activity and intelligence, and agents of cor- 
ruption more crafty and acute, than they have hitherto thought it necessary 
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to retain in their service. But principally, and above all, they will en- 
deavour to rectify those gross errors in their interior administration, which 
are a source at once of weakness and discontent; and by the correction of 
which, they will infallibly extend and multiply their resources, while they 
cut off one fruitful spring of disaffection. They will not only seek therefore 
to improve the economical part of their government, and to amend the laws 
and usages by which the wealth and industry of the people are affected, but 
Iheywillseektoconciliatetheir good will, by mitigating all those grievances 
from which they themselves derive no advantage, and which may be 
redressed without at all advancing the people in their pretensions to the 
character of freemen. They will construct roads and canals therefore — 
and encourage agriculture and manufactures, and reform the laws of trade 
—and abolish local and subordinate oppressions — and endow seminaries of 
education, and inculcate a reverence for religion, and patronise academies 
of art ; — and all this good they will do, at the instigation of that more en- 
lightened but more determintMi hostility to popular rights, by which they 
are now professedly actuated, and with a view merely to these two plain 
consequences. In the firat place, that, by increasing the wealth and popu- 
lation of their subjects, they may be enabled to draw from them larger 
taiesand supplies, and to recruit greater armies to uphold their tyrannical 
pretensions; — and in the second place, that by the keeping the body of the 
people in other respects in a comfortable condition, they may have a 
belter chance of reconciling them to the privation of political rights, and not 
have the discontent which arises from distress to combat at the same time 
^ith that which arises from injustice. The roads and canals too are of 
excellent use for the easy and rapid transportation of armies and their ap- 
pointments — and religion and education, in the paternal hands of such 
governments, are known to be the best of all engines for the dissemination 
of universal servility. 

On the strength then of these improvements, and taking advantage at last 
of that civilisation and intelligence which had formerly been their surest 
corrective, the arbitrary governments of the present day proposed to become 
more arbitrary, and more adverse to popular institutions than ever — and to 
wage a fiercer and more acrimonious war on the principles of liberty, with 
Weapons which liberty could alone have furnished, and which have scarcely 
ever yet been employed but in her cause. The great strength and hope of 
freedom was formerly the progressive information and improvement of the 
body of the people,— obtained chiefly by the influence of the measure of 
freedom they had gained, and acting alternately as the cause and the effect of 
its increase : hut the new policy of despotism has taught it to avail itself of 
these very circumstances, for the advancement of its own sinister interests — 
to enlist those arts which are the children of liberty, in unnatural hostility 
against her — and to pervert what has hitherto been regarded as her best 
aliment and protection, into the main instrument of her destruction . Econo- 
mical improvements, therefore, with political intolerance — more protection 
to private rights, with more restrictions on public ones — melioration in mu- 
nicipal laws and corruption in the constitution — ^less discontent among the 
lower people, and more tyranny in the government — more luxury in short, 
and less freedom — are what we must expect to see more and more conspi- 
cuously for some years to come, as the first fruits of that more refined and 
insidious system on which the circumstances of the times have visibly driven 
the governments of which we have been speaking. 
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No man can look, indeed, to (heir recent proceedings, without seeing (fiat 
such is their plan of policy. France, heading a crusade against national in- 
dependence, and announcing a creed of unqualified despotism, is full of 
sfrhools, and engineers and financiers — and gives up the proudest of her 
palaces to dignify the display of her most homely manufactures. In Ger- 
many, new towns and villages and cotton-spinning establishments rise every 
where by the side of new barracks and prisons ; and other trades are encou- 
raged, to give more efiectual encouragement to the great engrossing trade 
of war. In Russia, Alexander is establishing schools for his peasantry, and 
mitigating the severity of their feudal servitude, while he is digesting better 
plans for the regular recruiting of his enormous armies ; and making factories 
for his merchants, while he is proscribing the works aud the persons of all 
who, by word or deed, would encourage, however indirectly, the slightest 
encroachment on the hallowed purity of his despotism. Even Austria, the 
most vindictive and low-minded of the confederates — ^Austria, who has her 
Italian dungeons full of men of virtue and talent, for suspicions of liberal 
opinions — who proscribes all political discussion, in speech or by writing, by 
the most brutal severities * — ^whopursue? the victims of her unmanly tyranny 
into their foreign asylumsf — who recalls her travelHhg nobility by threats of 
confiscation, and rewards them, on their return, by arbitrary arrests :— even 
this Austria is making efibrts to <;onciliate ^nd multiply the lower classes 
from whom her armies are recruited, by regulations for the improvement of 
agriculture and manufactures, and large and judicious expenditure, even in 
Italy, upon works of public utility, roads, canals, and all the enginery of 
irrigation. The policy, in short, is manifest, and is beginning to take eflect. 
There is now less risk of insurrection in those countries than there has been 
for the last thirty years; and their governments are likely enough, if they can 
only act up to the principles on which they have begun, to go on for some 
time in a tolerably safe course of defiance to all claims of right, and all sorts 
of popular interference. 

But in what way is the experiment to end — and what is the compensation 
that is ultimatelv to be made for the present security and imposing attitude 
of arbitrary power ? 

We would answer, in ihefirst place, that the improvements which are 
actually making, though for sinister ends, are a great good in themselves. 
and add manisfestly to the mass of human comfort and happiness. We roust 
not quarrel with actions that have such results, by enquiring too anxiously 

* The piiniahment of political libel, or verbal seditioo, io Aiutriao Italj, it, for the first offfocr, 
the caroere duro for an indefinite period, — which signifies solilarv confinement in a dtingef*n, 
without light, except for half an hour in the day, when the bread and water are tupptied, with tHe 
indulgence of irons of moderate weigbt, and straw to sleep on. For the second offence, therorcfr* 
durisgimo, in which light and food are supplied but once in two days, and the paiieot i» loadinl 
with irons as heary as can be used without immediate danger to life, and fastenea in such a posi- 
tion as to be totally precluded from lying down, and only allowed to seek repose by sitting or leaBmc 
on a pillar of stone. These punishments, we have been assured, have beeo rigorously inflicted (ut 
the last ttvo years — their strict execution ascerfained by ocular inspection of pemons of the nry 
highest rank — ^and magistrates censored and degraded for yielding to tlie smallest relaxation. 

t A great number « meritorious and aceomplisbed individuau have been lately obl^«<t to B/f 
from Geneva upon the imperative requisition of Austria, who did not hesitate, it is said, distiocUj 
fo intimate to that insulted republic, that if the proscribed persons were not ordered out of her i«'r- 
ritory, a military force should march into it, and make them prisoners in the heart of her eity. N:< 
coalented, too, with interdicting all workii that treated of political matters within her own 6oai- 
iiions, thii usurping power has also insiKted on the literarv and discursive republic of Geoeii 
adopting the same regulation; and, by open and undisguised menace of lawless fofoe, basaGtoaSi 
compelled that small and unforuuiate state to pass a temporary law, probibitiogall pubUealioos, asd 
all ))ublic discourse, in which the merits or demerits of any of the actual goveroments of Bttro(< 
are in any way brouglit inio que«liou ! 
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into their motives. Knaves, who are honest only because they think it 
(he best policy, are better, at all events, than knaves who have not yet 
learned that lesson ; and selfish men who are beneficent from vanity are very 
aeariy as useful in society as those who are so from kindness. But the (rue 
answer is that the men who are now treated with justice in some things, OMjst 
by and by be so treated in all things ; and that, whether those who so treat 
(hem shall be trained along with them or not, to such an extension of (heir 
principles, the result is equally inevitable, and the present preparatory disci- 
pline can ultimately forward no other end. 

The present absolute governments must either persist in their new policy 
of partial and subordinate reformations, or abandon it, and recur to the old 
rainous abuses. The most bigoted and ignorant \n\\ probably try the latter 
experiment, in some moment of passion or supposed necessity — and this will 
be the first practical exposition of the true and genuine efiects of the experi- 
ment which they had begun. Nor can any one doubt for an instant what 
these effects will be. Men accustomed to the enjoyment of certain rights 
and comforts, will be far more discontended and clamorous when they are 
withdrawn, than if they had never been allowed to possess them. If the 
system is to be discontinued, therefore, so much the worse for the rulers. 
Its effect will be to make their subjects far more inclined to rebellion than if 
il had never been tried ; and its apparently lulling operation will turn in the 
end to a most formidable cause of excitement. But the true way of testing 
its character is to suppose, as indeed is most likely, (hat it will, to a certain 
extent, and with occasional deviations, be persevered in long enough to be 
incorporated in the habits both of the people, and their governors ; and let us 
then consider what must be its ultimate operation on both. 

And/rat as to the people — it is quite true, that men at their ease will be 
less apt to rise in wild insurrections, than men in distress ; and that habits 
of industry and tolerable employment are the great cures for a certain kind 
of disaffection. But it is not less true, that men to whom their rights have 
been conceded in one department, are the most formidable petitioners for 
their concession in others — that it is more difficult to do justice by halves, 
than to withhold it altogether^— and that, where right and reason are with 
(he people, any partial sacrifices made to them are so far from allaying their 
appetite, that they serve only to excite and inflame active fermentation — 
conquests that add to their means of farther conquest — interests that are ac- 
cumulated to their capital — votes gained or neutralised that are of value 
chiefly for contests that are yet to come. 

But the matter does not stand upon metaphors — but upon plain fact and 
experience. Men first desire subsistence — properly — and some sort of se- 
curity for both. Till they have attained these for themselves, they have no 
leisure to think of the rights of others, or of their own rights, to think, to 
Bpeak, or to act in matters of less immediate concernment. Till (hen, they 
can scarcely be said to have attained the qualifications of political agents; — 
and though they may be easily stirred to tumultuary movements, have ge- 
nerally neither interests nor intelligence to conceive or to assert their rights 
as members of a community. With property, however, and the means of 
acquiring it, comes the feeling of these rights, and the capacity and habit 
of reasoning which leads irresistibly, and by a very short process, to their 
full development. When a man has once come to a full sense of his right 
^0 retain his property against any private claimant, till a sufficient reason is 
shown for parting with it, he comes almost instinctively to feel the same 
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right to question the title of the government to interfere with his poflsesftions ; 
and when called on for contributions for what he is told is the public benefit. 
is apt to require evidence of the public having any interest in the exaction ; 
and to conclude, that the public alone can legally delermine what is for pub- 
lic utility. These feelings are still more strongly raised, if, in addition to 
pecuniary contributions, personal services and sutTeringsare required of him 
in behalf of the government; — and more strongly yet, if distinctions ar^; 
made among those who are liable to such exactions — if one class of persons^ 
is exempted in whole or in part— and if those same persons have the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of certain honours and emoluments which government is 
in the habit of bestowing. 

It requires no study or systematic instruction to bring men to those feel- 
ings and opinions. They arise naturally and universally among all per- 
sons who have property and intelligence enough to extend their thought 
beyond the care of their daily subsistence— and plainly lead at once to tht; 
assertion of political righta in their broadest and most comprehensive sense 
*— 'a right, on the part of the public, to control, in some shape or other, (h'3 
exaction and application of the funds which the public supplies-^and, on the 
part of individuals, to share equally in the protection and benefits which (he 
government has the power of dispensing. It is the refusal or privation of 
those rights which properly constitutes an arbitrary government; — ^and 
thererore, when such governments take measures for promoting the wealth 
and instruction of their people, they are plainly laying the foundation of 
claims by which their own absolute power must be subverted. When ttiey 
have attained to this condition, they will be less liable indeed to break out 
into riot and violent insurrection — but they will be more sure to insist on 
rights to which they feel their claim to be irresistible. They will »how 
more judgment both in the ends at which they aim, and the means they 
take to compass them; — and above all, will be more resolute in their pro- 
secution of them , precisely as they are more temperate in their views, and 
more assured of ultimate success. So certain indeed is the connexion be- 
tween wealth and intelligence in the body of the people, and freedom in tht* 
constitution of the government, that the one may safely be taken at any timo 
as a practical measure or exponent of the other — and th^t the surest as well 
as the safest way of inspiring any people with a love of liberty, is to direct 
our first attention to the general cultivation of their understandings, and th«; 
establishment of those habits of industry which lead to wealth aod inde- 
pendence. If these can ever be introduced, the love of liberty will spon- 
taneously arise — ^and with it the power, and the consciousness of power, to 
give effect to its dictates. 

The history of the world shows, that whenever men attain any such de- 
gree of comfort and security, as exempts them from the daily necessity of 
servile drudgery, and gives them the means of acting in concert and society 
they immediately form the rudiments of a political constitution, and pro- 
vide for the exercise of their most material rights. The Brst establishment 
of Burghs, and their scheme of internal government, all over Europe, af- 
fords a striking example of this — and the reformation, which the growing 
lights and intelligence of the people afterwards introduced universally in 
their religious establishments (for the Catholic churches were refimned as 
well as the Protestant), may be cited as another. The economical reforms 
now introduced by the absolute monarcfas, are also to be referred in sub- 
tance to the same general intelligence. For they were called for and rt^ 
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quired' by the people, long before their rulers were conviDced of their ne- 
cessity. They are to be reckoned, therefore, among the-triumt)hs of reason 
and justice over prejudice and sinister or mistaken interests, — and nothing 
is so certain as that one such triumph always paves the way for another, 
and that the general reason which has overthrown one set of errors and pre- 
judices, becomes more able and more eager to cope with those that may re- 
main. It is impossible to give a nation the use of the faculty of reason, and 
to prevent them from employing it on the subjects that interest and concern 
them most nearly. It is impossible to make them feel and understand 
their rights as to one class of persons, and yet keep them in ignorance or 
indifTerenee as to others. If they once have the principle, they cannot be 
prevented from making its full and true application. You cannot couch 
their cataracts, and unseal their eyes, and yet tell them that they mu^t not 
see the most conspicuous and interesting parts of creation. You cannot 
acknowledge their claim to their baser rights, and yet think of strengthening 
your resistance to their demands for the higher. You cannot teach them 
to expect and compel justice from each other, and yet to submit to injustice 
from you. You cannot, in short, give them good laws, and yet insist on 
their living under a vile constitution. It is certain, therefore, that all those 
partial reforms, which are intended to bribe the people into acquiescence in 
tyranny, and render usurpation popular, can ultimately have no other effect 
than to make them more desirous of that general reform which implies the 
downfall of tyranny, — and to increase, in the same proportion, their power 
to execute their desires. 

So much with regard to the people : as for the rulers, the speculation may 
not be so certain. But we do not think it absolutely romantic to hope, that 
the habit of doing justice in part may reconcile them to doing it entirely ; 
— that having experienced the advantages of yielding in so far to the spirit 
and intelligence of the times, they may come by degrees to yield to it alto- 
gether. Having found it both safe and pleasant to sacrifice certain preju- 
dices, they may be encouraged to venture on the sacrifice of others ; and 
having already discovered that they can live in wealth and dignity, although 
they have abandoned the prerogative of purveyance or arbitrary confiscation. 
they may come in time to discover, that their best power is not inconsistent 
with the liberties of their people, and that the dignity and safety and popu- 
larity of a constitutional King is belter than the barbaric pomp and danger 
and solitude of a Despot. 

We do not rest much, however, on these considerations. Unaccountable 
as it may seem to the rest of the world, there certainly must be a strange 
sort of pleasure or fascination in the possession of absolute power ; so that its 
possessors can scarcely ever be expected to resign it but on compulsion ; 
and those who have any chance of acquiring it may always be suspected of 
a disposition to hazard a good deal for its attainment. There is one con- 
sideration, however, which we think may be supposed, without extrava- 
gance, to have ultimately some weight in reconciling arbitrary monarchs to 
constitutional control, — and that is, that in civilised countries and important 
affairs, they know well enough that they really must submit to the control of 
somebody, — and may learn, at last, that it is both more dignified and more 
comfortable to submit to that of the general sense and wisdom of the nation, 
by conforming to which they must acquire popularity and personal in- 
fluence, than to that of a junto of ignorant favourites and presumptuous 
councillors, who must always run a great risk of exposing them to odium. 
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disaster, and contempt. We do not know how it may be in Dahomy or 
Ashantee, where the^ personal will of the sovereign is said to be literally the 
law ; but even In Turkey and Russia, the Emperor is not independent of 
control ; and in the civilised parts of Europe, and under governments where 
the personal will of the people is most jealously excluded, the monarch is 
daily obliged to submit his own wishes and opinions to those of his courtiers 
and advisers. Now, these worthy persons, when they do venture tlius to 
cross the royal pleasure, do it most commonly upon some vague and im- 
perfect apprehension of the necessity of not running too violently against the 
current of public opinion, of which, however, they generally know almost 
as little as their master, — and consequently, nine times out of ten, thwart 
and offend him, only to bring him into new perplexities. In such circum- 
stances, we really do not think it too much to surmise, that these unconsli- 
totional rulers, finding that they cannot be absolute in reality, should come 
\o prefer the safe and honourable control of national representation to the 
secret and ignoble domination of a few interested and incapable individuals, 
who use them as disrespectfully, and lead them into far more embarrassing 
situations than the most popular councillors. 

But even if this should not happen, there is one view in which we con- 
ceive the general adoption of more enlightened, though selfish principles of 
government, must have a beneficial effect on the character of Uie rulers. To 
carry through such principles, the administration must, in most of its 
branches, be intrusted to men of ability and liberal information. Here 
favouritism or old nobility will no longer be sufGcient qualifications for high 
office ; and the monopoly of the aristocracy or courtiers must either come to 
an end, or they must acquire the talents and information that may enable 
them to discharge their duties sufficiently. Symptoms of this, we think, 
are already apparent in most of the courts of Europe. The ambitious part 
of the noblesse are already putting themselves to school, with a degree of 
labour and industry from which their fathers would have revolted with dis- 
dain ; and even Princes of the blood are beginning to think it necessary to 
know something beyond the fashionable games of hazard and address, or the 
arts of personal intrigue. This of itself will be a great gain to the country; 
but its chief benefit is in its tendency slill farther and unconsciously to 
enlighten and liberalise that whole caaie of persons by whom the absolute 
governments must for some time be administered ; and not only to prepare 
them to acquiesce peaceably in inevitable changes, but to enable them so 
to read the nianifest signs of the times as to avoid fatal struggles by prudent 
concessions, and substantially to co-operate with the opposite interests io 
the state in a wise adjustment of diflerences, which obstinacy might render 
irreconcilable. 

We must not venture, we fear, to pursue these speculations any farther; 
and enough, probably, has been said to explain the views we entertain of 
the new policy of the arbitrary governments, and of the results which we 
think it is preparing. There is one objection, however, which suggests 
itself too obviouslv to the whole scheme of our observations, to admit of our 
passing it over without notice; and to which we refer the more willingly, 
because it leads to some material illustrations of our doctrine, which we 
could not so well have introduced in any other connexion. If despotism 
is growing so wise, it may be asked. How is it really worse than constitu- 
tional government ? If nations are secured in their civil rights, of what 
substantial value are political ones? and why predict and provoke re- 
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volutions, with all their risks and horrors, for the sake of a name and 
chimera? 

Now, to this we answer, In the/r«/ place, that the possession of political 
rights, the consciousness of freedom, independence, and a share of sell-govern- 
ment, is in itself a great pleasure ; and leads to many other enjoyments and 
exertions, which are at once delightful to the individual and profitable to 
the community. We have not time at present fully to develop and illus- 
trate this truth ; nor can we suppose it necessary, at least for our English 
readers. We may observe, however, that if the best practical laws were 
enacted by a despotic government, they would infallibly appear much less 
perfect, and be more murmured at and complained of, than if the very 
same code had been adopted by a representative legislature, after consulta- 
tion with those whose interests they were to affect, and substantially by 
their authority. There would necessarily be less discontent and disorder, 
therefore, under the one system than under the other ; and though the law 
were actually the same, men would submit much more cheerfully and hap- 
pily to rules of their own making, than to the mandates of an absolute 
master, however enlightened and benevolent. 

Bat the true^answer is, that there can never be such good laws, and such 
good execution of them, under an absolute as under a free government; that 
without political rights there can be no security for civil ones; and that i^ is 
the feeling and experience of this, more even then the instinctive love of in- 
dependence, and impatience of subjection to an equal, that has, in alt ages, 
impelled men to contend, amidst the applauses of their kind, and against the 
most fearful odds, for the vindication of their political liberties. The edu- 
cation of absolute monarchsis not likely to make Ihem very wise, or indus- 
trious, or benevolent; and the chance plainly is, that the greater number 
will be distinguished for the opposite qualities. But if we could ensure to 
all the thrones of the Continent a succession of TItuses and Antonines, we 
should not be at all nearer any security for a wise administration. A po- 
pular government, however, does ensure at all times a mass of wisdom and 
information for the management of its affairs, in comparison with which 
any possible attainments of the most highly-gifted individual must always 
be insignificant; and not only brings to bear upon every department of its 
business the talents and experience of those who are most conversant with it, 
but affordd to all an assurance that such information has been obtained. It 
must always be the interest of any country, that all the knowledge and 
energy it contains should be employed in the enactment of its laws and the 
administration of its government ; and that the measures adopted by its rulers 
should be conformable to the general opinion of its inhabitants. Now, it is 
the great virtue of a representative legislature that it ensures this object ; 
while the universal responsibility of its functionaries, and the favour with 
which all colourable accusations against them are always received, seems to 
secure as much purity in their actual conduct, as the infirmities of human 
nature will ever allow us to expect. 

No patriotism and no wisdom in an absolute ruler can attain these objects. 
But, in truth, it is absurd to suppose, that absolute rulers will ever be either 
wise or patriotic. The very genius of their place necessarily inspires other 
sentiments. The very fact, that they cling fondly to their arbitrary power, 
proves that they are conscious of abusing it. If they never proposed to do 
any thing but what was conformable to the wishes and opinions of their 
Bubjects, why not give them an opportunity at least of making these opi- 
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nions autheaticaliy known? — why Dotl)iDd Ihenuselves to eomply with them? 
— why not legalise and divide their power, in short, with the representa- 
tives of the nation, who might assist them with their advice, and share with 
them the responsibility of the execution? The truth is, they neither con- 
template nor wish for any such conformity ; and though, in a season of alarm, 
and upon a narrow view of (be consequences, they now propose, io some 
respects, to better the condition of their subjects, they are neither likely to 
pursue (his policy steadily and consistently, nor lo hesilate about abandowjig 
it entirely, as soon as they discover that it threatens ultimately to impair any 
of their darling prerogatives. The time probably never will come, when it 
will be safo for them to trace back their steps, and entirely to tindo what 
they are now doing ; but they will infallibly tamper with tlie system which 
they dare notope&ly abandon, and interfere so often, for the gratification of 
their own passions, or the vanity and cupidity of their iavourites, even with 
the economical projects they now profess to favour, as to prevent, in a great 
degree, the practical good they might have ofleeted, and diorougbly 4o con- 
vince their snbjecls, ihsi, until they have their rights settled by law, and 
made independent of the will of the government, there is no reasonable se- 
curity, either for their contioiiance, or for their being &iriy and equally 
awanled while they remain. Tlie system, in short, will be most imper- 
fectly and inconsistenUy administered ; and, though we trust it will have 
l>peration enough to raise tip a spirit of liberty, which nothing but reform 
fan lay again, we have not the least apprehension that it will so exemplify the 
possible excellence of tyranny, as to make men enamoured of its bounty, or 
convinced that, for the substantial purposes of life, political freedom is but 
a troublesome superfluity. 

We have but one other observation to make before we conclude. It has 
often been remarked, that genius and energy of character, nay, even that 
the noUer and more intellectual kinds of industry, are never found to thrive 
in any but a free country, or to feirm, in any other circumstances, the basis 
of a national character. The observation is as old as Aristotle, and all sub- 
sequent experience has confirmed it. The tact, indeed, is quite certain, 
and the reason of it sufficiently obvious. Where tlie most animating sub- 
jects are interdicted, genius feels in perpetual dread of rebuke, and disdains 
to display itself even on those that are permitted ; and, while an insulting and 
impassable barrier shuts up the career of plebeian ambition, all the heroic 
energies of the character arc repressed and ^tinguished. Even in mecha- 
nics, in trade and manufactures^ the higher spirit of enterprise will not be 
exeried if the higher rewards of distinction and political importance be 
withheld. The succesrful merdiant in this country, the inventive engineer, 
the iagenious chemist, the founders of sovereign companies, the discoverers 
6f steam engines and safety lamps, are stimulated in their meritorious la- 
bours by the personal honours as well as the solid wealth to which they 
a^hra; and look forward, not only to a station of equality in the very highest 
society, but to a seat in the legislature of their country, and to titular digni- 
ties tbial rank them with tbe aristocracy of the land. It is only, in short, in 
a free country that there is either encouragement for useful enterprise, or 
security for the reward of perseverance. But we will not be tempted to 
enlarge further on these topics. The time has been, even since the com- 
n^encement of our labours, when we should have been ashamed to 4iave 
insisted so anxiously on truths so elemeaiary ; and now we ^aH not be sur- 
prised to find that they are censidered as paradoxes. 
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In aU that we have now said, we have referred only to the absolute go- 
veniments of the Continent, and to those chiefly who have associated them- 
selves Qnder the title of the Holy Alliance. To England, we confidently 
trust, the letter of our observations never will be applicable ; but even thene, 
there is much to which the spirit of them may be applied. We, too, are 
beginning a new era of economical reform, under the patronage of the most 
jealous opponents of popqlar rights ; and it is not to be doubted that the credit 
and popularity which they expect to derive from their new and compulsory 
liberality in matters of trade and internal regulation, will be employed lo 
strengthen their hands in resisting all proposals for pc^itical reform, and 10 
weakening and undermining the democratical parts of the constitution. We 
are far from insinuating that they have adopted these improvements merely 
for the purpose of gaining this support to their Tory principles. They hav^ 
been forced upon them, we do not doubt, by a sincere though somewhat 
tardy conviction of their expediency ; and if any thing could add to the hooesjt 
satisfaction with which we look forward to their actual adoption, it would 
be the itecoUection that they were first suggested by that party ia ihe state to * 
which we have always professed our attachment, and had long to encounter 
the bigoted opposition of many of their present supporters. We hope we 
may be permitted to regard this as an augury of their future conversion on 
points still more important ; and, at all events, we trust that the recollection 
of it will co-operate with the cautions and warnings we have now presumed 
tu offer, in inducing the public to look with some distrust on arguments 
against the principle of reform, from persons who are now practical re- 
formers, ana to judge somewhat favourably of the merits of a cause to which 
the most enlightened and powerful of its original enemies have been com- 
pelled to proclaim their conversion. 



DESIGNS OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. — STABILITY OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT UNDER THE BOURBON DYNASTY.* 

What are truly the views of the Holy Alliance, and what the means by 
which they expect to obtain them? The answer, if given in detail, might 
assume something of a complicated appearance, because each government 
has interests and means in some measure peculiar to itself; but it may safely 
be stated in general, that each member of the Holy Alliance wishes to 
establish and to preserve, within its own territory, absolute power by means 
of military force, though each state may not act on its neighbours under the 
influence of the same immediate interests. 

Nations, it should always be remembered, exercise on each other a very 
important influence, without intending, and almost without knowing, that 
they do so. It is impossible that one nation should see another happier, 
freer, and better governed than itself, without envying its condition, and 
aspiring after the same advantages. The mere existence, therefore, of a 
state enjoying prosperity and good government in the neighbourhood of 
others who do not enjoy them, must operate as a perpetual incentive to re- 
fonn, and, if necessary, to revolution. Either the happiness of the former 

* L'Europe et rAm^rique en 1892 et 1883. Par M. de Pradt.— Vol. xl. page 514. July, 
ISM. 
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must be destroyed, therefore, or the latter must in some way or other 
rise to its level ; and Inis, lu one word, is the reason that liberty finds it so 
diffieult to gain a footing on the European continent, and despotism in Ame- 
rica. 

This tendency, however, which every government more ot less despotic 
has to surround itself with others more degraded than itself, and thus to 
secute itself from the influence uf what it terms badearample, must at last 
meet with obstacles which are insurmountable. It is very true, that since 
the suppression of the constitutional government of Naples, the Austrian 
states of Italy have little reason to envy the Neapolitans ; and the French 
have still less to envy the fortune of Spain, since France has undertaken 
the task of introducing good order into that unhappy country. But if the 
members of the Holy Alliance wish really to destroy the influence of bad 
example, they must go a little farther. The same principle which led 
jFrance to carry its arms into Spain should lead Russia and Austria to adopt 
the same system with Germany and France ; for there is still enough of 
liberty, even in these countries, to set a bad example to Austria and Russia, 
and it is still worse with England. The influence of the press is also a strong 
bond of union among nations ; and until the despotic sovereigns of the Con- 
tinent succeed in unteaching their subjects to read, they never can believe 
themselves secure from its operation, while England and America preserve 
their liberty. 

The ultimate consequences of the Holy Alliance are likely, we think, to 
be very diflerent from those which are contemplated either by its enemies 
or by its members ; although, at first sight, we admit that they are big with 
alarm and danger. In despotic states, the fear of insurrection is, in truth, 
the only check upon the monarch and his deputies; and were this cheek 
once withdrawn, there is no excess to which they might not abandon (hem- 
selves with impunity. Now, the Holy Alliance does seem, forthe time, to 
secure .its members from any apprehension of popnlar commotions. Each 
state requires only to have at hand a force sutGcient to prevent surprise, and 
she may then bid defiance to insurrection ; for she knows she is surrounded 
by an immense foreign army, ready to pour in upon her on the first sigoaL 
It is thus that Spain is kept in check by the armies of France; Italy by 
those of the house of Austria ; Germany by the troops of Russia and Austria ; 
while France herself is surrounded by all the armies of Europe, and the 
experience she has acquired must have taught her not rashly to provoke 
their hostility. Thus each government, conscious of its security against Uie 
consequences of public discontent, subject to no law, consulting no opinion, 
and checked by no vain scruples of morality, may indulge its wishes without 
restraint. The King of Spain, restored to his power, may execute those 
whom he caressed the evening before — ^the King of Portugal may banish 
his friends, and load with favours the men whom he denounced as public 
enemies — the King of France may proscribe those whom he has pardoned, 
and swear eternal fidelity to the charter, and trample it under, foot, once 
at least in every year — the King of Prussia, after exciting his subjects to 
resist a foreign yoke by the promise of a constitution, may shut up in his 
state prisons any one who happens to have a more retentive memory than 
himself— and the Emperor of Austria may imprison or put to death, at his 
pleasure, those who have been convicted of attachment to their country ; — 
all of them, in short, may, with apparent impunity, violate their engagements, 
and, at the same time, accuse their subjects of treachery ! 
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The new^ retefions which th^ Holf Alliance has established among the- 
GonlioeDtal goyernments have not only chaogt^d the aocient order of things^ 
bul altered Ae old meaning of words. A king ^ho obey-s the general laws • 
of society^ and respects, either through choice or necessity, the rulers of 
justice, is un rot eachve; but a king who comes^^ in the train .of a foreign 
army, or mingles with a faictiont which owes its triumph to military, force, 
is un rot libre — as if the liberty of a king consisted only in his power of . 
doing wrong I To break an oath which has been extorted by despotism, 
is treason ; but to violate the oath which binds the monarch to govern ac- 
cording to the laws, is a noble assertion of liberty i even though the violator 
should be also the author of the laws ! 

The operations of the Holy Alliance are not confined* to the suppression 
of popular movements. It is Hs' object also* to counteract every attempt on 
the part of any of its members to amdiorate the nationalinsfitutioas. The 
King of Naples, when surrounded by bis brethren at the Congress^ declares 
that the promises he had made to his subjects were intentionally false.; that 
he had sworn fidelity to the constitution, only to secure to himselt^e means 
of subverting it — that he had promised to the Neapolitans to attend the 
Congress, to avert the storm with which their liberlies were threatened, but 
ihat, in fact, he came there only to invoke the assistance of an Austrian 
array to stifle them in blood. The King of Spain, who styled himself free 
in the midst of the Cortes, called himself equally free when placed by the 
French in the hands of his confessor and tl^ army of the Faith^-^nd re- 
tracted at once every thing he had asserted before. We^do not pretend to . 
determine which of these declarations — or whether any of them — was true : 
but we must be allowed to say, that had the constitution of Spain, of Por- 
tugal, and of Naples, been framed spontaneously by the sovereigns of these 
countries — ^had they really emanated, in the language of the Holy Allies, from 
the free grace of their monarchs, — they would not, on that account, have, 
been less certainly overthrown by that apostolical brotherhood. We are 
quite willing to believe, that the Emperor of Austria has a great affection 
for the King of Naples ; that he feels a personal gratification in seeing him 
exercising an unlimited power ever his subjects, and disposing at his pleasure 
of iheir persons and property. But we must I)e permitted to doubt whether he 
is influenced merely by fraternal regard when he marches his armies into the 
Nea{)olitan territory. These royal penchants are unknown, even in romance. 
The case is the same with regard to the invasion of Spain by the French. 
We have no doubt that there exists a strong personal sympialhy between 
Louis and his cousin of Spain, and that the French ministry are strongly 
attached to the government of Spain and the soldiers of the Faith. But we 
cannot quite believe thatLouisXVlIl. and his ministers would have wasted 
men and money merely to restore to Ferdinand and his monkish associates 
the pleasures of arbitrary power ? — ^to enable him , for example, to proscribe 
the Constitutionalists, and to hangRiego on a gallows sixty feet high? — 
No. The real object of Austria and the Holy Alliance in overturning the 
constitutional government of Naples, and restoring arbitrary power, was to 
destroy what they term ** moral contagion ;" — to withdraw from the .other> 
Italian states the dangerous spectacle of a nK)re just and protecting govern- 
ment. Had the constitution of Naples continued to exist, they felt that the 
rest of Italy must either have shaken ofl* the yoke of Austria, or obtained 
from it a similar constitution. In the same way, the object of the French 
ministry^ and of the JIoLy Alliance: in making war on Spain^ was to put a 
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stop to another of these sources of mornl contagion, and to save France 
from Che demoralising influence of a National Asiembly, which ventured (o 
think for itself, and to consult the interests of its country. 

It was of no consequence, in this question, whether the kings of Spain 
and of Naples kid acted freely and voluntarily, or not. Had the consti- 
tutions of these countries emanated from their sovereigns and their ministers 
alone, wouM this have in any way affected the existence of the marui eon- 
t0gUm which was dreaded by the Holy Alliance? Gould it have prevented 
the nnrefonned governments from becoming unpopular by the contrast, or 
lessened the disposition of their subjects to amend them? On the contrary, 
its effects must have been to increase these tendencies, by Increasing their 
confidence in the sincerity of (he new governments. The wars against Spain 
and Naples then would have equally taken place, had the constitutions of 
- these states been framed by their kings. The Holy Alliance would still have 
declared, without hesitation, that these monarehs had not heenfiree; and, in 
order to restore them to liberty, would have placed them in the hands of 
military keepers of their own. The consequence to be drawn from this is 
indeed a fearful one, — ^that every^member of the Holy Alliance is perfectly 
at liberty to destroy the laws of his country, if they are good ; but that no 
one ean venture te ameliorate them, however wretched they may be. The 
Prussian government, for instance, may destroy the few good laws that are 
still to be found in that kingdom ; but the first attempt to grant to its subjects 
the long-promised constitution would be the signal for the Immediate advance 
of the armies of the Holy Alliance to break the fetters which government 
had voluntary agreed to wear. And thus the progress of civilisation on the 
Continent must ultimately be determined by the condition of the rudest and 
most barbarous of its communities, and every thing brought at last to the 
le^rel of Russia, of Austria, of Hungary, and of conquered and corrupted 
Polatid ! 

The Holy Alliance, while it thus links governments more closely together, 
does all it can to separate and keep asunder their subjects, and to keep every 
nation in the dark as to the true sentiments and condition of every other. 
By the help of alien bills and passports, no person can travel or remain in 
any state without the express permission of its rulers. The subjects of every 
monarch are marked, like cattle, with their master's mark; and thc^ 
masters have agreed to stop and ddiver up any runaways that may be found 
on their premises. More than one Englishman has already been prevented 
from visiting France, because his potitical opinions happened to differ from 
those of the Yicomte de Chateaubriand. We have lately seen an exquisite 
specimen of the style in which political excommunications are now issued by 
the head of the holy brotherhood ; and the truth is, that there are states in 
Europe where a traveller is even less secure than among savages ; unless he 
be protected by that happy ignorance or apathy to which the pious confe- 
derates are labouring to reduce their subjects, and which the Emperor of 
Austria so warmly recommends to his academicians. 

But it is in their commercial relations that this national separation begins; 
chiefly to be felt, and threatens daily to become more sensible. The Holy 
Alliance has not been entered into for mere vanity; nor is the possession of 
absolute power coveted for purposes of ostentation. It professes, indeed. 
1o act in the name of the Holy Trinity ; and every step it takes is in obe- 
dience to the decreeB of PrBvidence; — but when we look beyond this 
mystical jargon, we perceive that its object is of a less spiritual nature. The 
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bud^ IB still the chief coiMki«rati(Hi. Moiiey is sliil the master->-splril thtl 
puts in motion the diplomatisls of the Congress^the geoerals that mafdh ta 
the destruetion of Spain, the disinterested Champions of the Faith, and tho 
ministers who mount the tribune to deliver Homilies in the style of Atala.- 
To ratfke the revenue as larg^ as possible, and to poeket as much of it as po»« 
srbie, is the universal principle of action. The French Ultras triumphed 
over ^ain ; and the first speech they made to their master was simply this„ 
* ' Sire, le clerg^ demande de Fargent ; et la fidelity vous prie de ne pas ou-^ 
Uiet- que vous lui en avez prbmi/' * 

The Holy Alliance, then,i tnust hove money«-^nd they must have much 
money. For fhis purpose tales are necessary ; and these taxes have^ alk 
over the ContinenI, «t least, had the effeet of diminishing the eoohmercitl 
iotercourse with other nations. Since taxes have multiplied in France Joe 
instance, the French Government has been obliged to Impose importatioii 
doties on foreign articles, so heavy^ as ahnost to amount to a prohibitioii. 
And thus, while the progress of pollAical economy should convince natloiia 
that they are mutually interested in exehahgtog their commodities, and tbal 
all prohibitory laws must sooner or later be fatal to commerce $ the wasteful 
expenditure of governments, owl their ignorant exaetioDS, plaee a barrm 
between the nations of Europe, and tend td relider every ^ind of commer- 
cial intercourse impossible. 

The most alarming consideration, however, of all, is, that the force whieb* 
the Holy Alliance is enabled to wield, would seem to tender its operation 
irresistible and eternal. According td the calculation of M. de Pradt, the 
governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, have at least fifteen hundred 
diousand troops at their disposal ; and if we add to this number about 
^OD,000 which France can command, togelhei' with the supplies from the 
smaller States, which follow in the reaip of the great --^if Vire consider, that^ 
in none of the Gmitinental States do there exist any uistttutioos by which, 
the action of thte power can be controlled-^ thai in «R of them the govern- 
ments direct arbitrarily the course of general education ^-^and that the cl^gy 
uniformly co-opevate with the government, and give the sanctions of re- 
ligion to the maxims of despotisn^^we shall indeed bel struck with terror 
at the colosal power which is thus arrayed on the side of tyranny, and 
the absolute helplessness of those who are ite victims; and can hardly help, 
fearing that Europe is destined to follow the example of Asia, and to become 
the prey of a few despots and their satellites. 

We state these things, however, rather to show that we are aware of the 
dangers to ^hich liberty is exposed, than to inspire any doubt of her ulti- 
mate triumph. The grounds of our confidence in her cause we have re-^ 
cently explained at some length, in our observations on the present poiioy 
andj future fate of arbitrary governments f; and we shall not now resume 
them. The sum is, that knowledge is indestructible, and that liberty is in- 
separable from knowledge; and that all the interests which support the 
cause of tyranny must gradually wear away, while those which point tQ 
freedom must increase in the progress of civilisation. The Holy Allies 
themsdres have an instinctive and painful sense of this great truth; and 
have banded together accordingly, much more from a sense of their weak- 
ness than from the pride of their strength. What, indeed, is their alliance, 
but a c&niract of mutual assurance against great and insiminent perils? 

* Address of the Chamber of Deputies. , 

t Vol. xlxix. p. 285, &c. ' 
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irfiAl 6lf0 Uia (rue meaning of thetr atro^ui oBgagemenla, when nediMed 
to pli^n languape? It i§ worth while to look a little at thff, (hat we may 
the better feel bolli (he enormity of (liclr proleniion^, and the impoMibiiUy 
of (heir permanent lucceM. Iiadthi0 celebrated contract; inatead of being 
fcamed ny a Jeauit, been drawn up in explicit terma by a notary, it muit 
hare run pretty much aa follows ;.—'<' We, the partiea hereto aubfcribiog, 
legkimale aovereigna and absolute maateri of our respective kingdoms^ com- 
aidering that the people of all countries have a diseased appetite tor freedom, 
and are sometimes bold enough to revolt against the commaiida of their 
masters,— ^nd that in consequence of Ibis evil propensityt it has happened 
more than once (hat certain kings have lost thdr crowns, and been deprived 
of their l^imate posscMions ; that the house of Tarouin, for example, mu 
driven from Kome on certain frivolous pretences, tnereby oceaaioning ao 
anar^y of several centuriea ; and that, even after the restoration of l^ti- 
mate order by the Cosars« this spirit of inaubordination still continued to 
manifest itaelf, to the great injury and damage of Nero, Otho, Vili^IliiM, 
and aundry other lawful sovereigns. Considering also, that, in mod«ro 
limes, examples no less fatal have occurred; that the Enalish have banished 
the house of Stuart, for no better reason, than that a prince of that family, 
fo the exercise of his undoubted rights, proposed to compel hia people to 
think B§ he did, and to give up to his disposal their persons and property^ 
which treasonable conduct, on the part of the English, waa a^ravaled liy 
the circumstance, that the said prince, in the plenitude of hia goodness, did 
admit that he waa responsible to God for the exercise of his said legitimate 

Ewer; that the house of Bourbon in the same manner felt a victim, more 
i^ly, (0 the apirit of rebellion, and might have forfeited for ever ita legiti- 
mate authoritv, had it not been twice replaced on the throne by tlie bajfo* 
nets of the allied armiea. Considering, brther, that it has for soma tjrtic 
past been treasonably published and proclaimed, that the people are not tlie 
absolute property of tneir sovereigns, but are maaters of their property, 
their persons, their ronsciences, and their industry, with other false and 
aophistical maxims of the same nature, dangerous to the security of all good 
government; and that the subjects of certain states have oarrigl their au- 
dacious pretensions so fair, as to demand certain deeds, called C9>oalitutfoiis, 
with the view of circumscribing the power of their august sovereigns :^ 
We, the high contracting parties, have entered into a contract of mutual as- 
aurance against the insubordination of our subjects, to the effect, and of ibe 
tenour foltowhig; viz. 

'^ Primo, We hereby guarantee to each other the full and entire exercise 
of absolute power over our respective subjects; and if any of the parties 
shall not, at present, be in the possession of such power, tlie others herrt^y 
bind themselves to aasist him in obtaining it. 

**8ecando, If it shall at any time happen that the people should show 
symptoms of revolt, eillier on account of tlieir inability to pay taxes, or 
their refusal to conform to a religion which they believe to be (alse, or upon 
alleged invasion of thetr persons or property or any other vain and frivo- 
lous pretext of tha same kind, we, the hi|];h contracting parties, mutuallv 
engage to employ the whole of our joint forces to reduce and bring back 
the said sutyects to their obedience, and to re-K^stablisli their sovereign in 
the full exercise of his absolute and legitimate rights, 

'' Tertio, It for any of the reasons above mentioned, or any other rea- 
sons whatever, any peqple sliall demand from their sovereign, under the 
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name of ConstitutioD, any political organisation capable of Umittng the 
powers of the king or his ministers, the high contracting parties engage to 
assist the prince so situated, to deliver him from all compulsion, and to 
furnish him with such a force as shall enable him to proscribe all malecon- 
(cnts, to confiscate their property, and to put to death all those with whom 
be may be dissastisfied, especially if they pretend to have assisted him in his 
distress, or to hare received from him oaths and assurances of gratitude and 
friendship. 

'* Quarto, Each of the high contracting parties binds himself to the rest 
to maintain absolute power in its full vigour within his own dominions : 
and should any one or more of the said parties be prevailed on to limit hi? 
power by laws or constitutions, the others hereby engage, instantly to de- 
clare him enslaved ; and, with or without his consent, to deliver him from 
bondage as soon as possible. 

" Quinio, Each of the high contracting parties engages to support a suf-* 
ficient army for the assistance of all kings in distress, who feel themselves 
trammdled in the exercise of their legitimate power, by the fetters of a 
Constitution." 

Such in substance is the deed, which has received the name of the Holy 
Alliance, and which its authors have placed under the protection of the 
Holy Trinity! It amounts plainly to an unconditional engagement, on the 
part of the Continental Sovereigns, to assist each other against their subjects ' 
in every events and whatever may have been the cause of revolt, since there 
is no tribunal to judge between the prince and the people. But is it possible 
that such a compact should be lasting? or that the result of a contest be- 
tween nations and rulers should long be doubtful? In their first exultation 
over the completed scheme, and, while still profiting by the reasonable union 
into which they were driven by their fears of Napoleon, their designs may 
appear practicable, and may even be attended with some success. But in 
the nature of things this combination cannot be permanent ; and is even 
likely, we think, to precipitate those very changes which it was devised to 
prevent. 

In addition to the discontents that spring naturally from oppression and 
misgovernment, it is plain that, by this system, there will be added in every 
country the still fiercer and more ungovernable discontent which arises 
from the impatience of foreign interference, and the intolerable indignity of 
being dragooned into slavery on their own soil, by strangers whom they 
detest and despise. Even the sovereigns who retain, along with their love 
of power, the least spark of that pride and national partiality which often 
attends it, must share in this feeling, and come at last to disdain being in- 
debted for their authority to the arms and the insolence of strangers. It is 
obvious too, that though there is a fine appearance of cordiality among those 
new allies, in this their honey-moon of endearment, causes of disunion and 
quarrel v^ill inevitably arise in no long time, from those very principles of 
unjust aggression and uncontrolled self-will, in which they now abet each 
other. And what then will bo the condition of those unhappy princes, 
who, from an undue love of power, have thrown away the- only safe or na- 
tural means of maintaining it? How many base compliances and painful 
sacrifices must they submit to, at the hands of those who can plausibly re- 
proach them with having saved them from the merited resentment of their 
subjects? or with what hopes can they at last appeal to that injured people, 
whom they had not only of themselves oppresisledy but subjected to that last 
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humiliatioo^ of Jainding them Id foreign shaekles? EveD while there is peace 
between the governments, there mudt be hostility between the nations,— - 
and even between the native and the foreign troops, whose joini efforts are 
necessary to repress their discontent. This is already apparent in Spain, 
the first and the easiest experiment on which the Allies have ventured. If 
these things iare done in the green leaf, what shall it be in the dry ? Of, is 
it not obvious that tyrannieal thrones, instead of being mad&ioofe secure 
by this contrivance, will ultimately be exposed to a double measure of inse- 
curity? In their natural state, the threal of foreign aggression tends to 
unite the rulers and the subjects, by their common feelings of national pride 
and antipathy^ But now, the rnler is himself identified with the foreigners, 
and hated as their unnatural instigator against the honour and tbe ri^ts of 
his people. Whenever their e)[traneous support is withdrawn, therefore, 
the government 9nt««/y&//; and, while the provocation to revolt is thus im- 
measurably increased, the sovereign is made absolutely iependenl on the 
caprice and folly of an unprincipled ally. 

It should never be forgotten either, ttiat those armies, on which the 
whole system continually depends, are not — except perhaps in Russia- 
mere tools or machines, that must necessarily obey the band that moves 
them. They too are men, and in some measure citizens; and must abate in 
the lights that are growing dll over the world. Their very interchange must 
hasten this illumination. The soldiers of Russia must become less apt in- 
struments oifure despotism for their services in France and Germany : and 
the more enlightened troops of these nations can scarcely return from a 
mission into more degraded regions, without being deeply impressed with 
the miseries and dangers of tyranny. 

Accordin^y, the holy Allies themselves are plainly distrustful of the suf- 
ficiency of that force, by the magnitude of which the friends of liberty are 
so much disconcerted. This proceeds no doubt from their condciousness, 
both of the terrible force their proceedings are necessarily raising up to op- 
pose it> and of the unsoundness of a great part of that which looks so for- 
midable at a distance. Nothing indeed, we apprehend, is so fallacious as that 
appearance of stability by which those governments are now surrounded, or 
that air of contented submission which seems to hang over their subjects. 
They are all in truth rotten at the heart ; and not to be relied on, even in 
those quarters in which their apparent strength is most imposing. They 
know this, too, well enough — and this is the key to their confederations 
and corfuptions-^their pitiful severities and contemptiMe alarms. M. de 
Pradt has disclosed something of this as to some of those powers— but he has 
said nothing of France — hitherto the most active and enterprising of the 
whole, and undoubtedly the most formidable for wealth, talent, and mnllitary 
genius. It is worth while, therefore, to consider a little in detail the true 
state pf its present government, and fj)e actual strength and security of that 
system, which seems, for the moment, to have triumpiied ovw all oppo- 
sition. In the course of this examination, we shall probably be able 1^ ex-» 
plain the grounds on which we hold the Holy Alliance to be big with danger 
to its authors, more satisfactorily than by following out any farther the ge- 
neral observations in which we have hitherto been engaged. 

^ Were we to judge of the inconstancy of the French nation from the yariety 
of governments to which it has been subjected since the RevoIutioD, it 
would be dificult to speak of it in terms of sufficient reprobation. At one 
time, the enthusiastic admirers and defenders of Anaerican liberty, 
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other, the partidaos of a coDstitulional monarchy ; — ^someiiines idoliMDg the 
brilliancy of a military deapotism, sometimes recalling the dreatns Of chivalry, 
and regretting its ancient aristocracy, — it seemed to receive, %ilh equal 
delight, the Monarchical constitution 1791, — the Directorial constitution of 
i795,-^the Military constitution of 1800*--4nd the Charter of 181 ft. On the 
reluTD of BonafMarte from Elba, in the month of May, 1815, the Chamber 
of AepresentalivesF were Liherala to a man. When the Bourbons re-entered 
Paris^ three months afterwards, they wete all Aristocrats I At the elections 
of 1818 aiid 1819, iHHie but Libefails Ivefe returned. In 182A the deities 
were all UUfas. 

After thia» it maty appear a little extravagant to say, that we believe (bat 
there has always existeid, and does now exists in the great body of the 
French nation, a pretty firm and tmalterable adherence to those principles 
and opinions wfaieh the growing intelUgence of the last ceAtury had been long 
raaturing; and which hr^ke out^ perhaps, under unfavoiirable circum* 
stances^ at the era of the Revolution. Yet such we believe to he the fact ; 
and those who are best acquainted with the country, will be thci readiest to 
agree with us. It is to be sure impossible, that in any nation there can exist 
an abaolotel unity of opinion. Every where there must be differedces in for< 
tune, Id rairik^ in education, in religion, and, above alU in political opinion. 
If these difTerences exist even in the smallest societies, they must be pecu- 
liarly vissble In a nation containing thirty millions of inhabitants, ivhere the 
very languages of the difierent provinces are distinct, and the inhabitants of 
one can scarcely understand that of another. Every feeling, and every 
opinion which has heen manifested during the last thirty-five years, con- 
tinues, we helieve, to exist pretty much to the' same extent as ever in France ; 
though the course of events has, at difierent times, brought difierent parties 
more prominently into view. The nation has always af^ared to take d 
colour from the ruling party ; but, under the name of the nation, these 
were, in reality, merely the adherents of the conquering party— the rest 
were compelled to be silent. Bonaparte, on his return from Elba, saw his 
palace surrounded by 10,000 or 12,000 men, who came there to join in his 
triumph, or to satisfy their curiosity. Three months afterwards the Bour^ 
bons were attended by a crowd of the same kind, ready to applaud their 
success^ or amious to see what sort of figure they made among the Allies who 
had brought them back from Ghent. But does this prove any inconsistency 
or fluctuation in national opinions? Not in the least. It shows only, that 
in a city containing 600,000 or 700,000 inhabitants, there are some who 
are adherents of Bonaparte, some who are attached to the Bourbons, some 
who are amused by any spectacle, and some who are ready to sell their 
applauses to the highest bidder. But no one of these, we conceive, are 
entitled to stand for the naHw$. 

In France, we should never forget that the state of the community ha». 
always been very difierent from that of England. When their Revolution 
took place, all popular institutions had long been swept away by the 
usurpations of the Crown. There were no municipal administrations — ^na 
popular elections — no kind of deliberative assembly-soothing but a few 
corporations, without unity or connexion, fit only to impose additional 
fetters on industry, and wfaach the people were ready to abolish as soon aa 
ihey had the power. This total want of political institutions produced a 
corresponding absence of all constitutional habits. The first assembly was 
(her^re obliged to organise every thing-^from the municipality of the 
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smaUesI vUtage to the powers of the sovereign and hb mlniflters ; and il » 
true enough, that they were disposed to use this power so as to Insure the 
triunoph of the particular opinions th^y entertained ; and their example has 
been followed by every government which has succeeded it for the space of 
thirty years. Each has made its arrangements according to its own peculiar 
views, and brought into power the men who appeared most favourable to its 
designs. But the popularity, and consequently the stability, of governmeol, 
is never to be judged of by the sentiments of those who conduct it, either io 
the executive departments, or in the legislative assemblies; but by one or 
other of those criteria : — 1st, by the degree of influence which the people are 
allowed to possess in elections-— whidi may be called the theoretical test; 
and, 2dly, the usuafl or uniform result of political dissensions, when the cid 
of foreign troops has not been called in to settle- the dispute— which is the 
test of practice. Circumstances may concur to throw doubt upon the in- 
dications of either of these tests, taken separately — but where they coincide, 
and especially for any considerable period of time, the condusion may be 
taken as infallible. 

Were we to estimate the strength of the ruling party in France, from the 
number of its adherents who hold office, or sit in the legislative bodies, we 
should suppose it to be immense. If, on the contrary, we judge of it by 
past events, by the numbers of its avowed opponents, and by the eflbrts 
which it is compelled to make to preserve its ascendency, we should soon be 
convinced that its weakness is really extreme, and that the fabric of govern- 
ment is liable to be overthrown by the slightest accident. Many people are 
inclined to believe, that it is to the Revolution that the overthrow of the 
aristocracy, and the minute division of landed property, are to be ascribed ; 
but nothing can be more erroneous. It was not the philosophers nor the 
Jacobins that destroyed the power of the nobility ; it was legitimate kinsi: 
and their ministers, Louis XIII. and XIY., Cardinal Kichelieu and their 
successors. In 1789, the true aristocratic inflqence was already extinct ; Ihe 
Constituent Assembly merely proclaimed its fall ; and abolished the name, 
when the thing itscli had ceased to exist. The slender remnant of aristo- 
cracy, the possessors of names once potent, were so sensible of their help- 
lessness, that they made no attempt to resist the torrent. Some, whose 
talents and virtues gave them an influence independent of their rank, ai 
once declared for the new order of things ; others submitted in silence, or 
sought refuge in the ranks of foreign armies — but none attempted op- 
position. France had afterwards to sustain a war of twenty-Gve years; but 
in all her vicissitudes of victory and defeat, the party which is now the tulint: 
one remained unnoticed, — or was known only as the tool of foreigners, and 
following in the wake of their armies. 

A deputy of the opposition has said, that the Bourbons were receivet) 
with distrust by the French nation in 181A ; but this, we think, is a mistake. 
The members of the old National Assemblies — the possessors of national 
property, who remembered the old regime^ might perhaps feel some disr 
trust ; but the bulk of the nation, those who had taken no leading part in tti* 
early events of the Revolution, and those whose recollections did ot: 
extend forty years back, were certainly influenced by no such feelings. Tl' 
former had forgotten the Bourbons entirely; the latter had never knov^r 
them. It was a singular spectacle to see, on the first restoration, some < 
the old partisans of the family labouring to excite the enthusiasm of l)i< 
people for their ancient masters ; and to mark the naivete and ijiidifTcrcm^ 
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wilh which men of thirty and thirty-five years ct age asked theni — *' Wlio 
is Louis XIII. ? Who is the Count d*Artois? Are they near relations ol 
Louis XV L ? Are they married ? Have they children ? Whence do they 
come? What did they do during the Revolution ? " — and similar questions, 
which showed at once how completely they had forgotten the old dynasty, 
and with what indifference they witnessed its restoration. But this forget- 
fulness had one good effect — it induced many to give credit to the first pro- 
mises made by government. This credulity, which is inherent in every 
people among whom principle is respected, and the oppression which the 
nation had experienced during the last years of the Imperial government, 
even gave the Bourbons a temporary popularity. 

But the Holy Alliance was not then in existence; and the Northern 
Monarchs, on their entry into Paris, had declared themselves favourable to 
the liberty of the people. The faction which now engrosses power, and 
appears so formidable, was still unnotited. In Ae Chamber of Deputies it 
had no influence; and its existence was indicated only by private intrigues-— 
by secret menaces against the members of the first Legislative Assembly, 
and the possessors of the national property — and by the declamatory in- 
vectives of a contemptible journal. The Court, however, was secretly 
promoting the views of this party— weeding out by degrees from the army 
the old generals who possessed the confidence of the soldiers, and replacing 
(hem by emigrants who had fought in the ranks of the enemy, or the leaders 
of those bands which, during the Revolution, were known by the name of 
Chouans, It was in these circumstances that Bonaparte re-appeared on the 
coast of France, and rallied around him the peasants who trembled for their 
property under the Bourbon government — the workmen whose industry 
had been stimulated by the effect of restrictive commercial laws — ^and the 
soldiers who were sent to oppose him. 

Where were the partisans of the old regime at this critical moment? — 
the men who conceive that they form an aristocracy, because they advance 
magnificent pretensions, and look with contempt on knowledge? Did they 
fly to arms ? Did they rally round them their dependants and vassals — the 
cultivators of their estates — or even their servants? No, they all sought 
safety in flight; and yet on this occasion they had no reason to dread the 
fury of a popular insurrection. The great body of the nation, the mer- 
chants, the men of property and intelligence, witnessed the return of Bona- 
parte, not with joy but terror. Even the peasants, while they rose in some 
departments, threatened no one with outrage. Why then did these devoted 
adherents of legitimate monarchy, who are now said to form the mass of 
the nation, surrender the cause without striking a blow in its defence? 
How was it possible that a government, which had at its disposal a revenue 
of nearly a thousand millions of francs, which p^sessed the exclusive ap- 
pointment to oflices, and the unlimited direction of the Journals, and every 
means by which public opinion is influenced, should be overturned without 
a drop of bloodshed? It was, as it could be, only because its supporters 
were utterly contemptible, and incapable of resistance. The greater part of 
this pretended aristocracy had done nothing but talk of their wretchedness 
since the return of the Bourbons. They were represented by their organ, 
the Vicomte of Chateaubriand, ** se r^chauffant aux rayons du soleil de leur 
palrie, comme des mendians Espagnols,— seul bien que leur ont procure la 
restauration de la dynastie 16gitime." But misery is seldom a strong prin- 
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ciple of devolioii in any country, particularly when it is coupled with inso- 
lent pretension. 

finding the support of their nobility hopeless, and deserted by tlie army, 
(he Bourbons looked elsewhere for assistance. The twelve legions of (he 
National Guard of Paris, amounting to about 30, GOO men, were assembled 
in their quarters ; and the Count d'Ariois was deputed to make a last appeai 
to their feelings in favour of the legitimate monarchy. He traversed their 
ranks accordingly, followed by his aides-de-camp, and loudly invoked the 
assistance of the men who had long been devoted to his family. His eflbrU 
were unavailing. The Ouards preserved a mournful silence, and continued 
immovable. Only four or five individuals stepped forward from the raois 
^-^nd instantly stepped back again, as if a^amed of the insigniGcance of 
their oumber! At Lyons a similar experiment was made, with no better 
success. The Count d'Ariois, on that occasion, was deserted even by his 
suite, and would have returned alone to Paris, but for the devotion of a single 
gendarme, who disdained to leave him in that sttuation — and who soon 
afterwards received from Bonaparte Uie star of the Legion of Honour for 
this piece of courageous fideli^. All were not equally indifferent, it is 
true. Some pupils of the Ecole de Droit took arms — the Deputies and op- 
position writers did what they could to prop the falling cause : but all was 
unavailing. The grandees, who had been created by the Abb6 de Montes- 
quieu, some months before, to form a Chambers of Peers, quiedy retired 
ft-om their seats; and one of them, who had been an uniform supporter of 
the measures of Government, remarked, on his retreat — ** 11 ^tait Evident 
que celadevait arriver ; depuis leur retour, ces gens-li n'ont fait que de$ 
sottises." 

At last tiie battle of Waterloo brought into Paris the English, Belgian. 
Dutch, and Prussian troops; — ^the armies of Austria came up, though tar- 
dily, from the East-«that of Spain from the South ; all tiie troops of Europe, 
in a word (not even excepting those of Switzerland), poured in upon France. 
In the rear of these armies came again the monarchy-men, eager for ven- 
geance and for plunder — ^and ready to throw themselves on France as on 
a prey which Europe had given them to devour. Those who had not fled, 
then peeped from their hiding-places. Their wives and daughters were 
seen mingling with the invading armies; affectionately pressing hands still 
red with the blood of their countrymen, and blending their cries of joy with 
the thunder of the mines, which announced the destruction of the public 
monuments.'^ 

The Chamber of Deputies, which existed at the fli^t of the Bourbons, 
was now dissolved, as too moderate ; and the ruling faction, which had at- 
already made itself master of all public employments, formed a Chamber 
which has acquired a disglaceful celebrity in France, under the title of the 
Chamber of 1815. This assembly, in which the whole force of the oppo- 
sition was'reduced to three or four members who were not allowed to speak, 
distinguished itself only by its proscriptions — which it was pleased to term 
amnetiieg — ^by some absurd and atrocious laws, which government was af- 
terwards obliged to repeal, and by the formation of projects which it never 
found time to execute. The faction so lately unheard of, now appeared 
omnipotent. It encountered no opposition within the wails of Itie Cham- 

* Opeof thehftodaomeiit bridges in Paris was mined by the Prussians and onW aafed. U is 
by the interference of (he Duke of Wellington. 
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her, nor without. But, to show on how unsubstantial a foundation its power 
actuallyrested, it is only necessary toadd, that as soonasilthreatenedtfie life of 
a favourite, who had recently been elevated to the ministry, it sunk at once, 
and was annihilated by the dissolution of the Chamber. This terrible aris- 
tocracy, that seemed to rule with a rod of iron one of the greatest of (he 
eootinental nations, and to overturn at its pleasure any party that professed 
principles different from its own, was dissipated like smoke by the breath of 
M. Decazes! Another and a more complaisant Chamber succeeded it; for 
it was, in substaiice, chosen by the minister himself, — the prefects having 
been auttiorised by an ordonnance to choose the electoral bodies as they 
should see proper. 

The fall of the Imperial dynasty had left France still unprovided with any 
political institutions. Every thing had been organised to suit the action 
of a military despotism. In 1817, the more intelligent friends of the Bour- 
bon family, convinced, that this dynasty could not subsist without the sup- 
port of some mixture of popular and aristocratical establishments, framed 
an election law, conferring the right of voting on every citizen above thirty 
years of age who paid taxes to the amount of 300 francs. This law was cer- 
tainly not democratical ; but, on the contrary, decidedly aristocratical in its 
principle; since it limited the elective franchise to about 90,000 individuals, 
out of a population of about thirty millions. Thus, only one individual out 
of every 350 had the right of voting ; and even that was fettered by certain 
qudifications. The vote could be given only ia favour of a person at least 
forty years of age, and paying 1000 francs of direct taxes. This system ex- 
cluded from all injDuence and participation in public affairs the great body 
of the nation, and many even of the more enlightened classes of society, 
men of small landed property, capitalists, annuitants, physicians, lawyers, 
and men of letters. But still it called into action a fair proportion of the 
iotelligeDce' and independence of the nation. In the large comn^ercial 
towns, it led to the choice of men of extensive influence, from their industry 
or their capital; in the agricultural departments, to that of great landed 
propri^ors; and in towns possessing universities and literary institutions, 
of distinguished advocates and men of letters. To speak correctly, the 
members elected formed generally the true aristocracy of the class to which 
they belonged. A Chamber thus elected might naturally be supposed to be 
equally free from democratic extravagance and ministerial servility. 

But while France was thus approximating towards a legal government, 
and while order was gradually re-establishing itself within its bosom, the 
Holy AlUance was proscribing all popular institutions, and watching with 
jealousy the progress the nations were making towards liberty. The 
favourite minister, who, in order to save himself, had obtained the disso- 
lution of the Chamber of 1815, began to find that the law of 1817 did not 
furnish him with deputies sufficiently complaisant. He was annoyed also 
by the liberty of the press : for it laughed at his inefficiency, and exposed 
his httle intrigues ; so that he was perfectly disposed to revive the old system 
of arbitrary government whenever the opportunity should occur. And the 
opportunity soon presented itself. A congress was summoned : the Holy 
AUianee levelled its whole force against the institutions of Grermany, and 
particularly those connected with the liberty of the press and the Univer- 
sities. As to France, the task of restoring aii)itrary power was intrusted to 
the government itself, and to the faction which had been dispersed by the 
ordonnance of the 5th of September, 1816 ; and, under the auspices of the 
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modern Amphictyons, they proceeded boldly with the work. Three laws 
were proposed at once ; the first destroyed the liberty of the press, the second 
the liberty of the subject, and the third secured the two others, by repealing 
the election law of 1817. 

Public opinion was YiolenQy agitated by the discussions which took place 
relative to these laws ; but it was the debate oivthe system of election which 
peculiarly displayed the character of the faction which had re-possessed 
itself of power, and the nature of the force which was opposed to it. Meet- 
ings, at first in small numbers* took place in different parts of Paris ; Iheso 
increased, as the discussion became more animated, till their numbersat 
last amounted to ^5,000 or 30,000 men. But in all this immense multiludo 
scarcely a single individual belonging to the labouring classes was to be 
found. The whole of those who took a part in the discussions belonged to 
the upper and middle ranks of society; and consisted of men above thirty 
years of age. It may be fairly said, indeed, that they embraced all the 
intelligent and independent inhabitants of that great city. Beyond the walls 
of the Chamber not a single voice was found to support the laws projected 
by the Holy Alliance. These >assemblies were not dispersed by means of 
the National Guard; the troops, which had shown symptoms of attachment 
to popular principles were all marched out at night. The gendarmes and 
the dragoons were put in requisition. Artillery was placed in the priocipnl 
squares of Paris — the opposition Deputies were publicly insulted by the 
royal body guard — ^some were even threatened with assassination ; and by 
the employment of means like these, and a liberal allowance of bribery, ihf 
election laws were at length overturned, by a majority oifive voices ! And 
even tHis trifling majority would not have beea obtained, had not two fifths 
of the Chamber consisted of Deputies elected by the Colleges formed in 
virtue of a royal ordonnance in 1816. 

We shall not here mention the conspiracies, civil and military, and tbo 
partial insurrections which took place during this period ; these, we admit, 
might have existed under a good government, and aflbrd no fair index of 
the sentiments of the nation. We shall merely state one circumstance, 
which shows very plainly the idea which the ruling faction entertained of 
its own weakness. When the Italian Revolution took place, and had spread 
into Piedmont, the Chamber of Deputies in France was assembled. The 
news of the Revolution having reached Paris, M. Dudon, one of the most 
violent members of the cote droits mounted the tribune, and declared in hi< 
own name and that of his honourable friends, that as, in all probability, they 
had now the honour of sitting ybr the last time among the Deputies of thi' 
nation, they thought themselves bound to state to the public the views by 
which they had been actuated. The solemnity of this last speech excited 
considerable amusement among the Deputies of the cote ganche; but the 
defeat of the Neapolitans by the Austrian armies restored life to the expirins 
faction. 

In order to form an idea of the existing slate of France, and to appreciate 
the extent of the force which the Holy Alliance can really calculate on in 
that country, it was necessary to recapitulate thus shortly the circumstances 
which have brought France into her present situation, and placed power in 
the hands of the ruling party of the day. We have seen that^his party has 
been a mere nothing whenever it has been brought into contact with the 
popular party, unsupported by the presence of foreign armies ; that in fad 
there never was any thing] in France itself that deserved the name -of a 
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Struggle ; that the civil war, siB it ww called, consisted merely io the efforts 
of a few poor peasants in La Vendue; and that on every occagion where the 
right of election \m been even partially free, the adherehls of this parly have 
been excluded almost entirely from the Chamber of Representatives. It is 
evident, therefore, that it is only by ihe assistance of a foreign force— by 
means, in short, of the armies of the Holy Alliance, that this party has 
acquired, and is stijl enabled io maintain, its ascendency. And it is equally 
evident, that the Holy Alliance, in turn, may dispose of the whole strength 
of the ultra party in France. 

The powers of Europe, united for their own security, overturned the 
Imperial govenmeat in France— for tlie fall of its chief involved that of the 
men who were devoted to him. But while men irere removed, instiiu'- 
tiotts were left as they were ; so that France, at the present day, is organised 
exactly as it was on the evening before the allied armies entered Paris for 
the fii^ time. Bonaparte had suited his administration to a stale of things 
purely miliUry; he had left to the people at large no kind of influence or 
real power; he nominated, by bhnself or his depcrties, the candidates for 
every public employment ; he possessed the unlimited control of the instruc- 
tion of youth, and Uie entire management of many trades and professions. 
The Bourbons received, and religiously preserved, this fnherilance of the 
usurpers ^^^ ^^ ki^ who rule in their name enjoy all the influence which 
this immense patronage can procure. They have also at their disposal the 
finances of the kingdom, — that is, the unlimited disposal of a revenue of 
about 1000 milliooB francs (about iO millions steriingj. They possess also 
the power of borrowing, which places at their disposal a large proportion of 
the capital pf the richest .states in Europe, not excepting England. Taxes 
or loans procure them soldiers even in foreign countries, and it is thus they 
keep in pay the Swiss regiments. They possess, besides, all the influence 
which the preaching of a large {H*oporlion of the Catholic clergy can still 
exert over the people, and that which arises from the instruction of youth, 
and the zeal of thos^ who are attached to their party through conviction. 
These means, it must be admitted, are formidat^; and (he Holy Alliance 
may no doubt find in France important resources for the execution of its 
projects : but let us now see what is ^ strength of the opposing force by 
which they are eounterbalanced . 

According to the latest returns, the population of France amounts to 
about 30 milliofis. The number of families possessing landed property, or 
eonnecled with agriculture, is about four millions, forming nearly three 
fourths of the whole population, the oliher fourth being composed of work- 
neo, or persons connected with commerce. Government looks on all the 
peiits proprikukres, that is to say, the proprietors who are not in the class 
of electors, as its enemies; and out of four millions of families, 3,920,000 
are in this situation. Even of Uie remaining 80-,'O00 proprietors who do 
, possess the elective power, a largo majority are considered as opposed to 
liie government; and in order to overcome ^e resistance which the mfnistry 
met with from this part of d%e ^puiation, two plans have been resorted 
to. The first was Co grant the power of nominating about one half of the 
4eptities to a rn^e fraction of the people, amounting only to about 
dO^OOO citizens. The nomination of the other half was inslrusted, appa- 
renUy^ to the 80,000 electors created b*y the law of 1817; but in reality the 
mioistry had reserved the whole substantial ]iower to itself, by the privilege 
which it ooBtinued to exert over the formation of <1)e electoral colleges. 
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And after all — after grantlDg the elective power to diat class of the popular 
tioD which was believed to be most devoted to its interests — after making 
up the lists of electors in an arbitrary manner, govemmeot had been conti- 
nually obliged to employ threats, violence, and every kind of fraud, to in- 
sure the triumph of men, of whom it is alternatdy the tool and tte pro- 
tector. If the ruling paKy considers the great' boidy of proprietors as lis 
enemies, it is equally disposed to distrust the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes^ The cities of Lyons, of Rouen, of Strasbourg, and -of Paris, fill it 
with constant alarm ; and it is only by the assistance of its Swiss regimeDts 
that it believes it possible to keep them in check. 

Thid progress of opinion is owing to several causes, which we ahall en- 
deavour to state, because they show the mistakes of the ruKng party, and 
the difGculty which it experiences in producing on the mind of the people 
an influence favourable to its views. It is a settled point with the adhe- 
rents of this party, that the decline of Ike influence of the nobility and tlie 
Catholic clergy, and the Revolution itself, were all occasioned by the philo- 
sophical writers of the eighteenth century. Consequently, they banish, as 
much as possible, from the hands of youth, all these dangerous ^educ- 
tions; and recomniend to their perusal those of tlie preceding century, which 
they honour with the appellation of eiasfics. This is now considered as a 
fine stroke of policy. They seem to imagine, that if an author has lived and 
written under a despotic government and a bigoted court, the perusal of his 
works is the likeliest thing in the world to inspire a taste for despotism and 
bigotry ! Nothing, however^ can be more ignorant or absurd than such an 
opinion. Does the ruling party really belie've that the tragedies of Cor- 
neille, and the portraits he exhibits of Roman' gratideur and independence, 
are likely to inspire the spectators with a love of despotism? — Or that the 
perusal of Pascal, and of the Tartufle, will make the Jesuits more popular? 
-^Or that the Marquises and Comtes of Moli^re will lend materially to raise 
the character of the ancient nobility? Among those who read nothing, we 
can understand such opinions; but how is it that the oracles of the party— 
the Chateaubriands, (he Ronalds, and Ferranda, can be insensible to the 
danger of their friends? Do they not perceive that every work of thought 
and genius, down to the Fables of La Fontaine, is pregnant with dangerous 
opinions? Can they forget that the courtly Boileau has turned the monks 
into ridicule, and laughed at a nobility, which even then had Callen from its 
high estate? Do they not, in short, perceive that a government, anxious 
to restore to its original grandeur a Callen nobility, should be more cautious 
in claiming the admiration of the public for that monarch who himself la- 
boured most effectually to degrade them? The writers of the eighteenth 
century may perhaps be dangerous to the party which calls itself aristocralic, 
but those of the seventeenth are in many respects still more so. 

The nionarchy men then would have gained lilUe by this studious exclu- 
sion of the writers of the eighteenth century from the hands of youth, even 
if their efforts had been successful : but they have been far otherwise. 
Scarcely had the denunciations of the bishops against Voltaire and Rous- 
seau appeared, ere the curiosity of the public and the interests of the l>ook- 
sellers were awakened. Men who knew little of the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century immediately became anxious to know more of it, when a 
party, which it disliked, was incautious enough to proclaim that it consi- 
dered it as dangerous. Those who were acquainted with it, but had for a 
long time paid no attention to it, became desirous of renewing their acquaint- 
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ance. The demand for books of this sort increased so much, that from 
1817 to 1823 the press produced more philosophical works than it had 
done for sixty years before. Not only were the philosophical essays of the 
writers of the last century republished separately, and at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, but complete editions of their whole works appeared. Wilhin 
these six years nine or ten complete editions of the works of Voltaire have 
been published, each extending to at least 2000 copies, without reckoning 
the partial editions of his historical, dramatic, and philosophic works. Tlie 
monarchy men Became convinced that the study of French history was 
dangerous to them; and accordingly, it was forbidden to be taught, or even 
mentioned, in any sununary of education. But the only effect of the prolu- 
bition was to stimulate the interest of the public and the booksellers — and 
immediately writers of eminence began to present, in a new point of view, 
the history of their country. They even went farther ; for after repub- 
lishing the writings of Mably, they published the original works from which 
their materials had been obtained. The government perceiving that, in 
spite of all their efforts, intelligence was gaining ground among men of 
mature age, then endeavoured to prevent as much as possible its operation 
on youth ; and the notable plan they took was worthy of its object. They 
decided, that children placed in schools, and who were in the practice of 
spending Sundays with their relatives, should only be allowed to visit them 
once a fortnight, in order to save them from the contagion of such danger- 
ous society. 

The influence, then, which the ruling party possesses by its monopoly of 
education, is really less extensive* than it appears to be : and, by the help of 
the booksellers, may be said to have recoiled on itself. The same remark 
is applicable to the influence of the Catholic clergy. During those ages 
when industry had no existence, when the people were still in a semi-bar 
barous state, when every one was either an oppressor or oppressed, an- 
when the property devolved on the eldest son to the exclusion of the rest, the 
church was an admirable resource for a large part of the population. It 
offered to the weak a refuge from oppression ; a subsistence to the younger 
sons of good families; and, to those who possessed the slender stock of in- 
formation then current, the means of pursuing their favourite studies. In 
the same manner, when the church had acquired great influence and riches, 
ecclesiastical offices might hold out inducements to men of rank or talents. 
But the Revolution has produced a remarkable and a permanent change in 
Franfce; — the clergy no longer form a peculiar body in the state. The in- 
dividuals that compose it are now merely the pensioners of government, 
and their allowances are not large enough to tempt their cupidity. The per- 
sonal security of every other subject is now placed on the same footing with 
that of an ecclesiastic. The advancement of industry, the progress of the 
arts and sciences, hold out to men of good education and slender fortune 
many means of living. The motives, therefore, which formerly induced 
men to adopt the ecclesiastical profession no longer exist ; while the condi- 
tion of celibacy, which is still attached to it, prevents many from doing so 
who would otherwise have been inclined to it. 

TJie consequence of these extensive changes has been, that at present the 
ecclesiastical profession is embraced by few but peasants and small fanners; 
and it is even a matter of some difficulty to find cures and nicairea for all the 
parishes. The Imperial administration, in order to fill Its seminaries, was 
obliged to declare, that every one destined for the church should be exempt 
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from conscriptions. This was a( that time a privilege of some consequence, 
for it was granted to no other profession ; and the young men who chose to 
procure exemption from military service by providing substituted, were 
obliged to sacriGce ten or twelve thousand francs, and sometimes more. But 
the privilege cannot now be attended with the same effects, because the mi'- 
lilary profession is no longer attended with the same danger. The clergy- 
men of the Catholic persuasion belong, therefore, in general, to the lower 
ranks of society. 'Dieir education is but indifferent, and they have no im-^ 
mediate connexion with persons of weight or authority. Their ioflueoce, 
therefore, is now in a great measure confined to the lower classes of society ; 
— ^and there it is, no doubt, still sufficiently strong, in those departments 
where the want of occupation, and the misery which accompanies il, dispose 
the mind to receive and to retain any impression which is commuoicaleid to 
it. But in those countries where employment aifords certain means of living, 
the inhabitants have no leisure for fanaticism. It may excile, perhaps, a 
momentary enthusiasm among a few, but the impression soon loses its 
force ; the people resume their labour!, and come speedily to think only of 
their own affairs. 

The army appears, no doubt, a more dangerous instrument; and the pri-* 
▼ileged bodies are really so. The army, howerer, eren supposing it at 
this moment inclined to oppose every popular movement, is itself no iocon- 
siderable soutoe of danger to any one who wishes to enslave the population. 
In France there are no taxes for the support of the poor; and consequently 
there are scarcely any poor to be supported. In the large towns, beggars 
are, no doubt, to be found ; but these are mostly infirm old people, and 
quite unfit for military service. Great armies, however, can never be raised 
with 6ase among a people who have other m<;ans of subsistence : and in the 
present state of its finances, it may be fairly considered as impossible for the 
French government to support such an army by voluntary enlistment. 
The Bourbons, on their arrival in Prance,* promised to abolish the coBScrip* 
tion ; believing, no doubt, thbt they would find the people as they had left 
them, and that the beggars, whom the charity of the monks had created, 
would be still numerous enough to recruit their armies. Experience, how- 
ever, has undeceived them,— and in order to obtain soldiers, they have 
been obliged to have recourse to et forced levy of A0,#00 men every year. 
But to balance (his. an equal number must have left the army at the expi- 
ration of their four years' service to mingle again with their fellow-^tizens. 
It is not difficult to perceive the natural result of all this : at the end of a few 
years, there would be many more sotdiers in the body of the nation than 
in the ranks of government ; and were a popular movement to take place, 
the smaller number would not probably be the strongest. The ruling party 
ha! of late become sensible of this danger; but has hitherto been unable to 
counteract it. 

It follows, then, that the influence which they now exercise over (lie 
people is entirely of a inaierial kind : it is a physical force employed to se- 
parate and to hold in check the citizens. The party has been more than 
once overturned. And is there any reason to believe that its tnfiueoce and 
real power are now more firmly rooted than at these diflbreitt periods of 
the Ilevolntion? Has any master-spirit since appeared on its side to ttirn 
ihe tide of public feeling in its favour? Vanity may perhaps fndue^ aome 
ultra-orator, or some government writer, to ascribe such effects to his own 
labours; but he will be found, we believe, to monopolise the opinion. What 
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has the government done during the ten years of its existence, which is likely 
to conciliate the fayour of the people? Let us exannioe briefly the amount 
of its favours. 1. It has nearly doubled the amount of contributions which 
existed under the Imperial government. 2. It has increased thQ public 
debt three fourths. 3. It has allowed the ministers of the Catholic religion 
lo perform their ceremonies out of church, even in those towns where a 
great part of the population consists of Protestants. 4. It has annulled the 
divorce laws, because the Catholic clergy chose to have it so. 5. It has in- 
creased the revenues of the clergy, and multiplied the number of bishoprics. 
6. It has restored to the clergy the power of receiving gifls by testament, a 
privilege of whidi they bad bees deprived, lo prevent, families from being 
iDJiired by the weakness of dying personst and the influence of their con- 
fessors. 7. It has multiplied prohibitory laws, or raised the duties on im- 
portation so much that they amount (o a prohibitipn. 8. Lastly, It has 
made war on Spain. If we add to these the individual hardships which 
have resulted from particular measures,— the trials for supposed conspiracies 
which have taken place for five or $ix years,— the system of persecution 
which is still directed against the opposition depu(ie8,-**tbe imprisonments, 
banishments, and capital punishments,— 'We shall see no reason to think that 
its popularity is on {he increase. 

It is indeed obviously impossiUe thai a party, which has no hold on ptiblic 
opinion, which has been defeated ta every struggle in wbieh it has been 
engaged, and has never been able to regain its power but by the aid of foreign 
force, should, on its present principles of government, continue long to 
govern. Should no peculiar accident happen to shake its power, the ope- 
ration of time alone would be sufficient to destroy it. The men who suf-*- 
fared by the Revolution may naturally feel inclined to persecute those to 
whom they attribute their misfortunes, $ind to revenge themselves Cor the 
humiliation they experienced at their han(b. But these vindictive feeling 
and these prejudices will not readily descend to the next generation. The 
Holy Allianoe may calculate perhaps on the services of those whom it has 
restored to the throne ; but it would be a great mistake to reckon on those ol 
their descendants. The yoke which weighs so heavily on France and on 
Europe may he of long duration, if its length be estimated by the life of all 
individual ; and the men who have jtought in the cause of liberty mjghl; be 
thought to have laboured in vain, had their toils and their blood been ex^ 
pended v^th a view merely lo their own personal advantage. But if the 
importance of events is to be estimated by the influence they are calculated 
to exert over the destinies of mankind — if the blood which has been shed, 
and the toils which have been endiured, have been given to liberty, and pot 
to interest, even white we lament the evils which are inseparable from such 
a struggle, we feel the triumphant conviction tJiat the interests of freedom 
have been advanced. 

We have endeavoured particularly to show the stale of Fcanoe, beeause 
it is on the condition of this country that the existence of the tloly Alliance, 
and, consequently, the fate of neighbouring nations seems mainly to depend. 
England may have assisted Russia, Austria, and Pri^ia, in shaking qJOT die 
yoke of Bonaparte ; but should events place it in the power of Europe lo 
break the fetters of the Holy Alliance, ib^ armies and subsidies of Engladd 
would never be employed in re-uniting them. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830/ 

Since the breaking out of the French Revolution, excepting, perhaps, the 
failure of Napoleon in Russia and the downfall of his enormous power, no 
event has occurred on the Continent of Europe that will stand in any kind of 
comparison with the late proceedings in Paris. Thci influence which they 
are calculated to exert, both upon the condition of the great people over 
whose name they have shed the lustre of an imperishable renown, and the 
more wide spreading consequences that must speedily flow from them in 
every other country, forcibly arrest our attention at the present taioment, 
and demand a calm discussion. If all mankind are interested in this 
glorious achievement, Englishmen surely have of all others the deepest 
concern in its eflects, not merely as well-wishers to the liberties of other 
nations but as feeling watchful of every encroadiment upon their own ; for 
with the fullest disposition charitably to construe the feelings and principles 
of oiirbwn rulers, we take it to be abundantly manifest, that the battle of 
English liberty has really been fought and won at Paris. Under the influence 
of these impressions, we advance to the contemplation of this mighty theme ; 
and we deem it a sacred duty to view it, deliberately and candidly indeed, 
but with isntire freedom, and wiUiout even the least respect of persons, or 
the most remote care to whom our remarks may prove oflensive. Our 
purpose is certainly to speak the truth, and not to give ofience; bat if the 
truth prove unpalatable to any, be theirs the blame, not ours. 

As soon as the Prince Polignao was called to the head of the Freneh king's 
councils, the disposition to favour the Jesuits, to undo the eflects of the Re- 
volution, and to counteract the current of liberal opinions, long enough ap- 
parent in the conduct of Charles X. and his bigoted daughter-in-law, broke 
forth without any restraint, and kept no terms with any antagonist. The 
Dauphin, if indeed he really diflered from his family in point of sense, and 
thus perceived the precipice towards which they were hurrying, was 
silenced, and borne along by the imperious passions of his fanatical consort. 
Among the old nobility who surrounded the throne, none had the wisdom 
to discern, pr the virtue to point out, the perils which beset it. The priests 
ruled supreme over the monarch, or divided their dominion with the Dau- 
phiness. Nor had they the sense to see, in their thirst for revenge,, that the 
impetuosity of the pursuit might frustrate theattainment of their object. One 
or two military men, of Napoleon s school, were in some credit with the 
court; but their habitual disregard of the people, and confidence in the 
steadiness of the army, made theih the worst of all advisers, while Ihey 
gave encouragement to those who looked for their services, as tools at once 
unprincipled and submissive. 

The description of the colleagues to whom the Prince was associated 
further betrayed alike the dispositions and the blindness of the court. La- 
bourdonnaye was a man of honour and principle ; but, from the sustained 
violence of his political opinions, all avowedly in favour of arbitrary power, 
and against every vestige of the revolutionary improvements, his name was 
regarded as the synonyme of the ancient regime, in church and in stale- 
old parliaments-<K)ld feudal privileges — an insolent nobility — and a bloated 

* R6flexioDt sur la France; Vices de xm OouvernemeDt; Causes du M^ntenteroeot dfx 
Frmneais sous le Minist^re de PoUgnac, Ike. Par M. St. Maurice. 8vo.-VoL tii. page 1. 
October, 1830. 
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priesthood. His extreme violence io'debatebad inariLed him out still more 
for general dislike; and he was the object of unceasing animosity to one 
party, without securing the good will of the other, whose distrust was ex-* 
cited by his intolerant presumption, and unheeding temerity. - A few un- 
known and insignificant men, such as Ranvitle, were the make-weights of 
the junto; but one there was, besides Labourdonnaye, for whom it would 
have been well could he have been unknown. General Booraiont was 
hated, if not despised,. by the army; but his treachery to it was sufficient 
to win the confidence of the Bourbons ; andynvhether from the dispbsition, 
too common, with kin^, to trust (hose who are thrown as it were into their 
arms, by being left at their mercy^ in the universal distrust and hatred of 
the rest of mankind, or because such an arrangement would insult and de- 
grade the French army, this person was selected from among its gallant 
captains, and placed at the head of the war department. He had, more- 
over, served with the Bauphin in the shameful war against the liberties of 
Spain ; and having enabled one branch of' the Bourbons to trample upon 
freedom abroad, he might be ^oployed in helping another to crush it at 
home. 

The announcement of such names completed the impression which the 
elevation ot Polignac was calcutaled to excite, and it spread consternation 
through all France. Reflecting men saw on the throne a prince of weak 
understanding, but furious bigotry, the declared enemy of all liberty, civil 
and religious, and blindly bent, under the dictation of bis confessor, upon 
working out his own salvation, by rooting up every vestige of the blessings 
which his people had gained, at the price of so much suffering for a quarter 
of a century. Around him they perceived a younger brood of the self- 
same character, who shut out all hope of better times, because the fana- 
ticism of the old king's sucoessors was quite as'liarious as his own; The 
chief minister was a, weak and reckless, bigot ; a man of no pretensions to 
capacity, or knowledge, or experience ; whose dulncss and frivolity made 
his mind impervious to reason ; whose fanaticism made it proof against 
fear. His colleagues were one or two obscure and desperate adventurers, 
the Goryphaeusof the ultra royalists, and the deserter of his post on the eve 
of the battle which had inflicted on the French the unmitigated evils of the 
Restoration. Among the tools with which this portentous oabinet had' to 
work, were some of the most unprincipled of Napoleon's. generals, men 
grown grey in the career ot cruelty, profligacy, and oppression; practising 
in the court of the Bourbons all the suppleness which they had learnt in 
their riper age under the despotism ot the Usurper ; and ready to rehearse 
once more, in the streets of the capital^, the early lessons of butchery which 
had been familiar to their more tender years, under theConvention and the 
Directory. So prodigious a combination of evil designs, blind violence, 
and unprincipled instruments, had seldom been arrayed against the happi- 
ness of any people. The firmest beholder could not contemplate it without 
alarm, nor could the most sanguine descry any ground of hope, save in the 
chance of fatal errors being committed by such adversaries. These errors 
we will not say rescued, but enabled the people to rescue^ their country. 

For a while there were no grounds of discontent or of opposition afforded 
by the proceedings of the new ministry; and, accordingly,, the slavish doc*^ 
trine, so full of mischief, and so calculated to gain the favour of feeble, 
tliougblless and spiritless oatures, was every day echoed in our ears, 
^* Measures, not men." We were told not to condemn, the ministry without 
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a trial ; we were bid to wait ontll they BhooM do aome art deserting of re* 
probation; we were asked what barm they had done, or attempted, that 
jtistifled soeh an univcraal clamour as was raised against them? ** Only he 
qoiet for a little while/' it was said significantly, '' and yoa may find their 
measures exactly sach as you would yourself approre/' Bnt the more re- 
flecting and sagacious did not ehoose to wait until it rfiould be too late to 
resist with eflecf-^oo late for any thing, except to be laughed at by the 
deceiver. They knew full well, that if you soffer men unworthr of confi- 
dence to rule» they can always dioose their own time for nndermintng your 
defences ; that they may, by slow degrees, by carrying little encroachments 
at a time, gain a power no longer to be resisted ; that, if opposition is de- 
layed until their time comes-'-^intil they shall do some act deserving of re- 
probation — they may be enabled to dethe act, and may leare you, its vic- 
tims, nothing for your consolation except to reprd)ate« The Freneh had 
the sense to prefer effectual prevention while it was yet time, to unavallii^ 
Uame when the time was past; they rejected the kind, and judicious, and, 
as it was termed, temperate counsel of their worst enemies on both sides of 
the Channel ; and they raised all over the country one loud cry for the re- 
moval of a ministry at once odious and contemptible. The firmness of the 
court was not shaken by this universal expression of public opinion ; the 
vain feeble creature who had become prime minister held his ground ; the 
Chambers were dissolved, that a new election might improve their sub- 
serviency ; and the Triends of despotic power, in both France and England, 
fondly and foolishly hoped that the day was their own. Every engine of 
influence was set in motion; praise to whom praise was due, honours to 
whom honours, threats to whom threats, and bribes to whom bribes. The 
existence, at least the peaceful existence, of the dynasty was staked upon the 
issue of the contest; and no pains were spared, and no scruples were allowed 
to intervene, and no means were either neglected, or despised, or re- 
jected, which might further the return of a more complying legislature. 
The constant cry of *• Measures, not Men," was repeated--4hat cry which 
so often bewilders honest, weak men in England, and leads to sueh reme- 
dtless mischief, and stands in the way of so much solid improvement, en- 
abling the enemies of all amendment In every branch of our system to 
maintain their ground, and resist every good measure :— that cry which, 
beyond every other, is tn its operation self-contradictory, and In its effects 
selMestructtve, inasmuch as, under the vain and flimsy pretext of making 
nieasures every thing, the means are afforded of frustrating all measures, 
Mid making all good intentions nothing. This cry, so plausible, so perilous 
among the ignorant, so well adapted to mislead the unwary and inex' 
perieneed, was echoed wherever two or three were gathered together to 
vote for depuliesi or electors, or presidents. It was every where attempted ; 
•^thanks to the good sense and the firmness of the people, it every where 
signally tailed ;«^aml they wisely chose the men who where most sure to 
promote the meatnre$ which the public safety demanded, by wresting (he 
power of putting that safety in jeopardy from the men who were bent upon 
the worst otmeaeures, ana those measures worild inevitably carry, if power 
were left in their hands. This hypocritical, this canting pretext, sustained 
a defeat every where, from which it has not yet recovered ; and a rcpresfn- 
talive body was elected, resolutely bent upon doing its duty in the only 
manly, rational, and effectual manner by which France could be rescued, 
and her liberties saved. 
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The new Chambers met, with the eyes of the whole civilised world 
anxiously bent towards them. The first step showed how much the go- ' 
Yernment had gained by the dissolution. Id England, had the most weak 
and despised ministry that ever ruled the state dissolved the Parliament, and 
a new House of Commons been returned, the most adverse to their con- 
tinuance in office, we much fear that a thousand follies— ^squeamishness in 
some — alarm in otliers«*-politeness towards individuals in one^-^indolence 
and idleness in another— -the wish not to offend the court or the minister 
before it was necessary — the love, or the pretence, or the cant of candour — 
the desire of being, of appearing, moderate-*-the influence of wives and 
daughters loving courts and parlies— the slowness to commit themselves un* 
necessarily — ^fox^-hunting, if the weather was mild— Newmarket the alter- 
nate weeks-«-customary residence till Christmas in the country--^a conde- 
scending visit and shooting performed by some duke^a gracious one 
accorded by some prince — letters, halfn^hiding, halfrtender, from some 
lady of influence and activity — ^would, altogether, halve made the attempt 
quite hopeless to bring forward, in the very beginning of the sessioo, all the 
force gained by the opposition during the elections. A new speaker might 
be proposed; the man least popular with the House, least suited for the 
station. But in vain would the leaders of the Opposition expect then* fol- 
lowers to muster on so fitting an occasion, and display Uieir strength, so as 
at one blow to crush the common adversary. ** The question is too per- 
sonaf' — *• It is beginning too early to oppose the government" — ** Wait till 
some measure isbrought forward"—*' Why take the field before even the 
King's speech" — * ' Wait till after the holidays"—* 'Any measure of econom- 
ical reform I will support" — *' I am against Negro Slavery, in a temperate 
way" — ** I would even give Manchester members" — ** This looks too like 
a party measure ;"-^such would have been the answers of the stout and 
independent members of an English opposition, to the proposition not to let 
an incapable minister dictate to a strong and a discontented parliament. 
Such are the causes of misrule in England, by ministers with neither in- 
fluence in or out of doors— such are the faring, rather let us say, such have 
hitherto been the glaring, the inexpiable breaches of all public duty, com^ 
mitted by men chosen to protect the interest of the people, and professing 
themselves to be the independent friends of right government. From the 
tools of the ministry, of course, nothing is expected, and no blame is im- 
puted to Ihem. On the contrary, they are steady to their purpose, and ever 
at their post. Their employer finds them worthy of their hire \ the govern^ 
ment has no right to complain of them ; it is the people that have a right to 
complain ; it is the pretended friends of the people thai are wanting to their 
employers; it is the loud pretender to patriotism and independence that 
slumbers at his post, or is never found near it, and wilfully suffers the men 
to domineer whom he was sent to oppose, and the measures to languish and 
to fail, which on the hustings he vowed to support. Qence it is, that the 
weakest of cabinets has ceased to dread even the most powerful opposition i 
and that the least popular of monarchs has found it an easy tnatler to choose^ 
his ministers, almost with as little regard to the public voice, as if he were 
choosing his household servants. 

Not such was the manly, and ever to be respected , demeanour of the French 
opposition. Ko silly, effeminate fear of being thought hasty, or rash, or 
factious — no preference of personal to public considerations — no listening 
to the voice either of sloth, or flattery, or cant -*-could turn these sagacious. 
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aDd firm-minded men from (heir hofiest and arowed purpose. They were? 
as mild in their eooyerse as oar weak patriots — as civit, as refined in tfie 
drawing-rooms— as well-disposed to set a* just value upon the intercourse 
of social life, as the most subservient of our emasculated or superannuated 
frequenters of *-* fashionable circles" can be for the little lives of them. But 
in the Chambers they knew they had a duty to perform, and a country lo 
watch them; and they threw ofi" the fribble when tiiey entered those halls, 
whither they had been sent under a pledge to rid the natfon of a govern- 
ment which oppressed and disgraced it. The Chambers met — tfie Presi- 
dents were proposed— the Opposition mustered on the first vote — the Mi- 
nistry were signally and shamefully beaten — and an men saw that either 
the fate of the ministry, or of the dynasty which supported it, was irrecover- 
ably sealed. We ouriselves predicted this result of Ae dissolution. " The 
elections," we said in our last number, (p. 5€5,) ''are closed; the result has 
disappointed none but the purblind minions of power; and nothing seems 
to await the ill-advised monarch, but the choice of abandoning his throne, 
or retracing the steps by which he has lost the confidence of his people, 
hazarded the existence of his dynasty, and endan^red the tranquillity of 
France, and the* peace of Europe." 

, It was now that the character of both the royal family and its ministers 
broke out in all its force, and in all its frailty. They were persons mani- 
festly beyond the reach of those motives and instincts, which provide' for 
the safety of ordinary mortals. They were inaccessible to rational appre- 
hensions of approaching danger, because they were impenetrable to reason; 
they were incapable of instinctive fear, because their minds and their feel- 
ings, and almost their senses, were hardened and perverted* by ftinaticism. 
Among the rest, the Prince Polignac stood conspicuous, — towering over 
all in folly and presumption; calmer that any in the middt of perills trom 
which no genius could escape, and difficulties from which aU the art of man 
could not extricate itself ; and yet shining in the fiill vigour of ati incapacity, 
wholly widiout example in any European minister or potentate from the 
days of the Idiot Rings — presenting to the astonished gaze of the world a 
union almost preternatural of serene, self-complacent confidence, in the ne- 
gation of every human qualification for his place, and the absem» of all 
chance of unravelling the toils wherein he had entangled himself. 

All, men were aware of the desperate situation of the government; all 
saw, too, that it was utterly incapable of grappling with even the most or- 
dinary difficulties. But no one could have divined the remedy which was 
actually applied for its relief. A majority against the ministry had occa- 
sioned the dissolution : when that majority, in consequence of one general 
election, had been nearly doubled, who could have fancied that the remedy 
would be another dissolution and another general election? Who could 
have fathomed the depths of that moon-«tricken folly, which should dream 
of lessening the disadvantage accruing from one appeal to the people by a 
second appeal, in contempt of the -first — the senseless stupidity of 
expecting that the people would be gained over to the government and choose 
obsequious representatives, in return for the insult of rejecting those first 
selected, and rendering void and of none efTectthe whole elections which the 
people had deliberately made ? Yet such was the expedient to which tlie 
government had recourse. Nor is the din yet out of our ears of the applause 
bestowed upon this act of insanity, by the clamorous advocates of despotism 
both in England and in France. '' The firmness of purpose displayed by 
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(he Bourbons" — " ThatunshakeD resolutioD, not to be moved by threats, 
eihibited by Prince Polignac"— *' The extraordinary vigour of this distin- 
guished minister, fitting him for the troublous times he lives in " — " The 
slatesmanlike capacity shown by the French Premier, who, had Louis XVI. 
been fortunate enough to possess such a minister, would speedily have put 
down the Revolution -."—such was the language of the ministerial advocates 
in both courts, for in both they made common cause. Never did they con- 
sider the second dissolution as any thing other than as a mark of transcend- 
ant genius, and an augury most favourable to the grand struggle now 
making in France for legitimate rights, against the insolence of popular pre- 
tensions. It was, however, more than insinuated by those wise adherents 
of government on both sides of the Channel, that the Bourbon ministers had 
other resources- to support them besides their prospect of overawing the 
country by their undaunted front. "They were resolute in their purpose 
of not yielding, and determined not to be defeated without a struggle." 

The dissolution having been proclaimed, men anxiously waited for the 
oeit step of those infatuated creatures. Nor was the interval long — so short, 
indeed, that to this day it is an inexplicable mystery'what could be the 
meaning of the second dissolution — ^for it had not been made known above 
a week, when the memorable Ordinances were issued, which at once 
brought on a crisis never to be forgotten till time shall be no more. The 
insensate mortals who ruled thirty millions of freemen, by one stroke of 
the pen abolished the constitution, changed the law of election, and de- 
stroyed the liberty of the press. The troops which filled and surrounded 
Paris were charged with the execution of this Decree. 

Attempts have since been made by the friends of the French ministers, to 
shift from them to their master the frightful responsibility of this measure. 
In vain I For did not those ministers draw up that prolix and elaborate 
statement, submitted by them, and signed with their names, detailing all 
the arguments upon which they thought fit to ground their earnest recom- 
mendation of the measure they were calling down from the throne upon the 
nation? That document surely is not so swiftly forgotten, which was 
hailed with so much rapture by the sycophants of despotism all over Eu- 
rope — and which, even in England, gladdened a few of the most noisy, but 
most despicable creatures that are suffered by Providence to crawl upon the 
face of the earth. They have not, assuredly, forgotten that '^firrn and 
manly document" — that "highly statesmanlike paper" — " that vigorous 
and decisive instrument, so well worthy of the great occasion which callod 
it forth." But if they have, others have not ; and its authors may not find 
it so easy to wriggle out of it, as its admirers now do to cast it into|the shade. 

The shameless and profligate measure thus entirely acceptable to the 
lovers of despotism produced an immediate resistance on the part of the 
people. All men saw that the worst of designs menaced them, and felt that 
there was not a moment to lose in resisting the audacious attacks upon their 
liberty. They stopped not to argue on the niceties of the case ;i they waited 
not the effects of discussions and publicity : they rejected, with a just and a 
memorable indignation, the vile proposition which some slaves dared to 
make, of having the question between them and their oppressors tried in 
the courts of law. Exercising the sacred and imprescriptible rights of free- 
men, they instantly flew to arms, well aware that they who stop to parley 
with tyranny, above all with military tyranny, are already subdued and 
enslaved. They acted at once upon the sure principle, that the only way of 
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meeting a tyrant is in the field and the fight. They t^re tried, and were 
not found wanting. The wretches who had fraaied theOrdtnanee backed it 
with armed men. The slaves of Napoleon, now of the Boarbon despot, 
headed the mercenaries, w^hich Switzerland infamously hiret out to shed the 
hlood of freemen for the lucre of gain — an enormity which well deserves 
that those sordid states should be annihilated as an iadependent power. The 
Swiss fought against the people; but few indeed of the Freneh soldiers could 
be induced to join in the fray. Now was seen that ^ortous sight which has 
filled all Europe witli ceaseless admiration, and will hand down the name of 
Parisian to the gratitude of the latest posterity. The peaceable cHizens of 
the capital closed their shops; left their daily vacatiotis; barricaded the 
streets ; tore up the pavements ; armed and unarmed confronted the enemy, 
and poured on every side tlie swift destruction that awaits tnx^ acting in 
a town thickly peopled by men determined to be free. The awful lesson 
now taught to all soldiers — the bright example now held op to ail freemen — 
is the more worthy of being had in perpetual remembrance^ because there 
was no discipline, no conoort, no skill of any kind displayed, or required. 
All men had one common object, to slay the troops tiiat dared oppose them 
^-4o embrace those soldiers that still remembered they were Giti2ens. Several 
regiments of the line at once refused to act ; but few joined the people. 
The refusal, however, was of the last importance, for it J^iiread among the 
ranks of the whole army, filling the tyrants with despair, and animating the 
people to new feats of valour. The courage of these gallant men surpassed 
all belief. Many nished upon the loaded guns that were pointed with 
savage barbarity by the bloodthirsty tyrants down streets^ crowded to excess. 
The old and the young vied with men of mature years* and women bore 
their share in the strife. Frombehind the barricades, the hoys of the Po- 
lytechnic School, braving the cannon, and only seeking sbelter from the 
musketry and the bayonets, maintained a constant fire. The multitude 
loaded and handed them their guns ; and so steady was their aim, that of 
one regiment, they killed five hundred men, and all the officers save three. 
The slaughter of the people, indeed, was great but as many of the mercen-* 
aries were made to bite the dust. The victory declaied every where for 
the citizens ; the soldiers retreated ; the National (juard was formed as in 
1789, and under the command of the same gallant and venerable chief, the 

gitriarch of the revolution in both the old world and the new;«*-and the 
ourbons ceased to reign. 

But where were the vile authors of this atrocity, while slaughter reigned 
on every side ? Where were the men who had let loose the soldiery upon 
the multitude, to maintain their own power? Where were they, those 
-' firm and vigorous statesmen,*' whose courage had been extolled in all the 
haunts of despotism ? Where were they, when the danger was near, and 
there was a possibility of their lives being made tiie forfeit of their unheard- 
of crimes? This question no man can answer. No man knows where the 
person of the wretched Polignac was, while the battle raged^which he had 
ordered to begin. This only is known, that he was ne where seen in the 
battle, and that he and his colleagues all fled to a distance from the scene of 
action, in various directions* Some of them have since been taken ; and if 
they are suffered to escape condign punishment, a premium is held out to 
treason against the liberties of the people, while all men kikow that nnsuc- 
cessful efforts on behalf of those liberti» lead to an inevitabte fair. 
The conduct of the French people on this occasioB was truly above all 
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human praise. Their moderaiion in victory even exceeded the bravery 
that gained it. No one act of cruelty stained the glorious laurels which they 
had won. Eveh plunder was unknown among the poorest classes of the 
multitude. A most aflecling circumstance, which cannot be told without 
emotion, is related of those who opened the bankers' and goldsmiths' shops. 
The lowest of the mob were for hours among untold treasure, and unwit-' 
nessed ; not a farthing-^not a trinket was touched. The same persons were 
seen, after the fatigues and perils of the day, begging charity, that they 
might have wherewithal to purchase the meal of the evening , and when the 
purses of the admiring bystanders were pressed upon them, a few pence was 
all Ihey woald accept? No Greek, no Roman virtue ever surpassed, ever 
equalled, (his. 

In casting our eye over the magnificent picture of which we have only 
been able to sketch a faint outline, we ^must again, as in reviewing the 
contests of the senate which preceded the ba(,tle in the field, acknowledge 
the superiority of our neighbours over ourselves. It can hardly be doubt^ 
that, were any marked attempts made against the liberties of this country^ 
the English people would in some way resist : and would, sooner or later, 
make an eflfectudl stand against oppression. But it is, to us, equally clear, 
that de^>oti9m would have far too good a chance of being successful in the 
first instance. So many would go about preaching up prudence, moderation, 
peaceable measures-^^-so prodigious an eflusion of cant would be made in 
favour of our ** immaculate tribunals," that the tendency would, we fear, 
be pretty general to have the question between the government and the 
people brought to issue in a court of law. Yet who can pretend to doubt 
that almost all courti of law lean habitually towards the existing govern-- 
ment ? Who can doubt that the judges are in their nature well wishers to 
what Hiey term a firm or strong government, and regard with a jealous eye 
all popular f^ing and popular rights? Who is so ignorant of judicial pro- 
ceedings as not to know that a little new law is always forthcoming for any 
pressing occasion^^-somelimes raked up from old authorities or long-torgotten 
case»— ^sometimes derived from vague and common-law principles — some- 
times boldly, and even impudently, made to suit the purpose of the hour? 
Who does not know that the learned judges have a way of just grinding a 
little law for present use ; so that, though you may not always be able to 
tell beforehand by what route they will arrive at their conclusion, you have 
a pretty good guess of the side they will decide for, — namely, the crown, 
or Its officers, against the people and their friends ? Verily, we do fear 
greatly, that an appeal made to such guardians of the constitution in this 
country would have led to a decision in the oppressor's favour ; and that, at 
all events, the House of Lords, in the last resort, would have determined in 
favour of the " noble duke," or the ** noble lord in the blue riband," at tlie 
head of his Majesty's government. We are far from believing that this 
would have ended the dispute : new encroachments would have begotten 
fresh remonstrances, till in the end Uie resistance would have been eflectual — 
the tyrant would have been overthrown, and the successors of Judge 
Jefiferles would have justly shared his fate. But a very long time would 
have been required for all this, and much would in the meanwhile have 
been endured. Nay, had the government only been content with a con- 
siderable encroachment on the rights of the people, and not pushed matters 
to the utmost extremity, no resistance at all would liave been offered ; and 
aided by the courts of law, the rulers would have triumphed in security, so 
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they were only moderate id their oppressions. If no such thing can now so 
happen, let us be well assured, that it is because of the glorious example 
set to us, and the fatal warning held out to our rulers, by the French people. 
But we deem it a duty to state these matters, painful and mortifying though 
they be to national pride. We are not the first of nations, perhaps, in all 
qualities; but in that of seTf-praise, self-complacency, self-exaltation, \u! 
surely far excel every people that ever existed. It is but right that, where 
a case occurs to mortiiy this pride, to set before our eyes the reality — we 
diould meditate upon it, in justice to the merits of other nations, and in 
order to learn a lesson of humility and wisdom ourselves. 

It is fit that we should now pause upon the extraordinary crisis, over the 
history of which we have thrown a rapid glance : and we are to consider 
what reflections are principally suggested by it, in two respects, — first, as 
regards France herself; and secondly, as regards other countries, and 
especially our oVn. 

I. Nothing can be more important to the interests of France, to her liberties, 
and to her tranquillity, than the exemplary good conduct of the people, in 
both the trying predicaments in which they were placed — at the beginning, 
namely, and at the close of the revolution. The great promptitude with 
which they met the aggression upon their freedom, and the marvellous 
temperance with which they used their \ictory, almost cast into the shade 
the brilliant courage that secured it. Both the one and the other will be 
productive of inestimable benefits to France. The swiftness with which 
punishment followed crime will, for ages to come, operate as a salutary 
warning to all tyrants, that they can no longer hope with impunity to en- 
croach upon the liberties of their subjects. Men who are touched by no 
feelings of compassion for their fellow-creatures, influenced by no priDciples 
of public virtue, are found accessible to fear ; but when a prince once permits 
himself to plot against his subjects, he is armed with some resolution, and he 
can face remote dangers, of slow approach and uncertain arrival, in pursuit 
of a favourite object. His advisers, too, may be disposed to run some such 
risks, or at any rate to let their master encounter them. '' Things will last 
my time, at all events," say they ; and thus mischief is hatched or counselled. 
But such persons have now learnt that they have no breathing time, no 
respite, no opportunity of escape ; they must lay their account with an insUot 
crisis ; they must make up their minds to the combat, at a moment not chosen 
by themselves; and the combat in question is the real, actual, operation of 
being bodily attacked, and either slaughtered, or banished, or imprisoned, 
and speedily hanged. It follows, that responsibility in France has become 
real, from being nominal ; and the people of that country will not be long in 
finding the important advantages of the change. 

But the moderation of their late proceedings is almost equally beneficial 
in its tendency. Had any needless violence, any blood-thirsty excesses, 
been committed, the natural aversion to cruelty would have produced a re- 
action like that of the first revolution, and made it almost impossible again 
to excite resistance against unjust rulers. What gave the oppressions and 
extortions of the Directory their unchecked course? — nay, what enthroned 
Napoleon on the ruins of the republic, and then sustained his despotic 
authority at the cost of so much suffering to the whole of the people — what 
but the awful recollections of the far more hideous reign of terror, and the 
resolution to sufler any tiling rather than plunge again into such dismal 
scenes ? The tyranny of Napoleon and his conscription gained in like manner 
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a much longer respite for the crimes and follies of the Bourboos, than they 
utkerwise would have had. But now the people koow, that treason against 
the constitution may be resisted without any criminal excess ; that the sacred 
duty ot self-defence can be performed without needless violence ; that the 
people can exact condign punishment from evil rulers with as much deliber- 
ation as the government can from rebellious subjects. The lesson upon 
resistance which Mr. Fox wisely inculcated, is now taught in a way too 
striking to be erased from the memory of the French rulers. He said, that 
resistance was a right which the people should as seldom as possible re- 
member, but which the government ought never to forget. 

The stability of the new government will be mainly secured by the same 
moderation. It has thence happened that a reyolution of great extent, and 
carried by much bloodshed, has left behind it no angry feelings, no boisterous 
triumph, on the one hand — ^no needless humiliation on the other. A people 
so demeaning themselves are worthy of their rulers; and armed with the 
strength thus conferred on them, those rulers will do their duty by the 
people, trusting them liberally, but governing them so as (o secure the 
tranquillity of the state. 

It now becomes a most important question, how this tranquillity, and the 
permanence of a good constitutional arrangement, may best be provided 
for? We throw out a few reflexions upon this point with freedom, but with 
sincere respect for the illustrious patriots from whom we may in some par- 
ticulars be thought to dissent. 

It seems to us of supreme importance, that the electiye franchise should 
be placed upon a more extended basis. So very few persons have the rigtit 
of voting at present, that an occasion might arise when intrfguQp, either of tur- 
bulent demagogues prone to change, or of courtiers desirous to extend the 
royal prerogative, would, in favourable circumstances, obtain a majority in 
the Chambers, against the sense of the community at large. Both the 
stability of the throne, and the liberties of the country, would be best secur^ 
by such a reform as we are now alluding to. 

A serious danger appears to impend over the state from an opposite 
quarter. There is an absolute necessity for arming the executive with 
sufficient power to render it capable of administering firmly the great 
functions which belong to it ; — ^the conservation of the peace at home, and 
the proper representation of th^ nation in its intercourse with foreign powers. 
On this depends the security of the two greatest blessings which any state 
can enjoy, domestic tranquillity, and peace abroad^ But after sufiering so 
much from the grasping propensity of their princes, and experiencing so 
largely what their false nature is capable of, it is not unnatural for the French 
people to be over-jealous of the prerogative, and to close their eyes entirely 
upon the dangers of too weak a sovereign power, while intent upon coun- 
teracting the hazards of one too strong. Some crude, and exceedingly 
alarming opinions that have been ventilated in Paris, and partially repeated 
in this country, suggest to us the apprehension under which we are now 
writing. The best and shortest way of pursuing the subject will be at once 
to state these. 

Much discussion took place previous tolhe act of settlement in favour of the 
Orleans branch, upon the important subjects of the nobility. It was pro- 
posed to restrain the rights of that order, in a manner unprecedented in any 
state where aristocracy is at all recognised; and the abolition of hereditary 
rank, or confining the peerage to the lives of the persons first ennobled, was 
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very openly proposed, and the farther consideration of the matter only 
postponed. It is impossible to contemplate such a change unthout the 
greatest alarm ; but we even view the entertainment of the subject with ap- 
prehension ; because it seems to betoken a very superficial acquaintance with 
the question, and a very light way of treatingso weighty a concern. If nobility 
is to expire with each peer that is created, what an enormous influence is 
givento ihe crown,' over the families of the aristocracy! All men love to 
transmit their honours in their own blood. What peer, then, will dare to 
oppose the court, especially towards his latter years, if he can only hope to 
leave his son noble, by gaining the favour of the sovereign, or his servants? 
Then, how few sons of peers will dare do their duty, when it may costtbem 
the fall from their father's estate and privileges? A more certain method, 
ftsit seems to us, could not be devised, of rendering all the peers subservient 
Co the ministry for the time being ; and also of enlisting, on the same side, 
whatever of weight and influence the families of the peers possess out ot 
the Upper House. Yet, it is in vain to deny that this proposition was 
grounded upon an over-jealousy of the crown, and a dissatisfaction with 
the peers for leaning too much against the people, and in favour of the court. 

We shall not detail the various ways in which it is manifest that such ao 
arrangement would be wholly repugant to the very nature of a nobility. 
It would, in fact, convert all the aristocracy into so many place-holders for 
life, without salary; it would be abolishing nobility, and extending the 
number of orders of knighthood, but with this difference, that the knights 
would have legislative privileges. Who in England seeks among the 
bishops for the stout opposers of the court ? Yet such a measure would make 
the whole Upper House bishops or peers for life. We must really take 
leave to say, that as long as the restrictions upon the rights of primogeniture 
are so opposed to the accumulation of large estates in the aristocracy, there 
is no ground for alarm, lest that order should be too powerful : but this plan 
would not merely annihihte their power — which would be one evil — ^it 
would produce a far greater mischief, by annihilating their independence. 
The order would remain, with much direct legislative power» and some 
little influence of^tation ; but all this pow^ and influence would be habitually 
devoted to the service of the court. 

Another subject of great alarm to us is the constitution of the National 
Guard . This is a most important body — for good or for evil , most powerful. 
It sprung into existence almost in an instant, during the early stages ot the 
first revolution : 100,000 men look up arms in Paris alone, to perform the 
ofGce relinquished by the distracted government of Louis XVI., of protect- 
ing the public peace. They have of late, with the like celerity, been revived ; 
and 60,000 men in arms were lately reviewed by the King and his ge- 
nerals. There are, certainly, not less than a miflion of these conservalon 
of the peace, and checks upon the executive government, in all the extent of 
Ihe country. It is because we desire to see them conserve the peace, and, 
^y the awe of their power, operate as a counterbalance to the army under 
Ihe sovereign's eommand, ihat we are most anxious for the purity of the es- 
tablishment. The proposal of giving them the choice of their own ofGcers 
Alls us with alarm. Are thousands of armed men a fit and safe deliberative 
body t Is it wise to make the contest for popular favour a canvass for the 
command of troops? Would it be well for puMic men, if to gain popularity, 
and to have an army under tlieir control, were the same thing? Surely 
<h«se are questions to which but one answer can he given by any reflecting 
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person/ Cam there be any cause of alarm if the crown shdll appoint the 
officers, while the men are all citizens? We clearly think not; and we 
fervently pray that this view of so important a point may be taken in 
France. Far better at once say, ** We can trust no kingly government;" 
better resolve to have a republic in name and form, as well as in substance ; 
because then it would be utterly impossible to have it on the principle of 
military election . The republican who honestly desires to see an end of all 
kingly rule, is grievously deceived if he dreams that the proposed scheme is 
the path to this consunnnation. It is the high road, no doubt, to the over- 
throw of any given government, — ^regal, or aristocratic, or oligarchical or 
democratic ; but it t^es to a point a good deal farther on — ^it leads direct to 
a military despotism. 

Some things have been 4brown out by way of recommending large re- 
straints upon the foyal authority. It has been proposed to limit the power 
of making peace and war ; to restrain the number of troops by a fundamental 
law; to take away some of the patronage usually vested in the crown. On 
these and similar topics we say nothing ; being quite satisfied that a little re- 
flexion, independent of the instruction afforded by our experience in this 
country, will convince any one how impracticable such restraints are, if the 
government is to be really monarchical. A free press, a reformed repre- 
sentation, a standing army only large enough to defend the country against 
foreign enemies, and its internal police in the hands of armed citizens, — 
these form the best and safest checks upon prerogative, the most ample 
security for the liberties of the people. We are all along assuming, that a 
linf}ited monarchy is the kind of government best suited to the wishes and 
habits of the French people, and to their love of military glory — a position 
which, in our humble judgment, it would be wild to question. A republic 
would inevitably, as before, begin in anarchy, and end, as before, in the 
despotism of some fortunate soldier. 

It is certain that, in framing a constitution, no regard is to be had to the 
personal qualities of the individuals who may first be called to administer 
its powers. But there is one circumstance not to be left out of the account, 
in providing for the powers of, and restraints on, the crown — we allude to the 
certainty, that for some generations the King of the French will have a 
competitor. The ex-King of France will be a pretender ; and more than 
the word is unnecessary to remind those who are acquainted with English 
history, how materially this circumstance tends to keep the reigning family 
in check, or, in the ordinary phrase, to set them upon their good behaviour. 

II. The first consideration that meets us in bringing our regards home- 
wards, and surveying the bearing of the late revolution upon bur own 
concerns, relates to the kind of part which the English government has 
sustained throughout those events of which we have been sketching the 
history. That it labours under very grievous suspicions of having befriended 
the infatuated tyrant and his ministers, unfortunately admits of no doubt ; 
and that these suspicions extend to the French nation as well as our own 
countrymen, is unhappily equally true. Are they, can they be, likely to 
rest upon any foundation? Or do they merely proceed from the known 
sentiments of our ministers regarding every thing free, all popular rights, 
all royal immunities upon the Continent? Certain it is, that, however 
much they may have yielded to the people at home, or rather whatever 
concessions the people may have extorted from them — abroad, where they 
have neither parliamentary opposition, a free press, nor associations, nor 
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public nteelings, to wring from thc^m an assent to improyements, they are 
found the steady and unflinching patrons of all the forms of antiquated 
superstition and hateftil despotism. Thefars is the preference of the Turk 
over the Greek ,-— over those whom they would rather restrain in their efibrls 
for independence than gain the benefit of a counterbalance to Russia, where 
she is likely to domineer the most perilously for our own interests; and 
yet they hate the Galmuck, in spite of his despotic accomplishments, 
because, in fighting his kindred Turcoman, he most, whether he will or no, 
in some measure, wage the war of freedom. For them it is to back the 
savage tyranny by which Austria has been justly said to renew, in fair Italy, 
the inroads of the Golhs/ The faithless and detested Ferdinand, the \ile, 
bloodthirsty Miguel, receive from them, — from ih6 ministers of a mild 
monarchy and a constitutional king, countenance and support; nay, the 
navy of England, is prostituted by her rulers to break the known laws of 
nations, for the odious purpose of comforting and abetting the worser of the 
two most flagitious tyrants of modern times. That men, to whom despotism 
the most barbarous and atrocious never looked in vain for sympathy, and 
as far as they dared lend it, for succour, should be deemed the natural allies 
of oppression in the milder form, which it put on under the Charleses and 
the Polignacs, can hardly be deemed very wonderful ; and accordingly, we 
find the belief deeply rooted in every man's mind, first of all, that the 
English ministry favoured the formation of the late French cabinet, and next, 
that they approved of its misdeeds. 

To these charges very inadequate contradictions, it must be confessed, have 
been given. One minister, and only one, in one House, and in one 
only, of Parliament, positively denied that the English cabinet bad inter- 
fered to make Prince Polignac premier of France. We verily believe this 
denial . Who ever supposed that such interpositions were the acts of cabinets t 
Possibly, if a like denial had been given by another minister in another 
House of Parliament — a minister of somewhat more weight, and who could 
with something more of authority take upon him'self to say what had not 
been done, the country might have been better satisfied. He, however, 
held his peace ; and yet, if even he (though he sometimes acts like a whole 
cabinet, and seems to forget what in truth the public can hardly ever bear 
in mind, that he has any colleagues at all,) had only denied " the interfe- 
rence of the cabinet,'' so plain an outlet for escape would have been left, 
that Lord Eldon would doubtless have excepted to the answer, and men 
far less astute in detecting evasions must have desiderated a far more search* 
ing denial. The phrase, in^iferenee, is so vague, and the phrase, inter- 
Jbrence to make a man premier ^ so much more uncertain , that no one can well 
say what he may not have done, who solemnly denies having done this. 
The English ministers were friends of Prince Polignac ; they wished well 
(0 this promotion. No one denies, no one affects to deny this, even after 
they all see the disastrous consequences it has led to. It is possible that no 
direct communication may have subsisted between the English ministry and 
the Prince upon the subject. It is barely possible that nothing may have 
passed in conference between the English ambassador and the Pnnce. It 
is conceivable that nothing had ever been said by the ambassador, nor any 
hints thrown out to Charles X. It is a thing which a man may imagine 
to be true — ^it is not mathematically impossible, that the late King of 

V • * Monti's celebrated Soonet on the Peace :— ** Che ci ha dato Iddio.'* 
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England, who cherished In his latter years a hatred of those principles of 
liberty in which he was educated ; — ^who detested the Spanish Revolution 
in 1823 to such a pitch, as to pour forth vows for the success of the French 
arms, and whose minions at Paris encouraged that detestable crusade against 
liberty, by assurances that it was favoured by their king, and would not 
be opposed effectually in Parliament; — it is a thing, which a man may 
bring himself to suppose, who yetcoHld not believe that two and two made 
ten, that neither such a king, nor any of liis personal favourites, futihered 
the suit of Prince Polignac to be premier of France. All Uiis we will, for 
argument's sake, admit; and still it remains undenied, that botih Uie court 
and the cabinet did mightily rejoice in that inCatuaied ereature's accession 
to oCGce ; regarding, and through all their accustomed organs proclaiming, 
that eTent most auspicious to *' the cause of regular goivemment," as it is 
most hypocritically termed ; in other words, to the interests of arbitrary 
power, and the enemies of freedom. Even one or two of the papers once 
liberal, but of late permitted, or permitting themselves, for wise bat inscrut- 
able purposes, to be ranged under the^ ministerial banners, sedulously 
deCended the appointment, and hailed it as one auspicious to the b^t interests 
of England. 

As these men and their organs began; so they went on. The opposition 
in the Chambers was derided by them; the resolution of all France, as well 
as her representatives, to reject the ministers, was stigmatised as unreason- 
able and factious; the necessity of the Polignac ministry to internal peace , 
and the security of the throne, was plainly maintained ; and, when the ma- 
jority were decidedly against the government, the most sanguine hopes 
wete held out of the results of a dissolution, by 'the same politicians, who 
had notoriously (and we now speak of the Earl of Aberdeen's department 
in an especial manner) conceived the most lively expectations of Old Spain 
reconquering her emancipated colonies, partly by the prowess of the imbe- 
cile Barradas, and chiefly by the Mexicans flocking to join his standard. The 
new elections having greatly increased the force of the patriotic party^ and 
actual violence beingmaniC»5tly threatened by the wretched junto in power, 
we will admit that, (or the first time, there was some pause, some hesitation, 
on the part of their English friends. At any rate, no minister thou^t it 
quite, safe now to avow himself the patron of the Bourbons. They deemed it 
more expedient to await the event. But if any man will say, he believes 
the success of their measures would have given pain to our ministry, we 
will tell that man, that a greater dupe does not breathe the air than he ! Nay, 
we cannot avoid feeling a perfect conviction, that the English cabinet (there 
may be one or two exceptions, but speaking of the body, ] hoped to see the 
vigour of the Polignacs rewarded by success, and a firm government, upon 
true monarchical pritwiplett established in France. Let but the conduct 
of their supporters, if not their organs, be examiped. The detestable doc- 
trines of a writer, who has escaped from the country he would so fain have 
given a dictator to, were c^nly adopted by the chief ministerial Journal. 
The necessity of silencing the French press, and changing the law of elec- 
tion, was there proclaimed in round terms. It is even said that Cottu's book 
was originally written in English and in England, and translated into French; 
and the Anglicisms of the style, and the apparent originality of the passages 
given as translations, are cited in support of this assertion. Be that as it 
may, the respectable Journal to which we refer, and which is known to be 
under the immediate patronage of men high in office, and occasionally as- 
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sisled by their pens, led the way in rccommendihg that writer's doeltioe9 
to the people o( this country, and to tho French, as adapted to the stale of 
France. The periodical works of less importance, the weekly and daily 
papers, with a single exception, which espouse (be ministerial side of the 
question, adopted the same line; and weekly and daily laboured in their 
vocation to vilify all that the French patriots did, to defend the Poiignae 
ministry, and to exhibit the bitterness oftheir disappointment at the signal 
failure of its late measures. 

In answer to all this, how ridiculous is it to cite the recognition by the 
English government of the Duke of Orleans as King of the Frendi? Bad 
they any dioicc^ Could they have refused to acknowledge the King whom 
all France had with one voice set upon the throne ? Were they prepared 
to summon the new Parliament, and such, a Parliament as had just beco 
returned, and to meet it with an announcement of a new war of five-and- 
twenty years for the restoration of the Bourbons? The idea is ridiculous: 
but we verily believe that the recognition of Louis-Philippe I. was liastened 
by the loud expression of public opinion at the elections, and by the grati- 
fying fact that no persons held more decided language against the dethroned 
tyrant and his ministers than the staunch Tory supporters of the governmeat 
and of all governments. In the face of such appalling warnings, to have re- 
fused the recognition was at once to have signed their own expulsion from 
office. The recognition, therefore, proves absolutely nothing. The English 
ministers may have made Poiignae minister by direct interference — they may 
have prescribed his whole conduct •» they may have dictated through 
their ambassador every Ordinance he issued-^they may have sent over the 
draft from Downing Street of every state paper he signed — and yet when 
the whole plot failed — when their tools were driven with ignominy ont of 
France, or detected in the plot, and shut up in the dungeons of Vfacennes, 
— they were compelled to submit, exactly as Charles X. was. It would 
be precisely the same argument as is urged for our ministers, if that BOfe- 
refgn were to deny that he had any concern in the events which brouf^t 
about the Revolution, because he at once yiekled to it, abdicate<l the 
throne he had polluted, and quilted the countryhe had vainly attempted to 
enslave. 

The mention of that personage brings to mind another passage in the eon- 
duct of our ministers, and one not immaterial to the present enquiry. 
When a criminal is detected m plotting some foul enterprise, or, havio;: 
attempted to carry it into execution, fails, and ilies from the scene of his 
iniquity, does the government of this country make it a practice to receive 
him with open arms, — to direct that the revenue laws shall be suspended 
in his favour, and to give him shelter and comfort, with much deierence 
and respect, on our shores? No such thing — ^and why 1 Because our go* 
yemment never avows a patronage of rapine or murder, and regards with 
just abhorrence the perpetrators of such crimes. Then why, we ask, has 
Charles and his family been, received, not only with courtesy, but with a 
degree of favour, which no ^an living believes would have been shown to 
the most illustrious patriot that ever bled for freedom— the most venerable 
philosopher that ever enlarged the powers of man, or bettered the lot of 
humanity? Had Washington sought our shores, afbr resigning the 
sceptre which he might have held for life, possibly transmitted to his 
kindred, but that he loved his country better than all power — would his 
baggage have been suffered to pass without search at any custom-house 
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quay in all England? No man dreams of sucb a tiling. Suppose Polig- 
nac had succeeded, if any of the unoflendiug Parisians ^hom the tyrant or- 
dered his artillery to mow down by thousands, had escaped from the 
slaughter he was destined to, who believes that the wreck of his fortunes 
would have been allowed to pass duty-free, and unexamined? Indeed, 
had the alien bill still armed our ministers with the power, such a refugee 
would have been sent back to certain execution by the next tide. Then 
why was the oppressor so differently treated? This is the question which 
we ask now ; the question which the people of England are asking, and 
which it is the bounden duty of their representatives to ask. Charles X., 
by the very act of our government recognising Louis- Philip, is admitted by 
that government to be no longer a king — ^is ranked by that government 
among private personi. What right, then, had that government to treat 
him as a king? What possible motive could they have for thus flying in 
the English people's face, and insulting the French people also, except to 
show ostentatiously their sorrow for his failure, and their fellow-feeling for 
his fate*— a fate brought on by his crimes — ^a failure in the attempt to per- 
petrate the most atrocious wickedness of which a monarch can be guilty? 
But it was not a mere attempt. The abdicated king came among us stained 
with the blood of his uooffending subjects. He had ordered his soldiers to 
the charge ; the onslaught liad been tremendous ; the artillery had been, 
with a cold-blooded cruelty unknown to the most atrocious tyrants, brought 
to bear upon crowded streets, and to sweep down thousands of all ag^, and 
of either sex. From the miserable slaughter which he had commanded, 
the wretched despot had withdrawn big own person to a place of safety; and 
providentially discomfited, he had fled from the scene of his crimes. This 
is he for whom the sympathies of our ministers are speedly unlocked ; for 
whose accommodation the laws are suspended ; who is received with dis* 
tinctions which would have been denied to the greatestbenefactorof hiskind 
who had never been a king, and a tyrant! What right, then, have those 
ministers to complain, if they are suspected of a leaning towards his designs? 
Do they not become accessaries after the fact, by this Iheir conduct? If 
any man is seen submitting to a criminal's fellowship, whom all others de- 
test, the conclusion is immediate, that he was a partner in his guilt, and 
that he has put himself in the offender's power. Are we to infer that our 
ministers dare not turn their backs upon their French allies for fear of dis- 
closures? Certain it is, that a strange alacrity to get into suspicion by 
their conduct has been succeeded by as strange a reluctance to disavow the 
charge by words. The more respectable of the treasury journals announced 
that the Duke of Wellington would deny the odious charge at the late 
Manchester meeting. His Grace made no sign. He listened to some of 
his adherents expressing their alarms at the progress of public opiniop, and 
their sagacious apprehensions that the people were becoming so well edu- 
cated, "as to overwhelm the higher orders/' Without stopping longer 
than to observe, that if by overwhelm he meant autahine, a scanty portion 
indeed of knowledge might cause such wiseacres to be overwhelmed by 
any class of the community, at least on the supposition that a man's sense is 
in proportion to his information.* No other remark of a political cast wa» 
made. Yet, was it beneath the Duke of Wellington's dignity to defend 



* The newttpapem are supposed to hare greatly misrepresenfcd oie nobL* person 'k word'i 
this occasion. 
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himself by a single sentence of disclaimer? At least, let the ministers keep 
some appearance of consistency. Sir Robert Peel, in Parliament, distinctly 
announces, at a time when he feels how extremely insecure the hold over 
that assembly is, that the ministry will throw themselves u{)on the coun- 
try, looking only to the people for support. Well, then; their chief goes 
to a meeting of the belter classes of the people , assembled to do him a civi- 
lity; and he thinks it beneath him to open his mouth in refutation of the worst 
charge which could be brought against a public man. He prefers labour- 
ing under it for a season, to denying it at the earliest opportunity. Is this 
the conduct of men who appeal to the people, and throw themselves on the 
country? 

If, however, such be the predicament of the present ministers in respect 
of French affairs, such is not that of the people. With an unanimity wholly 
imexampled, they have suffered their delight at the late glorious Revolution 
to burst forth, and to reach all the ends of the earth, in accents of applause, 
of exultation, of heartfelt thankfulness to the French people. The reason 
why gratitude is felt as well as admiration may easily he discovered. The 
cause of the French is that of all freemen. If Polignac had succeeded, 
there would not have been wanting imitators of his conduct elsewhere. 
We should ourselves have had our Polignacs. No man of common sense 
can doubt this. But such a consummation is now, God be thanked ren- 
dered utterly impossible. Several lessons have been taught in the uni- 
versiiy of Paris, which will not soon be forgotten. The soldiers of other 
countries have taken a degree there ; it will be an honour to them, for it will 
make them remember they are citizens ; it will be an advantage to them for it 
will keep them from being exemplarily punished, and without any delay, 
by their fellow-citizens. The lesson which all armies have learnt is, first, 
that their duty is not to butcher their fellow-subjects at a tyrant's com- 
mands, in order to save a priest's favour, or a minister's place ; next, that if 
in breach of their duty they lend themselves to such treasonable plots of 
courtiers, they are rushing upon their own certain destruction. For a 
lesson has also been taught to the citizens of all great towns, that the sol- 
diery cannot succeed in enslaving them by force of arms. A well-itthabited 
street is a fortress which no troops can take if the inhabitants be true to 
themselves ; provided there be other streets near requiring a like attack 
from the military. Far be it from us to suspect the gallant soldiery of 
other countries of diowing less patriotism, less humanity, than those of 
France lately displayed : but the example is encouraging to the virtuous 
portion of the army ; the lesson, the warning, is wholesome to the iM'ofligate 
and unprincipled, who alone make a standing army dangerous. 

Furthermore, the emancipation of France is the hope and-strength of 
freemen all over Europe. Had she succumbed, the chance of liberty in 
Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, was indefinitely postponed ; in England her- 
sell, a sight of much evil omen was held out to both rulers and people. 
The most imbecile of ministers, and the least trusted by their country, are 
ever ready to retreat behind the ranks of the army ; ever prepared to sup- 
port their power J)y force. But no reflecting man can now entertain a 
doubt, that if our rulers, untaught by the recent lessons, should ever at- 
tempt to enforce arbitrary acts by arms, the people of this country would 
he ashamed of being outdone by those of France in defending their mosl 
sacred liberties. 
Finally, we take it to be clear, that the honest and generous emulation. 
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which has ever made Ihe two greatest nations of modern Earope run the 
same race of rivalry in improvement, wilt now help us in the amendment 
of whatever defects exists in our institutions. The people of England will 
not long brook any marked inferiority to their neighbours; and especially 
will such an eclipse be galling, if it lie in the freedom upon which they 
have so long prided themselves as their distinguished and exclusive ex- 
cellence. France has now a freer government than England. This trulh 
must be told. Shall we not make such improvements as may restore us to 
our pristine station, and regain for us what Milton called '' our prerogative 
of teaching the nations how to live?" The people have but to will it, and 
the thing is done. Such ministers as the present, have at least the recom- 
mendation of utter inability to resist the tide of popular opinion. They 
are, it is true, wholly unfit to lead the public sentiment ; aHogether im- 
potent to carry through great measures of themselves ; but if the country 
decrees a thing to be done, be it right or be it wrong, they have no power 
to resist. Reform within certain limits is the right thing which they must 
now do, or rather suffer to be done. What though all the present cabinet 
be deeply pledged against it? What though Sir Robert Peel has of late* 
come forward, somewhat ostentatiously and very needlessly, to deny re- 
presentatives to the great towns ? So did he, for many a long day, refuse 
the Catholics and the Dissenters their rights ; and in a few weeks, con- 
tinuing quite unconvinced,"^ as he declared, he, and his principal, himself 
as stout an enemy to the repeal, came round — ^rtght round about, and carried 
the grand measure through Parliament, as it was said, '* triumphantly^*' 
to the no small benefit of the empire, if not to the immortal renown of the 
senate or its leaders. So will such men yield again if the people desire it, 
perhaps they will even volunteer the measure of reform, in order to keep 
their places a little longer ; and they are surely well worth having at such 
a price. ReKgious liberty, received as a fine upon renewing the lease of 
office one year ; law reform for the next year ; reform of Parliament for a 
year longer — never sui^e did landlord make a better bargain, or poor tenant 

* This declaratioD of Sir Robert Peel is certainly by fiur the most strange that any public man 
ever made. He had surely opposed the Catholic question from a conyiction that there was more 
mischief in granting than in withholding it. Then, if his opinion remained, as he solemnly and 
repeatedly asserteo, unchanged, he was, for some reason or other« induced to grant what it was 
more mischievous to give than to refuse. What could induce any man to do it ? What right had 
any man to act so? It won't do to say that circumstaw^es were altered— for that is saying that the 
question is safer given than refused ; and he declares his opinion to be unaltered, and that the mis- 
chiefs preponderate. What then can Sir Robert Peel have neant? We know very well that his 
enemies say, he means only that he preferred givingup his opinion to eivingup hisplace. We believe 
no such thing, and we mean no such thing ; but we cannot comprehend what he means, and we believe 
he had no distinct meaning when he made the very incomprehensible statement. At all events, he must 
now aDow, and he ought m a manh way to say, that he was wrong from the first. For his argument 
was that the emancipation was niU of danger and risk ; these are prospective words, and they 
mean that the measure would lead to mischief if carried. Carried it has been^ what was the fu- 
ture is now the past ; no mischief whatever has ensued. Five or six members m England, and as 
many in Ireland, are Catholics; there*s the whole evil we have encountered to pacify Ireland! 
Does Sir Robert Peel say that the evil may yet arrive ? Then he should tell us at least how, if not 
when ; or he is like the Jew who waits for the Messiah, (and, ought, therefore, says this statesman- 
like reasoner, to be excluded from parliament and from office), or the Portuguese who is looking for 
the return of King Sebastian from Africa. Had he not far better admit, what most men now see, 
and all men of candour believe he sees, that he was in error from the first? He put himself at the 
head of a party in church and state which wanted a leader, and had in those days much more 
power than they now have. And he took their creed with the command. He afterwards found 
he had paid too dear for the station, and abandoned both, to the great benefit of the country, 
and his own great and lasting honour. His way of doing so is another matter ; so is his wholly in- 
explicable opposition to Mr. Canning in 1827. These are ^e dark parts of his conduct ; and these, 
we take it, never can be cleared up, although further services and new sacrifices of prejudice may 
tend to diace them from our memory. 
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pay more handsomely ! It will not be hard to find some fourth fine fil to 
be exacted when this third year shall be out."^ 

* The articles on Foreign Politics occupy a Tery connderable portion of the Ediobnnh Refiew. 
Without encroaching upon other departments, it was impossible to transfer to this work more than 
a few of the most iotereating, either for the importance w the topics, or the ability displayed io 
their discussion. For obvious reasons^ I have preferred selecting those only which are likely to be 
perused with satisfaction at the present eTentful period. Maay of the Essays in the early Num- 
bers, on tlie Foreign Policy of Endand during the memorable struggle with Prance and America, 
are written with distinguished ta&nt« though, in «ome instances, the predictions of the writen 
have not been verified. As the subjects to which they refer have, in the progress of other events, 
' lost much of their interest, 1 shall be the more readily excused for rejecting them, and retaioiog 
duly a limited number of those disiertations that are connected withpohtical transactions of a more 
recent date. I do not conceive it necessary to direct the attentioaor the reader to all the ariiclei, 
under the head of Foreign Politics, for which I had not space. Th^ following mi^ be considered 
the most-valuable :-^ Inquiry into the State of the Nation in 1806, with r^gai^ to its Foreigo Po- 
licy, YoLTiii. page 190. — Iteasons for making Peace with Bonaparte in 1807, Vol. x. page 1.-^ 
Don Pedro CeTallos on the French Usurpation of Spain, Vol. xiii! page 216. — Review of Leckie 
on the Foreign Policy of Great Britain, Vol. xiii* page 186. — Examination of the State of the Fo- 
reign Affiurs of Great Britain down to 1809, Vol. xiv. page 443. — ^The Expediency of making Peace 
with France in 1812. Vol. xx. page 213.— Conduct ol ihe War, Vol. xv. page 197.— Foreign Po- 
licy of England in 1806 and 1807, Vol xi. page 21f .— The War with America, Vol xix. page 29a 
Vol. XX. page 451. Vol. xxiv. pace 243.— Conduct of the English Government towards Oeooa, 
Vol. xxriii. page 106. — DisgracefufPolicy of the Allies towards Saxony and Naples, Vol. xxxii. 

{)age 399. ; and Vol. xxxy. page 72. — Exposure of the Flagitious Proceedings of the Holy Ai- 
iaace, Vol. xxxtx. page 4(57.— Dethronement, Detention and Treatment of Bonaparte, Vol xix. 
page 452.— Aggressions of France against Spain, Vol. xxxTiii. pageSil. 
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